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lir  one  of  the  s(»ithern  counties  of  England  there  ip  ••  **'  *  -' 
nlkge  beautifn&y  situated  within  view  of  the  sea,  &iii]'  ' 
inhabited  chiefly  by  persons  of  easy  fortune  and  elegant 
manners.  And  as  the  manor-house  was,  a  few  years  ago, 
the  chief  ornament  of  this  village;  so  the  ladjr  of  the  ma- 
nor, at  that  period,  shone  eminently  and  admirably  above 
all  her  sex  in  that  part  of  the  country.  Since,  however 
there  is  much  difference  of  opinion  concerning  what  may 
justly  be  called  admirable  in  the  female  character,  some 
making  the  fashions  of  this  world,  and  others  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Christian  religion,  the  test  of  true  excellence; 
I  shiJl  endeavour  to  give  such  a  description  of  the  lady  in 
question  as  may  enable  the  careful  reader  to  form  a  just 
estimate  of  her  worth.  . 

The  lady  of  the  manor  was  descended  from  a  respect* 
mble,  though  not  from  a  noble  family.  Her  parents  were 
pious,  and  had  endeavoured  not  only  to  make  her  ac- 
quainted with  the  word  of  God,  but  also  to  regulate  her 
life  agreeably  to  the  revealed  will  of  her  heavenly  Fa- 
ther. In  the  education  of  this  kdy,  literary  refinement 
had  been  wisely  blended  ¥rith  domestic  usefuhiess,  and 
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the  Highest  polish  of  manners  and  sweetest  coartesies  ot 
life  with  the  most  simple  and  moderate  habits.  She  had 
married  early  in  life.  Her  husband  was  a  military  man, 
and  one  whose  piety  did  honour  to  his  profession.  With 
this  beloved  companion  she  had  visited  several  foreij^ 
countries,  and  not  without  improving  the  opportunities 
thus  afforded  her  of  marking  the  various  customs  and  man- 
ners of  mankind.  But  though  highly  favoured  in  her  hus- 
band, this  lady  had  endured  many  afflictions:  and,  after 
passing  through  many  scenes  of  sorrow,  she  was  now  left 
a  widow,  with  only  two  children  remaining  out  of  a  large 
and  lovely  family. 

Bv  the  death  of  several  intermediate  heirs,  the  husband 
of  the  lady  of  the  manor  had,  some  years  ago,  unexpect- 
edly entered  into  possession  of  the  manor-house  situated 
•*  faithd^village  above  mentioned,  together  with  a  considera- 
'  bl6  ^tate  in  the  neighbourhood.  Thus  this  excellent  lady 
was  ihtroduced  into  a  more  exalted  situation  in  society, 
•  *•  r :  *  •/!?  circumstance  which  afforded  her  opportunity  for  a  larger 
r  *•  •  *  \  *  msplay  of  Christian  virtues  than  a  humbler  sphere  of  action 
could  have  supplied. 

It  now  became  evident,  that  her  industry  and  mode- 
"ra&on,  her  plainness  of  dress  and  her  humihty  of  car- 
riage, were  not  the  effect  of  a  moderate  fortune,  but  of 
Christian  principles ;  since  all  these  qualities  remained  in 
their  original  simplicity,  even  after  a  change  of  circum- 
stances appeared,  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  ta  require  a 
change  of^habits. 

But  this  excellent  lady  found  other  objects  on  which  tc 
bestow  the  superfluities  of  her  purse  than  those  which  va« 
nity  would  have  pointed  out;  and,  when  called  to  occupy 
an  elevated  situation,  her  courteous  manners  bore  no  marks 
of  supercilious  condescension,  bu^  seemed  to  flow  from  the 
most  perfect  spirit  of  Christian  meekness.  ** 

Though  now  possessing  the  means  of  visiting  and  being 
visited  with  marks  of  personal  distinction,  this  lady  was 
,  still  observant  of  the  apostle's  caution,  and  was  a  keeper  at 
home:  at  the  same  time  not  forgetting  to  exercise  that  kind 
of  hospitality,  which  we  find  so  earnestly  recommended  by 
our  Lord  in  St.  Luke  xiv.  12 — 14. — Then  said  he  also  to 
him  that  bade  him,  When  thou  makest  a  dinner  or  a  supper  j 
tall  not  thy  friends,  nor  thy  brethren^  neither  thy  kinsmen 
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«or  tny  rich  neighbour» :  leH  they  dUohid  thee  agctin^  a$%da 
Tecompense  be  made  thee.  Bui  tohen  ihou  makeat  a/eoMi,  call 
the  pooTy  the. maimed,  the  lame,  the  blind;  and  thou  shaU  he 
blessed;  for  they  can  not  recompense  thee :  for  thou  shall  be 
recompensed  at  the  resurrection  of  the  just, 

Wnen  the  lady  of  the  manor  came  into  the  posBasrioii 
of  this  additional  property,  «he  had  already  arrived  at  that 
period  of  life  when  women  are  no  longfer  beauttfol.    Bot 
ahe  still  retained  a  graceful  person,  together  with  an  ez- 
ceed^lgly  animated  and  agreeable  countenance :  and  what 
was  peculiarly  admirable  in  every  part  of  her  mannen 
and  deportment  was,  that  she  never  seemed  to  be  occupied 
by  herself,  ^md  was  therefore  entirely  free  from  all  those 
awkwardnesses  which  continually  appear  in  the  carriage 
of  those  who  are  not  able  to  divest  themselves  of  these 
kinds  of  feelings.  This  absence  of  every  thing  like  selfi|d| . 
feeling  in  the  lady  we  describe— «n  absence  whicJioQ  V^  \ 
great  measure,  pervaded  her  whole  conduct, — was  ^ett« 
ed,  no  doubt,  by  the  secret  and  powerful  influence  of  that  . 
Holy  Spirit  whose  office  it  is  not  only  to  control  the  natif* ' ' 
ral  evil  tempers,  but  really  and  truly  to  regenerate  the  heart 
of  sinful  man.    And  wonderful  was  the  effect  of  this  filee-.  - 
dom  from  low  passions  in  producing  a  peculiar  digndy,*    ' 
composure,  and  graciousness  of  carriage,  which  seemed  ta^ 
ennoble  and  beautify  her  whole  person. 

A  few  years  after  her  settling  in  the  manor-house,  this 
lady,  as  I  have  before  intimated,  was  lefl  a  widow ;  yet 
not  a  widow  without  hope,  since  she  had  every  well-ground- 
ed reason  to  believe,  that,  as  her  lamented  partner  had  long 
been  led  to  place  his  trust  in  the  merits  of  his  Redeemer, 
he  was  only  removed  from  her  to  be  admitted  a  little  before 
her  into  that  glory  into  which  she  also  hoped  to  be  re- 
ceived in  due  time,  through  the  same  blessed  Saviour. 
Her  ffrief  therefore  for  his  foss  admitted  of  every  allevia- 
tion that  religion  could  offer ;  and  she  oflen  looked  upon 
his  likeness  in  the  military  dress  which  he  had  worn  in  the 
early  days  of  their  happy  union,  with  tiie  sweet  assurance 
^that  he  was  now  arrived  in  that  blessed  country  where 
there  remameth  a  rest  for  the  people  of  Ood.  (Heb.  iv.  9.) 

For  some  ]rears  aner  the  death  of  her  husband,  who 
left  her  in  full  possession  of  his  property  during  her  life, 
she  had  been  chiefly  occupied  by  the  education  of  hei 
A  2 
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two  sons;  for  whose  instruction  she  procured  a  pious  and 
learned  tutor ;  a  man  adyanced  in  years,  together  with 
whom  she  laboured  in  the  formation  of  their  minds  and 
manners,  steadily  using  the  means  allgwed  and  appointed 
by  God,  and  looKing  in  faith  for  his  blessing  upon  those 
means. 

At  the  time  when  those  eyents  and  conversations  took 
place  which  I  mean  particularly  to  enlarge  upon  in  the 
life  of  this  lady,  the  two  young  gentlemen  above  mentioned 
were  travelling  on  the  Continent  with  their  venerable  pre- 
ceptor, whiles  she  resided  alone  in  the  mansion-house; 

I  date  my  narrative  from  a  certain  Sunday  morning 
early  in  the  spring.  A  stiarp  and  frosty  air,  which  during 
the  night  had  covered  every  branch  and  every  blade  of 
grass  with  icicles,  was  now  rendered  more  temperate  by 
^  |he  rays  of  the  sun  breaking  through  fleecy  clouds. 
/  l"/^  Miis  Ume  the  coach  of  the  lady  of  the  manor  set  out 
CoWtlie  mansion-house  for  the  church.    The  village  bells 

•  were  ringing,  and  groups  of  cottagers  were  seen  issuing 

*  *fiK>m  theu*  respective  dwellings,  and  passing  in  different 
directions  across  the  park,  towards  the  church,  while 

**••*:  .better  dressed  and  more  genteel  person  appeared  moving 
,*•'**  {th&ugh  the  viUage   street,  as  the  coach  drove  along — 
^presenting  altogether  a  scene  of  order  and  decency  parti- 
cularly suited  to  that  holy  day,  the  numbers  still  thicken- 
ing as  they  approached  the  iron  gates  which  le^  into  the 
diurcb-yard. 

Thus  frequently  does  the  visible  church  in  the  present 
day,  and  the  mixed  multitude  who  form  tbe  congreg^ation, 
supply  the  most  Uvely  picture  which  we  can  conceive  oi 
that  glorious  period,  when  the  mountain  of  the  Lord^s 
house  shall  be  established  in  the  top  of  the  mountains,  and 
shall  be  exalted  above  the. hills;  ana  all  nations  shall  Jloxo 
unto  it*  (Isaiah  ii.  2.)  And  the  ransomed  of  the  Lord  shall 
return,  and  come  to  Ztonwith  songs  and  everlasting  joy  upon 
their  heads:  they  shall  obtain  joy  and  gladness,  and  sorrow 
and  sighing  shall  flee  away.  (Isaiah  xxxv.  10.) 

The  public  service  was  performed  by  a  young  clergyman^ 
who  had  just  been  presented  to  the  living :  a  man  of  true 
piety,  and  one  who  promised,  through  the  divine  blessing, 
to  become  a  successful  labourer  in  the  vineyard  of  his 
Lord 
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This  young  man,  whose  name  was  Vernon,  was  maeh 
esteemed  by  the  lady  of  the  manor,  who  particularly  ad- 
mired that  humble  and  teachable  spirit,  which  is  but  too 
rarely  observed  (though  particularly  necessary]  in  those 
who  are  appointed  to  act  as  instructors  of  others.  After 
service,  as  she  was  stepping  into  her  carriage,  Mr.  Vemoii 
came  up  to  the  door,  and  ofiered  his>service8  to  accompany 
her  home,  saying,  that  as  she  had  often  asked  him  to  dine 
with  her  on  a  Sunday,  an  honour  which  he  had  in  genera] 
found  himself  obliged  to  decline,  he  would  now,  if  agreeap 
ble,  avail  himself  of  her  friendly  ofier.  She  expressed  her- 
self, as  being  always  glad  to  see  him,  and  he  in  conseqaence 
took  his  place  in  the  coach  opposite  to  her? 

Mr.  Vernon  having  generally  found  his  Sunday  dotiei 
quite  adequate  to  the  entire  employment  of  that  sacred 
day,  had  almost  invariably  declined  every  Sunday  invita- 
tion ;  and  as  the  lady  of"^  the  manor  baa  always  admit- 
ted his  excuses  with  approbation,  she  was  now  not  a 
little  surprised  at  this  voluntary  ofibr  of  his  company. 
But  before  the  coach  was  well  extricated  from  the  crowd 
at  the  church-door,  he  began  to  explain  the  occasion  of 
his  present  intrusion.  He  commenced  b^  informing  her, 
that  the  bishop  had  given  him  private  notice  of  his  mten- 
tion  to  hold  a  confirmation  in  the  village,  at  no  very  dis- 
tant period.  He  then  proceeded  to  state,  that  it  was  his 
own  most  anxious  desire,  with  the  divine  assistance,  to 
avail  himself  of  this  opportunitv  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  younger  part  of  the  parisn  to  thori^  solemn  truths 
which  had  hitnerto  been  evidently  too  much  neglected  by 
them.  He  then  opened  to  the  lady  his  plans  for  the  eflect- 
ing  of  this  purpose,  and  informed  her,  that  he  proposed  to 
give  lectures  on  the  subject  of  confirmation  immediately 
after  evening  service  on  the  Sunday,  and,  during  the  sum- 
mer also,  on  every  Thursday  evening.  One  part  of  his  plan 
was,  to  receive  the  young  men  or  the  parisn  into  hlsjpwn 
house,  for  private  examination  at  certkm  hours  whicfit  ;he 
should  appoint;  and  another  was,  to  collect  the  young 
women  of  the  lower  orders  for  the  same  purpose,  in  the 
house  of  the  village  schoolmistress.  <<  But,"  added  he, 
•*  there  yet  remains  one  description  of  young  persons,  whose 
mstruction  I  consider  of  infinite  importance  to  society 
in  general ;  and  yet  such  is  my  youth  and  inexpenencOf 
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that  I  should  feel  a  particakr  awkwardness  in  conrersing 
with  them :  in  short,"  continued  he,  "  the  thing  would  be 
impracticable  to  me." 

"  You  mean,"  said  the  lady  of  the  manor,  "  I  presume, 
the  young  females  of  higher  rank  in  your  parish." 

*<  I  do,"  said  Mr.  Vernon,  *<  and  I  feel  that,  if  it  were 
even  possible  for  me.  to  overcome  my  reluctance  to  such 
an  undertaking,  yet  that,  perhaps,  it  would  be  more  pru 
dent  to  decline  it ;  especially,"  continued  he,  *'  if  I  could 
procure  such  a  substitute  as  I  desire."  Here  he  paused, 
and  looked  at  the  lady  of  the  manor,  who  remained  silently 
expecting  what  he  had  further  to  propose. 

Mr.  Vernon  then  proceeded  to  declare  his  wishes;  which 
were,  if  possible,  to  engage  the  lady  of  the  manor  to  under- 
take this  part  of  his  duty  for  him^  and  to  employ  some  of 
her  leisure  hours,  until  the  period  of  the  confirmation 
should  arrive,  in  ffiving  religious  instruction  to  the  young 
ladies  of  the  pari£. 

The  lady  of  the  manor  was  somewhat  perplexed  by  this 
lequest.  She  perceived  however  at  once  the  propriety  of 
it.  She  foresaw  also,  that  greeX  good  might  be  thus  ac- 
complished, if  God  should  bless  the  work.  But  while  she 
was  disposed  to  consider  the  proposal  as  a  plain  call  of 
duty,  her  unafiected  humility  inclined  her  at  the  same  time 
to  hesitate  on  the  ground  of  her  unfitness  for  such  an  un- 
dertaking— and  in  this  state  of  indecision  she  remained  a 
moment^nt 

This  interval  Mr.  Vernon  employed  in  urging  his  re- 
quest, and  using  such  arguments,  as  he  thought  most  cal- 
culated to  influence  a  mind  junder  the  regulation  of  Chris- 
tian principles.  At  length,  the  lady  replied,  <'  I  ask  only 
a  short  time  for  serious  consideration,  as  well  as  for  seek- 
ing superior  direction,  and  I  will  give,  you  my  answer  this 
evening." 

The  remainder  of  the  time  which  Mr.  Vernon  spent 
with  the  lady  of  the  manor,  and  which  was  till  the  evening 
service  required  his  attendance,  was  for  the  most  part  em- 
ployed in  conversing  upon  the  nature  of  confirmation,  and 
mquiring  into  its  origin ;'  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  it  ought  t9  be  considered  as  an  ordinance  of  Scrip- 
ture, or  merely  as  a  ceremony  of  man's  appointment.  Mr. 
Vernon  said,  that  he  had  always  been  led  to  suppose  that 
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vhe  lite  was  derived  from  a  certain  passage  in  the  Acts  ot 
the  Apostles,  informing  us,  that  after  the  inhabitants  of 
Samana  had  been  baptized  and  had  received  the  vt^ord  of 
God,  the  apostles  St.  Peter  and  St.  John  were  sent  to  lay 
their  hands  on  these  new  converts,  that  they  might  receive 
the  Holy  Ghost. — JVbio  when  the  apoHlet  which  were  at  Je* 
ruscUem  heard  that  Samaria  had  received  the  word  of  Qod, 
they  gent  unto  them  Peter  and  John :  who,  wfien  they  were 
come  downy  prayed  for  them^  that  they  might  receive  the  Hdy 
Ohott.  Then  laid  they  their  hands  on  them,  and  they  re- 
ceived  the  Holy  Ohost,     (Acts  viii.  14, 1 5, 1 7.) 

The  lady  of  the  manor  remarked,  that  she  could  not 
collect  from  this  text  any  thin^  relative  to  confirmation  of 
a  nature  so  decisive  as  to  enable  her  to  say  she  considered 
the  ordinance  of  divine  appointment,  or  a  duty  indispensa^ 
ble  to  Christians.  "  We  can  not,  in  short,"  said  she,  <'  put 
this  ordinance  on  an  equality  with  baptism  or  the  Lord's 
Supper,  neither  ought  we  to  condemn  those  who  reject  it 
entirely." 

"  I  believe,"  said  Mr.  Vernon,  <<  that  we 'may  plead  the 
authority  of  the  primitive  church  in  its  favour." 

"  I  require  nothing  to  be  said  in  its  favour,"  replied  the 
lady  of  the  manor :  *'  I  myself  approve  the  custom,  and 
am  convinced  that  it  affords  a  precious  opportunity  of  draw- 
ing the  attention  of  the  youthful  mind  to  serious  subjects  at 
that  period  of  Ufe,  when  the  world  from  without  pours  in 
all  its  temptations,  and  finds  too  many  advocates  in  the  evil 
tendencies  of  the  heart.  And  I  am  persuaded  (hat  under 
these  views  the  rulers  of  the  church,  in  almost  every  pe 
riod  of  its  existence,  have  either  adopted  this  very  cere- 
mony of  confirmation,  or  appointed  some  other  observance 
calculated  to  answer  the  same  purpose." 

As  soon  as  the  lady  of  the  manor  had  opportunity  of 
beinfir  alone  after  this  conversation,  she  prayed  earnestly 
for  the  divine  direction  and  assistance  in  an  affair  of  sucn 
importance— and  shortly  after  Mr.  Vernon  had  retired 
from  the  sacred  services  of  the  day,  he  was  gratified  with 
the  following  note  from  her  hand. 

• 

**  ^fy  DXAR  Sir 

"  I  feel  myself  entirely  une<jual  to  the 
work  which  you  have  appointed  me ;  yet  if  it  is  the  plea- 
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sure  of  the  Almighty  to  employ  me  on  tliis  occasion,  1  ieel 
so  entirely  assured  of  his  readiness  to  fit  me  for  it,  that  I 
will  not  hesitate  to  cast  all  my  care  upon  him  respecting 
this  matter.  If  therefore  you  still  continue  desirous  of  my 
services,  I  promise  you  to  use  my  utmost  endeavours  to 
promote  your  wishes." 

The  note  concluded  by  appointing  the  place  and  hour 
when  and  where  the  lady  wished  to  receive  the  young  peo- 
ple ;  to  which  she  added  a  request  that  Mr.  Vernon  would 
open  the  matter  to  the  parents. 

Mr.  Vernon  having  carried  this  special  point  with  the 
>ady  of  the  manor,  had  no  difficulty,  either  with  the  young 
ladies  his  parishioners,  or  with  their  parents,  since  the  lady 
of  the  manor  was  sincerely  honoured  and  beloved  by  every 
family  in  the  parish ;  and  the  youn^  ladies  were  quite  im- 
patient for  the  arrival  of  the  appomted  day,  that  should 
introduce  them  to  the  majaor-house. 


( 11 ) 


CHAPTER  II 


CorUaining  a  general  Addrest  to  Young  Pereons  on  the  hm* 

portance  of  ConfirmcUion. 

On  the  appointed  evening,  between  twelve  and  twenty 
yonng  ladies,  aU  of  whom  had  given  in  their  names  as 
candidates  for  confirmation,  assembled  at  the  manor-house* 
They  were  afiectionately  received  by  the  lady  of  the  manor, 
and  led  by  her  into  her  favourite  room,  where  a  large  table 
was  set  out,  with  preparations  fbr  tea ;  after  which  refresh- 
ment, she  had  resolved  to  enter  upon  the  business  which 
had  called  them  toother. 

The  apartment  m  which  this  party  were  assembled  was 
a  library,  fitted  up  with  book-cases  containing  most  of 
the  favourite  authors  of  the  lady  of  the  manor :  it  was 
also  her  work-room,  in  which  she  had  neat  cabinets,  con- 
taining materials  fbr  work,  with  stores  of  ready-made  gar- 
ments for  the  poor.  The  walls,  instead^of  being  hung 
with  lookiuff-glasses  and  gilt  ornaments,  were  decorated 
with  a  few  fine  old  prints,  the  designs  of  which  were  taken 
from  sacred  subjects.  At  one  end  of  this  room  were  five 
windows,  three  of  which  were  in  front,  and  one  on  each 
Bide,  descending  to  the  floor,  and  presenting,  from  their  se 
veral  aspects,  three  distinct  and  very  beautiful  prospects. 

From  the  front  windows  was  seen  a  dingle  of  the  park 
formed  by  two  considerable  eminences,  on  whose  sloping 
sides  were  lofty  trees  combined  in  picturesque  grouiis. 
In  the  depth  of  this  dingle  a  small  stream,  thttt  came 
murmuring  from  the  heights,  had  collected  itself  into  a  clear 
lake,  which  added  not  a  little  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene 
ry ;  the  prospect  terminating  with  a  remote  view  of  the 
ocean.    From  the  window  on  the  right  hand  was  seen  the 
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ornamented  part  of  the  garden  and  shrubbery;  and  on  the 
left,  a  kind  of  wilderness  of  flowering  shrubs  and  aromatic 
herbs,  enclosed  with  a  slight  iron  railing,  in  which  were 
many  winding  walks  and  garden-seats,  mviting  to  study 
and  contemplation:  each,  though  somewhat  formal  and 
artificial,  yet  not  without  its  charms. 

The  young  ladies,  while  tea  was  preparing,  had  leisure 
to  admire  this  varied  scenery,  and  to  observe  the  last 
rays  of  the  departing  sun,  as  it  disappeared  behind  the 
trees.  Before  the  evening  closed  in,  the  candles  being 
lighted,  and  the  hissing  urns  placed  upon  the  table,  the 
ladvofthe  manor  then  summoned  her  young  visiters  to  tea, 
and  requesting  some  of  the  older  ones  to  relieve  her  from 
the  charge  of  preparing  it,  she  exerted  herself  to  remove 
that  embarrassment  which  young  persons  are  too  apt  to 
exhibit  on  occasions  when  they  should  exert  themselves  to 
become  agreeable.  She  asked  several  questions,  and  made 
many  remarks,  with  little  success :  a  simple  negative  or 
affirmative,  with  a  corresponding  grave  and  formal  de 
portment,  was  all,  for  some  time,  she  could  obtain  from 
them.  Not,  however,  quite  disheartened  by  these  difficul- 
ties, she  at  length  observed  something  in  the  countenance 
of  one  of  the  younger  ladies,  whom  we  shall  call  Sophia, 
of  a  nature  particularly  prepossessing.  To  this  young  per- 
son she  then  addressed  her  discourse,  and  receiving  4om 
her  a  calm  and  unembarrassed  answer,  was  enabled  to  sup- 
port a  conversation  with  her  till  the  ceremony  of  tea-drink- 
mg  was  over. 

During  this  conversation  the  youn^  Sophia  (for  she  was 
one  of  the  youngest  of  the  party)  said  nothing  very  bril- 
liant or  remarkable.  But  she  spoke  with  good  sense,  and 
without  any  awkward  or  aflTected  airs ;  being  guided  by 
the 'simple  desire  of  doing  or  saying  what  was  proper,  nei- 
theridiscovering  any  forwardness,  nor  seeking  to  show  her- 
self off  at  advantage ;  by  which  means  she  succeeded  in 
rendering  herself  far  more  agreeable  than  any  of  her  elders 
then  present.  And  here,  as  in  many  other  instances,  we 
see  the  lovely  effects  of  humility.  Humility  becomes  oui 
fallen  nature,  and  our  blessed  Saviour  himself  assumed  this 
garb  when  he  put  on  the  nature  of  man.  For  this  blessed 
and  holy  One,  being  in  the  form  of  Ood,  thought  it  not  rob- 
bery to  be  equal  with  Ood ;  but  made  himself  of  no  reputation 
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tmd  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  wu  made  m 
the  likene$$  of  men,  (PhiL  li.  6, 7.)  But  we  will  speak 
further  on  this  subject  m  its  place,  and  proceed  here  to  the 
business  for  which  the  party  were  assembled. 

As  soon  as  the  tea-things  were  removed,  and  the  doors 
shut,  the  lady  of  the  manor  thus  addressed  the  young 
people:  *' My  dear  young  friends,  the  subject  whicE 
now  calls  us  together  is  of  such  importance,  that  in 
comparison  thereof  nothmg  merely  temporal  can  bear 
the  smallest  proportion.  You  are  not  now  caltod  to 
observe  a  certain  form,  which  may  be  omitted  without 
peril  to  your  souls ;  but  you  are  required,  by  a  soleom 
voice  from  the  holy  Church  of  Christ,  to  declare  whether 
vou  will,  in  the  presence  of  God  and  of  the  Church,  re- 
new the  awful  promise  and  vow  that  was  made  for  yon 
by  your  sponsors  m  your  baptism,  and  whether  you  wUl 
ratify  and  confirm  the  same  in  your  own  persons,  ac- 
knowledging yourselves  bound  to  believe  and  to  do  all 
those  things  which  your  godftthers  and  godmotherB  then 
undertook  for  you." 

The  lady  of  the  manor  then  stated  to  the  young  people 
a  certain  fact ;  which  Was,  that  they  had  all,  as  members  of 
the  Established  Church  of  this  kingdom,  been  devoted  to 
Christ  in  their  infancy,  in  baptism,  and  that  intercessions 
had  been  made  and  vows  undertaken  on  their  behalf; 
the  Established  Church  agreeing  to  accept  the  surety- 
ship of  elder  persons  on  behalf  of  its  infknt  members. 
^*But,"  added  she;  '* inasmuch  as  the  Church  considers 
the  responsibility  of  the  sponsor  to  cease  when  the  person 
answered  for  arrives  at  a  competent  age,  which  is  gene- 
rally understood  to  be  about  the  fifteenth  year,  it  then,  in 
the  rite  of  confirmation,  solemnlv  calls  upon  the  individual 
to  confirm  the  vow  made  for  him  in  his  baptism.  It  is 
impossible,"  continued  the  lady  of  the  manor,  '^  to  say  at 
what  period  a  chUd  becomes  capable  of  wilful  sin,  or  at 
what  time  of  life  a  young  person  first  becomes  accounta- 
ble; but  all  denominations  of  Christians,  I  doubt  not, 
would  agree,  that  this  takes  place  at  a  much  earlier  a^ 
than  that  in  which  the  Church  of  England  calls  upon  its 
members  to  confirm  the  vow  made  at  their  baptism*  And 
thouflrh  individuds  under  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  may 
plead  the  heedlessness  of  childhood  as  some  excuse  for  the 

Vol.  I.  B 
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neglect  of  their  spiritoal  concerBs,  yet  after  that  tune 
it  IS  very  certain  that  young  people  are  capable  of  at- 
tending to  the  affairs  of  their  souls,  inasmuch  as  at  thai 
period  they  often  become  exceedingly  eager  to  procure 
for  themselves  the  good  things  of  this  world,  and  are  ^Uy 
alive  to  what  they  conceive  to  be  their  present  interests. 
We  cannot  therefore  attribute  the  too  frequent  neglect  of 
religion  which  is  so  observable  at  this  time  of  life,  to  any 
ot^r  cause  than  the  natural  depravitv  of  the  human  heart, 
and  to  that  enmity  against  God  which  exists  in  every  un- 
converted character. 

"  This  being  the  case,"  continued  the  lady,  "  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  but  that  every  young  person  who  con- 
tinues after  a  competent  time,  to  shut  ms  ears  to  instruc* 
tion,  is  in  danger  of  eternal  condemnation ;  so  that  if  such 
young  person  should  die  in  this  state,  there  would  be  great 
cause  of  apprehension  on  his  account. 

"  It  is  commonly  said,  by  the  profane  and  thoughtless, 
that  youth  is  the  time  for  pleasure,  and  for  the  enjoyment 
of  life.  We  will  not  now  stay  to  decide  whether  what  the 
world  calls  pleasure  is  the  same  thing  with  the  true  enjoy- 
ment of  life,  but  we  will  ask  these  questiiHis:  If  young  per- 
sons at  your  age  despise  the  voice  of  the  Church,  which  at 
this  time  calls  upon  them  to  repent  and  torn  unto  the  Lord, 
are  they  assured  that  they  will  ever  again  hear  the  like 
gracious  calls  ?.  and  are  they  quite  certain  that,  having 
neglected  this  opportunity  of  coming  to  their  God,  another 
may  be  allowed  them?  Repentance  is  the  gift  of  God; 
and  those  only  run  after  the  liord  who  are  first  drawn  by 
him.  If  we  say  to  those  who  address  us  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  'Depart,  and  come  at  a  more  convenient  time,' 
they  may  perhaps  depart,  but  the  time  of  their  return  may 
never  arrive.  Life  is  uncertain ;  opportunity  may  never 
again  be  offered ;  and  thoush,  under  the  terrors  of  ap- 
proaching death,  we  may  se^  repentance,  even  with  tears, 
OS  Esauaid,  it  may  never  be  granted  unto  us." 

The  lady  of  the  manor  then  proceeded  to  say,  that  as 
she  'hoped  to  spend  many  evenings  with  these  younff 
people,  and  intended  (the  Lord  permitting)  to  enter  with 
them  into  an  explanation  of  each  of  the  important  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  she  should  content  herself  on  this, 
\he  first  evening  of  their  meeting,  by  endeavouring  merely 
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4o  impress  tbem  with  the  wisdom  of  seizing  the  present 
moment  for  religious  improvement,  and  not  putting  off 
repentance  to  a  future  time.  She  then  added,  that  she 
would,  if  agreeable,  repeat  a  short  story  which  she  thought 
much  to  the  purpose  of  their  present  conversation.  The 
young  ladies  expressed  their  satisfaction  at  this  proposal, 
and  the  lady  of  the  manor  accordingly  proceeded  to  rdate 

The  History  of  the  Lady  Caroline • 

<<  My  father,"  said  the  lady  of  the  manor,  **  inherited  a 
small  estate  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  superb 
mansion  of  the  Earl  of  S .  My  father's  property,  in- 
deed, was  so  intermingled  with  the  domains  of  this  noble- 
man, that  it  became.  Tike  the  vineyard  of  Naboth  to  the 
King  of  Samaria,  a  matter  of  great  uneasiness  to  the  earl. 
But,  as  the  house  and  grounds  had  been  long  in  our  family, 
my  father  could  not  bring  his  mind  to  part  with  them,  al- 
thou£rh  he  indulged  the  taste  of  the  earl  in  the  decorations 
of  his  house,  and  the  arrangement  of  his  grounds,  in  order 
to  render  his  small  dwelling  as  little  of  an  eye-sore  as  pos- 
sible to  the  nobleman  and  his  visiters. 

<^  Our  house  was  very  old ;  and  having  formed  part  of  an 
ancient  monastery,  it  was  allowed,  when  repaired  by  my 
father,  to  retain  as  much  of  its  former  character  as  possible. 
Many  of  the  gothic  windows  were  filled  with  stained  glass ; 
the  grotesque  figures  of  carved  wood  were  still  lefl  in  their 
ancient  situations  over  the  doors  and  windows ;  and  the 
rude  crosses  were  permitted  to  retain  their  places  on  those 
parts  of  the  roof,  on  which  they  had  been  originally  fixed. 
The  gardens  also  were  laid  out  in  a  style  corresponding 
with  the  house;  and  the  same  taste  was  consulted  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  interior  of  the  dwelling,  at  least  as  far 
as  did  not  interfere  with  the  comfort  of  its  inhabitants. 

^<  There  was  a  room  at  the  very  top  of  the  house,  which 
extended  the  whole  length  of  the  building.  This  room 
was  in  fact  only  a  garret,  having  a  sloping  roof,  with  such 
wmdows  jutting  out  from  the  roof  as  are  frequently  seen 
in  old  buildings :  these,  however,  were  embellished  with 
much  CTotesque  carving,  while  the  higher  parts  of  them 
were  decorated  with  panes  of  old  painted  glass.^  My  fa 
ther  made  this  room  his  study,  furnishing  it  with  book 
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shelves  and  suitable  desks,  enrichlDg  the  wall  between  the 
book-cases  with  certain  old  prints,  bronze  busts,  and  fig  ires 
on  pedestals ;  which,  together  with  such  samples  of  old 
chairs  and  tables  as  he  was  able  to  collect,  formed  an  as- 
sortment of  furniture  which  might  well  have  suited  the  ab- 
bots and  monks  who  formerly  occupied  the  house. 

<<  My  father  was  as  singularly  attached  to  old  books  as 
to  old  furniture ;  in  consequence  of  which  his  venerable 
book-cases  were  seldom  disgraced  by  modern  works  in 
handsome  bindings :  and,  as  he  undertook  the  literary  part 
of  my  education,  he  failed  not  to  endeavour  to  inspire  me 
with  the  same  taste. 

<'  In  this  apartment,  which  I  have  thus  minutely  de- 
scribed, I  always  spent  several  hours  of  every  day.  It  was 
in  one  of  the  above-mentioned  windows,  which  projected 
from  the  roof,  that  my  chair  and  desk  were  placed,  and 
near  to  it  my  little  shelf  of  books  and  work-basket. 

"  I  had  no  sister ;'  and  my  brothers  being  much  older 
than  myself,  and  for  the  most  part  absent  from  home, 
either  at  school  or  at  college,  I  was  from  early  childhood 
much  used  to  be  alone,  and,  in  consequence,  became  ex- 
tremely fond  of  solitude;  although,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that 
I  did  not  often  employ  the  opportunities  afforded  by  this 
solitude  to  the  best  purposes.  Thus  I  spent  many  hours  in 
my  little  cell,  as  my  father  used  to  call  it,  sometimes  en- 
joying great  happiness  there,  and  at  other  times  enduring 
as  much  misery,  in  proportion  as  my  mind  was  directed 
to  proper  subjects  or  otherwise.  But  I  have  reason  to 
think,  that  my  indul^gent  parents  never  suspected  the  cause 
of  a  certain  oppression  of  spirits,  which,  nevertheless,  they 
must  have  occasionally  observed  in  me. 

There  are  some  persons,  who  can  specify  the  day,  and 
even  the  hour,  in  which  they  first  received  religious  im- 
pressions: this  however  is  not  my  case;  since  I  am  unable 
to  remember  the  time  when  I  had  not  some  sense  of  the 
importance  of  religion,  and  when  my  conduct  and  feelings 
were  not  in  some  degree  influenced  by  it.  But  these  im- 
pressions were  extremely  different  at  different  times ;  so 
that  while  I  recollect  certam  periods  in  my  youth  in  which 
I  felt  my  heart  considerably  drawn  towards  heavenly  things, 
I  remember  also  many  other  seasons  in  which  I  was  ready 
to  sacrifice  all  things  to  the  world. 
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^  My  parents  seized  the  earliest  opportunities  of  giving 
me  Christian  instruction ;  nor  did  they  relax  their  efforts 
'  of  this  kindj  until  they  were  separated  from  me  hy  death. 
They  also  took  infinite  pains  to  give  me  simple  Christian 
habits ;  at  the  same  time  very  anxiously  setting  me  the  ex- 
ample of  all  that  they  wished  me  to  be.  My  rather  was  a 
truly  pious  man,  and  a  laborious  parish-priest ;  while  my 
mother  was  self-denying,  humble,  and  active  in  the  per* 
formance  of  every  Christian  duty.  Under  such  parents, 
it  would  have  been  strange,  if  I  had  not  at  least  become 
acquainted  with  the  leading  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and 
acquired  some  religious  habits.  But  a  real  change  of  heart 
is  a  divine  work,  and  cannot  be  effected  by  the  most  careful 
or  laborious  course  of  instruction.  It  is  sometimes  how- 
ever very  difficult  to  distin^ish  in  young  persons  the  effect 
of  so^y  examples  and  a  pious  education  from  those  effec- 
tual workings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  which  a  vital  change 
IS  wrought  in  the  heart;  more  especially  as,  after  this 
change,  the  natural  corruptions  still  continue  to  work 
within,  and  sometimes  with  seemingly  greater  violence 
than  before,  inasmuch  as  they  are  put  in  motion  by  the 
power  which  is  acting  for  their  ^^Btruction.  On  these 
accounts  I  can  not  undertake  to  say  at  what  period  of  my 
life  £  was  first  made  really  sensible  of  divine  impressions ; 
though  as  i  before  said,  I  can  remember  deriving  some 
pleasure  from  religious  pursuits  in  my  early  youth. 

**  I  was  very  early  taught  to  find  satisfaction  in  visiting 
the  poor,  in  working  for  them,  and  reading  to  them.  My 
Bible  was  represented  to  me  as  an  inexhaustible  source  of 
sweet  meditation,  affording  endless  prospects  of  peace  and 
glory.  My  father  also  took  great  pains  in  leading  me  to 
admire  the  beautiful  works  of  creation,  and  to  consider 
them  as  so  many  earnests  of  what  the  Father  of  all  good 
has  promised  to  provide  for  those  who  love  him  in  the 
world  to  come :  so  that  every  tree  and  every  flower,  the 
murmuring  brooks  and  shady  woods,  the  star-light  nights 
and  sunny  days,  in  my  young  imagination,  were  made  to 
abound  with  sweet  promises  and  pleasant  prospects  of  ever* 
lasting  bliss ;  the  door  to  which  was  already  opened  bv  a 
dear  and  suffering  Saviour.  The  effect  of  these  cheering 
and  holy  instructions,  particularly  during  the  first  ten  or 
eleven  years  of  my  life,  were  at  tunes  so  powerful  as  to 
«  2. 
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maintain  a  prevailing  influence  upon  my  mind;  under 
which  I  was  accustomed  to  enjoy  so  sweet  a  peace,  that 
my  little  cell  appeared  to  me  a  paradise,  while  I  could 
truly  say,  Lord,  it  is  good  for  me  to  be  here.  (Matt.  xvii. 
4.)  And  thud  it.will  ever  he  found,  in  every  situation  of 
life,  that  when  we  live  near  to  God,  and  conform  oor^ 
selves  in  all  things  to  the  divine  will,  we  shall  he  happy ; 
hut,  whenever  our  will  rises  in  opposition  to  the  sove* 
reign  pleasure  of  the  Ahnighty,  our  peace  will  depart 
from  us.  « 

*<  J  mentioned  hefore,  that  my  father's  little  estate  bor^ 
dered  closely  upon  the  domains  of  the  Earl  of  S  « 
The  two  houses  were  in  such  near  neighbourhood,  that 
when  seated  in  my  usual  place  in  my  father's  study,  which 
was,  as  I  before  described  it,  in  the  roof  of  our  house,  1 
could  from  thence  distinguish  any  one  standing  at  the  door 
or  windows  of  the  mansion-house,  and  was  even  able  to  dis- 
cern in  what  manner  such  persons  might  be  employed. 

**  There  was  nothing  intervening  between  the  two  houses 
except  a  little  grass*  plot  in  front  of  my  father's  habita- 
tion, a  narrow  lane  or  coach- way,  and  a  very  small  part 
of  the  earl's  pleasure-ground.  Moreover,  exactly  opposite 
to  my  window  there  stood  an  iron  gate  of  slight  construc- 
tion,' which  formed  so  considerable  an  opening  among  the 
trees  as  to  leave  my  view  entirely  unobstructed. 

<<  That  part  of  the  mansion-house  which  faced  my  win- 
dow was  not  the  grand  front  of  the  house,  but  that  which 
contained  some  of  the  more  private  apartments ;  and  among 
the  rest,  those  occupied  by  Lady  Caroline,  the  only  daugh- 
ter of  the  earl,  her  governess  and  her  maid.  On  this  side 
was  also  a  portico,  supporting  a  large  balcony,  into  which 
the  yQung  lady's  rooms  opened,  and  upon  which  she  oflen 
came  out,  when  the  weather  would  adimt,  to  read,  to  play 
upon  her  harp,  or  to  study  her  lesson. 

^  Lady  Caroline  was  a  few  years  older  than  myself,  and, 
having  a  fine  person,  appeared  to  my  young  and  foolish 
mind  the  model  of  all  human  perfection ;  though  there 
was,  perhaps,  very  little  in  her  that  was  truly  admirable : 
for  it  has  since  occurred  to  me,  that  her  manners,  which  I 
then  thought  so  charming,  were  at  times  haughty,  cold,  and 
distant,  and  at  other  times  superciliously  condescending. 
Self  was  mingled,  or  mther  predominant,  in  every  action^ 
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and  she  perhaps  never  mdved  or  spoke  in  pablic,  without, 
studying  effect.  Neither  could  any  thing  better  have  been 
expected  in  the  common  course  of  things  from  this  unhap- 
py young  lady,  whose  education  was  of  the  most  superficial 
kind,  and  who  was  constantly  surrounded  by  flatterers. 
She  was,  however,  iiandsome ;  was  possessed  of  many 
showy  accomplishments;  was  richly  and  fashionably 
clothed;  was  never  addressed  but  with  the  utmost  respect, 
rode  in  a  coach ;  and  lived  in  a  superb  house — she  was 
,  therefore,  to  me  not  only  an  object  of  admiration,  but,  at 
ength,  of  the  most  vehem^t  envy :  which  last  sinful  feel- 
mg  at  times  gained  so  much  upon  me,  as  very  materially 
to  interrupt  my  peace.  Nevertheless,  although  I  knew  this 
feeling  to  be  wrong,  I  did  not  resist  it;  or,  rather,  I  did 
not  use  the  means  appointed  by  God  for  the  mortification 
of  it,  but  allowed  it  to  remain  as  a  thorn  in  my  flesh,  to  the 
total  destruction  of  my  comfort. 

'^  When  the  earl's  fiimily  were  absent  from  this  seat, 
which  oflen  happened,  by  employing  my  thoughts  less 
about  Lady  Caroline,  I  in  a  great  measure  recovered  my 
happiness,  becoming,  as  I  fancied,  content  with  my  humble 
situation.  On  her  return,  however,  my  supposed  humitity 
constantly  disappeared ;  I  became  dissatisfied  with  myself 
and  all  about  me ;  thinking  of  httle  else  than  this  envied 
object,  and  even  going  so  far  as  sometimes  to  wish  I  could 
change  places  with  her. 

'<  Had  the  Almighty  granted  my  wish,"  continued  the 
lady  of  the  manor, ''  how  dreadful  to  me  would  have  been 
the  consequences  of  my  vain  desires !  My  heavenly  Fa* 
ther  however  dealt  not  with  me  according  to  my  deserts; 
but,  while  he  made  me  feel  my  sin,  he  spared  me  the  pun- 
ishment of  it.  I  will  now,  without  speaking  so  much  of 
myself,  proceed  with  the  history  of  the  beautiful  and  ac- 
complished daughter  of  the  Earl  of  S . 

<<  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  Lady  Caroline  was  taken  out 
of  the  hands  of  her  governess,  and  introduced  at  Court. 
Her  appearance  there,  we  heard,  was  brilliant,  and  her 
success,  speaking  after  the  manner  of  the  world,  such,  that 
she  obtained  the  heart  of  a  young  marquis,  who  immedi* 
ately  offered  her  his  hand,  and  was  accepted.  What  the 
merits  of  this  young  nobleman  were,  I  am  not  authorised 
tt>  say,  but  it  was  determined,  for  family  reasons,  that  the 
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mamage  should  not  take  place  until  he  came  of  age,  oi 
which  he  wanted  some  months. 

*<  While  this  marriage  was  in  agitation,  and  the  young 
nobleman  in  attendance  qn  his  bride  elect,  the  family  ar- 
rived in  our  neighbourhood,  displaying  before  my  eyes  all 
that  could  be  imagined  of  worldly  splendour  and  worldly 
hlippiness ;  and  it  may  well  be  supposed,  that  the  view  of 
these  things  by  no  means  added  to  my  felicity.  In  the 
mean  time,  I  was  frequently  invited  to  the  earl's  house : , 
and  though  my  parents  did  not  desire  such  society  for  me 
as  I  mixed  with  there,  yet  they  found  it  extremely  difficult 
altogether  to  withhold  me  from  it. 

"  The  Earl  of  S— had  three  sons ;  the  youngest  of 

whom,  Mr.  William,  was  destined  for  the  Church.  This 
young  nobleman,  by  the  especial  mercy  of  God,  having 
been  placed  at  the  University  under  the  charge  of  a  pious 
tutor,  was  so  effectually  wrought  upon  by  his  instruc- 
tions as  to  exhibit,  even  at'  that  early  and  dangerous  pe- 
riod of  life,  many  very  decisive  evidences  of  a  change  of 
heart. 

''  At  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking,  all  the  sons  of 
the  earl  were  at  home ;  and  I  more  than  once  witnessed 
conversations  of  a  very  serious  tendency  between  Mr. 
William  and  his  sister,  one  of  which  I  particularly  remem- 
ber. I  was  admitted,  one  morning,  to  sit  with  Lady  Caro- 
line, and  certain  other  young  ladies  of  distinction,  in  the 
dressing-room  of  the  former.  We  were  engaged  with  our 
needles,  when  Mr.  William  entered,  and,  addressing  his 
sister  affectionately,  asked  permission  to  read  to  us.  Hav- 
ing received  this  permission,  he  was  hastening  to  get  a 
book,  when  she  called  afler  him,  and  implored  him,  with 
assumed  earnestness,  and  an  affected  shrug  of  the  shoulders, 
not  on  any  account  to  bring  a  religious  book.  On  hearing 
this  he  turned  back,  and  taking  a  seat  by  her  on  the  sofa, 
he  spoke  with  much  warmth  and  tenderness  upon  the  un- 
certainty of  life,  the  certainty  of  death,  the  realities  of 
eternal  punishment,  and  the  way  laid  open  for  escape 
She  heard  him  with  impatience,  attempting  often  to  inter- 
rupt him ;  till  at  length,  breaking  out  into  a  haughty  and 
contemptuous  laugh,  she  uttered  certain  expressions  which 
but  too  plainly  proved  to  me  that  this  admired  young  lady 
was  in  fact  an  infidel,  a  character,  I  fear,  too  common 
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unong  those  who  are  lovers  of  pleasure,  and  devoted  to  the 

F resent  world     Tins  was  one  of  the  last  mterviews  which 
had  with  Lady  Caroline,  and  it  left  an  impression  upon 
my  mind  of  an  exceedingly  painful  nature. 

*<It  was  soon  after  this,  that  the  fuxaly  removed  to 
town,  confessedly  with  the  purpose  of  preparing  for  the 
intended  marriage.  On  the  morning  of  their  departure,  I 
was  sitting  at  my  window,  finishing  some  inglorious  task 
of  plain  work  which  required  to  be  speedily  concluded,  with 
an  old  edition  of  Baxter's  Saint's  Everlaisting  Rest  lying 
open  before  me — when  the  sound  of  carriages  caused  me 
to  lift  up  my  head.  I  perceived  a  superb  phaeton,  drawn 
t>y  four  horses,  issuing  out  of  the  gates  of  the  mansion- 
house,  followed  by  the  earVa  travemng-caniage,  the  iam- 
ily-coach,  and  many  out-riders.  In  thi&  phaeton  was  the 
young  marquis,  with  Lady  Caroline  sitting  by  his  side. 
The  young  lady  was  dressed  with  uncommon  elegance,  and 
the  white  plumes  of  her  riding-hat  floating  in  the  air,  ex- 
cited in  my  unsahctified  imagination  an  idea  of  the  utmost 
splendour,  elegance,  and  pleasure.  Just  catching  a  view 
of  me,  as  I  stood  at  my  garret-window,  she  bowed  with  a 
condescending  smile;  and  then,  pointing  me  out  to  her 
companion ,  I  was  saluted  by  him  in  the  same  manner.  All 
this  took  up  only  one  moment ;  for  thf:  trees  in  an  instant 
concealed  every  thing  from  me  but  the  white  plumes  of 
Lady  Caroline's  hat. 

"  t  remained  at  my  window  till  the  gay  party  had  pass- 
ed; then,  turning  round,  and  looking  upon  the  mean 
spot  I  occupied,  the  old  book  open  before  me,  my  task  of 
plain  work,  the  old-fashioned  furniture,  grim  busts,  and 
musty  folios,  by  which  I  was  surrounded — I  burst  into 
tears,  and  sat  down  to  work,  considering  myself  as  the 
most  neglected  and  hopeless  of  human  brings ;  when,  in 
reality,  I  had  reason  to  think  myself  one  of  the  most  pe- 
culiarly favoured. 

*<My  mind  was  so  filled  with  the  thoughts  of  Lady 
Caroline's  happiness,  that,  fi>r  more  than  three  months 
from  that  time,  I  had  no  enjoyment  for  my  own  home, 
or  friends,  or  employments;  I  neglected  to  struggle 
against  this  temptation;  I  did  not  seek  assistance  uom 
above  for  that  purpose;  and  thirefore  I  had  no  right 
to  expect  I  should  receive  strength  sufficient  for  my 
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day.  Notwithstanding  I  was  at  length  delivered  from 
this  snare,  though  not  in  the  least  degree  hy  my  own  en* 
deavours,  but  entirely  through  the  goodness  and  mercy  of 
God. 

<*  In  the  mean  time,  injudicious  people,  such  as  are  to 
be  found  in  all  neighbourhoods,  and  from  whom  the  best 
and  most  careful  parents  will  find  it  difficult  to  preserve 
their  children,  came,  from  time  to  time,  to  my  father^ 
house,  bringing  reports  of  what  the  earl's  family  were  do- 
ing in  town:  tellmg  of  the  superb  entertainments  they 
gave,  the  admiration  which  the  marchioness  elect  excited 
wherever  she  appeared,  the  elegant  clothes  and  jewels 
which  were  in  preparation  for  the  wedding,  and  many  other 
matters  of  the  same  kind ;  all  of  which  served  to  feed  the 
flame  of  dissatisfaction  which  burned  in  my  breast.  But, 
as  I  kept  all  these  feelings  carefully  to  myself,  being  se- 
cretly ashamed  of  them,  my  parents  did  not  think  of  re- 
moving me  entirely  out  of  the  way  of  this  foolish  kind  of 
discourse;  and  finding  their  own  miads  unafiected  byit, 
they  were  probably  not  aware  of  the  injurioui?  effects  it 
had  produced  upon  me. 

^  In  this  manner  things  went  on  till  towards  the  end  of 
autumn,  when,  after  expecting  every  hour  to  hear  of  the 
marriage  of  Lady  Caroline,  news  was  one  day  brought  that 
she  was  dangerously  ill,  having  caught  cold  at  a  masque- 
rade. Our  next  information  was,  that  this  cold  had  brought 
on  a  violent  fever.  And,  a  few  days  afterwards,  I  was 
truly  shocked  by  hearmg  that  the  beautiful  object  of  ray 
envy  and  admiration  had  ceased  to  live. 

*<  I  can  give  you  no  idea  of  my  feelings  on  this  affecting 
occasion:  they  were  mingled  emotions  of  terror,  pity,  and 
amazement.  I  had  never  conceived  the  possibility  of  such 
an  event  as  the  .death  of  this  splendid  object  of  my  envy ; 
and  I  nowi'emembered  with  anguish  the  contempt  she  had 
expressed  for  religion,  withvmy  still  more  wicked  murmurr 
ings  against  that  God,  who  had  appointed  my  lot  in  a  state 
of  holy  retirement,  under  the  charge  of  pious  and  tender 
parents. 

"  During  the  interval  between  the  death  and  the  funeral 
of  poor  Lady  Caroline,  I  spent  much  time  in  my  little 
study,  where  I  poured  out  my  tears  without  restraint.  My 
lArents  knew  not  all  that  passed  in  my  mind.  They  thought 
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tof  grief  natural,  and  not  to  be  blamed :  therefi>re,  leaviDff 
me  to  myself,  they  allowed  this  awful  event  to  have  its  fufi 
influence  upon  my  mind.  And,  wich  God's  blessing,  I  be- 
lieve that  it  was  rendered  really  useful  to  me ;  since,  from 
that  time,  my  views  of  the  importance  of  religion  became 
gradually- more  solid  and  operative. 

*'  At  If^ngth,  the  day  arrived  when  the  remains  of  poor 
Lady  CaroBne  were  to  enter  the  village.  The  fimoral  was 
to  take  place  at  the  family-seat;  and  the  morning  was 
nshered  in  by  the  tolling  of  the  muffled  beU.  About  noon« 
day,  the  deep  rumbling  of  wheels  announced  the  approach 
of  the  hearse  and  mourning-coaches.  I  was  at  my  window, 
en  the  ver^  spot  from  whence  I  had  seen  Lady  Caroline  for 
the  last  time.  In  this  place  1  stood,  as  it  were  unable  to 
move,  till  the  sound  of  wheels  became  louder,  and  I  could 
distinguish  through  the  trees,  which  were  then  leafless,  the 
deep  black  of  the  hearse,  and  the  white  plupaes  with  which 
it  was  surrounded.  That  hearse  container  the  remains  of 
what  I  had  considered  the  peifection  of  elegance,  beauty, 
and  felicity ;  and  now  I  felt  how  utterly  inadequate  beau- 
ty, ruik,  and  fashicm  are,  to  ensure  the  happiness  of  an 
immortal  being !  ^  Oh,  Lady  Caroline,'  I  cried,  in  the  bit- 
terness of  my  reelings,  *  had  you  been  the  poorest,  the  most 
deformed,  most  despised  creature  upon  earth,  and  had  yet 
given  evidence  of  a  chaise  of  heart,  your  friends  would 
nave  had  at  this  moment  a  consolation,  which  nothing  on 
earth  can  now  give  them.'  And,  on  this  occasion,  the 
cheerless  words  of  the  poet  recurred  to  my  mind — 

**  *.fiow  lov'd,  how  valued  oDcei  avuls  thee  not. 
To  whom  reUted)  or  by  vrfaom  begot ; 
A  heap  of  dost  alone  remiifais  of  thee, 
Tia  aU  thoa  arf,  and  bjI  the  proud  ihall  be.' 

**The  hearse  approached,  and  the  white  plumes  again 
waved  in  the  same  place  where  those  had  flourished  on  the 
head  of  Lady  Caroline,  exciting  in  my  foolish  mind  such 
strange  ideas  of  prosperity,  elegance,  and  happiness.  I 
watched  the  mournful  train  till  it  entered  the  gates  of  the 
mansion>house,  and,  winding  around  to' the  chief  front, 
passed  out  of  my  view.  I  then  fell  on  my  knees,  and 
thanked  God  for  eH  those  particiilar  circumstances  m  my 
situation,  which  1  had  hitherto  deplored  ^s  misfortunes/ 
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— ^viz.  my  humble  birth,  my  retired  situation,  my  homelj 
dress,  the  necessity  I  was  under  of  working  hard  and  living 
plainly ;  and,  abpve  all,  for  that  greatest  of  all  blessings,  a 
pious  education :  all  which  circumstances  I  was  now  led  to 
eonsider  as  affording  such  an  earnest  of  the  divine  favour  as 
I  never  could  be  sufficiently  thankful  for" 

Here  the  lady  of  the  manor  paused  a  moment,  and  then 
•aid,  *<My  dear  young  friends,  may  the  history  of  this 
young  lady,  who  was  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  the  highest 
prospects  of  earthly  grandeur,  afford  a  seasonable  lesson 
to  you,  and  lead  you  to  remember  your  Creator  in  the  day 
of  your  youth^tohile  the  evil  days  come  not,  nor  theyeart  draw 
nigh  when  you  wUl  say,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  them,^*  (Eccl. 
xii.  1.) 

The  lady  of  the  manor  then  expatiated  somewhat  liurgely 
upon  the  miserv  of  those  who  die  without  having  been 
previously  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  God  in  Christ,  and 
experienced  a  real  change*  of  heart.— -^' My  dear  young 
friends,"  she  said,  <^  did  you  ever  cpnsider  what  your  loss 
would  be,  should  you  be  so  miserable  as  to  lose  heaven  ? 
I  remember,"  added  she,  "being  formerly  much  struck 
with  some  passages  on  this  subject  in  my  favourite  book, 
Baxter's  Saint's  Everlasting  Rest ;  and,  if  you  have  no 
objection,  I  will  read  those  passages  to  you,  sincerely 
hoping  that,  with  God's  blessing,  they  may  be  rendered  as 
profitable  to  you  as  they  were  to  me. 

'<  <  The  glorious  personal  perfection  which  the  saints  en- 
joy in  heaven,  forms  one  distinguishing  privilege  of  which 
the  ungodly  will  be  for  ever  deprived.  They  lose  that 
shining  lustre  of  the  body,  surpassing  the  brightness  of  the 
sun  at  noon-day.  Though  the  bodies  of  the  wicked  will  be 
raised  more  spiritual  than  they  were  upon  earth,  yet  that 
will  only  make  them  capable  of  the  more  exquisite  tor- 
ments. They  would  be  glad,  at  that  time,  if  every  member 
were  a  dead  member,  that  it  might  not  feel  the  punishment 
inflicted  on  it ;  or  if  the  whole  body  as  a  rotteti  carcass, 
might  lie  undisturbed  in  the  dust.  As  a  still  more  de- 
g^din?  privation,  the  ungodly  will  waat  that  moral  perfecr 
tion  which  the  blessed  ei^oy,  viz.  that  holy  frame  of  mindi 
that  cheerful  readiness  to  do  the  will  of  God,  and  that  per- 
fect rectitude  of  soul,  which  do  especially  characterize  their 
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fu^h  and  holy  state.  Instead  of  these,  the  tmregenerate 
will  manifest  that  perverseness  of  will,  that  loathing  of 
good,  that  love  to  evil,  and  that  violence  of  passion,  wnich 
possessed  and  actuated  them  upon  earth.  It  b  true,  their 
understandings  will  be  much  cleared,  by  the  absence  of 
former  temptations,  and  their  experience  of  the  vanity  of 
former  delusions :  but  they  will  still  exhibit  the  very  same 
dispositions,  which  once  hurried  them  on  to  work  all  ini- 
quity with  greediness.  In  a  word,'  there  will  be  a  greater 
difference  between  these  miserable  wretches  and  a  fflori* 
tied  saint,  than  there  is  between  a  loathsome  mass  of  cor- 
ruption upon  earth  and  the  sun  shining  in  the  firmament 
Moreover,  the  impenitent  will  have  no  comfortable  rela* 
tion  to  God,  nor  any  communion  with  him.  At  they  did 
fyoi  like  to  reiatn  Gk>d  m  their  knowledge,  but  said  unto  him, 
Depart  from  UB^for  we  desire  not  the  knovoledge  of  thy 
wayi;  so  Grod  will  abhor  to  retain  them  in  his  household. 
Little  does  the  world  know  what  a  loss  that  soul  hath,  who 
losee'God.  What  a  dungeon  would  the  earth  be,  '"£  de- 
prived of  the  sun!  Or  what 'a  loathsome  carrion  would 
the  body  become,  if  separated  from  the  soul !  Yet,  all 
these  are  nothmg  to  the  loss  of  God !  As  the  enjoyment 
of  Grod  is  the  heaven  of  the  saints,  so  the  loss  of  God  is 
the  hell  of  the  ungodly.' '' 

The  lady  then  turned  to  another  part  of  the  book,  and 
read  these  words : —  ^ 

«< « The  principal  author  of  hell-torments  is  €fod  himself. 
As  it  was  no  less  than  €fod  whom  the  sinner  had  offended 
so  it  is  no  less  than  God  who  will  punish  him  for  his  offen- 
ces. He  hath  prepared  those  torments  for  his  enemies. 
His  continued  anger  will  still  be  there  devouring  them. 
His  breath  of  indignation  will  kindle  the  flames.  His 
wrath  will  be  an  intolerable  burden  to  their  souls.  If  it 
«rere  but  a  creature  they  had  to  do  with,  they  migfht  better 
near  it.  Wo  to  him  that  falls  under  the  8troke$  of  the 
Almighty !  It  U  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  <fthe 
Hmng  Qod:  " 

The  lady  of  the  manor  having  read  these  extracts  from 
the  Saint's  Rest,  closed  the  book,  and  asked  the  young 
ladies  if  the^  were  willing  to  join  with  her  in  prayer-r-a 
proposal  with  which  they  all  most  cheerfully  complied. 

Her  prayer  was  very  simple;  hut,  as  it  was  particu- 

Vof.  I.  r 
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larly  adapted  to  young  persons  who  are  brought  by  divine 
grace  to  see  the  necessity  of  renouncing  the  present  worlds 
and  entering  upon  a  new  course  of  life,  I  shall  insert  it  in 
this  place. 

T7ie  prayer  of  the  Lady  of  the  Muior  ia  Behalf  of  her 
Young  Companionty  that  U  tooiUd  please  Qod  togwe  them 
eerious  thoughts  (f  Religion* 

^  O  THOU  High  and  Mighty  One,  who  inhabitest  eter- 
nity, I  do  not  presume  to  approach  thy  presence,  trusting 
in  my  own  merits,  or  believing  myself  to  be  other  than  one 
of  the  most  vile  and  miserable  of  sinners.  But  I  come 
unto  thee  in  the  name,  and  through  the  merits,  of  that 
blessed  Saviour  who  gave  up  his  lifft  for  the  redemption  of 
manldnd.  Trusting  in  him,  as  a  Mediator  at  once  willing 
and  able  to  interfere  in  my  behalf,  and  ever  ready  to  ofiei 
up  my  petitions  before  the  throne  of  the  Almighty,  I  be- 
seech thee,  O  my  God,  to  have  mercy  upon  these  young 
persons  here  assembled  before  thee.  As  Job  interceded 
for  his  children,  lesi  they  should  home  sinned^  (Job  i.  5.)  so 
now  do  I  presume  to  suj^licate  for  these,  my  young  friends 
that  fear  of  the  Lord  which  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom 
and  that  true  repentance  which  is  untolife.  loring  before 
them,  O  Lord,  I  eamestl^r  pray  thee,  a  deep  sense  of  the 
importance  of  eternal  things,  and  the  emptiness  of  all 
earthly  concerns.  Make  them  to  know,  that  thy  day  will 
tome  as  a  thief  in  the  night ;  in  the  which  the  heavens  shall 
pass  away  w&h  a  great  noise^  and  the  elements  shall  meU 
with  fervent  heaJt;  when  the  earth  aUo^  and  the  works  that 
are  Uiereki,  shtUl  be  burned  up  ;  and  influence  them  to  that 
holy  conoersaHon  and  godliness^  which  may  prepare  them 
for  being  found  of  thee  in  peace  at  that  awful  period. 
(«  Pet.  iu.  10,11,14.) 

<*  These  are  no  longer  in  that  state  of  infancy,  wherein, 
it  could  be  justly  said  of  them,  By  reason  of  their  tender 
age  they  cannot  perform  the  promises  made  for  them  in 
their  baptism.  Should  they  now  be  surprised  by  death, 
they  must  stand  accountable  to  thee,  O  Lord,  for  the 
things  done  in  the  flesh ;  and,  if  they  have  not  been  cho- 
sen out  of  the  world,  if  they  have  remained  strangers 
to  the  holy  nature  and  life  of  thy  people^  if  they  have  not 
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received  that  holmeas  toit^out  %DHch  no  man  thaU  tee  (he 
Lordy  (Heb.  xii.  14.)  if  tbey  have  not  been  born  again 
— we  know  that  they  can  not  enter  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Hearken,  therefore,  O  Lord,  unto  my  prayer,  and  histen  to 
my  humble  supphcations.    Have  mercy  on  this  little  com- 

{>any,  for  whom  thy  Son  died :  take  from  them  that  sinful 
evity  and  sensuahty  of  heart,  by  which  all  unregencrate 
persons  are  separated  from  thee :  jfive  them  strong  and 
lasting  impressions  of  the  danger  oioiSending  thee.  May 
the  work  which  they  are  now  about  to  undertake,  even  the 
renewal  of  their  baptismal  vow,  be  executed,  not  only  in 
form,  but  in  spirit  and  in  truth :  for  thou  art  not  a  God 
dwelling  in  ieinples  made  viUh  hands ;  neUher  art  thou  to 
be  worshipped  wUh  men^s  hands^  as  if  ihou  needest  anff 
thing;  (Acts  xvii.  24,  25,)  but  thou  requireist  the  ser- 
vice of  the  heart.  Assist,  therefore,  O  Lord,  and  con- 
Strom  these  young  persons  to  give  thee  their  hearts. 
Draw  them,and  they  will  run  after  thee.  Bring  them  into 
thy  courts  J  and  they  wiU  he  glad  and  rejoice  in  thee.  (Canti- 
cles i.  4.)  But,  Lord,  we  know  that  of  themselves  they 
can  not  come ;  nay,  they  can  not  so  much  as  wish  to  come* 
They  are  hy  nature  as  the  dry  bones  of  those  who  are 
filaia  with  the  sword.  O  send  thy  holy  spirit  to  breathe 
upon  these  slain,  and  they  will  live.  (Ezek.  jucxvii.  9.) 
Let  thy  mercy,  O  Lord,  be  magnified  upon  them,  and  make 
them  partakers  of  thy  great  salvation.  Now  to  God  the 
Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  all  hon- 
our  and  glory,  world  without  end.  Amen. 
♦«  Our  Father;*  SfC. 

The  lady  of  the  ihanor  having  finished  her  address  to  the 
Almighty,  informed  the  young  people,  that  she  now  judged 
it  time  for  them  to  depart  to  their  respective  homes.  She^ 
also  exhorted  them  to  be  earnest  in  studying  their  Bibles, 
seeking  God  in  prayer,  and  avoiding  worldly  pleasures; 
adding,  that  she  hoped  they  diould  meet  again,  with  the 
Lord's  permission,  on  the  next  appointed  day:  after  which, 
they  took  their  leave,  all  of  them  being  much  pleased  with 
the  manner  in  which  they  lad  spent  theii  evening,  and 
some  of  them,  by  the  divine  help,  considerably  impressed 
by  certain  parts  of  the  conversation  which  had  taken 
place. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Ckmiaimng  a  brief  Vimo  of  the  leading  Doctrines  of  ihA 
CkriOMin  Religion^  and  a  CauHon  against  mistaking  the 
mitward  Form  of  Religion  for  the  inward  and  spiritual 
Chracie, 

When  the  young  party  met  again  at  the  manor-house, 
they  appeared  with  more  cheerful  countenances,  and  with 
considerably  less  embarrassment,  than  on  the  former  occar 
eion.  Two  of  the  young  party  informed  the  lady  of  the 
manor,  that  they  had  been  studying  Baxter's  Saint's  Rest 
since  last  they  met.  Others  said,  that  they  had  been  en- 
gaged in  reading  their  Bibles.  And  Miss  Sophia  added, 
that  she  had  found  out  the  most  delightful  place  which  could 
be  imagined,  wherein  to  sing  hymns,  and  read  the  Bible, 
without  interruption.  <<  It  is,  Madam,"  said  this  amiable 
little  girl,  "  the  comer  of  a  coppice  near  my  papa's  gar- 
den, in  which  I  am  allowed  to  walk  by  myself;  and  there 
is  a  brook  which  rmis  murmuring  anjong  the  trees,  an^ 
many  bees  are  there." 

The  lady  of  the  manor  smiled  with  pleasure  on  the  younr 
lady,  as  she  described,  with  youthful  animation,  the  swee^* 
place  of  retirement  which  she  had  chosen  for  her  medita- 
tions ;  remarking,  that  she  hoped  the  time  would  corner 
when  every  thicket  and  every  forest,  every  mountain  and 
every  fruitful  field,  would  resound  with  the  praises  of  the 
Lord.  "  For  his  glory ,"  proceeded  the  lady  of  the  manoz. 
<«  shall  cover  the  heavens,  and  ths  earth  shcU  he  faUof  hL 
praise;  and  his  brightness  shall  heasth^  Ught."  (Hak 
ni.  3,  4.) 

Thus  cheerfullv  did  the  pa^^  /  contmue  to  converse,  ti' 
the  tea-equipaee  was  remove'     imr.:tjiacely  after  wUci 
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the  lady  of  the  manor,  taking  down  the  Book  of  Prayen 
of  the  Church  of  England  from  her  hook-case,  and  opening 
to  the  Order  of  Confirmation,  or  laying  on  of  hands  upon 
those  that  are  baptized  and  come  to  years  of  discretion, 
she  asked  her  youthful  audience  if  they  had  ever  heard  the 
service  read?  to  which,  the  greater  part  of  them  answered 
tliat  they  had  not. 

The  lady  replied,  <<  We  will  then,  my  dear  young  people^ 
begin  this  evening,  by  reading  as  much  of  this  form  as  wiS 
give  you  an  idea  of  the  general  tendency  of  the  ordinance 
to  which  it  relates.  Yet,  before  I  begin  to  read,  I  must 
just  remark,  that  confirmation,  from  its  very  nature,  sup- 
poses that  the  persons  who  are  to  be  confirmed  have  been 
already  baptized.  But  as  I  shall  have  occasion  at  a  future 
time,"  continued  she,  ^  to  speak  to  you  largely  on  the  sub- 
ject of  baptism,  I  shall  here  content  myself  with  observing, 
that  there  exists  in  this  country,  and  also  in  other  countries 
of  Europe,  a-  denomination  of  Christians  who  do  not  ap- 
prove of  infant  baptism.  It  is  not  now  necessary  to  allege 
what  they  say  in  fiivour  of  their  opiDion ;  I  would  here 
merely  remark,  that  there  are,  and  have  been,  many  of 
the  excellent  of  the  earth  among  this  denomination  of 
Christians;  and,  as  the  point  upon  which  our  Church  differs 
from  them  is  not  essential  to  salvation,  we  are  bound  to 
them,  as  to  other  professing  Christians,  in  the  bonds  of 
brotherly  love,  and  should  be  prepared  to  meet  them  cor- 
dially on  all  those  points  in  which  our  sentiments  coincide 
with  theirs.  But,  to  leave  this  matter,  and  proceed  to  the 
more  immediate  business  of  the  day. 

**  I  will  first  inform  you,  my  dear  young  people,"  said 
the  lady  of  the  manor,  '*that  the  laying  on  of  hands,,  in 
which  the  ceremony  of  confirmation  chiefiy  consists,  is  un- 
derstood in  different  ways,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament* 

^  la  the  first  place,  it  is  taken  for  the  ordination  and  con- 
secration of  priests  and  ministers,  as  well  among  the  Jews 
as  Christians. 

"  Secondly,  it  is  sometimes  used  to  signify  the  establish- 
ment of  magistrates  in  their  various  offices. 

"  But  the  sense  in  which  laying  on  of  hands  is  under- 
stood in  confirmation,"  proceeded  she,  "  is  clearly  pointed 
out  in  Acts  viii.  17. — T%ey  laid  their  hands  on  them 
c2 
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that  were  haotized^  and  ihey  received  Oie  Holy  QAotf  •  And 
though,"  adaed  the  lad^  of  the  manor  ^  we  do  not  believe 
that  the  inward  and  spiritual  grace  of  God  always  and  ne- 
cessarily accompanies  or  follows  the  outward  ordinances  of 
religion ;  yet  of  this  we  may  rest  assured,  that  if  we  do 
not  rightly  profit  by  the  means  of  mce,  it  must  be  wholly 
owing  to  our  own  carelessness  and  want  of  fiiith." 

The  lady  of  the  manor  then  tcfok  up  the  Prayer-Book, 
and  began  to  read  as  follows  :— 

*^  <  Upon  the  day  appointed,  all  that  are  to  be  then  con* 
finned  being  placed,  and  standing  in  order  b^ore  the 
bishop,  he,  or  some  other  minister  appointed  by  him,  shall 
read  this  preface  following: 

<<  <  To  the  end  that  Confirmation  may  be  ministered  to 
the  more  edifymg  of  such  as  shall  receive  it,  the  Church 
hath  thought  good  to  order,  that  none  hereafter  shall  be 
confirmed,  but  such  as  can  say  the  Creed,  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  can  also  answer 
to  such  other  questions  as  in  the  short  Catechism  are  am- 
tained :  which  order  is  very  convenient  to  be  observed,  to 
the  end  that  children,  being  now  come  to  years  of  discre- 
tion, and  having  learned  what  their  godfathezB  and  godmo- 
thers promised  for  them  in  baptism,  they  may  themsdves, 
with  their  own  mouth  and  consent,  openly  before  the 
Church,  ratify  and  confirm  the  same,  and  also  promise 
that,  by  the  grace  of  God,  they  will  evermore  endeavour 
themselves  faithfully  to  observe  such  things,  as  they,  by 
their  own  confession,  have  assented  unto.'"  {See  Order 
of  Confirmation^ 

At  the  end  of  this  address,  the  lady  closed  the  Prayer* 
Book,  and  thus  spoke. — *<  You  may  see,  my  dear  young 
people,  from  what  I  have  just,  read,  that  our  Church  has 
made  what  provision  it  could  for  the  due  preparation  of 
the  candidates  for  confirmation,  although  these  pious  pre- 
cautions are  but  too  frequently  rendered  null  and  void, 
through  the  impiety  and  carelessness  of  parents  and  spon- 
sors." 

Thelady  of  the  manor  then  proceeded  to  point  out  to  the 
young  people,  that  it  was  of  more  consequence  for  them  to 
consider  the  great  end  and  purport  of  this  ordinance  of  con- 
firmation, than  to  dwell  largely  upon  the  particulars  of  the 
form  itself.  «'  This  ordinance,"  continued  she, ''  is  a  general 
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call  on  young  people  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  their 
Bouls,  and  to  ask  themselves,  whether  they  are  actually  in 
such  a  situation  as  may  afford  a  reasooable  hope  of  salva^ 
tion,  or  whether  they  are  still  living  in  that  unrenewed  state 
of  mind  which  is  the  sure  earnest  of  everlasting  destruction? 

'*  This  question^— namely,  whether  they  are  actuaUy  in 
a  state  of  salvation — ^is  a  question  no  doubt  very  often 
proposed,"  added  the  lady  of  the  manor,  **  by  parents  and 
teachers  to  their  children  aud  pupils;  but  ^t  caonot  be 
satisfactorily  answered  by  any  youufi*  person  who  knows 
not  what  it  is  to  be  in  a  state  of  salvation.  For  certain 
it  is,  that  no  one  can  form  a  just  judgment  on  this  point, 
unless  he  be  acquainted  with  the  leading  doctrines  of  our 
holy  religion;  for  want  of  which  knowledge,  many  have 
long  wai^ered  in  the  way  of  error,  Bupposiug  that,  by  a 
scrupulous  attention  to  the  forms  prescribed  by  the  oecu- 
liar  denomination  to  which  they  bdong,  they  are  perfectly 
secure,  while  the  heart  and  affectiona  have  remained  in  that 
state  of  utter  deadness  towards  God,  concerning  which  we 
are  taught,  that,  while  we  continue  therein,  we  are  chil- 
dren of  wrath,  and  heirs  of  hell." 

Here  the  lady  of  the  manor  paused;  and  the  young 
people  looked  at  each  other,  like  persons  just  waking  as  it 
were  from  a  deep  sleep,  without  being  yet  able  to  com 
prehend  by  whom  or  what  they  were  surrounded. 

The  lady  of  the  manor,  perceiving  their  confusion,  pro- 
ceeded to  make  this  remark. — ^^  Reli^um,"  said  she,  ^'  is  in 
itself  of  so  pure  and  spiritual  a  nature,  and  has  so  little, 
reference  to  that  part  of  us  which  is  corporeal,  that  it  coi^ 
stitut6s'the  chief  pleasure  and  delight  of  those  spiritual 
beings  who  inhabit  the  regions  of  everlasting  bliw,  even 
that  innumerable  company  of  angels  and  archangels,  who 
surround  the  throne  of  God,  and  who  rest  noi  day  and 
night f  sayings  Holy y  holy^  holy.  Lord  God  Almighty^  which 
toa#,  mnd  u,  and  if  to  come.  (Rev.  iv.  8.)  Notwithstanding' 
however  the  high  and  spiritual  nature  of  religion,"  conti- ' 
nued  she,  "  it  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  its 
divine  truths  and  sacred  duties  down  to  the  level  or  man's 
capacity  while  he  remains  in  the  body,  that  certain  forms 
of  worship  should  be  prescribed  in  the  Visible  Church  on 
earth,  and  that  the  time  and  manner  of  certain  cereippnious 
observances  flmciyg  every  denomination  of  Christians  should 
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be  fixed  and  detennined.  Now,  concerning  theee  oatward 
ibnns  and  modes  of  things,  there  always  will  be  some  dif* 
ference  of  opinion  among  men ;  and,  in  proportion  as  the 
religion  of  any  denomination  or  assembly  of  Christians  loses 
its  spirituality,  they  are  invariably  disposed  to  lay  an  in 
creasing  stress  upon  its  outward  forms  and  ordinances,  tiL 
at  length,  a  set  of  superstitious  observances  and  customs  is 
substituted  in  the  place  of  spiritual  worship.  And  hence," 
continued  the  lady,  ^'proceed  all  those  violent  contesbi 
which  we  witness  amon^  the  different  sects  of  Christians 
in  the  world,  and  for  which  no  complete  remedy  will  be 
found  until  the  spiritual  nature  of  our  religion  is  more  tho- 
roughly understood." 

In  this  place,  the  lady  having  paused  a  moment,  one  of 
the  young  people  ventured,  though  modestly,  to  remark,  that 
such  was  her  own  state  of  ignorance  with  regard  to  spiritual 
subjects  in  general,  that  she  had  no  clear  view  of  what  was 
really  important  or  what  was  not  so,  in  religi<ni.  She 
had,  she  said,  been  brought  up  as  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  England,  had  been  a  constant  attendant  with  her  parents 
on  divine  service,  and  had  hitherto  been  in  the  habit  of  con- 
sidering, that  every  person  must  be  wrong,  who  differed  in 
any  point  from  the  Established  Church  of  this  dbuntry. 

^  I  am,  my  dear  Miss  Emmeline,"  replied  the  lady  of 
the  manor,  <'  a  member  of  the  same  Church  with  youfsell^ 
I  was  brought  up  in  it,  and  am  the  daughter  of  a  clergy- 
man. But  I  do  not  continue  in  this  Church  from  either  of 
these  reasons,  but  because  I  believe  its  articles  and  liturgy 
sre  agreeable  to  Scripture.  At  the  same  time,  I  plainly 
see  that  there  are  many  lesser  points  in  which  other  deno- 
minations of  Christians  may  think  differently  from  us,  and 
yet  be  members  of  that  Universal  Church,  of  which,  we 
trust,  we  form  a  part,  and  of  which  Christ  himself  is  the 
.  head.  But,"  added  she, "  I  could  not  have  thus  made  up 
my  mind  upon  tliis  subject,  had  I  not  been  enabled  (X  trust 
by  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit)  to  discern  what  is  es- 
sential to  religion,  and  what  is  not ;  and  to  understand, 
that  there  are  certain  fundamental  doctrines,  which  cannot 
be  rejected  without  rejecting  Christ  himself^— which  doc- 
trines are  wholly  independent  of  the  external  forms  and 
foodes  of  divine  worship. 

The  lady  of  the  manor  then  proceeded  to  draw  out  a 
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nmpSe  Btatement  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  the 
religion,  requesting  the  most  serions  attention  of  her  young 
auditors. 

*<  We  are  called  upon  as  Christians,"  said  th«  lady  of 
the  manor,  '<  to  believe  that  there  is  one  God,  eternal,  om- 
nipotent, and  omnipresent ;  and  that  in  this  one  God  there 
are  three  persons — ^Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost — whose 
Godhead  is  one,  whose  glory  is  equal,  and  whose  majesty 
is  co-eternal.  By  this  one  God  were  all  things  made,  both 
visible  and  invisible,  and  in  him  do  all  things  subsist— 
for  in  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  ovr  bemg.  We  are 
also  taught  to  believe,  that  every  thing  which  was  created 
came,  perfect,  and  free  from  sin,  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Creator.  Nevertheless,  we  are  informed,  that  some  of  the 
angels  of  God  (by  what  means  we  cannot  teU)  did  actually 
fall  from  their  first  estate ;  and  that,  becoming  the  enemies 
of  God  in  consequence  of  that  fall,  they  have  thenceforth 
sought  to  introduce  ruin  and  disorder  into  all  the  works  of 
the  Almighty.  These  are  the  evil  spirits  of  whom  we  read 
so  frequently  in  Scripture.  These  are  they,  who,  by  their 
Satanic  arts,  have  brought  sin  and  death  into  the  world ; 
and  having  separated  man,  by  transgression,  from  his 
Creator,  have  thus  fitted  him  for  becoming  the  inhabitant 
of  hell,  and  the  companion  of  devils.  But  this  malice  of 
Satan  and  his  angels,"  proceeded  she,  **by  which  they 
hoped  to  obtain  a  miffhty  victory  over  the  Lord  of  Glory, 
has,  instead  of  fiirnishinff  them  with  a  triumph,  afforded 
an  occasion  of  bringing  rorward  the  character  of  the  God- 
head in.  such  a  new  and  ravishing  point  of  view  as  will 
supply  subjects  of  thanksgiving  and  praise  for  the  redeemed 
among  men,  and  all  the  glorious  hosts  of  heaven,  through 
the  never-ending  ages  of  eternity. 

'<  Before  the  foundation  of  the  world,"  continued  she, 
^before  the  mountains  were  settled,  brfore  the  hUU  wert 
broughtforth,  while  as  yet  he  had  not  made  the  eanth,  nor  the 
fields,  nor  the  highest  part  of  the  dust  of  the  world,  (Prov* 
viii.  25,26,)  the  Lord  Jehovah,  the  glorious  Three  in  One, 
established  the  mighty  scheme  of  tNilvation,  <  by  which  he 
decreed  by  his  counsel,  secret  to  us,  to  deliver  from  curse 
and  damnation  those  whom  he  chose  in  Christ  out  of  man> 
kind,  and  to  bring  them  by  Christ  unto  everlasting  salva* 
tion  as  vessels  made  to  honour  *    {Articles  of  the  Churdu) 
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These  chosen  onies  of  the  human  race  are  described  la 
Scripture,"  added  the  lady,  ^  to  he  as  numerous  as  the 
gtars  of  heaven,  and  cu  the  sand  of  ^  sea:  they  are  else* 
where  spoken  of,  as  being  clad  in  robes  made  whUe  toiih 
the  bloodqfthe  Lamb,  and  cloUied  wUh  the  righteousness  if 
Christ;  whence  we  are  taueht  to  understand  somewhat 
concemingr  the  method  of  their  salvation,  the  procuring^ 
cause  of  which  is  not  their  own  works  or  deservings,  birt 
the  imputed  merits  of  the  Saviour. 

"  Furthermore,  we  learn  from  Scripture,"  continued  the 
lady  of  the  manor,  ^<  the  different  parts  which  the  several 
Persons  of  the  Trinity  have  chosen  to  themselves  in  the 
glorious  work  of  man's  salvation ;  and  though  I  hope  to 
discuss  these  subjects  more  at  larffe  with  you,  my  young 
friends,  at  some  future  time,"  added  she,  ^<  yet  I  feel  it  ne- 
cessary in  this  place  to  touch  slightly  upon  them. 

^  And  first,  I  would  wish  you  to  be  strongly  impressed 
with  this  sweet  and  consoling  thought-^that  each  Person 
of  the  glorious  Trinity  is  equally  interested  and  engaged 
m  the  salvation  of  the  redeenied ;  and  that,  although  they 
have  appointed  unto  themselves  different  offices  and  dis- 
tinct parts  in  this  divine  work,  yet,  as  acting  with  one  mind 
and  will,  they  are  all  inseparably  united  in  the  same  glori- 
ous undertaking.  First,  Grod  the  Father  loved  his  people, 
before  they  knew  how  to  choose  the  good  from  the  evil, 
and  appointed  his  Son  to  die  for  them,  before  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world.  Therefore  the  redeemed  of  the  Lord  are 
drawn  out  in  love  towards  him,  because  he  first  loved  them. 
Secondly,  Crod  the  Son  freely  gave  himself  up  to.  be  the 
propitiation  for  our  sins.  Lastly,  God  the  Hply  Ghost 
fits  the  redeemed  for  the  glory  prepared  for  them,  by  car- 
rying on  in  their  hearts  the  twofold  work  of  regeneration 
and  sanctification ;  the  first  of  which  is  instantaneously  ef- 
fected, while  the  latter  is  commonly  progressive. 

"  And  now,"  proceeded  the  lady  of  the  manor,  *<  hi^ving 
given  you  this  short  view  of  these  important  doctrines,  I  wul 
endeavour  to  assist  you  in  examining  the  state  of  your  souls 
with  reference  to  these  fundamental  points.  Have  your 
hearts  been  drawn  out  in  love  and  gratitude  towards  your 
heavenly  Father?  Have  you  a  becoming  sense  of  his  won- 
derful mercy  f  and  are  you  aware  of  the  depth,  the  black* 
ness,  and  the  unpardonable  nature  of  that  guilt,  which  re- 
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quured  finr  its  obHteraticm  sueh-'ahiiiooBcbivableidegfree  of 
bve  in  your  heaveniy  Father  f  Are  ^  you :  flensible  of  the 
worth  of  that  all-sufficijeBt  saonfice,;  which  the  Redeemer 
offered  on  Tom*  ^account  P  And  are  you  willing  to  take 
up  your  cross  and  follow  himP  Fina][l3r9  have  you  per 
oeived  upon  yourselves  any  tokens  of  that  divine  influence- 
by  which  the- Holy  Spirit  operates  upon  the  hearts  of  the 
righteous?  Are  your  auctions  renewed  or  changed? 
Do  you  hate  sin?  and  do  you  loathe  and  disallow  the 
evil  which  your  corrupt  nature  too  often  leads  you  to  com- 
mit?" 

The  lady  of  the  manor  here  paused  a  moment;  and,  the 
young  people  remaining  sUent,  she  added,  *<  I  do  not  mean, 
my  dear  youns  friends,  to  induce  you  to  make  your  con- 
fession to  me,  but  I  would  lead  you  to  search  and  try  your- 
selves—to enter  into  the  secrets  of  your  own  hearts,  and 
to  heein  with  the  divine  assistance,  that  most  salutary  work 
of  se&examination,  which  is  now  especially  necessary,  be- 
fore you  take  upon  you  your  baptismal  vow." 

The  lady  of  the  manor  then,  taking  up  a  small  manu- 
script which  had  lain  before  her  on  the  table,  requested 
the  young  ladies  to  listen  to  a  story,  <<  which,"  said  she,  '<  I 
consider  as  being  particularly  applicable  to  some  parts  of 
our  discourse  thu  evening." 

The  Hulory  of  Louisa  Hatky. 

'  Louisa  Harley  was  descended  from  the  younger  brancn 
of  a  noble  fttndly.  Her  parents  died  while  she  was  yet  a 
mere  in&nt,  and  she  was  consigned  at  the  same  time  to  the 
charge  of  a  great  aunt,  who  was  also  her  godmother. 

This  lady,  whose  name  was  Staunton,  was  a  widow; 
and,  being  in  possession  of  a  considerable  jointure,  she  was 
enabled  to  make  a  somewhat  splendid  appearance  in  the 

little  town  of  D ^  in  which  she  resided.    And  though 

she  associated  freely  vrith  all  her  neighbours,  yet  her  house 
was  diatin^ished  above  all  others  in  the  town,  by  the 
handsome  uron  gates  which  opened  into  the  paved  court 
before  her  door ;  while  her  estsblishment  was  not  less  dis- 
tinguished by  the  jich  liveries  of  her  footmen. 

Mrs.  Staunton  had  been  a  widow  for  many  years ;  and 
5ver  since  the  period  of   ler  widowhood,  her  mormngs 
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had  been  almost  invariably  devoted,  excepting  i^  a  fevr 
monthfi  in  the  Bummer,  to  an  attendance  on  the  church  ser- 
vice, and  her  evenings  as  regularly  occupied  by  cards ;  for 
which  last  purpose,  she  met  some  or  other  of  her  neigh- 
bours every  afternoon,  and  remained  with  them  till  be-  , 
tween  nine  and  ten  o'clock  at  night.  While  thus  engaged, 
this  lady  had  grown  old  without  acquiring  any  new  ideas, 
and,  in  consequence,  from  the  very  force  of  habit,  becoming 
more  and  more  bigoted  to  her  old  ones.  She  had  always  • 
been  in  the  habit  of  praying  in  a  building  with  a  steeple  at 
one  end  of  it,  in  hearing  the  lessons  read  by  a  person  in  a 
surplice,  and  the  sermon  preached  by  one  in  a  different 
garb;  and,  from  this  custom,  she  had  learned  to  attach 
such  amazing  importance  to  these  unessential  minutie, 
that  it  would  have  been  infinitely  easier  to  have  argued  her 
out  of  her  belief  of  the  divinity  of  her  Saviour,  than  to 
have  convinced  her  that  a  buildmg  might  afford  every  ne- 
cessary convenience  for  divine  service,  though  it  had  nei- 
ther a  steeple  nor  bells. 

As  soon  as  Iiouisa  Harley  was  intrusted  to  the  care  of 
this  lady,  she  was  sent  to  one  of  the  most  eminent  board- 
ing-schools which  the  neighbourhood  at  that  time  supplied; 
where  she  remained  till  she  had  entered  her  seventeenth 
year ;  at  which  time  she  was  brought  home,  and  became 
an  inmate  of  Mrs.  Staunton's  house. 

The  acquirements  which  this  young  lady  had  made  at 
school  were  far  from  extraordinary,  although  she  had  pro- 
fited as  much  by  the  very  inferior  instruction  which  she* 
had  received  as  could  have  been  expected.  ^But  had  she 
been  favoured  with  a  well  directed  education,  there  are 
perhaps  few  young  people  who  would  have  done  more 
honour  to  her  instructors  than  Louisa  Harley,  who  was 
formed  by  nature  to  excel  most  of  her  sex  in  bodily  and 
mental  perfections— having  a  tall  and  graceful  person,  a 
fine  countenance,  a  blooming  complexion,  and  a  profu- 
sion of  glossy  auburn  hair;  her  mind  being  powerful,  her 
imagination  fively,  and  her  feelings  such  as,  if  properly  cul- 
tivated, promised  to  render  her  the  ornament  of  her  family 
But,  unhappily,  this  fine  youn^  creature  had  no  directoi 
to  whom  she  could  look  up  with  sufficient  confidence ;  and 
in  consequence,  on  being  admitted  as  t£e  constant  inmate 
of  Mrs.  Staunton's  house,  where  she  was  daily  condemnei? 
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l»  heai  the  dull  and  common-^lace  conversation  of  the  verj 
ordiuary  characters  with  whom  her  aunt  associated,  she 
not  only  became  restless  and  dissatisfied,  but,  influenced 
by  the  natural  vivacity  of  youth,  together  with  the  pecu* 
liar  energy  of  her  own  character,  she  began  to  plan  for 
herself  modes  of  action,  by  which  she  hoped  to  obtain 
the  happiness  she  naturally  desired.  Her  nrst  effort  was 
to  disencumber  herself  of  those  formal  religious  observan- 
ces in  which  her  aunt  eiideavoured  to  enjrage  her,  espe- 
ciaUy  the  daily  attendance  at  morning  service ;  for  having 
00  knowledge  or  feeling  of  reli^on,  she  fbund  nothing  in 
the  world  so  wearisome  as  sittmg  for  an  hour  at  a  time 
in  an  almost  empty  church,  while  an  old  clergyman,  who 
was  almost  blind,  deliberately  drawled  over  the  public 
prayers.  She  therefore  contrived  to  excuse  herself  from 
day  to  day  from  tins  observance,  and  that  with  so  much 
art  and  perseverance,  that  her  aunt  at  len^h  gave  up  the 
point;  not  failing  however  at  the  same  time  to  remark, 
though  with  a  coldness  which  entirely  prevented  the  re- 
mark from  having  the  smallest  influence,  that  Louisa  was, 
like  almost  all  other  young  people,  a  contemner  of  religion, 
and  consequently  in  a  state  of  reprobation. 

As  Mrs.  Staunton  regularly  attended  prayers  at  half 
after  ten,  and  from  the  church  went  immediately  to  pay 
morning-visits  till  dinner-time,  Louisa,  by  procuring  the 
fore-mentioned  exemption,  obtained  also  the  whole  of 
the  morning  to  herself;  which  liberty  she  did  not  fail  to  use 
in  such  a  way  as  might  be  expected — in  caULa^  on  her 
young  acquaintance  in  the  town,  sauntering  with  them 
through  the  streets,  or  accompanying  them  to  the  public 
walks;  a  custom,  by  which  she  acquired  such  a  habit  of 
dissipation,  that  she  presently  became  as  utterly  dissatis- 
fied with  her  aunt's  dull  evening  parties  round  the  whist- 
table,  as  she  had  been  with  her  visits  to  the  church.  And, 
as  the  downward  road  is  always  smooth  and  easy,  she  failed 
Dot  very  rapidly  to  proceed  to  further  and  more  open 
acts  of  rebdlion  against  her  aunt.  She  began  to  form 
evening  as  well  as  morning  parties  for  herself  among  her 
young  companions ;  till,  at  length,  she  was  plunged  into 
one  continued  round  of  that  kind  of  petty  dissipation  which 
most  country  towns  can  aflbrd  for  those  who  are  not  very 
nice  in  their  company.     For  example  •  she  would  engage 
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herself  to  a  commerce-table  one  evening ;  to  a  young  pn^ 
,for  a  game  of  blind-man's-buff  another  evening;  to  see  a 
play  in  a  barn  on  a  third ;  and  to  a  little  dance  on  a  fourth. 
Thus,  weeks  and  months  went  round ;  und  though  her  aunt 
sometimes  expostulated,  and  sometimes  com^ained,  yet 
Louisa  generdly  contrived  to  obtain  her  acquiescence  in 
these  imprudences,  by  representations  to  this  purpose.— 
^*  Why,  auflt,  you  know  I  cannot  play  at  whist ;  and  I  can- 
not siL  evening  after  evening  with  those  dull  old  ladies, 
of  whom  you  are  so  very  fond;  and  there  is  always  the 
best  company  where  I  ^o :  Mrs.  Dalrymple,  the  surgeon's 
lady,  will  be  there  to-night ;  and  she  has  promised  to  take 
care  of  me,  and  to  bring  me  home;  and  she  will  never  lose 
sight  of  me,  nor  allow  me  I  am  sure  to  do  any  thing  knpro- 
per  for  the  whole  world."  Now  Mrs.  Staunton  was  a  lover 
of  ease ;  and  it  is  always  more  easy  to  give  way  to' wilful 
youn^  people  than  to  contend  with  them.  In  consequence 
of  this,  Louisa  always  obtained  her  desires  on  these  oc- 
casions of  dispute,  although  Mrs.  Staunton  was  not  whoUy 
satisfied  that  she  was  acting  ri^ht  by  submitting  to  her 
niece;  for  Miss  Louisa  Harley being  the  great  grandaugh'> 
ter  of  an  earl,  Mrs.  Staunton  considered  that  the  persons 
with  whom  she  permitted  her  to  associate  were  not  of  a 
very  suitable  description  for  introducing  her  niece  into  life. 

Things  were  in  this  state,  and  Miss  Louisa  Harley  in  a 
very  fair  way  of  entirely  losing  her  reputation  through  this 
want  of  decision  in  the  conduct  of  her  aunt,  when  the  rec- 
tor of  the  parish,  whom  I  have  before  described  as  a  very 
old  man,  died,  and  the  rectory,  which  was  a  valuable  one 
was  presented  to  a  relation  of  Miss  Harley's,  a  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  Hollo  way,  a  married  man,  and  one  who  had 
a  large  and  respectable  family.  Immediately  upon  this 
gentleman's  obtaining  the  benefice,  the  large  and  venerable 
parsonaee-house,  with  its  extensive  gardens,  were  put  into 
admirable  order;  and,  within  a  few  months,  the  fam^y  were 
settled  in  their  new  situation. 

On  the  ground  of  their  relationship  and  former  acquaint- 
ance, Mrs.  Staunton  and  Miss  Harley  paid  their  first  visit 
to  Mrs.  HoUoway  before  she  had  made  her  appearance  at 
church,  and,  in  consequence,  before  the  rest  of  the  neigh- 
bours considerel  themselves  authorised  to  pay  their  com- 
pliments to  the  parsonage.    But,  early  as  this  visit  was 
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made  after  the  arrival  of  the  famfly,  it  was  not  beioro  the 
report  of  Mrs.  Staunton's  improper  indulgence  of  Louiaa 
Harley's  indiscretion  bad  reached  the  ears  of  Mrs.  HoUo-* 
way;  and,  in  consequence,  although  this  lady  did  not  refuse 
to  see  her  cousins  when  their  names  were  announced,  there 
was  formality  and  coldness  in  the  reception  she  gave  them, 
which  veiy  sensibly  afiected  the  heart  of  Louisa,  of  whom 
I  have  before  remarked,  that  she  was  endued  with  a  re- 
markable strengfth  and  quickness  of  filing. 

Mrs.  HoUoway  and  her  danghters  were  sitting  at  woik 
in  a  large  old-fashioned  parlour,  when  Louisa  ana  her  aunt 
were  introduced :  and  though  the  young  ladies  arose  when 
they  entered,  they  did  not  advance  one  step  from  their  seats 
to  meet  their  cousin,  nor  were  their  countenances  (whick 
at  no  time  were  particularly  gracious  or  animateo)  illn- 
mmated  by  the  smallest  tendency  towards  a  smile.  The 
occasion  of  all  this  solemnity  of  manner  wa8,.however,  at 
length  made  apparent  by  Mrs.  Holloway,  who,  after  several 
short  coughs  and  expressive  hems,  opened  the  subject  which 
dwelt  upon  her  mind ;  and,  though  in  a  sufficiently  genteel 
and  oblighiff  way,  repeated  what  she  had  heard  of  the  im- 
prudence atUowed  her  by  her  aunt :  adding  at  the  same 
time  her  own  opinion  of  the  impropriety  of  allowing  such 
hberties  to  young  ladies  of  family;  and  remarking,  that  it 
would  be  utterly  out  of  her4)ower,  and  that  of  Doctor  Hol- 
loway, to  permit  their  daughters  to  associate  with  their 
cousin,  unless  she  submitted  to  such  restrictions  as  her 
birth  and  rank  in  life  required. 

During  this  exhortation,  Louisa  endured  the  most  vio- 
lent emotions  of  shame  and  vexation ;  for  a  conviction  of  the 
propriety  of  all  which  Mrs.  Holloway  said  flashed  instantly 
on  her  mind,  and  as  soon  as  the  lady  ceased  to  speak,  she 
looked  implonngrly  on  her  aunt,  hoping  that  she  would  say 
something  which  might  make  her  behaviour  appear  in  a 
more  favourable  point  of  view.  But  poor  Louisa  was  dis- 
appointed in'  this  hope.  Mrs.  Staunton  without  any  h^ta- 
tion  threw  all  the  blame  upon  her  niece,  representing 
her  as  wholly,  unmanageable,  and  describing  herself  as 
having  used  every  means  to  inspire  her  with  a  sense  of 
propriety. 

This  assertion  of  Mrs.  Staunton,  wMch  was  but  parti^y 
true,  removiDg  every  part  r^the  blaisw?  from  herscif  to  her 
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nieces  Mrs.  Holloway  took  occasion  to  represent  to  Lonsia, 
^  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  great  offence  of  disobedience  to 
*  elders,  together  with  the  shame  and  disgrace  which  almost 
mevitably  follow  this  sin.  Mrs.  Holloway's  remarks, 
though  harsh,  were  strictly  true,  and  were  oidy  to  be  con- 
demned because  not  altogether  directed  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  required.  She  had  not  recollected,  that 
Louisa  was  an  orphan,  that  Mrs.  Staunton  had  probably 
mismanaged  her  education,  and  that  perhaps  she  migl\t 
have  effected  the  laudable  purpose  at  which  she  aimed,  in 
a  way  less  likely  to  give  offence.  But  this  lady,  though  a 
well  meaning  woman,  was  one  of  those  severe  characters 
who  pay  no  regard  to  the  feelings  of  others ;  and  having 
always  lived  in  situations  which  es^sed  her  but  little  either 
to  the  rubs  of  fortune  or  the  allurements  of  pleasure,  she 
could  make  no  allowance  for  those  who  had  &iled  in  their 
duty  through  the  pressure  of  the  one  or  the  enticements  of 
the  other. 

With  respect  to  religion,  Mrs.  Holloway  had  none  which 
could  be  properly  called  Christian ;  for  although  she  was 
a  strict  observer  of  forms,  she  was  utterly  unacquainted 
with  the  real  nature  and  tendency  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel.  But,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  speak 
further  concerning  the  religious  principles  of  this  family, 
f  will  here  leave  this  matter  for  the  present,  and  proceed 
with  my  story. 

Mrs.  Holloway  having  relieved  her  mind  of  the  burden 
which  was  upon  it  relative  to  the  misconduct  of  her  young 
cousin,  and  believing  that  the  blame  of  all  which  had 
been  amiss  lay  at  the  door  of  Louisa,  she  immediately 
changed  her  manner  towards  Mrs.  Staunton,  and  began 
to  treat  her  with  as  much  freedom  and  courtesy  as  she 
generally  used  to  any  one,  still  retaininpr  the  same  reserve 
towards  Louisa — although  when  she  asked  Mrs.  Staunton 
to  partake  of  their  family  dinner,  she  condescended  to 
extend  the  invitation  to  Louisa,  at  the  same  time  informing 
her  eldest  daughter,  that  she  depended  on  her  to  amuse 
Miss  Harley. 

Miss  Holloway,  who  was  some  years  older  than  Loiysa, 
was  remarkably  cold  and  formal.  It  was  therefore  no 
ffreat  relief  to  Louisa  to  be  obliged  to  follow  this  young 
mdy  during  the  remainder  of  the  morning,  up  and  down 
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stain ;  first,  into  her  own  apartments,  where  she  was  coii- 
dcmned  to  look  over  a  large  folio  of  stiff  drawings ;  and, 
afterward,  into  a  garden  equally  unentertaining,  where 
they  wasted  the  weary  hours  till  called  to  dinner — after 
which  Louisa  was  obliged  to  listen  to  as  many  comments 
on  her  conduct,  from  her  cousin,  the  father  of  the  &mily, 
as  she  had  heard  in  the  morning  from  his  wife.  And  as 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  m^e  any  allowance  for  her 
youth,  her  inexperience,  or  her  want  of  a  proper  guide 
nor  yet  pointed  out  the  means  of  her  acquiring  that  self* 
command,  which  nevertheless,  they  insisted  upon  as  that 
which  could  not  be  dispensed  with,  if  she  wished  in  future 
to  be  received  as  a  relation  in  their  family,  it  was  no  won* 
der  that  she  returned  home  in  the  evening  much  perplexed 
and  distressed,  and  sufifering  under  such  a  dejection  of  spi- 
rits as  she  had  never  felt  before. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  these  paii^ul  impressions 
might  soon  have  worn  off  from  the  mind  of  Louisa,  had  it 
not  so  happened,  that  the  very  next  week  was  fixed  for 
Mrs.  Staunton's  annual  visit  into  the  country :  for  this  iady 
had  always  made  a  point  of  spending  the  three  summer 
Months  of  every  year  in  the  country.  It  sometimes  hap- 
pened on  these  occasions,  that  she  visited  a  friend's  house, 
and  at  other  times  took  lodgings  in  a  farm-house.  This 
present  year,  the  farm-house  was  selected  as  the  most  con- 
venient place;  and  she  removed  with  her  niece,  her  maid, 
and  footman,  to  the  lodgings  which  had  been  prepared  for 
her,  a  very  few  days  after  her  visit  to  Mr.  HoUo way's. 

Had  Louisa  been  m  goad  spirits,  she  would  have  fancied 
a  thousand  agreeablenesses  in  this  change  of  place,  and 
have  interested  herself  in  all  the  rural  transactions  which 
were  cajried^on  in  her  new  situation.  But  she  had  not 
yet  forgotten  the  reproof  given  her  by  her  cousins ;  and 
perceiving  tbem  all  to  be  just,  she  was  oppressed  with  so 
deep  a  sense  of  shame  as  nothing  could  enable  her  to  shake 
off;  neither  could  she  become  in  any  degree  reconciled  to 
herself. 

While  her  mind  was  in  this  state,  several  old  fashioned 
rehgious  books,  which  were  lying  in  the  window  of  the 
parlour  at  the  farm-house,  drew  her  attention.  These  were 
Law's  Serious  Call,  Nelson's  Fasts  and  Festivals,  The  La- 
dy's  Calling,  Fordyce's  Sermons  for  Young  Women,  and 
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other  booki^  of  the  same  complexion,  in  which  the  forms 
and  duties  of  religion  are  set  forth  more  plainly  Uian  its 
doctrines.  These  she  first  took  up  for  want  of  other  occu- 
pation,  and  presently  became  so  much  engaged  by  them, 
as  to  feel  an  eager  desire  excited  in  her  heart  to  regulate 
her  future  conduct  by  the  strict  rules  laid  down  in  them. 
*^  I  have  lost  my  character,'*  she  said  to  herself,  ^<  in  the 
eyes  of  my  relations,  and  I  will  ^ideavour  to  retrieve  it. 
I  will  on  my  return  to  D  ■  ,  exhibit  such  an  example 
of  strict  attention  to  religion,  discretion,  and  propriety,  as 
shall  utterly  obliterate  my  past  follies  from  the  mind  of 
Mrs.  Holloway  and  her  daughters.  I  have  found  (young 
as  I  am)  nothmg  but  shame  and  mortification  in  the  ways 
of  pleasure :  I  will  now  seek  happiness  in  those  of  religion. 
£  will  repent  and  become  pious.  I  will  dress  aft»  the  man- 
ner of  the  excellent  Mirandi  in  Law's  Serious  Call;  and 
I  will  bestow  all  I  can  spare  on  the  poor." 

By  the  time  Louisa  had  formed  all  these  good  resolu- 
tions, she  was,  in  her  own  opinion,  truly  converted,  and 
changed  (if  such  a  term  may  be  allowed)  into  an  accom- 
plished saint.  Moreover,  even  during  her  short  residence 
m  the  country,  she  multiplied  her  observances  and  forms 
of  devotion,  until  she  became  actually  perplexed  and  dis- 
tressed with  the  self-imposed  burden.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  tiiree  months  which  were  destined  for  the  country 
passed  away,  and  Mrs.  Staunton  and  her  neice  returned  to 
the  town. 

When  these  ladies  arrived  from  the  country,  they  found 
but  little  change  among  their  old  neighbours,  excepting  that 
Dr.  Holloway's  family  were  become  better  known,  and 
had,  in  consequence  of  the  handsome  manner  in  which  they 
lived,  and  the  neat  and  elegant  entertainments  which  they 
gave,  acquired  an  influence  in  society,  which  tended  in 
some  degree  to  reform  the  style  of  manners  in  the  town. 
Although  Dr.  Holloway  himself  never  joined  in  cards 
or  dancing,  yet  he  permitted  both  to  his  family,  and  even 
insisted  that  his  lady  and  the  young  people  should  attend 
the  public  assemblies,  in  order  to  act  as  a  check,  by  their 
presence,  on  any  indecorums  which  might  otherwise  take 
place.  At  the  same  time,  he  insisted,  that  they  should  also 
De  extremely  observant  of  all  the  forms  of  reugion,  and  on 
no  common  occasion  absent  themselves  from  public  worship. 
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Jn  coDseqaence  of  this  mode  of  condaot.  Dr.  HoUoway 
was  become  a  ^eat  &Y0tthte  in  the  paruh,  and  was  hdd 
up  afl  a  pattern  of  all  that  was  proper  in  a  purish  priest:  for 
the  views  of  people  at  that  time  were  not  so  dear  on  many 
subjects  as  they  now  are.  Mrs.  HoUoway  and  lusr  dauffh- 
ters  were  also  considered  as  bright  examples  of  Christian 

Eiety,  on  account  of  their  occasional  charities  and  scmpa 
us  observance  of  the  exterior  forms  of  religion,  although 
they  were  as  completely  in  the  wcnrld  as  it  was  possible  m 
people  to  be. 

This  being  the  case,  it  was  not  thought  sln^fular,  when 
the  bishop  of  the  diocess  eave  notice  of  his  mtention  to 
hold  a  confirmation  in  the-Doctor's  parish,  that  the  same 
gentleman,  who  but  lately  had  been  giving  his  sanction 
to  public  amusements  of  the  most  worldly  kind,  should 
now  exhort  the  youth  of  his  flock  to  a  serious  prepara* 
tion  for  confirmation— -pressing  upon  them,  from  the  pul- 
pit, the  duty  of  repentaQse ;  and  expatiating,  at  the  same 
time,  with  apparent  eamestness,  on  the  importance  of  the 
baptismal  vow  which  they  were  about  to  take  upon 
themselves  by  the  solemn,  rite  of  confirmation.  Such  as 
did  not  understand  the  spiritual  nature  of  religion  could 
not  be  supposed  competent  to  fona  &  just  judgment  of  these 
inconsiBtencies  in  the  character  of  their  pastor.  They 
therefore  took  all  his  exhortations  in  ,^Dod  part ;  while  the 
parents  and  teachers  pressed  upon-their  children  and  pupils 
a  more  close  observance  of  forms  of  worship,  to  which  par 
tial  change  in  thdr  conduct  they  gave  the  name  of  repent* 
ance :  thus,  heaping  error  upon  error,  and  setting  up  self- 
righteousness  in  the  place  of  humiUt^. 

it  was  just  at  this  crisis,  when  this  work  of  self-decep- 
tion was  at  its  height^  that  Miss  Harley  and  her  aunt 
returned  to  their  winter  residence;  where  Louisa  now  fi>uiid 
much  subject  of  exultation,  in  the  persuasion  of  her  having 
already  carried  to  what  she  imagined  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  perfection,  that  work  of  repentance  and  amendment 
of  life,  which  her  young  companions  were  just  about  to  com- 
mence. For  this  young  lady,  finding  herself  able  to  talk 
fluently  upon  the  forms  of  religion,  and  in  a  capacity  to 
observe,  in  some  degree,  the  duties  of  self-denial  and  alms- 
giving, as  well  as  regular  seascxos  oS  prayer  and  reading,  she 
•  believed  herself  not  only  fit  for  confirmation,  but  for  heaves 
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itself;  it  never  once  occurring  to  her  that  more  thu«  this 
was  necessary  in  order  to  fit  the  sinner  for  acceptance  with 
God. 

This  apparent  change  in  Louisa's  character  was  soon  ob- 
served by  her  neighbours,  and  presently  obtained  the  ap- 
probation of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  HoUoway — although  they,  after 
awhile,  deducted  a  little  firom  their  praises  or  their  young 
cousin,  upon  finding  that,  with  the  enthusiasm  natural  to 
her  constitution,  she  had  begun  to  carry  her  religious  ob- 
servances and  works  of  charity  to  a  degree  which  threatened 
to  throw  into  the  shade  their  own  more  discreet  and  cautious 
proceeding.  For  whereas  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Holloway  made  it 
their  contmual  object  to  unite  the  world  with  their  reli- 
gion, Louisa,  in  the  height  of  her  zeal,  cast  the  world 
from  her  in  disdain,  rejected  all  public  amusements,  and 
threw  aside  hershowf  ornaments,  seeming  resolved,  by  her 
laborious  attentions  to  the  poor,  and  her  strict  observance 
of  ^very  religious  duty,  to  seize  mpon  heliven  by  violence. 

For  some  weeks  before  confirmation,  and  for  many 
months  afterward,  she  refused  to  enter  into  company,  was 
seen  duly  at  church  on  every  occasion  of  public  worship, 
and  dressed  with  the  utmost  attention  to  economy,  in  order 
to  have  the  more  to  devote  to  the  schools  she  patronised, 
and  to  the  poor  widows  whom  she  assisted. 

It  is  proper  here  to  remark,  that  many  who  have  after- 
ward been  brought  into  a  real-  and  happy  acquaintance 
with  God,  have,  like  the  young  lady  in  question,  previ- 
ously endeavoured  to  secure  their  salvation  by  their  own 
exertions ;  though  it  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  carefully 
noted,  that  the  true  work  of  conversion  never  begins  untu 
the  sinner  is  brought  to  cast  away  his  own  r^hteousness, 
and  to  seek  that  of  the  Saviour.  But  we  shafi  have  occa- 
sion hereafter  to  point  out  that  God  the  Spirit  is  the  Au- 
thor of  man's  regeneration  and  sanctification,  and  that  this 
work  invariably  commences  by  divesting  the  sinner  of  self- 
confidence,  and  directing  him  wholly  to  Christ. 

As  yet  however  there  were  no  marks  of  such  a  change 
having  taken  place  in  the  views  or  feelings  of  Louisa  Har 
ley.    Her  confidence  in  herself  was  never  higher  than  after 
she  had  become  more  strictly  observant  of  external  duties 
And  although  she  knew  the  name  of  Christ,  and  was  be- 
come better  acquainted  than  formerly  with  the  letter  of  the  • 
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dcnpture,  yet  the  Spirit  had  never  revealed  the  Lord 
Jesas  to  her  as  a  Saviour,  without  whose  assistance  she 
must  utterly  perish.  Her  religion,  therefore,  was  as  yet 
nothing  more  than  a  form  without  life,  and  her  profession 
but  as  sounding  brass  and  a  tinkling  cymbal. — But  to  pri»- 
ceed  with  our  story. 

The  confirmation  above  spoken  of  took  place  at  the 
time  appointed ;  and  from  that  period,  for  more  than  a 
year  and  a  half,  Tiouisa  Harley  maintained  so  fair  a  profes- 
sion, that  she  was  pointed  out  by  many  as  the  pattern  of  all 
that  was  excellent  in  the  female  character :  while  the  mo- 
dest simplicity  of  her  dress,  the  smiling  and  sparkling 
beauty  of  her  countenance,  together  with  her  uncommonly 
elegant  and  graceful  person,  tended  not  a  little  to  carry  on 
the  illusion.       "^ 

In  the  mean  time  things  were  so  ordered,  that  Louisa  was 
assailed  by  none  of  those  powerful  temptations,  which  usu- 
ally serve  to  open  the  eyes  of  young  professors  to  the  defi- 
ciency of  their  own  strength.  Her  lively  and  active  spirit 
was  much  engaged  in  a  round  of  charitable  works;  and  it 
60  happened,  that,  although  much  admired  by  all  those 
of  the  other  sex  who  had  knowledge  of  her,  yet  no  one  in 
the  town  had  hitherto  appeared  ot  sufficient  consequence 
to  her  to  have  attracted  her  attention.  And  thus,  though 
inwardly  conscious  that  she  was  seldom  seen  without  bein^ 
admired,  the  vanity  which  this  admiration  excited  had  not 
been  powerful  enough  to  discompose  or  derange  her  usually 
calm  and  graceful  &portment,  or  even  on  any  occasion  to 
excite  her  spirits  above  their  ordinary  pitch.  In  this  man- 
ner she  for  awhile  maintained  her  serene  and  even  course^ 
as  little  aware  of  the  hidden  evil  lurking  within,  as  the 
child  who  lays  ^is  hand  on  the  cockatrice'  den. 

At  this  period,  the  little  town  in  which  Louisa  dwelt 
was  suddenly  thrown  into  agitation  by  the  arrival  of  a 
party  of  foot-soldiers;  and  this  accession  of  the  gay  and  the 
giddy  became  a  signal  for  the  revival  of  those  public 
amusements,  which  had  lately  considerably  languished 
Louisa  was  now  again  solicited  to  join  the  fashionable 
parties  of  the  place:  but  it  required  something  more  than 
the  solicitations  of  her  former  companions,  or  the  flattering 
reports  which  they  gave  her  of  their  agreeable  meelmgs, 
to  tempt  her  to  relinquish  that  on  which  she  had  so  ion^ 
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prided  hersdfy  and  upon  which  she  had  even  built  her 
views  of  future  happiness,  namely,  her  renunciation  of 
public  amusements.  She  therefore  held,  back,  and  was, 
iu  consequence,  much  more  respected  by  the  strangers 
then  sojourning  in  the  town,  than  those  females  who  press- 
ed forward  to  their  notice. 

Among  the  gentlemen  who  composed  the  officers  of  this 
corps  were  two  of  whom  I  shall  have  some  occasion  to  speak 
in  the  course  of  my  narrative.  One  of  these  was  a  Captain 
Vivian,  a  genteel  and  well-looking  young  man,  and  one 
who  passed  well  in  the  world,  being  a  person  of  family 
and  of  some  fortune,  though  otherwise  an  ordinary  charac- 
ter.  The  other,  whom  we  shall  describe  more  largely,  was  a 
lieutenant,  by  name  Cecil  Gray,  the  son  of  a  lady  of  qual- 
ity, who  haa  married  a  respectable  gentleman,  and  earl; 
become  a  widow.  This  young  man  had  not  a  large  for- 
tune; but  he  possessed  many  qualities,  in  comparison  with 
which  the  gifts  of  fortune,  or  even  the  exterior  charms  of 
person  and  manner,  are  as  dust  in  the  balance.  Cecil - 
Gray  was  decidedly  pious,  and  had  been  so  from  a  child ; 
and,  even  in  the  unpromising  situation  of  a  military  man, 
was  enabled  to  preserve  that  raire  and  beautiful  consisteur 
cy  of  character,  which  they  only  possess  who  walk  in  the 
strength  of  him  with  whom  there  is  no  variableness  nor 
shadow  of  turning.   > 

After  having  said  thus  much  of  this  young  man,  it  would 
be  but  a  poor  Snishing  to  the  picture  to  add,  that  his  man- 
ners were  not  merely  courteous,  but  highly  polished,  and 
his  exterior  strikingly  handsome,  did  not  these  very  cir- 
cumstances afford  an  opportunity  of  showing  the  strength 
of  that  grace  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  resist  the  allure 
ments  of  vanity,  and  to  retain  his  Christian  simplicity  in  a 
situation  of  more  than  ordinary  exposure  to  the  flatteries  of 
the  world.  This  young  man  did  not  arrive  at  D  till  his 
brother  officers,  by  their  residence  of  some  weeks  in  that 
place,  had  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the  physiog- 
nomies of  all  the  persons  worthy  of  regard  in  the  town ; 
and  it  happened,  that  the  very  day  after  his  arrival,  as  be 
was  passiag  through  an  obscure  street  in  the  suburbs,  with 
Captain  Vivian,  he  saw  Louisa  Harley  for  the  first  time, 
who  was  walking  simply  dressed,  and  with  a  basket  in  net 
hand,  among  the  shabby  houses  of  the  poor^ 
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Captain  ViTiaxi  having  stopped  to  speak  with  a  private 
floldier,  under  an  old  gateway,  Cecil  Uray,  who  waa  thus 
lefb  unoccupied,  had  an  opportunity  of  marking  the  young 
lady,  as  she  passed  from  one  house  to  another ;  till  having 
at  length  accomplished  her  business,  and  turning  towards 
home,  she  approached  the  gateway  which  lay  in  her  road. 

There  was  a  remarkable  ease  and  dignity,  as  I  have 
before  said,  in  Louisa  Harley's  manner,  and  a  sweetness  of 
countenance  which  could  scarcely  escape  the  eye  of  a  dis 
coming  observer.  As  soon  as  she  had  passed  by,  and  was 
not  yet  out  of  hearing,  Cecil  Gray  inquired  of  his  com 
panion  who  she  was ;  remarking  that  he  had  seldom  seen  so 
fine  a  face,  or  a  deportment  more  modest  and  graceful     * 

It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  Captain  Vivian's  reply ;  it 
being  more  to  our  purpose  to  describe  the  effect  of  Cec^ 
Gray's  remark  upon  the  mind  of  Louisa ;  for  she  had  dis- 
tinctiy  heard  all  he  said,  though  it  was  not  intended  that 
she  should.  The  praise  bestowed  on  her  by  this  elegant 
stranger  was  not  without  its  efiect:  and  she  returned 
home  in  such  a  state  of  elation,  that  when  her  aunt  pat 
into  her  hand  a  card  of  invitation  to  spend  the  next  eve- 
ning at  Dr.  Holloway's,  she  resolved  to  go,  although  a  few 
lines  at  the  end  of  the  fbrmal  card,  added  by  Miss  Hollo- 
way,  suggested  the  idea  that  a  little  dance  was  intended^  as 
several  of  the  military  were  expected. 

Thus  passed  away  all  the  good  resolutions  of  Louisa 
Harley,  and  thus  she  cancelled,  with  tittle  effort,  all  those 
shining  merits  on  which  she  had  built  with  so  much  confi- 
dence ;  and  all  with  the  hope  of  again  beholding  the  stran- 
ger on  whom  she  was  sensible  that  her  appearance  had 
made  so  favourable  an  impression — ^manifestly  proving  that 
she  had  acted  like  the  man  who  built  his  house  on  the  sand, 
and  whose  work  bein^  without  foundation,  fell  with  the 
first  blast  of  wind  which  assailed  it. 

I  will  not  say  that  Louisa  Harley  had  not  some  un^deas- 
ant  feelings  wmle  taking  out  her  long-neglected  ornaments 
in  order  to  decorate  herself,  as  she  supposed  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage for  the  evening  party.  But  it  may  easily  be  sup- 
posed, that  her  feelings  partook  mor«  of  the  nature  of 
shame,  and  the  fear  of  being  charged  with  inconsistency, 
afler  her  many  and  vehement  professions  of  renouncmg 
the  world,  than  of  true  repentance ;  sinc«  true  repent- 
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ance  would  have  led  her  to  reject  this  fbrbidden  pleasure, 
before  she  had  tasted  of  its  poisonous  sweets.— -But  I  leave 
these  reflectioiis,  and  proceed  to  give  an  accpunt  of  the 
'  entertainment  at  Dr.  HoUoway's. 

When  Mrs.  Staunton  and  Louisa  were  ushered  into  the 
capacious  drawing-room  of  the  rectory,  they  found  it  filled 
with  a  large  assembly  of  young  and  old  persons,  among 
whom  however  Louisa  could  see  none  but  the  same  gentle- 
man whose  voice  she  had  heard  speaking  in  her  praise  un- 
der the  arch-way.  And  she  was  not  sorry,  when  led  to  a 
chair,  to  find  herself  seated  dose  by  this  gentleman  and  his 
companion  Captain  Vivian,  who  soon  foimd  means  to  be 
introduced  to  her. 

Louisa  Harley  had  naturally  much  penetration  into  cha- 
racter ;  but  this  evening,  bein^  blinded  by  vanity,  and  agi- 
tated by  other  feelings,'  she  did  not  distinguish  the  differ- 
ent manners  of  the  two  gentlemen,  who  kept  by  her  side 
from  her  first  entering  the  room ;  neither  did  she  remark 
that  Mr.  Cecil  Gray  did  not  join  in  the  common  rattle  with 
which  Captain  Vivian  entertained  her. 

When  tea  was  concluded,  and  the  company  began  ta 
move  in  order  to  dance,  Louisa's  heart  began  to  beat 
She  had  made  a  frequent  and  strong  outcry  against  dan 
cilig  in  the  presence  of  many  then  m  the  room :  and  yet 
she  now  very  much  wished  to  danoe,  and  hoped  that  Mr. 
Gray  would  select  her  as  a  partner — but  she  was  disap- 
pointed. Captain  Vivian  asked  her,  and,  after  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  she  rose  up  with  him.  And  now,  what 
with  the  ezhiliratinff  effect  of  the  music,  and  the  eagerness 
which  many  showed  to  obtain  her  hand,  together  with  the 
compliments,  direct  and  indirect,  which  she  received  from 
others,  Louisa  Harley  was  raised  into  exceedinglv  high 
spirits,  especially  as  she  hoped  that  Mr.  Gray  would  seek 
to  dance  with  her  when  she  had  performed  her  present  en- 
gagement—but she  was  again  mistaken.  When  the  party, 
after  two  dances,  sat  down  to  rest,  she  looked  round,  and 
not  seeing  Mr.  Gray  in  the  room,  she  complained  of  heat, 
refused  to  dance  any  more,  and  stole  into  another  room, 
where  her  aunt  and  certain  other  old  ladies  were  set  down 
to  whist.  Thither  she  was  followed  by  Captain  Vivian, 
and  there,  placing  herself  in  a  small  settee  near  a  bow  win* 
dow  which  opened  intc  the  garden,  she  remained  listening 
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to  the  triffing  discourse  of  that  gentleman,  till  Mr.  Cecil 
Gray,  who  had  heen  walking  in  the  garden,  came  jup  to 
the  window,  which  he  leanecTupon  as  he  stood  on  the  out- 
side, and  addressing  himself  to  Louisa,  would  have  en 
ffaged  her  in  conversation  of  a  somewhat  more  rational 
kind  than  that  with  which  his  brother  officer  was  amusing 
her,  had  not  her  own  exuberance  of  spirits  converted  all  he 
said,  if  not  into  folly,  into  something  very  fhr  from  sense ; 
vanity  still  blinding  her  to  the  real  character  and  taste  of 
the  young  man  with  whom  she  conversed. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many,  that  the  man  who  wears  a 
sword  must  be  a  man  of  little  depth ;  whereas  the  expe- 
rience of  those  who  ought  to  know,  has  lately  proved  tnat 
some  of  the  excellent  of  the  earth  are  now,  as  in  old  time, 
found  among  those  who  devote  their  Uves  to  the  service  of 
their  country ;  and  perhaps  there  is  no  situation  in  which 
true  pie^  appears  with  such  lustre,  as  when  it  discovers 
itseli  anud  ail  the  un&vourable  circumstances  of  a  miUtary 
life. 

Had  Louisa  Harley  known  that  such  characters  were 
sometimes  found  in  the  army,  she  might  perhaps  have  been 
spared  the  mortification  which  she  afterwards  felt  in  re- 
collecting the  levity  which  she  betrayed  in  the  presence 
of  Mr.  Cecil  Gray.  But  those  who  deviate  from  the  way 
they  approve,  m  order  to  secure  some  present  gratification, 
must  frequently  run  into  mistakes  which  prevent  the  very 
end  for  which  that  deviation  was  made.  Had  Louisa  firmly 
adhered  to  the  simple  course  she  had  pursued  for  some 
months  past,  her  chance  of  pleasing  Cecil  Gray  would  not 
have  been  utterly  destroyed,  as  it  was  by  the  levity  she 
displayed  in  his  presence,  when  abandoning  the  conduct 
she  thought  right,  In  order  to  enjoy  his  society. 

After  the  conversation  at  the  window  before  mentioned, 
Louisa  saw  no  more  of  Cecil  Gray.     He  did  not  appear  at . 
the  supper,  from  which  she  returned  home  fatigued  and 
dissatisfied  with  herself. 

The  next  day,  Cecil  Gray  was  asxed  by  Captain  Vivian, 
how  he  liked  Miss  Louisa  Harley  ? 

"  She  is  a  lovely  young  woman,"  replied  the  lieutenant. 

**  This  is  a  great  deal  for  you  to  sav,  Cecil,"  remarked 
the  other.  «« You  have  long  been  seeking  a  wife.  Where 
can  your  ohoice  rest  better  than  in  this  place?" 

Vol    L  E 
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**  Yoa  mifltake  me,"  said  Mr.  Gimy ;  ^  I  haye  never  had 
any  thoughts  of  the  kind." 

^  Are  you  then  determined  never  to  marry?" 

<<  No,"  said  Cecil  Gray ;  **  I  have  made  no  resolution  of 
the  kind.  And,  since  you  question  me  so  closely,  I  wiL 
plainly  tell  you,  that  I  wish  to  leave  all  ccmcems  of  thif 
sort  in  the  hand  of  Providence." 

**  Very  good,"  said  Captain  Vivian;  ^  hut  what  do  you 
expect  Providence  to  do  more  for  you,  than  to  put  a  lovdy 
young  woman  of  grood  family  in  your  way  ?  And  where 
will  you  see  any  tmnf  supmor  to  Louisa  £[arley  ?" 

<<  In  no  place,  peraape,"  said  Cecil  Gray :  ^  and  yet  1 
should  not  dare  to  venture  my  happiness  in  her  hands." 

'*  And  why  not  ?"  returned  Captain  Vivian. 

Cecil  Gray  smiled ;  hut  there  was  a  sonowfiil  expres* 
sion  in  the  smile.  He  however  remained  silent,  till  Captain 
Vivian  pressing  him  again,  he  replied,"  To  speak  the  truth 
I  must  have  a  serious  wife,  Vivian.  I  dare  not  trust  my* 
self  with  a  woman  who  does  not  answer  this  description." 

"  Serious !"  repeated  the  other  laughing, "  what  do  you 
mean  hy  serious  ?  Do  you  mean  religious  ^  I  have  heard 
that  Louisa  Harley  is  the  most  religious  young  woman 
in  the  town." 

"  It  may  be  so,"  said  Cecil  Gray ',  <<  but  let  us  call  an. 
other  subject.  Miss  Harley  has  my  respect  and  admira- 
tion ;  and  perhaps  it  would  be  presumption  to  suppose 
that  she  would  think  of  me  were  I  to  offer  myself."  Thus 
the  conversation  ceased ;  and  from  that  time  Cecil  Gray 
never  mentioned  Miss  Harley  in  the  presence  of  his  bro- 
ther-officers. 

The  detachment  remained  some  months  in  D ,  but 

Cecil  Gray  was  not  with  them  the  whole  time.  It  being 
reported  that  the  corps  would  probably  soon  ^  abroad,  he 
asked  leave  of  absence,  for  the  purpose  of  visitin£r  his  mo* 
ther;  after  which  he  was  ordered  into  the  north,  on  the 
recruiting  service,  and  did  not  rejoin  his  regimen^  while  it 
remained  in  England,  nor  for  some  time  afterward. 

But  to  return  to  Louisa  Harley.  The  day  after  the  un- 
fortunate assembly  at  Dr.  Holloway's  she  was  in  company 
where  the  remarkably  fine  character  of  Cecil  (jray  was 
made  the  subject  of  discourse  by  a  person  who  knew  his 
mother,  and  had  been  acquainted  with  lum  from  a  child  ;  and 
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^B,  And  not  tin  then,  was  LoniBa  made  aeaalAe  of  the 
folly  and  levity  of  heir  conduct  on  the  jnreceding  day.  She 
then  recollected  his  disinclmation  to  join  in  the  dance,  and 
his  repeated  efibrts  to  draw  her  into  rational  conversation. 
She  remembered  also,  with  an  incSdceivable  degree  of 
shame  and  vexation,  the  vanity  and  lightne^  of  her  own 
behaviour,  together  with  her  cfeviation  from  those  rules  of 
conduct  which  she  had  laid  down  for  herself,  and  pursued 
for  so  many  months  with  increasing  comfort  and  advantage* 
And  recalling  to  mind,  amid  these  distressing  recoUectioiis. 
the  characters  of  Law's  Miranda,  Richardson's  ClariBBa,and 
other  fiibulous  patterns  of  self-derived  perfection,  she  could 
not  forbear  asking  herself,  '^  Why  can  not  I  do  as  these  did  ? 
what  is  it  that  causes  me  to  faU  thus  grievousW  when 
tempted  P  or  why  ban  not  I  conduct  myself  as  Mr.  Gray 
does  ?  Why  can  not  I  resist  temptation  as  he  does  ?  What 
peculiar  weakness  is  there  in  me,  which  causes  me  to  make 
such  grievous  falls  whenever  I  am  placed  in  a  state  of 
trial  ?  In  this  manner  she  often  reaisoned  with  herself,  till 
die  found  that  Cecil  Gray  had  actually  left  the  town ;  when 
she  a^ain  renounced  all  society,  foimed  new  rules  and  re- 
gulations for  her  conduct,  and  made  new  efforts  to  establish 
her  own  righteousness. 

As  long  as  this  young  lady's  shame  and  depression  of 
spirits  continued,  all  seemed  to  go  on  weU :  but  the  spirits 
<n  youth  are  bouyant,  and  the  sense  of  shame  from  natural 
causes  soon  passes  away.  In  a  few  weeks  after  Cecil 
Gray's  departure,  Louisa  Harley  began  to  smile  agun ;  and 
as  she  no  longer  made  the  same  efforts  to  conceal  lierself 
from  society,  as  during  her  dejected  state  of  mind.  Captain 
Vivitui  found  means  not  only  to  introduce  himself  to  the 
aunt,  but  even  to  ingratiate  himself  so  far  with  the  niece, 
that  she  consented,  after  a  due  period  of  courtship,  to  be- 
oorae  his  wife ;  contrary  to  many  resolutions  which  sbe  had 
formed,  of  never  marrying  a  man  who  was  not  decidedly 
religious. 

But,  as  I  have  before  said,  Louisa  Harl^'s  religion  .was 
a  rehgicm  of  form ;  it  had  little  to  do  with  her  heart.  There 
was  no  divine  str^ogth  imparted  by  it  to  the  imnd  of  its 
professor;  and  though  it  might  have  Bome  little  efficacy  in 
mflnencdng  the  condnct  wh^  the  afiectibns  were  not  con 
9enied,itwa8  utterly  powwless when  engi^ed  in  ace* 
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test  wrlh  Ito  passions,  leaving  the  char&cter  entirely  in  its 
origiital  stue,  the  will  unsubaued,  the  reason  dark,  and  ^e 
imagination  without  control.        « 

The  first  six  weeks  of  Louisa's  marriaere  were  spent  with 
her  husband  in  her  aunt's  lodmni^  in  the  country,  where 
the  new  married  pair  beguiled  the  time  with  rural  walks, 
and  other  such  pastimes.  But  at  the  end  of  this  period  the 
regiment  was  suddenly  ordered  to  the  coast  previous  to  its 
embarkation  for  a  foreign  country,  which  proved  to  be  the 
East  Indies;  in  consequence  of  which  Louisa  was  at  once 
p}unged  into  all  the  hurry  and  confbsion  of  military  life. 

And  now  the  character  of  this  young  lady  was  called  to 
a  new  and  severe  test.  There  was  little  opportunity  in  a 
crowded  and  noisy  lodging  at  Portsmouth,  for  the  ob- 
servance of  any  one  of  those  forms  of  religion,  to  which 
she  had  hitherto  attended  with  so  much  accuracy.  There 
were  indeed  places  of  public  worship  in  the  town ;  but 
sometimes  she  had  difficulty  to  learn  the  hours  of  divine 
service,  and  at  other  times,  when  she  had  found  these  out, 
and  was  just  prepared  to  make  her  way  through  streets 
full  of  drunken  sailors  to  a  remote  church,  she  was  not  un 
frequently  prevented  by  the  coming  in  of  her  husband  from 
the  barracks  with  a  party  of  his  friends,  calling  in  haste  for 
a  barrel  of  oysters  or  a  mutton  chap,  and  at  the  same  time 
requiring  his  wife  to  sit  down  at  the  head  of  her  table  and 
assist  in  entertaining  her  guests. 

Compared  with  this  kind  of  life,  even  the  cabin  of  an 
East  Indiaman  was  comparatively  peaceful;  and  Louisa 
was  not  sorry  when  she  found  herself  settled  in  such  a  c&- 
bm  as  a  crowded  vessel  would  afford,  in  which  all  the  con- 
venient births  had  been  engrossed  by  passengers,  before 
the  destination  of  the  regiment  was  known. 

During  a  five  months'  voyage  from  England  to  Bengal, 
IJIir.  and  Mrs.  Vivian  had  opportunity  of  seeing  more  of 
each  other,  than  twenty  years'  residence  in  a  quiet  oeun- 
try  town  would  have  afforded  them. 

While  under  probation  for  the  favour  of  Louisa,  and 
while  the  first  fervour  of  his  affection  lasted,  amid  the  calm 
delights  of  their  residence  in  the  country,  Captain  Vivian 
very  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  all  the  religious  forms  which 
his  wife  thought  it  necessary  to  observe.  But  after  their 
emburkation  on  board  the  East  Indiaman,  he  was  never 
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jhtiioutfta  exsaie  ts  often  as  die  pioMcd  bfmto  the  Aities 
of  reading  or  prayer  On  these  occasions  he  regularly 
made  his  escape  from  the  cabin,  generally  indeed  with  a 
playful  air,  but  sometimes  with  a  surliness  of  manner  which 
excited  considerable  irritation  in  Louisa's  mind,  and  led 
her  not  seldom  to  address  him  as  one  in  a  state  of  utter  re* 
probation,  and  an  avowed  enemy  of  religion.  These  im- 
proper attacks  on  her  part,  made  the  subject  of  religion 
more  hateful  to  him  than  ever;  for  although  he  knew  not 
what  religion  might  be,  yet  he  knew  well  enough  what  it 
ought  not  to  be :  so  that  when  his  wife  asniled  him  upon 
the  subject,  he  frequently  told  her,  that  he  believed  he  nad 
as  much  true  religion  as  she  had ;  adding,  that  if  her  piety 
did  not  teach  ber  the  duty  she  owed  her  husband,  he  con- 
sidered it  as  of  very  little  use 

It  may  be  supposed  that  Louisa,  who  was  naturally 
sweet  tempered,  had  befen  cdnsiderably  provoked  before 
she  began  to  reproach  her  husband  with  so  much  bitter- 
ness as  to  draw  upon  herself  such  unqualified  censure :  but 
the  fidse  views  of  religion  which  she  had  so  long  enter- 
tained were  precisely  such  as  administer  most  largely  to 
the  natural  pride  of  man's  heart,  rendering  him  uncliari- 
table  to  his  fellow  creatures,  and  abundantly  more  prone 
to  condemn  than  to  conciliate  his  opposers.  He  that  has 
lust  views  of  religion  knows  his  own  depravity ;  and  if 
he  is  made  to  differ  from  another,  he  knows  to  whom  alone 
the  glory  is  due :  so  that  without  taking  any  credit  to 
himself  on  any  occasion,  his  heart  is  drawn  out  in  love  to- 
ward the  sinner  even  while  he  shrinks  with  horror  from 
the  pollution  of  sin. 

In  this  uncomfortable  manner  did  these  young  people 
pass  their  time,  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  their  resi 
dence  on  board  ship. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  vessel  was  tossed  about  in  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  by  adverse  winds,  ^t  length,  however,  en- 
tering mto  a  finer  climate,  the  female  passengers  were  in 
consequence  enabled  to  appear  more  frequently  in  public, 
and  the  society  on  board  became  more  lively.' 

Louisa  Harley's  mind,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  was 
always  strongly  affected  by  the  passing  scene ;  and  on  this 
occasion  she  became  so  entirely  occupied  by  her  new  com- 
panions, that,  before  she  was  aware  of  any  change  in  hei 
e2 
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ludNlt%  ihe  had  for  a  oonsideraUe  time  omitted  aU  her  nanal 
forms  of  derotion ;  neither  was  she  sensible  of  the  omis- 
eioa>  until  her  husband  one  day*  awakened  her  to  some 
compunction,  by  complimenting  her  upon  the  change 
which  had  taken  place  m  her  character,  assuring  her  that 
she  was  become  ufinitely  moce  agreeable  since  she  had 
eeased  to  be  a  religious  persecutor.  This  remark,  though 
not  intended  to  produce  such  an  efBdct,  occasioned  some 
little,  revival  of  her  religious  fedings ;  but  it  was  of  no  do^ 
ration;  the  gay  company  by  which  she  was  sunounded 
soon  engrossed  her  attention  again;  insomuch  that  upon 
her  lan&ig  in  India,  she  was  as  eager  to  putake  of  its 
pleasures  and  gayeties  as  any  person  m  the  regiment. 

As  Fort- Wmiam,  which  is  tiie  station  fi)r  troops  at  Cal 
cutta,  was  completely  full  when  the  rogpment  arrived^  in 
India,  it  was  immediately  put  in  boats  on  the  Hoogley,  and 
sent  up  the  country  to  a  beautiful  situation  in  the  province 
of  Behar,  called  Ghazepoor.  This  station  is  surrounded 
by  fields  of  roses,  whose  delightful  odoun  perfume  all  the 
neijB^ouiing  country  during  the  season  of  their  bloom. 

Ghazepoor  stands  on  a  high  bank  of  the  Ganges.  In  this 
idace,  over  an  extensive  pkm,  are  scattered  many  bunga- 
lows for  officers  and  other  gentlemen  resident  on  the  station, 
with  several  ranges  of  barracks  for  soldiers.  The  country 
around  is  genenuly  flat,  abounding  with  com  plantations, 
beautifully  diversified  mth  groves  of  mangoe  and  tama^ 
rind,  together  with  fine  specimens  of  the  pepul,  a  tree 
which  is  held  sacred  by  the  superstitious  natives,  on  ac- 
count of  a  remarkable  tremUing  and  rustling  among  the 
leaves,  which  contmues  even  at  those  times  when  not  the 
smallest  breath  of  air  is  observed  to  agitate  the  leaf  of  any 
other  plant. 

When  arrived  at  this  station,  Captsin  Vivian  i^)eedily 
procured  a  handsome  house,  where  he  established  his  ft- 
mily  in  the  utmost  luxury  which  his  ample  pay  would  afibrd 
He  supplied  himself  with  carriages  of  vanous  descriptions, 
entertamed  as  many  as  thirty  servants,  and  furnished  his 
house  as  if  he  were  not  merely  the  resident  of  a  day  m  that 
station,  but  had  the  probable  certainty  of  finishing  his 
sourse  upon  earth  in  that  place  of  his  sojourn. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  that  mv  reader  will  be  anxious  to 
tnow  how  Louisa  conductvsd  nerseif  in  this  new  situa 
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tioik^aad  wketber  her  former  religions  profbseioD  seemed  to 
Jiave  any  ef^t  on  her  present  condu^,  now  that  she  waa 
excluded  from  all  the  ordinary  means  of  grace :  for  there 
was  no  place  of  worship  at  tnat  time  in  Ghazepoor,  nor 
for  hundreds  of  miles  around,  and  few  perhaps  of  the  Eng- 
lish inhahitantB  of  the  place  had  even  so  much  as  a  copy 
of  the  word  of  God  in  their  possession.  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
•nd  yet  it  is  perhaps  no  more  than  might  be  expected,  that 
Mrs.  Vivian,  although  she  not  unirequently  expressed  her 
regret  at  the  want  of  a  place  of  public  woiship,  acquiesced^ 
nevertheless  very  quietly  in  that  deficiency — and,  what  is 
still  rfiore,  so  thoroughly  was  she  engaged  by  the  new  mode 
of  life  upon  which  she  had  entered,  that  for  sometime  she 
never  f<^t  the  need  of  those  r^igious  observances  which 
had  once  formed  the  occupation  of  her  life. 

It  may  hereafter  be  mcule  to  appear  still  more  plainly 
than  has  hitherto  been  done,  tbat  Louisa  had  never  y^ 
discovered  in  what  true  religion  conosts,  nor  had  ever  been 
made  sensible  of  its  real  influence;  and  that  hence  she  was 
enabled  to  rest  contented  without  those  empty  forms,  from 
which  she  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  obtain  satisfaction. 
Thus  much  however  is  certain,  that,  after  her  arrival  in 
India,  and  on  being  introduced  to  a  situation  in  which  she 
was  absolutely  exduded  from  the  appointed  means  of  dif 
vine  worship  and  instruction,  she  yielded  without  a  struggle 
to  existing  circumstances,  becoming  altogether  as  lax  in 
herprioaU  as  she  was  compelled  to  be  in  her  public  habits  of 
devotion :  and  being  at  the  same  time  attracted  by  the  new 
objects  which  surrounded  her,  as  well  sa  amused  by  the 
novel  forms  of  Indian  life,  she  shortly  became  as  complete 
a  votary  of  the  world,  as  any  of  those  ladies  of  her  acquaint- 
ance who  had  never  taken  up  a  religions  profession. 

Her  husband  speedily  observed  thSi  change  in  her  habits, 
though  he  refrained  from  making  any  remarks  upon  it ;  be* 
cause  as  her  religion  had  formerly  proved  a  source  of  dis- 
cord between  them,  he  feared  to  revive  the  recollection  of 
circumstances  which  had  left  nothing  but  disagreeable  im- 
pressions on  his  mind.  He  was,  in  consequence,  however, 
not  a  Uttle  pleased  to  see  her  set  free  from  what  he  called 
her  superstitious  prejudices,  and  discovering  a  state  of 
mind  more  conformable  to  the  maxims  of  the  world. 

As  the  mode  of  life  led  by  European  ladies  in  India  is 
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but  little  understood  in  England,  we  shall  here  give  a  de 
scription  of  the  manner  in  which  Mrs.  Vivian  passed  her 
time  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking.  She  resided 
in  a  large  house,  elegantly  furmshed  accormng  to  the  pre- 
vailing custom  of  the  country,  the  floors  of  the  apartments 
being  covered  with  fine  matting,  and  the  walls  adorned  with 
glass  shades  for  lamps,  or  burnished  sconces. 

In  her  new  residence  more  than  thirty  native  servants 
were  always  ready  to  obey  her  call,  and  every  variety  of 
carriage  was  provided  to  carry  her  abroad^  either  before 
sunrise  in  the  morning,  or  in  the  evening  4Lt  the  hour  of  sun* 
set.  It  was  seldom,  however,  that  Mrs.  Vivian  used  her 
carriages  in  a  morning;  because,  although  she  rose  early, 
she  generally  spent  the  hours  while  her  husband  attended 
his  duty,  in  studiously  and  tastefully  arraying  herself  for 
appearing  at  breakfast :  at  which  early  meal  a  large  party 
of  officers  seldom  fiiiled  to  attend,  being  as  much  attracted 
by  the  lively  conversation  of  the  ladv  of  the  house  as  by 
the  hospitable  and  elegant  repast  with  which  the  table  was 
set  forth. 

In  this  manner,  and  in  such  company,  Mrs.  Vivian  wasted 
the  only  hours  of  the  day,  which  m  those  burning  climates 
can  well  be  devoted  to  active  duties.  And  when  the  heat 
became  oppressive,  which  generally  happens  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  about  nine  o'clock,  she  Withdrew 
to  her  own  apartments,  where,  extended  on  a  sofa,  she 
idled  away  the  remainder  of  the  morning  in  giving  direc- 
tions to  her  tailors,  looking  over  her  clothes,  or  reading 
some  amusing  book.  At  one  o'clock  she  was  called  again 
mto  company,  this  being  the  hour  of  luncheon ;  and  it  was 
considered  as  an  extraordinary  thins  if  several  (strangers 
did  not  drop  in  about  that  time.  The  hours  of  the  after- 
noon were  again  devoted  to  lounging,  sleep,  and  dressing; 
after  which  Mrs.  Vivian  took  the  air  in  one  of  her  car- 
riages, generally  finishing  the  day  in  some  large  pubHo 
party,  among  whom  she  shone  forth,  superbly  dressed,  with 
a  bloom  superior  to  that  of  every  other  lady  present,  being 
naturally  handsome,  and  from  her  recent  arrival  from 
Europe  still  bearing  on  her  lips  and  cheeks  some  remains 
df  that  freshness,  which  a  few  years'  residence  in  India  in- 
fallibly destroys. 

Thus  passed  the  first  twelve  months  of  Mrs.  Vivian's  re 
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iidence  in  India,  during  the  greater  part  of  which  the  ap« 
peared  to  be  in  one  continued  dream  of  pleasure.  But  aa 
the  novelty  of  the  scene  wore  away,  and  as  she  became 
accustomed  to  her  many  attendants,  her  numerous  car- 
riages, and  her  variety  of  superb  dresses,  an  inexpressible 
degree  of  listlessness  and  lan£mor,  which  were  increased  by 
the  depressing  e^ct  of  the  dimate,  succeeded  to  the  high 
flow  or  spirits  she  had  so  long  experienced.  And  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  a  prospect  being  now  held  out  to  her  of  be- 
coming a  mother,  she  suddenly  withdrew  herself  from  com- 
pany, pleading  her  health  ks  an  excuse;  when  with  the 
same  enthusiasm  of  character  which  marked  her  on  idl  oc- 
casions, she  devoted  herself  to  making  the  most  elegant  pre- 
parations for  the  reception  of  the  expected  little  stranger. 

As  Louisa  did  not  insist  upon  her  husband  confining  him- 
self with  her,  and  as  she  was  cheerful  whenever  he  met 
her  at  iiome,  be  did  not  interfere  with  this  new  arrange- 
ment, especially  as  she  had  made  it  appear  to  him  that  it  was 
necessary  to  her  health:  and  thus  she  was  left  at  full  liber- 
ty to  indtQge  this  new  dream  of  happiness,  which  was 
the  more  dangerous,  inasmuch  as  it  was  so  much  more  in- 
teresting than  the  one  from  which  she  had  just  awoke. 

There  is  nothing  more  afiTecting  than  to  see  the  unrege- 
nerate  creature  pursuing  one  appearance  of  hapless  after 
another,  and,  though  subject  to  continual  and  certain  dis- 
appointment, again  and  again  renewing  the  pursuit  in  new 
directions,  untaught  by  experience,  and  wholly  incapable 
either  of  comprehending  the  reason  of  those  failures  which 
he  constantly  experiences,  or  of  drawing  from  them  any 
profitable  instruction.    But  to  return  to  Louisa. 

The  child  so  earnestly  desired,  and  so  carefully  provided 
for  before  its  birth,  at  length  arrived.  It  was  a  daughter, 
and  was  singularly  lovely. 

Examples  of  great  human  beauty  are  rare;  but  when 
they  do  appear,  they  alSbrd  the  most  attractive  sample  of 
the  divine  power  and  workmanship :  for  what  are  the  finest 
inanimate  beauties  of  creation,  when  compared  with  the 
intellectual  glory  of  the  human  eye,  the  exquisite  propor- 
tion of  feature,  together  with  the  delicate  and  varying  tinc- 
tures of  the  glossy  complexion. 

In  the  infant  Louisa  all  these  charms  were  umted. 
Whether  she  was  seen  reposing  in  her  cradle  in  mnocent 
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Bleep,  or  lAOfing  on  her  mother'fi  breast,  her  eaEquuite 
beauty  excited  the  admirfttion  of  all  who  beheld  her ;  so 
tiiat  the  pride  and  maternal  love  of  Mrs.  Vivian  were 
equally  gratified  by  the  poeseasion  of  such  a  child. 

But,  not  to  dwedl  too  long  on  this  subject,  I  will  briefly 
say,  that  from  the  time  of  this  dear  imant's  birth  Mrs. 
Vivian  became  wholly  captivated  by  its  lovely  aspect  and 
its  endearing  behaviour.  She  now  almost  entirely  snnt  her* 
self  up  in  her  nursery ;  and  if  at  any  time  she  went  out  in 
her  carriage  or  open  palanquin,  her  baby  was  upon  her  lap. 
She  carried  it  about  the  house  in  her  anus;  she  slept  with 
it  in  her  bosom ;  she  dressed  and  fed  it  with  her  own  hands; 
and,  in  fact,  it  seemed  to  .absorb  her  every  &ciilty. 

From  the  time  of  her  ceasm^  to  go  out  with  her  hue-- 
band,  he  had  acquured  the  habit  of  visiting  alone,  and  of 
going  much  into  gentlemen's  parties ;  and,  though  he  was 
4iot  unkind  to  his  wife,  yet  her  company  became  less  and 
less  necessary  to  his  happiness.'  Mrs.  Vivian,  howeverj 
being  wrapped  up  in  her  child,  did  not  so  much  regret  this 
neglect;  although  it  had  the  effect  of  more  and  more  en- 
dearing the  little  infant  to  her  heart,  who  was  at  all  times 
ready  to  greet  her  with  its  gentle  smiles,  to  extend  its  little 
arms  towards  her,  and  to  spring  joyfully  to  her  bosom. 

Xiouisa  was  living  in  a  finreign  liud,  in  which  she  bad  as 
yet  formed  no  friendships ;  she  had  not  even  a  servant  of  her 
own  counUy  to  speak  to;  and  her  husband  was  constantly 
abroad.  Thus  every  circumstance  conspired  to  attach  hex 
more  and  more  to  her  captivating  companion;  while  she 
sweetly  yielded  to  that  in  which  she  suspected  nothing 
wrong,  and  gave  up  her  whole  heart  to  the  little  fair  one. 

Thus  one  year  and  a  half  passed  away,  and  the  lovely  ba- 
by was  just  able  to  walk  after  its  mother,  and  to  make  some 
of  its  little  feelings  known  in  such  lisping  accents  as  nuH 
thers  only  understand,  when  one  evening,  after  Mrs.  Vi- 
vian's return  from  her  airing,  which  she  had  taken  as  usual 
in  her  open  palanquin  with  her  child  on  her  lap,  and  during 
which  she  had  been  particularly  delighted  with  the  endear- 
ing manner  of  the  in&nt,  she  was  suddenly  alarmed  at  the 
hour  of  going  to  rest  by  certain  indications  of  fever  about 
the  infant,  the  danger  of  which  she  too  well  understood. 

She  sent  in  haste  for  medical  assistance.  Remedies  were 
instantly  applied;  but  they  had  no  effect  in  stopping  the 
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flwijft  and  deadW  march  of  the  disease,  which  proceeded 
with  such  dreadnil  rapidity,  that  in  less  than  eight-and-fbrtj 
hours  the  little  beloved  one  breathed  its  last,  and  left  itM 
mother  wUhout  comfort.  And  now  came  the  time  and  the 
occasion,  which  was  to  prove  whether  there  was  aught  of 
real  religion  in  Louisa  Vivian  or  not.  She  was  entering 
the  furnace  of  affliction — a  fiery  fbmace,  in  which  the 
stoutest  human  heart  must  fail ;  and  it  now  becameevident 
to  Louisa,  that  she  had  no  source  of  consolation  withm 
Herself,  but  that  her  soul  was  left  without  an  anchor  where* 
on  to  repose  during  the  storm  that  assailed  her. 

For  some  weeks  after  the  death  of  her  infant,  her  grief 
was  violent,  and  almost  frantic;  but  as  her  husoand  feU 
very  deeply  the  loss  of  his  child,  he  showed  the  utmost  in- 
aul^ence  to  her  feelings,  and  really  treated  her  with  all  the 
tenderness  of  which  he  was  capable.  But  when  week  after 
week  passed  away,  and  she  still  reftised  all  comfort,  he  be- 
came displeased,  and  arguing  with  her  according  to  the 
common  modes  of  worldly  comfort^  he  pleaded,  that,  severe 
as  their  trial  was,  it  was  nothing  more  than  the  ordinary  lot 
of  parents,  who  seldom  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  all 
their  children  ^owup  to  maturity,  and  that  it  behoved  her 
to  bear  this  affliction  with  fortitude,  as  a  duty  she  owed 
both  to  him  and  to  society ;  adding,  that  he  hoped  she 
would  endeavour  to  shake  off  her  gridf,  and  go  out  among 
her  friends. 

These  common-place  arguments,  however  kindly  intend- 
ed, rather  irritated  than  soothed  the  bereaved  mother,  who. 
with  a  blameable  insensibility  to  the  intended  kindness  of 
her  husband,  very  vehemently  opposed  the  idea  of  entering 
again  into  the  world;  assuring  him  that  she  had  never 
known  happiness  since  she  had  forsaken  religion  and  a 
stricter  mode  of  life  for  earthly  pleasures,  and  that  she 
was  now  resolved  never  to  enter  again  into  ^ay  society. 

Captain  Vivian  reasoned  with  her  upon  wnat  he  termed 
the  folly  of  this  resolution,  adding,  that  he  could  not  see 
the  necessity  of  such  extreme  strictness  as  she  had  for- 
merly practised,  and  assuring  her,  that  if  she  did  not  en- 
deavour to  overcome  her  excessive  melancholy,  and  make 
his  house  more  agreeable  to  him  than  it  had  lately  been, 
he  should  certainly  be  driven  from  home  to  seek  his  hap 
piness  elsewhere. 
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A  yehement  charge  of  cruelty  on  the  part  of  his  wife 
and  a  pathetic  call  upon  her  departed  infant,  was  the  only 
reply  which  Captain  Vivian  received  to  this  last  remark. 
And  as  this  charge  was  repeated  whenever  he  made  any 
attempt  to  persuade  her  to  overcome  her  excessive  grief, 
he  soon  ceased  to  expostulate;  and,  not  being  in  the  habit 
of  putting  any  restraint  upon  his  own  feelings,  he  thence- 
forward absented  himself  as  much  as  possible  from  home, 
leaving  his  unhappy  wife  to  the  full  indulgence  of  hei 
wretched  feelings. 

They  who  have  never  been  in  foreign  countries  in  a  time 
of  affliction,  can  have  little  idea  what  feelings  of  deep  aban* 
donment  are  sometimes  experienced  in  such  circumstances 
Louisa  had  made  no  friends  among  the  ladies  on  the  station 
—-her  husband  was  now  continuauy  absent  from  her — ^her 
servants  were  of  another  nation,  and  spoke  an  unknown  lan- 
guage. Thus  was  this  unhappy  woman  led  through  many 
a  long  and  languid  day  to  the  full  contemplation  of  her 
sorrows ;  till,  at  length,  weary  of  herself,  and  of  all  the 
world,  she  determined  once  again  to  tiy  religion'  as  a  source 
of  comfort — and,  remembering  those  fedings  of  self-appro- 
bation and  satisfaction  which  she  had  enjoyed  on  first  turn- 
inghermind  to  serious  sjibjects,  and  not  Imo  wing  that  youth, 
and  health,  and  the  absence  of  actual  afflictions,  had  much 
to  do  with  those  frames  and  feelings,  she  fancied  ^that  it 
might  be  possible,  by  a  similar  course  of  duties,  to  procure 
to  herself  a  return  of  the  same  agreeable  sensations.  No 
sooner  had  she  conceived  this  idea,  than  her  actions  re- 
ceived a  new  spring,  and,  with  the  zeal  natural  to  her 
character,  she  began  to  arrange  for  herself  a  new  set  of 
devotional  forms  and  observances.  And,  inasmuch  as  there 
were  no  established  modes  of  worship  in  the  cantonments, 
she  exercised  her  own  invention  in  prescribing  to  herself  a 
set  of  rules  and  customs,  which  she  judged  would  be  equi- 
valent to  those  public  ordinances  which  it  was  now  no 
loiter  in  her  power  to  attend. 

For  a  while  she  found  her  thoughts  somewhat  diverted 
from  her  loss  by  these  newly-imposeS  duties,  which  led  her 
to  imagine,  that  by  them  she  should  presenfly  make  such  a 
merit  with  her  God,  that  it  would  become  an  act  of  justice 
in  him  to  afford  her  consolation. 

Thus  she  laboured  to  work  out  her  own  happiness ;  whiJr/ 
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all  her  hopes  arose,  not  from  what  her  God  could  and 

would  do  for  her,  but  from  what  she  could  do  for  him 
She  had  as  yet  no  faith ;  she  knew  not  what  it  was :  and 
the  consequence  was,  that,  after  haviog  laboured  awhile  in 
this  way,  and  again  rendered  herself  and  her  religion  very 
unpleasant  to  her  husband,  she  at  length  became  weary  of 
her  fruitless  efforts,  and,  confessing  to  herself  that  all  hei 
observances  were  mere  vanities  unable  to  reach  the  heart, 
she  suddenly  relinquished  them  in  disgust,  sinking  again 
into  a  state  of  deep  dejection,  in  which  no  object  had  power 
to  draw  or  fix  her  attention  but  the  remembrance  of  the 
little  beloved  one  whom  she  had  lost. 
.  During  the  period  while  heround  was  taken  up  with 
her  religious  duties,  Captain  Vivian  had  more  than  once 
attempted  to  reason  her  out  of  the  new  mode  of  life  which 
she  had  adopted ;  but  his  ar^ments  had  only  siven  oc- 
casion to  quarrels,  since  she  msisted,  that  in  all  her  ob- 
servancf  s  she  did  no  more  than  her  duty,  and  that  she  could 
entertain  no  reasonable  hope  of  domestic  happiness  till  he 
should  become  her  companion  in  these  exercises. 

In  consequence  of  these  disagreements,  he  generally  left 
her  to  herself,  till  the  time  arrived  when  she  began  to  relax 
from  the  severity  of  these  forms ;  when  he  again  took  oc- 
casion to  press  her  to  go  out  with  him,  and  so  far  prevailed, 
that  for  several  days  together  she  accompahied  him  to  his 
friends*  houses,  where  we  not  only  appeared  cheerful,  but 
was  more  than  once  betrayed  into  a  degree  of  gaiety, 
which,  in  her  situation,  almoist  bordered  on  levity — some- 
times laughinff  immoderately,  and  appearing  Tar  from  in- 
sensible of  the  admiration  which  her  fine  appearance 
always  excited. 

To  those  who  have  made  few  observations  on  human  na 
ture,  the  character  of  Louisa  Vivian  may  perhaps  appear 
one  of  unusual  inconsistency;  but  others,  who  have  been 
deeper  observers,  or  who  have  been  much  in  the  habit  of 
looKing  into  their  own  minds,  will  acknowledge,  that  there 
is  no  inconsistencjr  of  which  our  nature  is  not  capable,  ana 
that,  in  fact,  there  is  no  character  truly  established  and  con 
■istent,  but  that  which  is  upheld  and  directed  by  God  him 
self,  according  to  that  which  is  written.  ^  They  thai  vxni 
upon  the  Lord  shall  renew  their  strength;  they  shall  nwtaU 
up  with  wings  as  eagles;  they  shall  run  and  not  oe  weary ^  and 

Vol.  I.  P 
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they  thallwaOlc  and  not fcdnt.  (Isaiah  zl.  31.)  Battoretftrn 
to  my  narrative. 

Captain  Vivian  had  hoped  that  the  spirits  of  Mrs.  Vivian 
would  have  been  essentially  benefited  by  her  going  into 
company.  But  in  this  view  he  was  mistaken:  for,  on  after 
reflection,  she  considered  every  expression  of  mirth  which 
had  escaped  her,  as  an  injury  to  the  memory  of  her  infant ; 
and  this  idea  operated  so  strongly  upon  her  mind,  and  oc- 
casioned such  a  return  of  deep  dejection  every  morning 
after  bein^  in  company,  that  she  at  length  informed  her 
husband,  uiat  it  was  ner  determination  to  ^  out  no  more, 
but  to  remain  at  home,  and  reflect  without  interruption  on 
the  hapiness  she  had  lost ;  '*  for,"  added  she,  **  if  by  going 
from  home,  I  am  enabled  to  throw  oflfmy  sorrow  ibr  a  few 
hours,  the  sense  of  them  afterwards  returns  upon  me  with 
an  additional  weight  which  I  am  unable  to  bear." 

This  declaration  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Vivian,  w]pch  was 
made  one  day  with  peculiar  emphasis  at  the  moment  when 
he  was  going  out  to  evening  parade,  made  her  husband  ex- 
tremely angry ;  insomuch  that  he  said  aloud,  as  he  de- 
scended the  steps  of  the  verandah  to  mount  his  horse ; 
"  Well,  take  your  own  way,  I  shall  speak  to  you  no  more  upon 
these  subjects :  if  you  do  not  choose  to  go  out  with  me,  I 
must  make  up  my  mind  to  it ;  and  this  evening  I  shall  go  to 
the  mess,  where  I  hope  to  enjoy  the  society  of  Cecil  Gray.' 

"  Cecil  Gray !"  repeated  Mrs.  Vivian.  "  Is  he  arrived 
in  this  country  ?** 

<'  Yes,"  replied  her  husband ; .''  and  I  should  have  told 
vou  so  before,  had  I  thought  any  thing  in  the  world  could 
have  interested  you  beyond  the  sphere  of  your  own  feel- 
ings." Thus  saying,  he  spurred  his  Arab  horse,  and  flew 
over  the  plain  with  a  swiftness  which  rendered  it  difficult 
for  his  panting  sais  to  keep  up  with  him. 

<*  J^y  awnjedings  /"  repeated  Louisa,  who  was  sitting  in 
tha  verandah  when  her  husband  left  her — ^^  My  own  feel- 
ings! And  has  the  father  of  my  departed  infant  ceased 
altogether  to  participate  in  these  feelings !  Oh,  my  Louisa ;" 
added  she,  <<  child  of  my  heart,  sweetest  companion  of 
my  solitary  hours !  art  thou  so  soon,  so  very  soon,  for- 
gotten! has  the  memory  of  thy  enchanting  smiles,  thy 
mfantine  charms,  thy  extraordinary  beauty,  thy  dove-like 
glan^e^  already  perished  with  thee  in  the  tomo?  Oh,  mv 
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biby!  mylMkby!  thy  ftther  may  ibrget  thee,  but  thy  mo* 
tber,  thy  miserable  mother,  will  loee  the  lememhrance  of 
thee  only  with  her  life.''  So  saying,  she  leaned  her  head 
against  one  of  the  pillara  of  the  verandah,  while  her  fast 
flowing  tears  fell  on  th^  polished  floor. 

How  long  she  had  remained  m  this  attitude  she  knew^ 
not,  nor  could  she  have  retraced  the  many  nd  trains  c^ 
thought  which  had  passed  through  her  mind  during  that 
interval,  when  suddenlv  her  attention  was  arrested  Sy  the 
quick  step  of  someone  bastilv  approaching,  and  at  the  same 
minute,  lifting  up  her  tearful  eyea,  she  saw  Cecil  Gray, 
who,  a  moment  afterward,  ascended  the  verandah,  and 
accosted  her  with  a  warmth  and  strength  of  feeling,  which 
plainly  indicated  thst  he  was  acquainted  with,  and  parti 
cixMLtms  in,  her  sorrows. 

At  the  sight  of  this  younjg  man,  whose  appearance  and 
manner  had  once  very  considerably  interested  her,  and  of 
whose  arrival  with  the  regiment  she  had  not  heard  an  hour 
before,  she  suddenly  started  from  her  attitude  of  sctrrow, 
and  hastily  wiping  away  the  tears  from  her  eyes,  welcomed 
him  with  somewhat  of  her  former  sprightliness ;  and  then, 
sinking  ajgain  into  sorrow,  she  said,  *^  Oh,  Mr.  Gray,  how 
full  of  vam  delight  I  was  when  I  last  saw  you !  I  was  then 
an  entire  stranger'  to  sorrow ;  but  now  I  am  completely 
miserable  !'* 

**  Mutrable  7**  repeated  he — ^*  nUierable^  my  dear  Ma- 
dam !  You  use  a  very  comprehensive  word ;  it  argues  an 
enturd  want  of  comfort:  how  can  I  suppose  it  applicable 
to  your  dtuation  ?'' 

Mrs.  Vividn  then  entered  into  a  lively  and  touching  ac- 
count of  her  severe  bereavement ;  nner  which  she  de- 
scribed, with  her  usual  strength  of  expression,  her  state  of 
mind  under  her  affliction ;  which  was  that,  she  said,  of  a 
person  incapable  of  receiving  comfort. 

The  countenance  of  the  young  man  displayed  an  expres- 
sion of  no  common  sympathy,  while  she  thus  painted  her 
unhappy  state  to  him :  and  when  she  had  ceased,  he  spoke 
to  her  of  religion,  assuring  her,  that  there  was  no  affliction 
which  could  befal  man,  under  \diich  religion  had  not  pro- 
vided a  suitable  consolation. 

"  Reliffion !"  repeated  Mrs.  Vivian,  with  a  deep  sish— 
*yes;  I  nave  heard  of  tto  consolations  of  rdigidn;  I  am 
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no  infidel ;  I  do  not  question  the  power  of  Grod.  neither  do  1 
doubt  but  that  there  are  some  blessed  individuals  who  have 
found  happiness  in  religion :  but  I  have  tried  it  repeatedly, 
and  have  never  derived  from  it  that  boasted  peace  of 
which  you  speak.  -I  will  sincerely  confess  to  you,  though 
[  have  not  done  so  much  to  my  husband,  because  I  am  un- 
willing to  strengthen  his  prejudices,  that  although  I  have 
been  unremitti^  in  my  cmdeavours  (during  my  affliction) 
to  seek  the  consdations  of  religion,  yet  it  hiw  been  without 
effect;  insomuch  that  I  am ^ ready  now,  in  despair,  to  re- 
nounce all  my  efforts,  and  to  yield  myself  utterly  to  hope- 
less gnef." 

Cecil  Gray  looked  earnestly  at  her,  while  she  continued 
to  speak,  his  countenance  being  still  expressive  of  the  deep- 
est commiseration ;  for  when  he  recollected  the  happy  and 
beautiful  Louisa  Harley,  and  considered  that  the  time  once 
was,  when,  had  she  possessed  true  piety,  he  should  have 
preferred  her  above  all  her  sex,  it  was  not  without  the 
deepest  sense  of  pity  that  he  could  now  behold  her  a  pre} 
to  hopeless  sorrow,  and  a  subject  of  unbelief;  he  resolved 
therefore  to  be  sincere  with  her  in  pointing  out  where  she 
had  BlwtLjs  failed  in  her  religious  views,  and  how  she  had 
missed  of  that  peace  which  sue  so  earnestly  desired. 

'*  You  speak,  madam,"  said  he,  "  of  religion,  and  assure 
me  that  it  has  failed  to  afford  you  comfort ;  do  you  feel 
quite  assured,  permit  me  ask,  that  you  have  sought  this 
comfort  in  a  riffht  way." 

Mrs.  Vivian  looked  up  at  him,  (for  he  was  still  standing, 
leaning  against  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  verandah,  forget- 
ting, in  the  warmth  of  his  feelings,  to  take  the  seat  ten- 
dered him  by  a  native  servant,)  requesting  him  to  repeat 
his  question  before  she  replied,  and  to  accompany  it  with 
some  explanation. 

'*  Are  you  thoroughly  assured,  Madam,'*  said  Cecil 
Gray, "  that  you  know  what  religion  is  ?" 

That  so  polite  a  tnan  as  Cecil  Gray  should  ask  her  this 
question,  startled  Mrs.  Vivian.  Had  any  person  put  this 
question,  whom  she  could  have  supposed  to  be  an  ignorant 
and  vulgar  euthusiast,  she  would  not  have  been  surprised 
But  Mr.  Gray  being  a  man  of  high  birth,  and  of  the  first 
character  as  a  gentleman  and  a  Christian,  she  was  greatly 
astonished  at  such  a  question;  tq  which  she  replied  by  de 
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flcribing  to  him  the  advantages  which  she  had  poawMWod 
m  early  life  of  being  made  acquainted  with  relicion,  and 
pointing  out  the  minute  exactness  with  which  she  had  at 
one  time  attended  to  all  the  forms  and  eztenud  observances 
enjoined  by  the  Church.  She  spoke  also  of  the  serious  im- 
pression STO  had  received  before  conflrmation,  giving  him 
such  a  view  of  her  religious  life  as  made  him  perfecUy  ac 
quainted  with  the  real  state  of  her  mind. 

After  listening  calmly  till  she  had  ceased  to  speak,  he 
addressed  her  thus — ^  You  say,  my  dear  Madam,  that  you 
have  not  found  that  comfort  from  religion  which  you  ez» 
pected;  that  it  has  been  no  support  to  you  under  your  afflic* 
tion ;  and  that  you  are  even  now  ready  to  give  it  up  in  des- 
pair. I  ask  you,  on  what  ground  you  expect  this  comfort, 
and  wherefore  you  think  yourself  entitled  to  it  ?'* 

**  Because,"  said  she,  with  increasing  wonder, '«  because 
I  have  been  always  led  to  understand,  that  religion  is  able 
to  affi>rd  comfort  m  affliction ;  and  I  have  heard  and  read 
of  many  who  have  been  enabled  by  it  to  pass  through  the 
most  severe  trials  with  cheerfulness." 

**  But  who  are  those,"  said  Cecil  Gray,  '<  who  experience 
those  consolations  ?  Have  you  ever  considered  this  point, 
my  dear  madam  ?  or  have  you  ever  inquired,  whether  you 
are  of  this  blessed  number?" 

Mrs.  Vivian  hesitated;  upon  which  Cecil  Gray,  per- 
ceiving how  entirely  at  a  loss  she  was,  and  not  doubting 
but  that  she  was  utterly  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of 
religion,  proceeded  without  hesitation  to  enter  into  such  an 
ex^anation  of  them  as  he  trusted  might,  with  the  divine 
assistance,  throw  some  degree  both  of  light  and  comfort  oii 
her  dark  and  afflicted  mind.  He  first  spoke  to  her  of  the 
nature  of  the  Deity — his  omnipotence,  his  omnipresence, 
his  foreknowledge,  his  justice,  his  mercy,  and  his  holiness — 
whence  he  proceeded  to  point  out  that  which  is  revealed 
of  him  in  Scripture,  namely,  the  trinity-in-unity  of  the  god- 
head, together  with  the  nature  asd  offices  of  these  glori- 
ous persons,  and  especially  the  part  taken  by  each  in  man's 
salvation. 

"  The  word  of  God,"  continued  this  pious  young  officer, 
"  discovers  to  us  the  way  of  salvation  contrived  in  the 
covenant  of  grace,  manifesting  to  us  what  the  ever-blessed 
Trinity  therein  purposed,  and  what  in  the  fullness  of  time 
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was  accomplished  fot  man's  salvation.  It  shows  the  be, 
Hever,  how  God  the  Father,  who  foresaw  the  fidl  of  mai 
before  the  foundation  of  the  worlds  (through  the  malice  of 
Satan,)  provided  for  him  &  Saviour,  who  should  have  powei. 
to  overcome^  his  spiritual  foes,  and  to  present  him  before 
the  bar  of  divine  justice,  clothed  in  unblemished  and  qx»t* 
less  righteousness.  It  points  out  also  how  God  the  Son, 
the  second  person  of  the  eodhead,  coequal,  and  coetemal 
with  the  Father,  undertone  to  be  the  Saviour  of  mankind, 
and  to  endure  the  mighty  weight  of  divine  anger  against  sin» 
in  order  that  he  might  bring  the  sinner  to  glory:  and  finally," 
proceeded  Cecil  Gray, "  it  shows  the  nature  and  offices  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  the  tlurd  person  of  the  blessed  Trinity,  by 
whom  the  redeemed  are  convinced  of  sin,  and  taught  their 
need  of  a  Saviour,  having  their  dead  souls  finally  regene- 
rated and  quickened  by  his  infinite  power.  Thus,''  continued 
the  young  man,  <<  these  three  glorious  persons  are  equally 
engaged  m  one  mighty  work,  more  wondeiful,  more  ho^ 
nourable  to  God,  and  better  calculated  to  display  the  good-* 
ness,  mercy,  holiness,  and  justice  of  the  Almighty,  than  the 
creation  of  millions  of  planets,  or  tens  of  miltions  of  blazing 
stars." 

"  And  now,  madam,"  continued  Cecil  Gray,  <<  I  return 
to  the  question,  which  I  put  some  time  since  to  you.  Who 
are  those  who  experience  the  comforts  and  consolations  of 
religion  ?  Not  those,  I  answer,  who  attend  to  the  mere 
outward  forms  and  external  rites  of  religion;  but  those 
who  have  been  convinced  of  sin,  of  righteousness,  and  of 
judgment,  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  They  who  have  been  led 
by  him  into  clear  views  of  their.own  utter  depravity,  and 
their  need  of  a  Saviour ;  they  whose  understanding  has 
been  opened  to  comprehend  the  covenant  of  grace,  and  the 
work  of  the  eternal  Trinity:  they  who  are  convinced  that 
there  is  righteousness  and  strength,  comfort  and  joy,  grace, 
holiness,  and  glory,  laid  up  for  them  in  Christ;  they  who 
are  willing  to  rest  in  Mm,  and  trust  in  him,  renouncing 
all  self-confidence— these  are  they,  who,  being  united  to 
Christ  bv  faith,  who,  being  regenerate,  and  become  the  sons 
of  God,  have  a  right,  by  the  terms  of  the  everlasting  cove- 
nant, to  all  the  privileges  and  consolations  of  religion;  to 
feed  upon  the  promises,  and  to  rest  in  the  fiill  and  sweel 
assurance,  that  their  lighi  qfflicHony  whidi  u  but/or  a  mo- 
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wmd^yaorluih  for  themafi^r  more  exceedingoHd  eUnuU 
weight  of  glory"  -(2  Cor.  iv.  17.) 

While  Cecil  Gray  wa^  still  speaking,  a  sudden  shower, 
eommon  in  those  climates,  which  had  for  a  few  minutes 
beat  against  the  steps  of  the  verandah,  passed  rapidly  away, 
and  the  dark  clouds  breaking  from  above,  and  suddenly  dis- 
persing, a  beautiful  and  brillmnt  rainbow  appeared,  eztend- 
ms  over  the  whole  horizon,  and  presenting  the  glorious  typlB 
01  that  blessed  covenant  of  mercy,  with  which  the  Lord 
encompasses  his  people. 

The  sudden  splendour  of  light  shed  upon  the  ground  fix>m 
the  glowing  heavens,  drew  the  attention  of  CecilGray,  who, 
imconsciottsLy  looking  up  for  the  cause  of  it,  saw  with  ad- 
miration this  magnificent  though  natural  ^play  of  divine 
glory ;  when  instantly  directing  the  eye  of  his  attentive  com- 
panion to  the  heavenly  arch,  he  pointed  out  this  beautiful 
emblem  of  thA  everlasting  covenant,  formed  of  the  seven 
primitive  colours,  blended  so  sofUy  together,  that  no  dis- 
cord, no  harshness  appeared  among  them,  but  all  united  in 
Ibrminff  one  glorious  and  harmonious  whole,  including  the 
viable  norizon  in  its  ample  embrace,  and  sheddinfi^  hope, 
toother  with  a  sense  of  security,  on  all  beholders.  ^' Thus,' ' 
said  he,  '*  does  the  blessed  covenimt,  of  which  this  heavenly 
arch  is  the  acknowledged  type,  assure  those  who  look  upon 
it  with  the  eye  of  &ith,  of  final  preservation  from  every  evil 
and  above  all,  from  that  flood  of-  ^^nrath  which,  in  the  last 
day,  shall  overwhelm  the  ungodly^  transfusing  peace  and 
gladness  through  the  mourner's  heart,  and  conveying  ths 
assurance  of  safety  and  consolation  under  the  most  severe 
affliction." 

Louisaj  when  tiius  called  upon,  looked  up ;  but  her  eyes 
presendy  filling  with  tears,  she  again  dropped  them,  though 
with  an  expression  so  much  softened  from  that  which  she 
had  displayed  at  the  commencement  of  their  discourse, 
Ihat  Cecil  Gray  was  encouraged  to  proceed  in  the  same 
manner  in  whicn  he  had  begun,  venturing  to  promise  her 
consolation  so  soon  as  she  «iould  be  able  to  receive  that 
view  of  heavenly  love,  which  he  (though  in  a  manner  the 
most  imperfect)  had  endeavoured  to  set>before  her. 

«  How  sweet  it  is,"  he  added,  « to  have  a  conviction 
that  we  are  the  objects  of  divine  love  and  compassion,  and 
to  feel  an  assurance,  that  whatever  our  trials  and  afflictions 
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may  be,  however  great  our  weakness  and  folly,  howe?e 
numerous  our  failures  and  short  comings,  that  we  shall  un- 
doubtedly be  enabled  to  bear  all  through  Christ  strengthen* 
ing  us,  that  we  shall  be  upheld  through  all,  and  carried 
at  last  triumphantly  above  all  into  a  state  of  everlasting 
glory !  The  prophet  says,  J^eUherfear  ye  their fear^  nor  be 
afraid;  acmcHfy  the  Lord  ofhoete  himeelf;  and  let  him  be 
yourfsar;  and  he  shall  he  for  a  sanctuary,"  (Isa.  viii. 
13,  14.) 

In  this  manner  Cecil  Gray  continued  to  converse  with 
Mrs.  Vivian,  being  led  to  speak  more  at  larspe  to  her  on 
these  topics  than  he  might  otherwise  have  done,  from  a 
conviction  that  she  stood  in  need  of  comfort,  and  had  no 
friend  to  whom  she  could  open  her  mind  on  these  most  im- 
portant subjects — andhe  was  still  conversing  with  her,  when 
Captain  Vivian  appeared  advancing  on  horseback  over  the 
plain,  who  being  seen  by  them  for  some  time  before  he 
joined  them,  Mr.  Gray  took  occasion  to  speak  of  him  with 
affection,  saying,  that  he  was  his  first  acquaintance  in  the 
regiment ;  and  adding,  that  nothin?  would  give  him  more 
oleasure,  than  to  witness  a  seriou^  change  passing  upon  his 
nind  with  respect  to  the  infinitely  important  subjects  on 
which  they  had  been  conferring. 

"  Could  I  but  hope,"  anpwered  Louisa,  "  for  a  continu 
ance  of  your  friendship  for  Captain  Vivian,  I  should  have 
some  prospect  of  better  things  for  him ;  since  I  have  been 
made  to  feel  this  evening  that  I  have  never  yet  understood 
the  true  nature  of  religion,  and  that  the  very  means  which 
I  have  hitherto  used  to  engage  him  in  serious  pursuits,  have 
been  only  calculated  to  render  all  such  pursuits  the  more 
hateful  in  his  sight." 

Captain  Vivian,  who  had  been  in  pursuit  of  Cecil  Gray 
for  the  last  two  hours,  and  had  at  length  traced  him  to  his 
own  house,  sprang  from  his  horse  at  sight  of  his  friend ;  and 
finding  him  not  disinclined  to  spend  the  evening  with  him, 
and  Mrs.  Vivian  in  a  disposition  to  be  pleased,  he  ffave  up 
^all  thoughts  of  the  mess,  and  listened  with  more  complacency, 
than  could  have  been  expected  to  the  conversation  of  his 
friend,  which,  if  not  always  wholly  spiritual,  was  so  little 
bl^ded  with  earthly  matters,  that  it  could  not  be  supposed 
to  possess  many  charms  for  a  man  of  the  world.  But  Cap- 
tain Vivian  was  sincerely  attached  to  CecU  Gray ;  and  on 
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CBib  nccount  be  bore  mncb  from  bim  WMch  be  probably 
Would  not  have  endured  from  another  man. 

From  this  period  Mrs.  Vivian  rejoiced  to  see  her  hus- 
band constantly  associated  with  Mr.  Gray ;  and,  as  her  own 
views  of  religion  became  more  clear  and  enlarged,  she  be- 
came daily  more  reconciled  to  the  afOlictive  cospensation 
with  which  it  had  pleased  the  Almighty  to  exercise  her. 
She  saw,  by  faith,  that  the  happiness  of  her  beloved  in- 
fant had  been  ensured  by  its  early  death ;  that  it  had  been 
saved  from  many  afflictions,  and  perhaps  from  much  g^ilt, 
by  having  been  called  at  the  commencement  of  its  ei^hly 
course  into  the  presence  of  its  Saviour:  and  the  view 
which  was  now  given  her  of  the  divine  love,  enabled  her  to 
look  upon  this  severe  trial  as  a  means  employed  by  her 
heavenly  Father  to  awaken  bev  from  the  death  of  sin,  and 
to  prepare  her  heart  for  the  reception  of  the  heavenly  seed. 
She  was  also  made  to  see,  that  she  had  hitherto  rested  en- 
tirely in  the  externals  of  religion,  placing  all  her  depend- 
ance  upon  her  own  good  works ;  in  consequence  of  which 
she  had  utterly  fallen  short  of  all  the.  blessings  and  com* 
forts  which  the  Lord  had  provided  for  those  who  are  re- 
conciled to  him  through  the  appointed  Saviour. 

Thus,  by  the  divine  blessing,  before  many  months  bad 
passed,  so  entire  a  change  was  effected  in  the  mind  of 
Mrs.  Vivian,  that  she  was  enabled  to  contemplate  the  past 
with  resignation,  and  to  look  forward  to  the  future  with 
hope  and  joy. 

More  than  a  year  had  now  passed  away  since  Mrs.  Vi- 
vian had  committed  to  the  dust  that  beloved  infant  which 
had  once  formed  the  delight  of  her  life,  and  several  months 
had  elapsed  since  the  conversation  I  have  related  with 
Cecil  dray.  That  conversation  had  been  particularly 
blessed  to  her ;  and  there  was  reason  to  think,  that,  since 
that  period,  a  decided  change  had  taken  place  in  her  cha- 
racter and  religious  feelings.  In  the  mean  while,  her  views 
became  daily  more  clear  and  encouraging;  of  which  she 
gave  evidence  by  the  maintenance  of  a  conduct  which  so 
entirelv  reinstated  her  in  the  regard  of  her  husband,  as 
obliged  him  more  than  once  to  remark,  that  she  was  now 
more  lovely  in  his  eyes  than  when  he  first  saw  her  in  all 
the  bloom  of  early  beauty. 

Captain  Vivian  was  a  man  of  the  world,  and  of  an  ordi» 
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naiy  miiid :  nevertheless  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  give  his 

wife  no  small  influence  oyer  oim,  which  influence  she  had 
indeed  at  one  time  lost  hy  the  irrationality  of  her  conduct, 
but  which  she  presently  recovered,  when,  by  the  power  of 
a  pure  and  holy  faith,  she  was  made  sensible  that  it  was 
her  duty  to  please  and  obey  him,  and  to  make  her  religioo 
amiable  in  his  eyes  by  the  sweetness  and  humili^  of  her 
deportment.  One  tlung  she  ardently  coveted  for  him; 
this  was  the  friendship  of  CecU  Gray :  and  she  had  great 
pleasure  in  observing  that  this  youn^  gentleman  forwarded 
her  views  in  this  respect,  by  never  withdrawing  himself  on 
any  occasion  vfh&a.  Captain  ViviiUi  sought  his  society. 

Being  thus  restored  to  the  affection  of  her  husband,  and 
finding  daily  more  delight  in  religion,  Mrs.  Vivian  had  now 
arrivea  at  such  a  state  of  mind  as  was  much  to  be  preferred 
to  any  thiug  she  had  ever  experienced  throughout  her  li^ 
even  during  that  part  of  it  which  she  remembered  with 
most  pleasure,  wjien  she  had  enjoyed  the  presence  of  her 
Jovely  and  beautiful  infant;  for  even  at  that  period  her 
satii^actions  were  mixed  with  many  anxious  feelings,  while 
every  change  of  countenance  in  her  captivating  baby  served 
to  awaken  the  most  painful  apprehensions.  -But  her  com- 
forts were  now  of  a  less  perishable  nature :  her  wiU  was 
subdued,  and  her  af^tions  regulated  and  sanctified. 

The  fine  cool  period  of  the  year  was  past,  and  the  hot 
season  arrived.  Louisa  had  hitherto  enjoyed  good  health, 
iiaving  experienced  no  other  disadvantage  from  the  climate 
than  that  which  is  commonly  felt  by  Europeans,  namely, 
an  extreme  degree  of  langour  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year.  It  was  therefore  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  neither 
she  nor  her  friends  had  any  apprehensions  of  an  event, 
which  we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  relate. 

Since  the  change  in  her  conduct  before  mentioned,  Cap- 
tain Vivian  had  remained  much  at  home,  seeming  never 
more  happy  than  when  spending  his  evenings  in  the  com 
pany  of  his  wife.  Accordingly  it  happened  one  eveninff> 
there  being  no  parade  at  which  his  presence  was  required, 
that  retuminsr  early  from  his  public  duties,  be  took  her  by 
the  hand,  and  invited  her  to  take  the  air.  It  was  then  cool, 
there  having  been  much  rain  during  the  day.  He  led  her 
out  upon  the  plain,  and  unconscioi^y  took  a  direction  to* 
wards  the  burying-ground,  which  lay  not  very  distant. 
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What  paxent  4»n  behold  the  place  where  her 
ileepe,  cradled  on  the  cold  eaith,  in  that  ion^  and  deep 
repose  which  is  not  to  be  disturbed  till  the  morning  of  the 
resurrection^  without  some  feeling  of  sorrow:  and  though 
those  feelings  may  be  sweetly  mitigated,  and  their  very 
nature  changed,  by  an  assurance  of  the  everlaatine  hap- 
piness of  the  little  beloved  one,  yet  there  will  remam,  on 
nH  such  occasions,  a  certain  -sentiment  of  tender  regret 
which  can  never  b^. wholly  overcome.  Sueh  were  the 
feelings  of  Mrs.  Vivian',  as  she  beheld  the  buiying-ground 
before  her,  and  saw  the  moon  rising  in  cloudless  majesty 
beyond  the  lofty  trees  which  grew  within  the  wall  of  the 
sacred  enclosure. 

Captain  Vivian,  aware  of  her  feelings,  and  taking  hold 
of  the  hand  which  rested  on  Ins  arm,  endeavoured  to  bring 
jR>rward  some  of  the  alignments  which  he  had  heard  her 
ise  to  prove  the  present  happiness  of  their  little  daush 
ter ;  and,  although  he  managed  these  arguments  nnsfcil 
fully,  there  was  yet  a  kindness  in  the  efibrt  which  touched 
the  heart  of  his  wife,  and  constrained  her  to  assure  him 
that  die  was  per&cUy  resigned,  through  the  divine  assist 
ance,  to  what  the  Almighty  had  ordained  with  respect  to 
their  dear  child,  and  that  she  looked  back  upon  her  rebdi- 
lious  conduct  on  the  occasion  of  her  infant's  death  with 
diame  and  horror.  Then  passing  from  that  painful  sub- 
ject, she  proceeded  to  describe  the  revoluticm  which  had 
taken  place  in  her  religious  feelings ;  when  recurring  to 
her  former  views  on  that  point,  she  acknowledged  that  she 
was  now  fuUy  aware  that  her  G<mduct  to  him  on  boardship, 
and  since  that  period,  had  often  been  extremely  perverse, 
and  strongly  calculated  to  make  him  bate  rather  than  love 
religion.  She  concluded  by  requesting  him  not  to  set  down 
her  misconduct  on  those  occasions  to  her  excess  of  religioo, 
but  to  her  actual  and  absolute  want  of  it. 

His  answer  was  exceedingly  affectionate.    He  coo 
fessed,  that  if  she  had  formerly  in  some  degree  strength 
esed.  his  prejudices  against  reHgion,  she  had  lately,  by 
the  sweetness  of  her  manner,  taught  him  to  respeot  and 
iove  it. 

In  this  manner  they  continued  to  converse  till  it  wm 
time  to  retmm  home :  and  this  evening  Captain  Vivian 
proposed  that  they  should  join  in  prayer;  a  propon^ 
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which  he  had  never  hefbre  made  to  any  one  in  his  liib 
But  whether  this  proposal  was  made  from  courtesy  to  fail 
wife,  or  from  motives  of  piety,  can  not  well  be  determined 
At  any  rate,  it  was  a  proof  how  much  more  the  senHa 
nature  of  true  piety  is  likely  to  prevail  over  the  stuDbonr 
will  of  the  unconverted  man,  than  the  unbending  rigour 
of  the  self-sufficient  formalist. 

Thus  closed  the  last  serene  and  peaceful  evening-  of 
Louisa's  lifi^.  She  went  to  bed  with  an  easy  mind,  and, 
apparently,  in  excellent  health;  'but  be&re  sunrise  the 
next  day  she  was  taken  with  an  epidemic  disorder,  at  that 
time  prevalent  in  India,  and  although  every  assistance  \fha 
given  which  art  could  supply,  a  very  short  period  te^^i 
nated  her  life.  Mrs.  Vivian  was  sensible  only  at  intervals 
during  her  illness ;  but  during  one  of  these  short  intervals 
she  expressed  her  gratitude  to  her  Almighty  Father  for 
that  course  of  affliction  by  which  he  had  withdrawn  hei 
from  the  world,  giving  her  at  the  same  time  both  leisure 
and  inclination  for  serious  meditation. 

She  died  in  perfect  assurance  of  happiness,  and  giving 
all  the  fflory  from  first  to  last  to  the  Lord  her  God — ^tohim 
who  had  loved  and  chosen  her  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world — ^to  him  who  had  purchased  that  glory  for  her  to 
which  she  was  speedily  departing — and  to  him  who  had 
fitted  her  for  the  full  enjoyment  of  it. 

The  farewell  she  took  of  her  husband  was  inexpressi- 
bly touching ;  and  her  last  request  to  him  was,  that  he 
would  cultivate  the  friendship  of  Cecil  Gray— a  request 
which  was  reported  to  the  young  gentleman  by  one  stand* 
ingnear,  and  which,  as  the  last  request  of  Louisa  Harley, 
could  not  fail  to  produce  its  intended  efiect  upon  one 
who  had  invariably  felt  for  her  a  sincere  and  friendly 
regard. 

The  funeral  of  Mrs.  Vivian  was  attended  by  all  the  offi- 
cers of  the  regiment,  and  a  deep  solemnity  was  for  some 
time  shed  over  the  whole  cantonment  by  her  death ;  for 
who  could  count  their  lives  secure,  when  beauty,  youth, 
and  health,  were  so  soon  cut  off? 

Immediately  after  her  fimera],  Cecil  Gray  entered  Gap- 
tain  Vivian's  bungalow,  and  took  the  afflicted  husband  to 
his  own  house,  wtere  he  ofiered  him  an  apartment.  These 
young  mei)  from  that  time  became  almost  inseparable; 
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thougA  it  was  not  till  some  years  afterwards,  that  Cecil  Gray 
tbund  in  Captain  Vivian  a  friend  and  companion  in  whose 
society  he  could  really  take  pleasure. 

Captain  Vivian  never  forsrot  the  last  conversation  which 
he  had  held  with  his  beloved  wife;  and  he  was  often  heard 
to  say,  that  some  expressions  which  she  then  used  were 
what  first  gave  him  (under  the  divine  blessing)  any  right 
idea  of  the  true  nature  of  religion. 

When  the  lady  of  the  manor  had  concluded  the  afibcting 
history  of  Louisa  Harley,  she  took  occasion  to  point  qut 
the  lesson  which  was  to  be  drawn  from  it,  namely,  that  we 
should  carefully  beware  of  allowing  ourselves  to  rest  in 
the  exterior  forms  of  religion,  without  endeavours  to  ob- 
tain the  spirit  and  substance  thereof.  **  At  the  same 
time,"  said  she,  **  we  should  not  neglect  the  ordinances ; 
because  since  it  is  appointed  of  God  that  we  should  seek 
the  divine  blessings  through  certam  means,  we  have  a  right 
to  expect  them  through  those  means  rather  than  through 
any  other  channel.  In  this  respect,  we  ought  to  take  wam- 
mg  and  example  from  the  history  of  Naaman  the  Syrian, 
who,  after  having  been  directed  by  the  prophet  to  wash  in 
Jordan  and  be  clean,  exclaimed  in  anger — Are  not  Mana 
and  PharpOTj  rivers  of  Damcucus,  better  than  all  the  voaJters 
of  Israel?  Jday  I  not  wash  in  them,  and  be  clean  ?  So  he 
tumedf  and  went  away  in  a  rage.  And  his  servants  came 
near,  and  spake  wdohim,  and  said,  J^y  father,  if  the  prophet 
had  bid  thee  do  some  great  thing,  woulaesi  ^lou  not  have  done 
it?  how  much  raJther  then,  when  he  saith  to  thee,  Wash,  and 
be  clean  ?  Then  wenthe  down,  and  dipped  himself  seven  Hmes 
in  Jordan,  according  to  the  saying  of  the  man  of  God  ;  and 
hisfiesh  came  again  like  unto  Uie  flesh  of  a  little  child,  and  he 
was  clean,  {t  Eangs  v.  12 — 14.)  In  like  manner,  as  the 
Lord  directed  Naaman  to  seek  health  in  the  stream  of  Jor- 
dan, so  he  durects  us  to  seek  salvation  in  the  use  of  certain 
means.  To  neglect  therefore  these  means,  becomes  an  act 
of  disobedience  and  unbelief;  and  they  who  do  so,  have 
as  little  reason  to  expect  the  ^vine  blessing  as  the  contrary 
description  of  persons,  who,  like  Louisa  Harley,  make  a 
merit  of  their  observance  of  them,  without  looking  beyond 
the  form  and  exterior  of  reheion.  Let  us  then,  my  young 
oeople,"  continued  the  lady  ofthe  manor, «  finish  this  even- 
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mg  by  prayixv  that  the  Almighty  will  enable  us  to  fulfil  al. 
our  religious  duties,  and  especially  that  which  is  now  beforo 
us,  not  only  as  mere  formalists,  but  in  such  a  manner  as 
may  approve  us  in  His  sight  who  teeth  hot  as  man  seeth 
for  man  lookdh  on  the  outward  appearcmcey  hul  the  Lord 
Jooketh  on  ihe  hearts'*  (1  Sam.  xvL  7.) 

Profyer  of  the  Lady  of  the  Minor  for  Sincerity  • 

<<  O  Almighty  and  heavenly  Father,  we,  who  now  af 
proach  the  rootstool  of  thy  throne,  know  that  thou  art  the 
Searcher  of  all  hearts,  and  that  thou  understandest  all  the 
imaginations  of  the  mind.  We  know,  also>  the  tendency  of 
our  nature  to  satisfv  our  consciences  with  the  mere  sem- 
blance of  that  which  is  right,  and  that  we  are  continually 
inclined  to  draw  nigh  unto  thee  with  our  mouth,  and  to 
do  thee  honour  with  our  1^,  while  our  hearts  are  removed 
iar  from  thee,  our  fear  toward  thee  being  chiefly  taught  by 
the  precepts  of  men. 

*'  O  cleanse  and  purify  the  thoughts  of  our  hearts,  b^ 
that  whidi  alone  can  cleanse  them,  even  by  tby  Holy  Spi- 
rit, through  which  only  the  love  of  God  is  shediibroad  in 
the  heart,  and  the  heart  of  stone  is  made  a  heart  of  fliesh. 
O  grant,  that  our  service  may  not  be  the  eye-service  of 
men*pleasers,  but  with  fear  and  trembling,  in  singleness  of 
heart,  as  the  servants  of  that  dear  Saviour  who  shed  his 
blood  for  us  upon  the  cross. 

"  And  O  heavenly  Father,  we  lament  and  bewail,  in  bit- 
^rness  of  heart,  and  deep  contrition  of  soul,  the  many  hy- 
pocritical and  formal  services  which  we  have  already  onered 
unto  thee.  How  t)ften,  how  very  often,  have  we  profaned 
thy  holy  temple,  and  the  courts  of  thine  house,  by  our 
irreverent  behaviour,  our  wandering  afiections,  and  our 
shameful  disregard  of  thy  most  blessed  and  all-glorious 
name !  How  often  have  we  knelt  before  thee  at  the  sea- 
son of  morning  and  evening  devotions^  while  our  thoughts 
were  occupied  by  our  worldly  concemsund  temporal  occu- 
pations !  How  often  have  we  used  the  words  of  God  as 
mere  formalists,  and  solely  to  establish  our  characters  with 
men !  And  finally,  how  often,  how  very  often,  have  we 
condemned  others  for  these  things,  when  we  ought  rathei 
to  have  stood  self-condemned,  ax^d  without  ex/*.uFe  befonr 
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God,  for  our  own  exceeding,  onfulnefli  and  the  hypociiBy 
of  our  hearts. 

<<  And  now,  even  now,  O  Lord,  while  we  are  confessingr 
our  coldness  and  hypocrisy  before  thee,  even  now  we  have 
reason  to  lament  and  deplore  the  deadness  of  our  best 
afl^tions  and  the  wandermgs  of  our  thoughts.  O  Lord, 
have  mercy,  have  mercy  upon  us !  Our  very  prayers  are 
polluted  with  sin,  and  our  tears  of  repentance  have  need  to 
be  washed  in  a  purer  stream.  But  there  is  one  who  ever 
intercedeth  for  us,  even  Christ,  our  brother  in  the  fle^ — 
that  dear  Saviour,  who,  when  he  had  suffered  the  penalty 
due  to  our  sins,  ascended  into  heaven,  where  ha  ever  livtth 
to  offer  up  his  pure  and  prevailing  prayer  on  our  mccoont. 
We  will  therefore  lie  at  the  foot  of  thy  cvoss^  O  blessed 
JeauB,  cast  down  and  self-condemned,  yet  not  without  hope, 
knowing  that  our  Redeemer  is' mignty,  and  that  he  will 
plead  our  cause.  Therefore,  although  we  are  utterly  irilei 
yet  will  we  not  despair ;  though  our  prayers  have  hitherto 
been  the  pray^s  of  hypocrites,  and  our  best  worlm  bat  fil- 
thy rags,  yet  will  we  greatly  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  and.  our 
soul  shall  be  joyful  in  our  God;  for  he  will  clothe  us  with 
the  gannent  of  salvation,  he  will  dover  us  with  the  robe  of 
tigfateousness,  as  a  bridegroom  deeketh  himadf  with  orna- 
ments, and  as  a  bride  adometh  herself  with  jewels. 

"Now  to  God  the  Father,"  &c.  * 

♦  *  ■      .    '  •  '  • 

Wl^en  the  lady  of  the  manor  had  concluded  her  prayer 
•he  disnissed  thie  young  ptople,  ebcpressing  her  hope  that 
they  might  speedily  meet  again. 


{f) 


CHAPTER  IV 


Q.  Whatis yourname? 

Q:  Who  gOM  you  that  name  ? 

•a.  JIfy  ChdfM.er8  and  Oodmothert  m  my  Bapfum 
vtherein  I  wot  made  a  Member  of  Christ,  a  Chiid  of  Qod^ 
and  an  Inheritor  <^  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

Ths  candidates  for  confirmation  bein^  again  gathered 
around  the  lady  of  the  manor,  she  opened  the  conversation 
in  the  following  manner. 

'*  My  dear  young  people,  as  the  Catechism  of  the  Church 
of  England  is  appointed  by  our  Church  to  be  committed 
to  memory  before  confirmhtion,  I  think  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  take  fhis  form  of  words  as  the  basis  of  oar  examina- 
tion. I  shall  thus  be  led  on  to  take  the  several  doctrines 
of  our  holy  religion  into  consideration  each  in  its  proper 
place;  and  by  having  this  well  Imown  form  of  words  to 
recur  to,  you  will  be  better  enabled,  in  after  Ufe,  to  bring 
to  your  recollection  our  several  conversations  in  their  due 
order.  But,  before  I  attempt  to  enter  into  an  explanation  of 
the  Catechism  of  our  Church,  I  think  it  right  t^Say,  that  I 
do  not  consider  it  as  a  composition  altogeuier  fauIUess.  I 
am,  as  I  before  said,  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England, 
strongly  attached  to  its  liturgy,  and  pleased  with  many  of 
its  forms ;  to  which  may  be  added,  that  I  look  upon  its 
doctrines,  in  all  essentiu  points,  as  being  perfectly  con- 
formable with  Scripture.  But,  inasmuch  as  nothing  human 
is  infallible,  th^re  are  in  my  opinion,  some  smaller  matters 
in  the  constitution  of  our  Church,  which  perhaps  might  be 
amended ;  although,  as  the  flaws  in  a  beautiful  piece  of 
workmanship  are  often  suffered  to  remain  through  the  fear 
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of  injoThi^  the  whole  in  attempting  to  improve  a  part,  il 
has  heen  judged  most  prudent  by  many  of  the  excellent  of 
oar  Church,  to  leave  these  lesser  matters  as  they  are,  rather 
than  by  attempting  a  reform,  to  endanger  the  whole  &bric 
The  Church  of  Engrland,  notwithstanding  the  few-  spots 
which  appear  in  its  brilliant  disk,  must  needs  be  considered 
as  a  luminarv  of  distinguished  lustre ;  and  the  time  I  hope 
is  comin^r,  when  those  clouds  of  darkness,  ignorance,  and 
party-spurit,  which  have  overshadowed,  for  some  years 
jAist,  our  whole  horizon,  will  be  completely  dissipated  by 
the  bright  blaze  of  its  glory. 

"  The  openings  of  our  Church  Catechism,"  contimied 
the  lady  of  the  manor,*'  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  obscure 
passages  which  has  crept  into  our  prayer-book,  as  hath 
been  acknowledged  by  some  of  our  most  respectable  ^ 
vines.  Whatever  the  opinions  of  its  compilers  may  have 
been,  this  passage  is  bo  worded  as  to  mislead  its  readers, 
and  that  upon  a  point  of  vital  importance,  namely,  the  sub- 
ject of  r^^eration :  because,  though  baptism  la  the  out- 
ward and  visible  sign  of  the  new  birth,  yet  it  is  not  neces- 
sarily connected  with  it — ^insomuch  that  many  are  baptized^ 
who  are  not  regenerated ;  while  many,  we  trust,  are  re- 
generated, who liave  never  received  its  outward  sign  and 
visible  seal.  But,"  proceeded  the  lady  of  the  manor,  *<  as 
i>  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  largely  upon  this  sub- 
ject in  its  proper  place,  I  shall  leave  it  at  this  time  for  mat- 
ters more  suited  to  the  present  state  of  your  acquaintance 
with  divine  things."  * 

Having  premised  thus  much,  the  lady  of  the  manor  ad- 
dressed herself  to  the  youngest  in  the  room,  and  said, 
"*  What  is  your  name  ?* " 

The  young  lady  answered,  "^phia." 

Here  the  kdy  of  the  manor  made  this  remark : — ^  Yoa 
observe,  my  young  people,  that,  in  the  reply  to  this  ques- 
tion^ *  What  is  your  name  ?'  the  Christian  name  oiaiy  is 
mentioned.  The  giving  of  a  name  in  baptism  has  notmng 
to  do  with  religion :  it  is  merely  a  custom,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
an  unexceptionable  one,  though,  I  beheve,  not  approved 
by  some  denominations  of  Christians.  I  have,  however, 
upon  record,  an  instance  in  which  this  custom  was  turned 
to  a  good  purpose ;  and,  as  the  little  anecdote  may  perhaps 
fbniish  some  amusement,  I  will  read  it  to  you,  if  I  cao 
o  2 
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«pMdilj teymy  hands «pon it  .  So  siiyiDgi die aroie,  and 
openiog  a.  diawer  ip  aa  ladian  cabinet  which  stood  in  the 
fobm^  SixMight  out  fcom  several  manuscnj^ts.  one  to  wlndi 
jthe  date,  marked  on  the  cover,  enabled  her  instantly  to 
i«fer. 

<<  This  little  volume,"  ,said  she,  as  she  turned  orer  tb& 
leases^  ^  contains  the  journal  tff  b,  voyage  made  by  me  in 
the  East  Indies,  upon  the  Ganges,  in  the  cool  seas«iof  the 
yaar  IT—,  from  the  higher  provinces  to  Calcutta,  and 
mewise  of  mv  retiun  two  yeans  afterwards." 

The  lady  then  selecting  the  passage^jshe  intended  to  lay 
iMfinre  the  young  people,  read  as  Ibllows.----*- 

.  ^^.J^Tovember  IS,  Our  boats  came  to  anchor  at  an  early 
hour,  it  was  a  beautiful  evening,  cool  and  refreshing,  in- 
Titing  us  to  take  the  air.  We  chose  a  shady  path,  under  a 
high  wood  of  bamboos,  which  trees  much  resemble  the  tali 
willows  often  seen  in  England  by  the  side  of  running  wa 
ters.  In  one  or  two  places,  the  long  shaflts  of  these  lofty 
trees  -having  fallen  across  the  footway,  and  resting^upon 
ithe  opposite  trees,  formed  a  beautiful  canopy  over  the  head 
of  the  passenger;  the  leaveis  and  tender  branches,  hanging 
gracefully  from  the  principal  stem,  being  easily  agitated  b} 
the  slightest  breath  of  air. 

^<  As  we  advanced  into  the  wood,  still  wandering  further 
and  farther  fbom  the  shore,  where  all  was  bmtle  and  noise, 
the  scene  seemed  to  acquire  new  charms.  The  rustling  of 
the  breeze  among  the  long  slender  branches  and  polished 
leaves  of  the  bamboo,  the  moaning  of  the  ring-dove,  toge- 
ther with  the  distant  views  of  topes  of  corn-fields,  and 
thatched  cottages,  which,  from  time  to  time,  we  caught 
through  the  openings  of  the  wood,  excited  altogether  many 
delightful  ideas,  not  unmixed  with  grief  to  think  that  a 
country^  thus  beautiftiUy  farmed  by  the  hand  of  €k)d,  should 
for  so  many  ages  past  have  been  the  seat  of  a  false  religion ; 
and  that  generation  after  generation  should  have  succeed- 
ed each  otittr  in  these  sweet  regions,  uninterruptedly  pol- 
luting themselves  with  the  grossest  idolatry,  and  the  most 
abominable  practices. 

**  Through  this  fbrest  of  bamboo  we  proceeded,  till  we 
came  to  a  village  embosomed  in  the  wood.  There  we  saw 
many  pretty  :that<^ed  cottages  standing  m  little  compounds» 
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OT  yards,  bedged  around  with  a. kind  of  pncldy  f&tuiei  having 
their  mossy  roofs  overgrown  with  a  certain  creeper  bearing 
large  gourds,  or  pumpkins.  Passing  stUl  forward,  we  came 
to  a  tope  of  mangoes,  enclosed  by  walls  of  mud.  In  the 
centre  of  this  grove,  which,  from  the  thick  foUage  of  the 
man^oe-tree,  was  extremely  dark,  stood  the  tomb  of  a  sup- 
posed Hindoo  saint,  and  near  it  a  lar^e  heap,  or  tumulus, 
formed  of  little  elephants  of  cli^,  which  we  undefstood  to 
have  been  hrought  thither  as  oflerings  to  the  dead. 

<'  Near  this  tomb  sat  an  old  man  of  a  most  disgusting 
appearance,  a  votary  of  the  supposed  saint,  one  who  Uyw 
on  the  charity  of  the  poor  villagers,  being  considered  by 
them  as  a  person  of  extraordinary  sanctity,  although  ex- 
hibiting in  his  person  the  strongest  evidences  of  ignorance 
and  depravity.  We  endeavoured  to  enter  into  conversa* 
tion  with  this  miserable  being;  but  he  seemed  to  look 
upon  us  with  dread  and  abhorrence.  He  would  answer 
none  of  our  questions,  and  appeared  only  anxious  to  lurider 
us  from  poUuting  the  tomb,  or  the  little  elephants  of  clay, 
by  our  unholy  touch. 

"  We  stayed  in  this  gloomy  grove,  till  the  sudden  ap- 
proach of  •evening  made  it  necessary  for  us  to  hasten  back ; 
there  being  in  this  latitude  but  little  twilight."  ' 

The  lady  of  the  manor  then  turning  to  another  part  6f 
her  little  manuscript,  made  another  selection,  which  she 
read  as  follows :         ' 

«  January  14,  two  years  after  the  time  before  specified, 
returning  up  the  Ganges,  we  stopped  early  one  evening 
near  the  house  of  a  pious  ind^  planter,  for  whom  we  had 
brought  a  letter.  The  house  was  scarcely  half  a  coss 
distant  from  the  village  near  the  bamboo  grove,  in  view  of 
the  tope  and  its  ffloomy  tomb.  We  were  kindly  received 
m  this  house,  and  before  our  evening-^meal  we  were  taken 
to  walk  in  the  garden,  where  our  Christian  friend  had  a 
school  of  Hindoo  children  assembled  under  a  shed.  At  the 
door  of  this  shed  sat  an  old  man  decently  clothed,  who 
made  his  salam  in  a  maimer  so  marked,  that  we  could  not 
avoid  looking  at  him  with  considerable  euriosity ,  msomuch 
that  we  presently  recollected  having  seen  him  before 
though  we  could  not  ca^to  mind  on  what  occasion. 
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^  On  oar  asking  Ids  history^  our  host  informed  U8»  that 
he  was  the  very  olcl  mati  who  formerly  had  lived  under  the 
tope,  and  that  he  had  been  converted  to  Christianity  by  the 
labours  of  a  certain  missionary  who  had  visited  that  neigh- 
bourhood ;  in  consequence  of  which,  our  friend  had  taken 
hun  into  his  ihmily,  in  order  to  protect  him  from  the  per- 
■ecuticm  of  his  neighbours. 

^  So  interesting  an  .event  as  the  conversion  of  such  a 
man,  led  me  to  ask  many  questions,  one  of  which  was  con- 
cejmDg  the  old  man's  name.  To  this  our  host  made  the 
foUowm^  remarkable  answer*         ' 

**  <  This  old  man,'  said  he,  <  was  formerly  known  by  the 
name  of  Rambuksh ;  but  when  baptized  he  became  anxious 
to  receive  a  new  name.  We  told  him  that  the  bestowing 
of  a  name  vfaa  no  part  of  the  sacrament  of  baptism ;  but  he 
replied,  *  Give  me  a  new  name,  and  one  which  shall  (with 
the  divine  help)  remind  me  of  my  obligations  as  a  Chris- 
tian.' We  therefore  complied  with  his  request,  admiring 
the  motive  from  which  it  proceeded.' " 

The  lady  of  the  manor  then  laying  aside  her  little  manu- 
script, added  this  remark  on  the  story  she  had  just  read : 
*'  It  would  be  well  for  us,"  said  she,  *'  if,  like  this  poor 
heathen,  whenever  we  hear  our  Christian  names,  we  were 
to  think  of  the  obligations  which  we  were  laid  under  at  the 
period  when  this  name  was  given  us,  and  which  you,  my 
dear  young  people,  are  now  about  to  ratify  before  the  as- 
sembled church." 

Miss  Emmeline  here  remarked,  that  she  had  never  be- 
fore entertained  the  idea  that  good  thou£;hts  could  thus 
be  conveyed  to  any  person's  mind  merely  by  the  sound  of 
a  name  which  had  no  meaning,  or  at  least,  the  meaning  of 
whiclithe  owner  of  the  name  was  perhaps  not  acquainted 
with. 

The  lady  of  the  manor  answered,  that  as  it  is  the  proper- 
ty of  the  bee  to  gather  honey  from  every  flower,  so  should 
it  be  the  aim  and  object  of  a  Christian,  to  render  every 
circumstance  of  life  profitable  to  edification,  according  to 
the  injunction  of  the  apostle — Whether  therefore  ye  eat  or 
drinky  or  wfuUsoever  ye  do,  do  (ill  to  the  glory  (f  Ood.^^ 
(1  Cor.  X.  31.} 

The  lady  or  the  manor  then  addressing  herself  to  Miss 
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Lomsa,  requested  her  to  repeat  the  answer  to  the  aecond 
qaestion  in  the  Catechism,  to.  ¥dt,  *<  Who  gave  yoa  this 
name?" 

The  young  lady  replied — ^^  <  My  godfathers  and  my  god 
mothers  in  my  baptism,  wherein  I  was  made  a  member  of 
Chnst,  a  child  of  God,  and  an  inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.' " 

'<  The  few  lines  which  you  have  repeated,  my  dearyoong 
Mend,"  said  the  lad;^  of  the  manor,  when  Miss  liouisa 
ceased  to  speak,  **  might  afS>rd  matter  for  volumes  of  ex- 
planation. Indeed,  there  is  so  much  to  be  said  upon  them, 
that  I  hardly  know  where  or  how  to  begin.  I  will,  how- 
ever, endeavour,  in  all  my  explanations,  to  keep  as  close  as 
possible  to  the  order  of  things  suggested  by  the  Church 
Catecbism.  But,  as  the  duty  of  sponsors,  and  the  nature  of 
the  sacrament  of  baptism,  will  come  more  fully  under  view 
in  the  course  of  our  examination  of  this  Catechism  at  an- 
other time,  when  I  trust  that  you  will  be  more  capable  of 
entering  into  the  subject,  I  shall  leave  the  discussion  of  this 
matter  K>r  the  present,  simply  however  stating,  that  it  may 
certainly  be  proved,  not  only  m>m  experience,  but  also  from 
'8cripture,that  the  outwardand  visiblesigns  of  the  sacrament 
of  baptism  are  not  necessarily  accompanied  hy  the  inward 
and  spiritual  grace ;  and,  consequentlv,  that  those  persons 
who  believe  they  must  needs  be  saved  because  they  have 
been  baptized,  are  giving  way  to  a  very  dangeroua  error. 
On  this  account,  I  a^ain  say,  that  I  am  inclmed  to  disap- 
prove the  answer  wmch  you  have  just  repeated  from  our 
Catechism,  because  it  undoubtedly  leads  to  the  confirmation 
of  this  erroneous  opinion.  And  though,  perhaps,  some 
would  urge,  that  tlus  answer  miffht  be  easily  justified,  be- 
cause baptism  never  can  be  said  to  be  duly  administered, 
excepting  when  the  inward  and  spiritual  grace  attends  the 
outward  and  visible  sign,  (and  tnis  was  no  doubt  the  idea 
of  those  holv  men  who  composed  this  form  of  words,)  never- 
theless, as  this  Catechism  is.  commonly  put  into  the  hands 
of  such  as  are  ignorant  of  spiritual  matters,  and  apt  to  rest 
in  forms,  I  a^ain  repeat,  that  I  fear  nuch  injury  has  been 
done  by  this  mcautious  sentence.  And  I  here  beg  you,  my 
young  people,  carefully  to  bear  in  mind,  that  in  order  to 
render  a  vile  condemned  sinner  and  child  of  wrath,  *  a  mem- 
ber of  Christ,  a  child  of  God,  and  an  inheritor  of  tht 


ftmgdom  of  heaven,'  fiome^^img  txiore  is  nec^esuj^tlnai  Um 
mere  e^tterniol  washing  by  water  in  baptism. 

"  Having  thus,  I  trust,  set  your  minds  right  upon  this 
subject,  I  will  proceed,  my  dear  young  fHends,  to  explain 
to  you  these  three  things* — ^First,  what  is  meant  by  being  a 
member  of  Chiist ; — S^Hmdly,  what  it  is  to  be  made  a  child 
of  God ; — and  Thirdly,  what  it  is  to  become  an  inheritor  10A 
the  kingdom  of  heavai. 

<*  But,  in  order  thoroughly  to  understand  and  value  the 
privileges  procured  for  us  by  the  death  of  Christ,  and  a 
spiritual  union  with  him,  we  must  obtiun  some  acquaintance 
with  t)ur  state  by  nature,  and  be  made  sensible  that  we  are 
naturally  members  of  Satan,  children  of  the  devil,  a&4 
heiraof  hell. 

<<  And  now,"  proceeded  the  lady  of  the  manor,  *<  as  yoU 
have  always  shown  vourselves  pleased  with  any  Bttle  nar- 
rative which  I  have  thought  proper  to  bring  forward,  instead 
of  entering  into  a  discussion  with  you  upon  these  subjects, 
which  might  perhaps  appear  dry  and  unrnteresting,  I  will 
if  you  please,  read  a  very  affecting  story  which  I  procoped 
fVom  an  old  lady  of  high  rank,  with  whom  I  became  ao« 
quainted  many  years  ago,  when  residing  a  few  months  in^ 
the  ancient  city  of  Canterbury." 

The  youuff  ladies  were  only  restrained  by  polit^ess  from 
en)ressing  their  pleasure  on  hearing  so  agreeable  a  propo- 
sal; nevertheless,  smiles  and  dimples  embellished  everv 
countenance  when  the  lady  of  the  manor,  drawing  a  smau 
manuscript  from  her  work-box,  began  to  read  as  fol- 
lows.  

*< « It  is  now  more  than  forty  years,'  said  the  old  lady  be 
fore  mentioned, '  since  I  went  to  pay  a  long  visit  to  the  liow- 
ager  Lady  N      ■■,  who,  with  her  servants,  redded  alone, 
m  an  ancient  ftimily  mansion,  in  one  of  the  most  beautiM 
parts  of  the  County  of  Kent. 

« <  This  mansion,  which  had  been  erected  in  the  reign  of 
^ueen  Elizabeth,  stood  in  a  hollow,  on  the  borders  of  a 
take,  and  enclosed  in  a  well-wooded  paxk;  the  trees  being 
arranged,  according  to  the  fashion  of  former  days,  in  long 
and  majestic  avenues,  which,  stretching  in  difierent  direc- 
tions from  the  house,  were  terminated  by  lodges  and  gate- 
ways. These  lodges,  like  the  portals  of  Solomon's  Temple, 
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Ikced  towards  the^four  pomts  of  the  compass,  to  wit,  the 
east,  the  west,  the  north,  and  the  sooth. 

"  <  The  mansion,  which  was  very  large,  was  fttrmshed 
altogether  after  the  fashion  of  elder  times,  and  exhibited,  as 
might  be  sapposed,  a  variety  of  objects  abounding  with  en- 
tertainment to  a  youn^f  and  mquisitive  mind.  Accordingly, 
when  not  engaged  with  the  lady  of  the  mansion,  I  common- 
ly employed  myself  among  these  various  grotesque  objects; 
and  soon  became  intimately  acquainted  with  every  tapestry 
hanging,  ivory  cabinent,  embroidered  quilt,  i51a?ree  SKreen, 
and  painted  or  sculptured  representation  of  the liuman  face 
divine,  throughout  the  wide  halls,  galleries,  and  chambers, 
of  this  ancient  dwelling. 

'* '  But,  among  aH  these  curiosities  of  art,  and  these  re- 
presentations of  the  noble,  the  beautiful,  and  the  brave,  of 
past  ages,  no  one  object  had  so  much  power  to  fix  my  at^ 
tention,  and  excite  my  lasting  admiration,  as  a  certain  family 
picture  on  a  large  scale,  which  hung  in  a  remote  chamber. 
This  picture  represented  a  lady  in  all  the  perfection  of 
beauty,  holdiug  an  infant  iii  her  arms,  and  presenting  him 
to  his  fiither,  (a  youn^  man  of  a  fine  appearance,)  who  was 
in  the  act  of  advancmg  to  receive  mm  ;  his  countenance 
bein^  lighted  up  with  such  an  expression  of  mingled  love 
and  joy  as  is  seldom  so  happily  expressed  upon  canvass. 

"  <  This  figure  of  the  infant,'  proceeded  my  old  friend,  *  is 
still  impressed  in  colours  so  lively  upon  my  memory,  that  I 
seem  to  behold  it  now  before  me.  1  still  can  recollect  how 
sk^uUy  the  artist  had  arranged  the  yellow  and  silky  hair 
of  early  infancy,  in  order  to  display  to  the  best  advantage  the 
polished  brow  and  glossy  eye-brow ;  and  how  entirely  he 
had  preserved  that  soft  and  dove-like  expression  of  the  eye 
which  iig  not  seldom  to  be  seen  in  babyhood,  but  which  is 
never  to  be  met  with  in  after  life,  exceptmg  perhaps  in  those 
persons  who,  through  the  influence  of  grace,  are  brought 
rato  that  state  of  which  infancy  is  the  lovely  and  animated 
emblem.  Thus  had  the  art  of  the  painter  contrived  to  com- 
memorate the  joy  and  pride  of  these  two  happy  parents 
in  their  blooming  boy.  Yet,  as  I  afterward  found,  when 
made  acquainted  with  the  history  of  this  fiupily*  could 
these  parents  have  foreseen  what  was  to  be  the  future  for- 
tune of  their  child,  they  might  reasonably  have  envied  those 
Others  and  mothers  whose  sad  lot  it  has  been  to  stretch 
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out  the  tender  limbs  of  their  firBt-bonhon  the  coM  bed  tA 

death,  and  to  impress  the  parting  kiss  on  the  pale  brow  an4 
dimpled  hand  of  him  who  had  once,  been  the  delight  of 
their  eyes  and  the  joy  of  their  hearts. 

(( ( My  admiration  of  this  beautiful  portrait,*  continued 
the  old  lady,  *  was  so  strongly  and  constantly  excited,  that  I 
could  not  refrain  from  speaking  of  it  to  Lady  N — ^,  and 
expressing  the  extraordmary  interest  which  it  had  occa- 
sioned. 

"  *  Lady  N  —replied,  '*  the  picture  that  has  fixed  your 
attention  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  in  the  house ;  and  the 
story  attached  to  it  is  so  curious,  that  I  must  not  deny  yon 
the  satisfaction  of  hearing  it.  The  persons  whose  portraits 
are  there  presented,  were  known  to  my  family ;  and  every 
important  particular  of  their  lives  is  so  perfectly  familiar  to 
me,  that,  with  the  assistance  of  some  letters  from  one  of 
the  parties,  which  I  have  by  me,  I  shall  find  it  no  difficult 
matter  to  make  you  acquainted  with  their  whole  disastrous 
and  awful  history.'' 

"  <  I  eagerly,'  continued  the  old  lady,  <  caught  tiX  this 
proposal ;  and,  being  permitted  by  Lady  N^-^  I  failed 
not  to  commit  the  wnole  to  writing.' " 

The  History  of  the  noble  Altamont. 

"  The  noble  family  of  L ,"  said  the  Countess  ot 

N  ,  ^*  had  reached  the  zenith  of  their  power  and  splen- 
dour during  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Se- 
cond.   James  Adolphus,  who  was  at  that  period  Earl  of 

L ,  was  one  of  the  first  wits  of  the  day,  as  well  as  an 

able  politician,  and  as  perfect  a  gentleman  as  the  dissipated 
capital  could  then  supply;  for,  although  the  mamiers  of  an 
impure  and  dissolute  society  may  admit  a  certain  polish 
sufficient  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  those  who  behold  them 
only  at  a  distance,  yet  truly  correct  and  lovely  manners 
must  ever  be  the  result  of  faultless  morals  and  Christian 
principles.  And,  as  the  Earl  was  not  less  an  infidel  in 
principle  than  a  profligate  in  morals,  he  has  frequently  laid 
aside  his  courteous  manners  as  he  did  his  robes  of  honour; 
for  whereas  he  was  capableof  rendering  himself  an  accept- 
able companion  to  the  most  refined  and  elegant  characters 
of  the  day,  in  like  manner  he  could  accommodate  hif  cod 
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veTsataon,  on  oocasiou,  to  the  taste  of  the  lowest  and  most 
ptTofane  part  of  mankind. 

*'  The  Earl  of  L — ^  married  early  in  life.  His  lady 
was  of  a  noble  family,  an  heiress,  and  a  woman  of  no  com- 
mon beauty,  but  possessing  a  haughty  and  infidel  spirit  too 
much  resembling  that  of  her  husband,  whose  defects  she 
looked  upon  with  an  eye  of  the  grekitest  indulgence,  so 
long  as  they  did  not  interfere  with  her  own  peculiar  hu- 
mours, or  in  any  degree  tend  to  the  abridgment  of  her 
satisfactions. 

"  Such,"  continued  Lady  N ^  <<  were  the  lady  and 

gentleman  on  whose  pprtraits  you  have  bestowed  so  large 
a  share  of  your  attention ;  and  it  must  be  confessed,  that, 
had  the  (qualities  of  their  hearts  been  answerable  to  theii 
external  perfections,  the  world  could  seldom  boast  of  a 
pair  so  excellent.  The  lovely  infant,  whom  you  see  in 
the  arms  of  the  lady,  was  their  only  son,  the  noble,  the 
misguided,  and  the  guilty  youth,  whom  we  will  call  Altar 
mont,  and  whose  remarkable  history  will  make  up  the 
chief  part  of  what  J  am  about  to  relate. 

*'  This  boy  was  still  in  his  cradle,  at  the  period  of  the 
death  of  King  Charles  the  Second ;  and,  as  the  face  of  pub- 
lic affairs  then  underwent  an  entire  change,  the  Barl  of 
L — -—withdrew  from  court,  with  his  family,  and  from 
that  period  resided  upon  his  estates,  of  which  he  had  seve- 
ral in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  this  ancient  mansion, 
with  its  noble  park  and  environs,  m  which  I  now  dwell, 
being  one  of  the  number. 

"  The  mode  of  life,  and  the  state  of  manners,  in  the 
country  at  that  time  were  very  different  from  what  we  now 
sec.  Many  more  servants  were  then  kept  in  every  noble 
family,  and  the  line  of  separation  between  the  superior  and 
the  inferior  was  much  broader  than  the  present  manners 
and  state  of  feelings  will  admit.  In  consequence  of  this, 
the  children  of  the  higher  ranks  were  not  only  brooffht  up 
in  great  pride,  but  were  taught  to  consider  their  inferiors 
as  creatures  intended  to  be  entirely  subservient  to  their 
pleasures. 

<^  The  state  of  literature  at  that  time  was  also  exceed- 
ingly corrupt,  as  must  appear  ffom  a  perusal  of  the  fashion- 
Me  publications  of  the  day.  The  poets  and  romance- 
writers  of  tiiat  period  were  so  ambitious  of  forming  them* 
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«el¥e0  upoa  tbe  model  of  the  andeht  heathds,  %B  ifidkieiMI 
nately  to  copy  their  perfections  and  tbeir  defects ;  iia  ooa 
Bequence  of  wluch»  their  works  were  filled  with  sach  im 
affes  of  impurity  as  were  a  reproach  to  the  ag<e  in  which 
they  lived.  But,  monstrous  as  it  ^ay  appear,^  gross  ana 
indelicate  wit,  toother  with  the  open  contempt  of  religion 
and  religious  characters,  was  then  not  only  tolerated,  but 
considered  as  a  mark  pf  extraordinary  gentility. 

"  I  have  b^re  said,  that  Lord  L-- —  was  a  wit,  as  well 
as  an  infidel ;  and  that  his  lady  had  no  feelings  which  in- 
duced her  to  counteract  the  e^  influence  of  l^r  husband's 
principles.  It  might  therefOTe  be  expected,  that  the  utmost 
moral  disorder  should  pervade  the  whole  erf*  their  extensiye 
household,  and  that  their  son  would  in  consequence  be 
trained  up  in  an  entire  absence  of  all  virtuous  principles. 
T%is  was  indeed  the  case  of  the  ^uth  in  queistion ;  and, 
though  a  tutor  was  provided  for  him  in  the  perscm  of  my 
lord's  domestic  chaplain,  and  although  this  chaplain  was  an 
InofTensive  well-meaning  man,  yet  so  little  authority  was 
given  him  over  lus  noble  pupil,  that  little  could  be  ex* 
pected,  and  as  little  resulted,  rrom  his  instructions. 

^  Thus  the  early  days  of  this  noble  youth  passed  wkh 
little  profit  to  himself,  his  tim^  being  divided  between  the 
societjr  of  his  father's  game-keepers  and  grooms,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  odd  hours  which  were  now  and  then 
given  to  his  studies ;  during  which,  however,  such  a  pro- 
gress was  made  as  plainly  proved  what  bra  acquisitions 
might  have  been,  had  his  education  heea  conducted  with 
greater  energy. 

'«  At  the  accustomed  period,  he  was  removed  fh)m  under 
the  tuition  of  the  chaplain,  and  entered  as  a  nobleman  in 
the  university  of  Oxford.  In  this  place,  being  left  much  to 
himself,  and  having  a  great  command  of  money,  his  wick- 
edness became  more  rooted  and  diffusive;  notwithstand- 
ing which,  having  a  remarkably  fine  person,  an  easy  and 
elegant  address,  and  the  power  of  readily  adapting  his  con* 
versation  to  the  taste  and  humour  of  his  auditors,  his  faults 
were  not  followed  by  that  disgrace  and  entire  loss  of  repu- 
tation which  might  have  been  expected. 

*'  At  the  same  time  that  Altamont  was  at  Oxford,  there 
was  in  the  same  college  a  young  man  descended  from  a 
vounger  branch  of  a  n^le  family — a  yodth  who-  had  beeti 
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tooQght  up  inth  the  atmoflt  tkte  and  tendemoM  by  a  wl* 
dowed  mother,  in  great  privacy,  and  in  habits  the  moat 
pare  and  simple.  It  happened,  that  Altamont,  on  some 
occasion  which  I  do  not  at  this  moment  recollect,  was  en*> 
abled  to  lay  this  younff  man,  whose  name  was  Frederick 
Beauolerk,  under  an  oblation  of  which  the  grateful  youth 
never  lost  the  recollection.  And  as  Altamont,  while  in 
the  univendty,  was  enabled  to  conceal  from  younff  Beau- 
derk  the  most  atrocious  parts  of  his  cbarader,  andto  gloss 
over  his  more  venial  errors  with  that  peculiar  ease,  l^iMse, 
and  addfess^  by  which,  as  I  have  before  said,  he  was  distin- 
goished  above  all  his  companions,  he  contrived  to  retain 
the  afifections,  and  in  some  de^e  the  esteem,  of  this  youne 
man,  who,  though  pure  and  pious,  had  litde  knowledge  of 
the  world ;  and  who,  with  respect  to  religion,  had  a  more 
correct  idea  of  its  duties  than  of  its  doctrines. 

**  Altamont  also  felt  more  for  Frederick  than  for  any  • 
young  man  with  whom  he  had  ever  been  acquainted.  The 
ele^antsimplicity  of  his  manners  had  &st  attracted  him : 
while  his  warm  and  pure  attachment,  connected  with  his 
unfeigned  humility,  were  calculated  to  nourish  as  much  of 
a  sentiment  of  pure  regard  as  could  be  supposed  to  exist  in 
a  breast  so  impure  as  that  of  Altamont. 

*  Frederkk  Beauderk  had  a  sister,  who,  with  all  the 
elegant  simf^city  of  her  brother,  possessed  no  common 
share  of  personal  beauty.  Altamont  became  acquainted 
with  this  young  lady  when  paying  a  vint  to  his  friend  during 
the  long  vacation  whidi  took  place  a  short  time  before 
these  young  men  left  the  univerenty.  It  happened,  that 
Amelia  was  precisely  the  model  which  Altamont  had  form- 
ed to  himself  of  female  lovelinees ;  it  will  not  therefore  be 
wondered  at,  if  she  had  power  (though  without  design)  to 
fix  the  regards  of  this  young  man  so  permanently  as  to  in- 
duce him  to  seek  her  in  marriase,  and  to  make  her  his  wife. 
For,  as  this  young  lady  was  of  a  noUe  family,  and  her  for- 
tune by  no  means  contemptible,  no  objection  was  made  to 
this  connexion  b^  the  Earl  of  L  - ;  while  his  lady  vainly 
hoped  that  mamage  would  correct  idl  that  was  amiss  in 
the  character  of  her  son — for  the  repeated  and  f^ee  demands 
which  Altamont  had  already  made  on  his  parents*  purse 
had  touched  this  lady  in  a  part  where  she  was  capable  of 
very  lively  emotiions.      Accordingly,  the  marriage  took 
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place ;  and  the  young  people  were  established  in  a  con^ 
try-house,  possessed  by  the  Earl,  in  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful counties  of  England,  and  about  one  hundred  miles 
from  the  metropolis. 

"  And  here,"  said  Lady  N ,  "  if  we  could  drop  our 

curtain  and  close  the  scene,  as  is  commonly  done  on  the 
stage  when  the  writer  has  united  his  profligate  hero  with 
some  faultless  model  of  female  perfection,  aU  would  be  well : 
but  truth  compels  us  to  proceed,  and  point  out  the  natural 
and  unavoidable  consequences  of  this  ill-assorted  union. 

*<  In  the  sweet  retirement  of  which  I  speak,  while  the 
charms  of  AmeUa  were  still  new,  and  the  bloom  of  hope 
had  not  as  yet  faded  from  her  cheek,  all  passed  tolerably 
well ;  though,  no  doubt,  from  the  yery  earliest  period  of 
their  more  intimate  union,  certain  notices  of  the  moral  de- 
pravity of  her  noble  husband  must  have  been  given  to  Ame- 
lia ;  but  as  youth  is  unapprehensive,  and  more  especially 
in  those  cases  where  the  heart  is  tenderly  attached,  doubt 
and  distrust  found  no  easy  admission  into  her  bosom. 

<<  Not  many  months  had  passed  away  before  a  promise 
was  ffiven  of  an  increase  of  their  family ;  and  Amelia's 
health  being  delicate,  it  was  found  necessary  that  she  should 
cease  to  accompany  her  husband  in  his  usual  walks  and 
rides.  On  this  occasion,  so  interesting  to  every  tender  and 
affectionate  husband,  the  first  symptoms  of  unkindness  ap- 
peard  in  Altamont.  After  complaining  of  the  solitude  to 
which  he  was  reduced  by  the  indisposition  of  his  lovely 
wife,  he  shortly  began  to  arrange  for  himself  plans  of 
amusement  in  which  she  had  no  part. 

<'  At  first  his  wanderings  from  the  sphere  of  duty  were 
less  eccentric ;  but  speedily  afterward,  giving  the  rein  to 
his  evil  inclinations,  he  was  presently  plunged  mto  the  8am« 
excesses  in  which  he  had  allowed  himself  at  the  university. 
His  absences  from  home  became  longer  and  more  frequent- 
ly repeated ;  and  thougbhis  gentle  and  pious  wife  always  re- 
ceived him  with  kindness  on  his  return,  yet  he  soon  ceased 
to  have  pleasure«in  her  company,  since  her  very  exceUences 
served  to  reproach  him  for  his  neglect  and  infidelity. 

"  The  occasion  however  of  his  son's  birth  awakened  for 
aJittle  time  his  better  feelings,  and  arrested  him  in  the  mad 
career  of  his  ruinous  vices.  During  the  short  period  io 
which  be  remained  at  home  after  the  birth  of  this  child 
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te  behaved  toward  his  wife  with  such  tender  affisetion  aa 
served  to  cheer  her  mind  with  happier  prospects.  He  a]ao 
bestowed  many  caresses  on  his  inrant  son ;  and  more  than 
once  expressed  a  hope  that  he  might  be  a  better  man  than 
his  father.  But,  shortly  afterward,  again  becominff  weary 
of  retirement,  he  suddemy  took  leave  of  his  wife  and  child ; 
and,  pretending  indispensable  business,  repaired  to  town. 

'<  It  is  not  my  intention,"  said  Lady  N— -— ,  *^  to  enter 
into  a  full  detail  of  all  the  guilty  practices  of  this  unhappy 
young  man :  suffice  it  to  say,  that,  soon  after  his  arrival  an 
the  capital,  he  connected  himself  so  closely  with  his  wicked 
associates,  and  involved  himself  so  deeply  in  gambling- 
debts,  that,  in  order  to  disencumber  himself  of  the  present 
embarrassmentBthey  occasioned  Inm,  he  allowed  himself  to 
be  persuaded  to  accompany  a  certain  younff  nobleman  of 
his  acquaintance  to  Paris ;  having  previously  raised  a  sum 
of  money  from  those  persons  who  make  it  their  business  to 
supply  young  heirs  at  an  enormous  interest,  in  order  to 
enable  him  to  enter  upon  a  new  course  offoUy  in  the  profli- 
gate court  in  which  he  was  about  to  appear. 

'*  From  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  and  not  till  he  had  reached 
that  place,  he  wrote  to  his  wife.  His  letter  was  short ;  ne- 
vertheless, as  it  contained  some  expressions  of  tenderness 
for  herself  and  her  infant,  it  was  hmg  treasured  up  and  re- 
membered by  her,  being  the  last  token  of  regard  received 
from  him  on  whom  her  young  affections  had  been  placed. 

«(  From  Boulogne,  Altamont  and  his  youne  companion. 
Lord  D  ,  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  they  had  letters  of 
mtroduction  to  the  English  ambassador ;  in  consequence  of 
which  they  were  presently  iiitroduced  to  the  king,  and 
other  members  of  the  royal  familv* 

'*  From  a  letter  written  about  tnis  time  by  this  misguided 

young  man,"  proceeded  Lady  N ,  <'  his  family  became 

acquainted  with  certain  circumstances  relative  to  his  resi- 
dence in  France ;  which  letter  you  shall  hear,  though  it  is 
aot  altogether  necessary  to  the  history. 

''  *•  My  days,'  wrote  this  unfortunate  man,  <  glide  away 
in  this  gay  capital  in  an  endless  variety  of  amusements.  I 
find  in  this  place  that  which  effectually  cheats  me  of  myself, 
and  banishes  those  importunate  reflections  which  would  in- 
trude themselves  when  in  England.  It  is  impossible  to  reflect 
or  to  have  an  uneasy  thought,  in  the  society  of  the  charming 
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females  of  tbie  capital.  They^  lisr^  the  ftouky  of  maloitf 
all  thinffs  yield  to  the  impressioBS  they  are  desirous  to<^ 
feet.  &  England,  I  coiud  be  melancholy  with  the  ^y, 
sullen  with  the  good-humoured,,  and  morose  with  the  gen* 
tie  and  amiable ;  but  here  it  is  quite*  otherwise ;  the  ladies 
of  Paris  carry  all  before  them,  and  make  of  me  what  tbey 
will.  It  is  certain  that  the  fdliea  they  make  me  commit 
will  not  bear  reflection ;  but  who  reflects  in  Paris ! 

«<  <  I  have  been  at  Versailles,  and  have  partaken  of  aJ 
the  pleasures  of  the  court.  The  king  was  gracious ;  and  I 
was  of  course  in  high  favour  with  every  one*  What  a  mag* 
nificent  thing  is  this  palace  of  VerBailles !  What  an  idea  of 
regal  pomp  does  it  convey  to  the  mind  I  where  the  very 
force  which  is  pnt  upon  nature  in  its  superb  gardens  fills 
tfae^mind  with  hiffh  conceptions  of  the  riches  and  power  of 
those  by  whom  tiie  woods  and  forests,  yea,  the  very  ele- 
ments, nave  been  made  to  submit  themselves  to  the  capiicf 
of  man.  For  in  this  place,  at  the  command  of  his  Majesty, 
a  thousand  streams  of  water  pour  from  the  mighty  reser* 
voirs  in  which  they  are  coUected,  and  burstiuff  forth  a^aio 
from  the  mouths  of  lions,  dragons,  tigerp,  and  crocodiles, 
of  bronze  or  marble,  rise  up  in  mighty  fountains  towards 
the  heavens,  or  gently  gude  over  pebbled  channels,  or 
through  shadowy  bosquets,  into  the  lakes  which  are  seen 
in  the  distant  perspective*  In  the  gardens  are  collected  all 
the  gods  of  the  pantheon ;  and,  in  fact,  these  venerable 
personages  meet  the  eye  on  every  turn  both  within  and 
without  the  royal  habitation. 

"  <  I  never  believed  that  I  could  have  derived  so  much 
benefit  from  my  classical  studies  as  I  did  an  this  occasion 
of  m^  visit  to  Versailles.  Every  apartment  in  the  royal 
buiteis  denominated  after  some  of  those  divine  personages 
of  antiquity,  and  enriched  with  their  figures  and  emblems; 
insomuch  so,  that  could  an  ancient  Roman  be  suddenly 
raised  up  from  his  tomb,  and  brought  hither,  he  would  as 
Buredly  believe  himself  in  Olympus.  Here  are  the  Hall  of 
Plenty,  the  Hall  of  Venus,  the  Hall  of  Diana,  the  Hall  oi 
Mars,  and  the  HaU  of  Peace.  And  in  the  great  gidlery 
which,  by  the  bye,  is  the  finest  thing  I  ever  saw,  the  late 
kin^,  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  is  represented  by  various  alle* 
^rical  figures,  under  which  he  a]ppropriates  to  himself 
the  characters  and  attributes  of  Deity ;  and  where,  among 


^fher  extravagant  aeticnm,  we  behold  him  huil&lf  the  liglit- 
niDg  in  the  person  of  Jupiter. 

«« *  When  the  court  is  at  Versaiiles,  I  am  generally  with 
them,  in  Pann  my  mornings  are  commonly  spent  at  the 
Palais-Royal,  and  my  evenings  either  at  the  theatre  or  the 
assemblieBof  onr  great  ladies.  We  dance,  dress,  talk,  and 
play:  and  thus  passes  the  time. 

**  *  When  I  am  weary  of  Paris,  and  Paris  is  weary  of  met 
i  return  home :  bat  till  then  adieu.' 

^  You  will  perhaps  be  able  to  obtain  ecMne  little  idea  from 

this  letter,"  proceeded  Lady  N ,  **  of  the  manner  in 

which  this  young  nobleman  spent  the  first  two  years  of  his 
residence  abroadt  durlo]?  which  time  lie  received  many 
letters  from  his  parents,  his  wife,  and  Mrs.  Beauclerk,  but 
made  no  reply  to  any  one  of  them  ;  not,  as  he  afterwards 
confessed,  that  he  had  actually  resolved  never  to  write  to 
them  again,  or  to  see  them  an^  more,  but  because  his  con 
science  continuallv  smiting  lum  with  his  unkindness  and 
nndutifuhiess,  made  it  too  painful  for  him  to  think  of  them 
so  long  and  in  so  feeling  a  manner  as  could  engage  him  in 
writing  a  letter.  He  was  also  without  excuse  fbr  his  con- 
duct, though'he  was  too  proud  to  <k>nfess  himself  to  blame. 
His  affections  were  now  also  diverted ^to  other  channels; 
while  the  false  wit  and  brilliancy  of  the  French  ladies,  with 
whom  he  daily  conversed,  had  so  entirely  perverted  his 
taste,  that  he  ceased  to  recollect  v^th  any  sort  of  approbation 
the  delicate  and  natural  charms  of  his  once  beloved  Amelia. 

•*  I  have  before  remarked,  that  this  young  man  was 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  divine  principles  of  Christianity, 
having*  been  brought  up  in  practical  infidelity  respecting  re- 
vealed religion.  But  had  he  been  educated  in  the  wilds  of 
Africa,  among  professed  heathens,  and  never  seen  the  word 
of  God,  or  heard  the  name  of  Christ,  these  circumstances 
would  have  afl^rded  no  excuse  for  his  conduct :  since  in 
every  human  breast  the  judgment  and  the  conscience  can 
not  but  plead  strongly  against  such  shameful  breaches  of 
moral  duty  as  Altamont  was  ffuilty  of— for,  as  St.  Paul 
observes,  when  speakingof  the  heathen,  When  ike  Oentilesy 
which  heme  not  the  law ,  do  by  nature  the  things  contained  in 
the  law,  VicMe, having  not  (he  taw, area  law  tmto (hemselvet : 
which  ihow  the  work  of  the  law  wriJttenin  their  hearts,  their 
alsobeartngwUhesiyOnd  their  ihoughUihemean 
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v^Uie  aceuiingy  or  else  exetuing  one  anoUuhr.  (Rem.  li.  14 
16.) 

<*  NotwithstandiDg  however  his  utter  neglect,  his  wife 
still  continued*to  address  him  by  letter,  in  a  manner  the 
most  tender,  repeatedly  inviting  him  to  return,  or  offering 
to  join  him  in  Paris,  promising  nim  that  he  had  nothing  to 
fear  from  her  reproaches^  and  assunng  him  that  his  presence 
alone  would  he  sufficient  to  effii(^  the  memory  of  all  that 
was  past.  Thus  she  endeavoured  to  draw  hun  hack  to  hit 
duty  hy  the  gentle  cords  of  love :  but  he  cast  aside  her  af- 
fectionate communications  as  things  of  no  value ;  nor  did 
they  produce  the  slightest  impression^  till  after  having 
been  separated  from  her  for  more  than  a  year  and  a  half,  a 
letter  was  put  into  his  hand,- announcing  the  death  of  his 
mfant  son.  On  this  occasion,  Altamont  experienced  some 
natural  feelings  of  contrition  and  tenderness,  and  almost 
for  a  moment  teit  inclined  to  return  to  England.  But  these 
emotions  were  transitory :  he  was  the  smve  of  depraved 
pleasures,  to  which  he  was  bound  by  chains  too  strong 
to  be  broken  by  his  own  enfeebled  powers.  In  the  mean 
time  Frederick  Beauclerk,  the  brother  of  his  wife,  had 
been  making  the  tour  of  Europe,  in  compai^pwith  his  tu- 
tor, an  eldeny  clergyman  and  a  trdy  pious  man.  He  had 
extended  his  travels  into  Greece,  and  was  now  returning 
home  through  Paris.  On  his  arrival  in  that  capital,  he 
called  upon  the  English  ambassador,  from  whom  he  heard 
that  Altamont  was  in  the  country,  being  then  at  Ver- 
sailles, where  the  royal  family  were  engaged  in  the  cele- 
bration of  some  great  national  event.  Frederick  Beauclerk 
expressed  a  vehement  desire  to  see  his  old  friend,  at  the 
same  time  hinting,  that  he  feared  all  was  not  well  between 
him  and  his  sister. 

"  Persons  in  exalted  situations  in  life  are  generally  more 
cautious  in  retailing  reports  relative  to  private  individuals 
than  those  of  lower  condition ;  for  although  the  great  have 
like  passions  with  other  men,  yet  the  constant  restraints  of 
polished  life,  in  which  they  are  educated,  do  undoubtedly 
accustom  them  to  refrain  more  generally  from  that  inter- 
ference in  other  people's  concerns,  which  is  the,  frequent 
occasion  of  disputes  and  heart-burnings  in  ordinary  life*  and 
which  sometimes  renders  the  company  of  under-bred  per 
sons  extremely  irksome  to  those  who  have  been  brought  up  in 
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more  tefined  society.  Agreeable  to  this  remark,  the  am* 
bassador  entered  no  further  into  theAfiairs  of  Altamont  than 
I  have  before  related,  making  no  remark  by  which  the  ca- 
riosity of  Beauclerk  respectmg  his  Aster's  present  situa* 
tion  could  be  satisfied :  but  very  obligingly  teUing  him,  that 
as  he  was  himself  going  the  next  day  to  Versailles,  1ms 
should  have  great  pleasure  in  taking  him  in  his  train,  in 
order  to  supply  him  with  ui  opportunity  of  seeing  his 
friend,  and  witnessing  a  little  of  the  hmnouni  of  the  court. 

"  Frederick  Beauclerk  accepted  this  obliging  offer  with 
eagerness,  and  immediately  returned  to  his  hotel,  in  order 
to  prepare  for  his  appearance  the  next  day  in  the  royal 
presence. 

'^  In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Osborne,  the  worthy  tutor  ot 
young  Beauclerk,  had  received  private  letters  from  Mrs. 
beaucleric,  in  which  the  conduct  of  Altamont  was  repre- 
sented in  its  true  colours.  This  lady  had  refruned  irom 
addressing  her  son  on  this  subject,  fearing  to  irritate  him, 
and  dreamng  lest,  in  his  resentment,  he  raould  say  some* 
tiuner  to  Altamont  which  might  lead  to  evil  consequences. 
In  this  letter,  Mrs.  Beauclerk,  after  speakingr  of  her  dau^h- 
ter^  trials,  blamed  herself  for  not  havmg  sufficiently  studied 
the  character  of  Altamont  before  she  consented  to  their 
marriage.  *  But  I  confess  my  weakness,  my  sin,'  she  added ; 
'  I  was  dazzled  by  the  high  birth,  the  noble  prospects,  and- 
striking  exterior  of  my  o^red  son-in-law.  I  departed 
firom  the  pure  and  simple  conduct  of  a  Christian  on  this 
occasion ;  and  I  take  the  afflictions  which  have  followed  as 
the  puiyshment  of  my  offence.  But  oh,  my  daughter,  my 
Amelia,  how  shall  I  make  up  to  thee  the  sufferings  that 
have  flowed  from  my  negligence  V 

^  The  venerable  tutor  had  scarcely  concluded  the  peru- 
sal of  this  letter,  when  his  pupil  entered,  in  a  state  of  stronger 
excitement  than  he  had  ever  before  beheld  him. 

<'  <  I  have  seen  his  Excellency,'  said  Frederick,  *  and  I 
am  goin)r  with  him  to-morrow  to  Versailles,  to  see  Alta-' 
mont,  who  is  now  there.' 

«<  <  I  could  wish,'  replied  the  tutor,  « that  yon  would  re« 

frain  from  this  visit,  Mr.  Beauclerk.    The  court  of  France 

is  full  of  dangers  to  a  young  man.  Eemember  your  Chris- 

'tian  profession,  and  do  not  throw  yourself  in  the  way  (^ 

tfuJs.' 
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«<«Bat  Akamontr  said  Frederick; « I  must  se^  himi 
Why  has  he  left  my  sister  I  What  is  he  ^omg  here?  .If  I 
find»  Mr.  Osborne,  if  I  find  that  he  has  injured  Amelia*-^ 

<'  <  If  you  find  that  he  has  injured  your  sister,  Mr.  Beau- 
olerk,'  repeated  tibe  tutor  interrupting  him» '  what  then? 
what  will  you  do  in  that  case  ?" 

*'  Frederick  reddened  and  hesitated. 

« (  What  will  you  do  ?'  repeated  Mr.  Osborne.  '  Reeol* 
lect  that  you  are  the  servant  of  Him  of  whom  it  is  written 
Vengeance  is  mine,  1  wiU  refpay* 

^  <  I  will  return  to  my  sister,  Mr.  Osborne,'  said  Frede* 
rick,  *•  I  will  return  to  my  sister,  and  be  her  comforter.! 

"  <  The  Lord  assisting  you,'  replied  the  tutor. 

<<«Bnt  I  must  see  ^tamont,!  ssid  Frederick.  « I  must 
try  what  the  persuanons  of  a  filend  wiU  do.' 

^ « I  darenot  advise  this  interview,'  returned  Mr.  Osbwne; 
^  let  me  Sdo  the  youn^  man  myself;  albw  me  to  be  the  in- 
terpreter of  your  sentunents :  recollect  that  all  human  wis- 
dom consists  in  the  exclusion  of  self-dependence.' 

'*  Frederick  was  silent.'  His  gentle  spirit  was  vehement- 
ly agitated;  and  he  withdrew  from  the  pres^ce  of  bin 
tutor,  perhaps  to  give  way  in  retirement  to  the  ezpressioi 
of  his  feelings. 

**  The  subject  was  not  renewed  until  the  iiext  morning 
when  the  young  man  thus  addressed  his  tutor  ;-r^  I  cannot, 
said  he,  *  overcome  my  desire  of  attending  the  ambassador 
to  y  ersailles.  But  yet,'  added  he,  *•  if  you.  Sir,  demand  this 
sacrifice  of  me,  I  must  make  it.' 

^  Mr.  Osborne  shook  his  head,  and  was  silent.    , 

"<My  tutor,  my  father,  myfiriend,'  continued  Frede- 
rick, <  do  not  lay  your  commands  upon  me  in  this  matter. 
I  have  never  yet  wilfully  disobeyed  you,  and  I  desire  never 
to  do  so,  nor  in  any  deffree  to  shake  off  your  authority 
till  you  relinquish  it  in  the  presence  of  my  mother.  What 
I  owe  you  is  pest :  the  power  of  words  to  described  I  be- 
lieved myself  to  be  pious,  before  my  aJcquaintafice  with 
you ;  I  was  preserved,  without  dbubt,  through  the  course 
of  my  youth  by  a  kind.  Proi^dence  fi'om  'open  vice,  and 
enabled  to  lead  a  ^Comparatively  blameless  life.  But  it 
was  you,  my  firiend,  who,  through  the  divine  blessing, 
brought  me  aoqnaBited:with  the  hieh  aiid  holy  doctrines  w  ' 
our  bl^ed  religion  *  it  was  vou  wbo  pointed  out  to  me  thtf 
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jsature  of  isin,  naid  my  need  of  a  Saviottr ;  Mul  w]io,i&r  tin 
.  iast  few  years  of  my  life,  amid  the  various  aceoes  which  wa 
Aave  visited  together,  have  i>eraeveringly  laboured  to  eluci- 
.  date  and  impress  these  doctrines  and  principles  on  my  mind. 
My  obiigations  to  you  are  ther^ore  such  as  never,  never 
can  be  repaid ;  and  the  duty  I  owe  you  is  that  of  a  son  ta 
the  best  imd  wisest  of  parents*  Therefore  if  you  command 
me  not  to  see  Altamont,!  shall  certainly  submit  my  will,  to 
yours.  Nevertheless,  I  ardently  desire  to  see  and  converse 
with  Altamont;  I  feel  a  duty  to  endeavour,  at  least,  to 
reclaim  this  friend  of  my  youth,  and  if  possihle  to  lead  hin 
back  to  his  country,  to  his  parcAts,  and  his  wife. 

^Mr.  Osborne  was  silent;  scarcely,  knowing  in  what 
manner  to  proceed.  While  he  still  deliberal;ed,^edericfc 
left  the  room ;  when  the  good  man  withdrew  to  his  apart> 
ment,  to  spend  the  evening  in  prayer  for  his  bdoved  pupil, 
under  strong  apprehensions  concerning  the  residt  of  a 
ase^ing  between  the  yoiing  men. 

"  Such," flaid Lady  N— — ,  "is  the  account  which  Mr- 
Osborne  himself  ^ve  of  this  transaction. 

"At  the  appomted  hour,  Frederick  Bcauclerk,  duly 
equif^d  for  1^  appearance  in  the  royal  j^reaence,  joined 
the  train  of  the:  ambassador^  atid  accompanied  the  party  to 
VersaiUes.  ^ 

"  Versailles  is  distant  about  ten  miles  from  tha  bairiere 
of  Paris';  the  xoad  lying  tbrouf^h  woods  and  ai<»ig  a  fine 
terrace  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine. 

^'  When  arrived  at  the  royal  palace,  the  evening  had  al-. 
ready  cKosed  in,  altdthe  court  wajs  filled  wiHi.equ^affes 
and  companies  of  the  royal  ffuaard.  When  entered  within 
the  waUs,  Frederick  Beauclerk  followed  the  suite  of  the 
ambassador  up  an  imm^ise  staircase  into  an  exceeding  long 
gallery  occupied  on  each  side  by  the  apartments  of  the 
principal  persons  of  the  court.  From  this  long  nllery 
the  party  proceeded  into  .the  royal  apartments,  wmch  were 
all  briUiantly  illuminated,  and  finrnished  with  the  utmost 
ma^ificetnce*! 

^'  The  first  of  thes0  apaartments  was  Ibr  the  royal  guard, 
eonsisting^  of  young  noblemen  of  the  first  fionilies  of  the 
realm*  From  the  guard-chamber  the  party  proceeded  into 
the  balk  before  mentioned  by  Altamont,  where  the  fi^rei 
Vid  embiemi^  of  IheAiicient  heathen  dekies  were  multiplied 
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•nd  nxra&ged  with  a  degree  of  splendor  which  dazzled  tfat 
eye  as  much  as  it  shocked  the  taste  of  the  pious  Beauclerk. 

**  These  apartments  led  into  others,  fonninff  9  suit  ot 
immense  extent ;  many  of  them  being  hunff  with  the  finest 
specimens  of  the  tapestry  of  Gobelin,  or  otherwise  adorned 
with  carvings,  gildings,  and  paintings. 

*'  The  most  remote  of  these  apartments  opened  into  a 
gallery,  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe,  being  above 
two  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  thirty  in  breadth,  and  light- 
ed by  seventeen  large  windows,  opposite  which  immense 
mirrors  reflected  and  multiplied  all  the  glittering  furniture 
of  the  gallery.  On  the  present  occasion  this  superb  cham- 
ber was  illuminated  by  innumerable  lamps,  which  displayed^ 
in  the  strongest  point  of  view  the  bright  and  impressive 
figures  painted  upon  the  ceiling. 

"  The  party  advanced  along  this  gallery  to  the  further 
end,  where  spacious  fi>lding-doors  bemg  thrown  open,  dis- 
played another  grand  apartment,  in  which  the  ladies  of  the 
court  were  assembled  in  the  presence  erf' their  queen,  none 
of  them  being  seated  but  those  whose  proximity  to  prince- 
ly rank  allowed  them  Uus  privilege. 

*<  It  was  not  permitted  to  Frederick,  or  others  of  the  suit 
of  the  ambassador,  to  enter  this  apartment:  they  therefore 
remained  in  the  gallery,  while  his  Excellency  went  forward 
into  the  ro^  presence. 

"  Frederick  Beauclerk  being  thus  left  by  the  ambassador, 
and  being  at  the  same  time  a  stranger  to  those  about  him, 
had  full  leisure  to  contemplate  tl^  surrounding  objects, 
and  to  mediate  upon  the  motives  which  had  impelled  him 
to  seek  an  interview  with  Altamont  in  such  a  scene  as  that 
before  him. 

''  For  a  few  moments,  the  blaze  of  innumerable  lights  in 
all  directions,  the  sound  of  a  remote  band  of  music,  the 
various  resplendent  figures  passing  and  repassing  before 
hira^  every  object  being  doubled  upon  his  sight  by  the 
vast  mirrors  with  which  the  gallery  was  enriched,*  together 
with  the  thousand  old  and  new  ideas  associated  with  the 

{ilace  which  crowded  upon  his  mind,  prevented  an  order- 
y  arrangement  of  his  thoughts,  and  occasioned  a  sort  of 
temporary  delirium.  The  mind  of  Frederick  Beauclerk, 
however,  by  the  divine  blessing,  bad  for  a  considerable 
time  been  brought  under  the  general  controul  df  truth  and 
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reason ;  in  consequence  of  which,  he  was  presently  enabled 
to  divest  the  present  scene  of  its  adveDtilious  omaments, 
.  and  to  consider  it  with  nearly  the  same  feelings  as  those 
with  which  he  was  afterwards  accustomed  to  meditate  upon 
it,  when  certain  unhappy  circumstances  had  left  him  little 
else  to  do  than  to  contemplate  the  past  and  prepare  for  the 
future.  Many  sentences  of  Holy  Writ  (remembered  often 
be&re,  but  felt  particularly  nowj  came  at  this  time  with 
force  to  his  mind — ^passages  in  wnich  the  state  of  monarchs 
on  earth,  and  the  various  circumstances  of  royal  life,  are 
set  forth  in  their  truest  colours,  b^  him  who  is  the  Creator 
of  kin^,  and  in  a  manner  from  which  even  kinfifs  themselves, 
if  so  disposed,  might  draw  instructions  calculated  to  make 
them  wise  unto  salvation. 

^  While  the  mind  of  Beauderk  was  thus  occupied,  his 
eves  were  frequently  bent  towards  the  state-apartment,  near 
the  doors  of  wLich  he  was  standii^.  The  cupola  of  this 
apartment  was  painted  in  the  brightest  colours,  represent- 
ipf  the  Genius  of  France,  seated  in  a  car  on  an  azure 
sphere  supported  by  a  cloud,  and  crowned  with  glory; 
while  multitudes  of  allegorical  personages,  Bxaons  which 
appeared  Love,  Peace,  and  Pleasure,  were  grouped  around 
the  principal  figure. 

^  The  pious  mind  of  this  young  man  was  ag^ain  hurt  at 
these  repeated  allusions  to  myuiological  subjects  in  the 
palace  of  a  king  calling  himself  Christian;  while  the  ideas 
which  these  figures  suggested  were  such,  that,  upon  turn 
ing  his  eyes  from  the  ceuing  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  room,  he 
less  wondered  than  he  should  otherwise  have  done  at  the  air 
of  levity  and  vanity  which  shed  itself  over  the  whole  assem- 
blage of  those  courtly  dames  who  filled  the  royal  apartment. 

<'  In  the  centre  of  these,  on  a  magnificent  sofa,  sat  the 
ladies  of  the  royal  family,  their  right  and  left  being  occupied 
by  such  as  held  the  privileged  rank  of  dutchesses,  who  alone 
are  permitted  to  sit  in  the  presence  of  the  queen.  The  rest 
were  standing  in  {^roups  in  different  parts  of  the  apartment. 
The  dresses  of  this  noble  assembly  sparkled  with  ^Id  and 
silver,  while  their  necks  and  arms  were  adorned  with  jew- 
ds.  There  was  also  present  some  gentlemen ;  but  the 
king  himself  was  absent. 

<*  While  Frederick  was  looking  intently  upon  this  royal 
and  noble  company,  a  murmur  of  voices  running  along  the 
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gallery  reached  bis  ear,  when  turning  hastily  round,  he  wu 
made  to  understand  that  his  majesty  was  approaching.  Pre* 
sently  the  extensive  door-wap  at  the  further  end  of  the 
gi^ery  began  to  fill,  upon  which  those  within  retreated  to 
the  right  and  left.  The  king  himself  soon  appeared;  his 
air  was  majestic,  and  royalty  sat  upon  his  brow.  He  was 
followed  by  a  number  of  gentlemen  superbly  dressed; 
among  whom  Frederick  soon  distinguished  the  husband  of 
his  sister,  his  former  companion  and  friend,  the  person  for 
whose  ssJce  he  had  accepted  this  invitation  to  Versailles, 
and  the  man  whom  he  had  so  earnestly  desired  to  see. 

*'  The  king  drew  near ;  but  Beauclerk  ceased  to  behold 
him.  He  had  x^o  longer  any  eyes  but  for  Altamont,  who, 
advancing  in  the  royal  train,  excelled  all  those  by  whom 
he  was  accompanied  in  the  manly  elegance  of  Ms  person, 
as  well  as  in  his  noble,  but  unstudied  &portment.  As  the 
king  approached  along  the  gallery,  the  figure  of  Altamont 
became  more  conspicuous.  The  slow  of  conscious  supe- 
riority and  self-satisfaction  had  flushed  his  cheeks ;  his  fine 
hair  was  gracefully  disposed,  so  as  to  expose  to  view  his 
fair  and  spacious  forehead,  and  attached  behind  with  a 
knot  of  riband;  his  dress  sparkled  with  gold  and  silver;  a 
variety  of  the  richest  perfumes  exhaled  from  his  person, 
and  a  dittering  sword  hung  by  his  side.  The  king  passed 
on,  and  Altamont  followed ;  but  beinff  engaged  in  conver- 
sation with  one  who  walked  by  his  side,  he  did  not  observe 
Beauclerk,  untD  the  king  having  entered  the  queen's  apart- 
ment, the  latter  took  occasion  to  step  forward,  and  laymg 
his  hand  upon  his  arm,  cried  out,  *  What,  Altamont,  have 
you  forgotten  Die?* 

"At  the  sound  of  Frederick's  voice,  Altamont  turned 
hastily  round,  and  starting,  recoiled  a  few  steps,  as  if  he 
had  beheld  a  serpent. 

"*Have  you  forgotten  me,  Altamont?*  repeated  Pre 
derick,  astonished  at  this  movement  of  his  former  friend ; 
<  you  perhaps  did  not  expect  to  see  me  here  ?' 

"  *  I  certainly  did  not,*  replied  the  other,* I  thought  you 
were  in  Italy.* 

<<*Or  perhaps  you  hoped  I  had  gone  home,*  returned 
the  other,  flushing  high  with  a  resentment  he  had  no  power 
at  that  moment  to  control,  <  that  I  had  gone  home  to  cov 
^fi  i»nd  orotect  Your  wife.' 
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**  *  Tlus  is  not  a  time  nor  place  ibr  the  dUNSQBiion  <^tiiefle 
private  matters,'  returned  Altamont. 

** « Every  time,  and  every  place,'  retorted  Frederick 
Beaaclerk,  <  may  serve  a  brother  to  plead  the  canse  of  an 
injured  sister.' 

^  <  Injured  I'  repeated  Altamont ;  *  and  is  it  to  you  that 
f  must  give  an  account  of  my  actions?' 

<<  *  Yes,'  returned  the  other,  *  it  is  to  me  that  yon  most 
account  for  your  desertion  of  Amelia.' 

«'I  am  ready  then,'  replied  Altamont,  haugfhtily,  *to 
give  you  such  account  at  any  time  and  place  you  may 
appoint.  But  what  man,  excepting  a  coward,'  added  he, 
'  would  endeavour  to  make  the  world  a  party  to  his  private 
quarrels?  Meet  me  to-morrow  at  sunrise  in  the  forest  of 
St.  Germaine,  where  I  go  to  hunt  with  his  Majesty,  and  you 
shall  have  every  satisfaction  you  may  desire^'  Thus  speak- 
ing, he  proceeded  into  the  queen's  apartment,  leaving  Fre- 
derick to  make  such  reflections  on  the  precipitancy  and 
rashness  of  his  conduct,  and  of  the  insults  to  which  he  had 
exposed  himself,  as  one  might  be  supposed  to  make,  who, 
together  with  a  high  sense  of  honour,  was  fully  impressed 
with  the  christian  duty  of  forgiving  injuries. 

*^  Short  as  this  conversation  was  between  Altamont  and 
Frederick,  it  did  not  pass  unobserved  by  some  of  those 
many  busy  persons  who  are  to  be  found  in  every  public 
assembly ;  and  Altamont  was  more  than  once  addressed  to 
this  purpose  by  certain  of  his  pretended  friends : — *•  And 
who,  Monsieur,  was  that  little  gentleman  who  dared  to 
address  you  in  a  manner  so-free  as  that  we  have  witnessed, 
in  the  presence  of  his  Majesty?  and  to  cail  you  to  aeeoont, 
as  we  understood,  for  your  conduct  to  his  sister?' 

<^  On  these  occasions,  Altamont  gave  himself  sundry  airs 
of  insolence  and  independence,  using  some  contemptuous 
words  respecting  Frederick  Beauclerk,  and  throwing  out 
certain  expressions  of  defiance,  which  were  commen^d  by 
those  about  him  as  being  perfectly  proper  and  suitable  to 
his  character  as  a  gentleman. 

"  All  these  circumstances,  which  I  have  taken  some  time 
to  relate  as  they  passed  in  the  royal  apartments  at  Ver- 
sailles, occasioned,  no  manner  of  derangement  in  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  evening.    Every  thing  passed  on  in  the  usual  • 
routine  r  Altamont  was  as  gay,  as  brilliant,  and  as  much 
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admired,  as  ever;  and  if  he  had  any  feelings  of  remorse  or 
regret,  they  were  not  suflElciently  strong  to  affect  his  out- 
ward appearance  in  the  smallest  degree. 

'*  Not,  such  was  the  case  of  the  warm-hearted  and  afl^- 
tionate  Beauclerk.  It  is  difficult  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
conflict  which  be  endured  at  the  moment  when  Altamont 
turned  his  back  upon  biro.  His  breast  was  at  that  instant 
agitated  with  a  variety  of  strong  emotions;  offended  friend 
ship,  resentment,  and  pitv,  all  contended  within  him.  But, 
among  all  these  painful  reelings,  that  of  self-reproach  was 
abundantly  the  keenest — ^  I  have,*  thought  he,  '  drawn 
upon  myself  the  resentment  of  Altamont  by  my  hasty  and 
injudicious  addresses  at  such  a  moment  and  m  such  a  place. 
1  came  to  sooth  the  husband  of  my  sister,  and  if  possible 
to  lead  him  back  to  his  duty  by  the  pleadings  of  friend- 
ship: but,  instead  of  this,  I  have  injured  the  cause  of  my 
Amelia,  disgraced  my  character  as  a  Christian,  and  pro- 
voked my  brother-in-law  to  insult  me  publickly :  and  all 
this  by  my  precipitancy — a  precipitancy  too  against  which 
1  was  warned  by  my  tutor.  Oh,  Altamont!  Oh  Amelia!' 
he  inwardly  exclajined ; '  I  have  injured  you,  I  fear,  past 
repair.*  .    ^ 

''  Thoughts  of  this  description  so  entirely  occupied  the 
mind  of  Frederick  Beauclerk  from  the  moment  of  his 
short  interview  with  Altamont,  that  the  courtly  pageant 
which  passed  before  him  during  the  rest  of  the  evening  had 
DO  power  to  arrest  his  attention  for  a  moment ;  and  he  im- 
patiently waited  an  opportunity  to  disengage  himself  from 
the  suit  of  his  Excellency  the  ambassador,  for  the  purpose 
of  repairing  to  a  lodging  which  his  servant  had  prepared 
for  him  in  the  town.  There,  having  laid  aside  his  court- 
dress,  and  assumed  a  more  ordinarjr  habit,  he  waited  till 
the  first  dawn  of  day ;  when  mountmg  his  horse,  and  de- 
siring that  none  should  attend  him,  he  rode  directly  towards 
St  Uermaine. 

<<  The  road  from  Versailles  to  St.  Germaine  i&  for  the 
most  part  straigrht  as  an  arrow,  and  enclosed  between  rows 
of  trees.  Such  a  road  could  not  easily  be  missed,  even 
by  one  who,  like  Frederick,  was  an  entire  stranger  to  the 
country,  and  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  mental  agitation : 
accordingly,  he  arrived  at  St.  Germaine  about  sunrise 
Having  delivered  his  horse  to  the  care  of  the  first  inn 
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keeper  whom  he  could  find,  he  proceeded  thnmgfh  that 
part  of  the  town  which  led  to  tiie  palace  and  the  forest : 
which  last  is  at  a  small  distancerfirom  the  fbrmer. 

<<  The  palace  of  St.  Germain,"  remarked  Lady  N— — — 
in  this  part  of  her  narrative,  **  is  the  place  in  which  James 
the  Second,  of  EngfUuid,  resided  for  some  yean  hefore  his 
death,  and  wherein  he  died.  It  is  of  an  irregular  form, 
binlt  around  a  court,  ornamented  with  towers  and  cupobs 
at  each  comer.  It  is  an  extensive  edifice,  containing  three 
stories ;  the  two  lower  stories  projecting*  considerably  be- 
yond the  upper  one,  and  havm^  an  open  gallery  above 
them  surmounted  by  an  iron  railing  running  around  the 
whole  circumference  of  the  building.  Up  to  the  level  of 
this  gallery,  the  palace  is  of  stone;  above  which  it  is  curi- 
ously formed  of  small  bricks  and  plaster  of  a  dark  lead  co- 
lonr.  The  windows  of  the  palace  are  numerous,  but  smalL 
In  one  of  the  fronts  is  a  large  clock;  and  on  the  roof  of  the 
palace  is  a  wooden  cupola  containing  a  bell.  The  whde 
appearance  of  this  royal  fabric  is  gloomy  though  majestic, 
calculated  to  carry  the  mind  back  to  other  times  and  days 
long  past.  Two  of  its  fronts  face  an  area  of  the  street; 
the  third,  a  garden ;  and  the  fourth,^^autifullawn  scat- 
tered over  with  linden  trees. 

<<The  high  towers  of  the  palace  cast  a  long  shade  to- 
wards the  west,  the  sun  being  yet  upon  the  ver^^e  of  the 
horizon  when  Frederick  Beauclerk  approached  it.  The 
young  man  passed  around  the  two  fironts  of  the  edifice 
towards  the  street,  and  entered  by  an  iron  gate  upon  the 
lawn  before  mentioned.  Through  this  lawn  he  passed  on, 
till  he  came  out  on  a  beautiful  terrace,  whence  the  rivei 
Seine  appeared  winding  through  a  rich  valley,  till  it  lost 
itself  in  a  long  range  of  woods  in  the  distance.  From  this 
terrace  the  noble  arches  which  support'  the  aqueduct  on 
the  heights  of  Marly  may  be  seen  rising  above  the  town  on 
one  side,  while  the  distant  towers  of  St.  Dennis,  with  the 
hills  about  Paris  and  St.  Cloud,  are  distinctly  visible  on  the 
other. 

<<  But  the  unhappy  young  man  of  whom  we  are  speak 
ing  "  proceeded  Lad^  N ,  "  had  little  leisure  to  con- 
template these  beauties.    His  mind  was  occupied  bjr  other 
subjects:  and  no  sooner  did  he  find  himself  alone  in  this 
solitary  scene,  than  he  solemnly  and  seriously  devoted 
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bimBeif  anetir  to  the  F«tto  of  mercies,  humblirimplonBg 
the  divine  assifltance  and  direction,  and  earnestly  soliciting 
such  a  degree  of  grttce  as  might  thenceforward  lead  him  to 
renounce  all  dependence  upon  self. 

(( While  thus  ienga^ed,  he  passed  along  the  terrace  till  he 
came  wif^  iriew  ^  a. stone  gateway  opening  into  the 
forest.  Having  passed  this  .gateway,  he  spe^ily  found 
himself  at  the  entrance  of  the  wood ;  whence  several  roads 
branched  off,  and,  winding,  i&way,  presently  lost  themselves 
among  the  trees.  There,  while  considering  through  which 
of  these  paths  he  should  dkeCt  his  steps^  his  ears  were 
salutbd  by  the  sound  of  horns;  pres^itly  after  which  seve-* 
ral  inea'  on  horseback  appeared  in  the  garb  of  huntsmen^ 
who  rode  towards  him,  and  passed  on,  bei^g  followed  bv 
many  dogs.  These  being  nearly  out  of  Bight,  a  French 
lacquey,  clotiied  also  in  green,  came  up  to  him,  and  having 
inquired  his  namcf,  eaid, '  Monsieur,  you  are  the  gentle- 
man then  to  whom  I  have  an  ernmdf  My  master  awaits 
you  in  a  retired  part  of  the  wood  not  far  distant.' 

'<  <  Lead  the  way,'  said  Beauclerk,  <  and  I  will  follow. 
And  now,'  added  he  to  himself,  <  under  the  influence  of  di- 
vine grace,  I  will  endeavour  to  make  some  reparation  for 
the  offence  of  which  I  was  last  night  guilty.' 

<<  The  lacquey,  in  obedieUce  to  the  request  of  Frederick, 
immediately  shot  through  a  winding  and  obscure  path  into 
the  wood ;  and  having  proceeded  a  considerable  time, 
making  his  way  through  brakes  and  bushes  still  wet  with 
dew,  he  conducted  Beauderk  at  length  into  a  more  open 
part  of  the  forest,  where  a  tree  having  been  felled  lay  across 
the  glade.  There  Frederick  saw  several  young  men  assem- 
bled in  the  costume  of  the  royal  hunt ;  among  whom  be 
soon  discerned  Altamont,  who  was  leaning  carelessly 
against  the  trunk  of  the  tree  before  mentioned,  and  gaily 
conversing  with  his  companions. 

<<  At  sight  of  Beauclerk  be  started  up  from  his  lounging 
attitude  and  stood  erect,  looking  fixedly  and  insolently 
upon  him  as  he  approached,  and  scarcely  deigning  to  notice 
his  salutation.  The  countenance  of  Altamont  bore  strong 
evidence  of  the  disorders  of  the  past  night,  and  it  was  apr 
narent  from  the  wildaess  of  bis  eyes  that  he  was  still  under 
the  influence  of  intoxication. '. 

'<<  Well,  Sir,'  said  he,  addressing  Beauqlerk,  who  was 
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iipw  come  up  close  to  him, '  what  ib  youT  businew  with  toe  ? 
1  am  now  at  leisure  to  give  you  a  hearing.' 

<'<  My  first  business/  replied  Frederick  calmly,  *  is  to 
apologize  to  you,  my  Lord,  for  having  yesterday  been  led 
by  the  ardour  of  my  feelings  to  intrude  myself  upon  you 
at  jan  improper  moment.  I  am  sensible  of  having  acted 
most  improperly  in  so  doing^^^.and  not  less  so  in  naving 
spoken  with  so  much  heat;  and  I  take  this  the  first  (^por- 
cunitv  which  presents  itself  of  making  my  apology.' 

'<As  the  Christian  motives  which  induced  Frederick 
Beauclerk  to  use  the  words  of  humHiiy  and  apology,  where 
those  only  of  defiance  were  expected,  were  totally  inezpli* 
cable  to  Altamont  and  his  compamons,  they  failed  not  to 
a^l^ute  his  conduct  at  this  crisis  to  cowardice;  insomuch 
thsi^lAltamont  drew  up  lus  Hp  with  an  expression  of  con- 
tei^l  and  scorn,  while  the  young  Frenchmen  murmured 
the  word  *  poltroon'  in  whispers  sufficiently  audible  to  be 
heard  by  every  individual  present.  Notwithstanding  which 
provocations,  Frederick  was  enabled  to  proceed  with  com- 
posure, and  to  address  his  brother  with  an  air  of  tmfeigned 
gentleness — reminding  him  of  their  former  friendship,  and 
their  near  connexion ;  and  earnestly  requesting  a  private 
interview.  . 

"  *  Is  not  the  present  place  sufficiently  private.  Sir?*  re  . 
turned  Aitamont. 

"  Frederick  made  no  reply ;  but  looked  at  the  two  young 
Doblemen  who  stood  by. 

" '  These  gentlemen  are  my  friends,*  said  Altamont. 
*  There  ia^  nothmg  you  can  say  which  they  may  not  hear.' 

"'If  it  must  be  so,'  replied  Frederick,  'I  must  then 
submit  to  this  intrusion,  and  avail  myself  of  the  present 
opportunity  to  entreat  you,  my  brother,  to  return  to  your 
country,  and  to  that  wife  who  no  doubt  perpetually  mourns 
the  absence  of  her  husband.' 

'<  Altamont  replied,  with  scbm,  that  he  would  not  allow 
any  interference  between  himself  and  his  wife. 

"  Frederick  pleaded  the  privilege  of  a  brother. 

«  Altamont  answered,  that  no  brother,  or  other  relation 
should  interfere  in  his  alSairs,  unless  he  could  prove  him- 
self his  superior  in  strength  of  arm ;  and  thus  saying,  he 
laid  his  hand  upon  his  sword,  (for  at  that  period,  in  France 
no  gentleman  appeared  abroad  without  a  sword,]  >with  an 
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air  of  defiance  and  insolence  which  could  not  escape  tli 
notice  of  the  by-standers* 

"  Frederick  calmly  ^  observed  that  he  came  to  reason 
with  a  brother,  and  not  to  contend  with  an  enemy. 

^  Altamont  told  him,  that  fine-turned  periods  were  but 
the  subterfiige  of  cowardice,  and  that  religion  was  a  very 
convenient  protection  for  a  man  who  dared  not  fight. 

*'  Frederick  flushed  high  upon  this,  and  his  hand  for  a 
moment  rested  upon  the  hilt  of  his  sword ;  but  recoQecting 
himself,  he  removed  it. 

'<  He  had  now  further  insults  to  bear  from  Altamont  and 
his  companions ;  the  end  of  which  was,  that  he  grew  warm, 
and,  bein^  thrown  off  his  suard,  made  use  of  some  expres- 
sions, which  so  irritated  Altamont,  that  he  angrily  drew  his 
sword,  compelling  him  in  self-defence  to  oo  the  same, 
though  his  Christian  principles  still  so  strongly  prevailed, 
that  he  used  his  weapon  only  in  protecting  himself,  with- 
out making  the  least  attempt  to  injure  his  adversary.  The 
unequal  contest  however  was  soon  decided ;  and  Altamont 
had  the  momentary  satisfaction  (if  satisfaction  it  were^  of  ' 
seeing  his  meek  and  unoffending  foe  extended  blceoing 
upon  the  ground. 

^*  Oa  llii^i  occasion,  however,  Altamont  showed  that  he 
was  not  past  feeling ;  for  no  sooner  did  he  behold  his  eariy 
companion  bleeding,  and  apparently  dying,  than  being  so- 
bered instantly  by  the  sight,  he  threw  himself  on  his  knees 
by  his  side,  endeavouring  lo  stop  the  blood,  and  dismissing 
his  companions  in  all  directions  for  assistance.  Feeling 
however  some  degree  of  alarm  for  his  personal  safety  in 
case  of  Frederick's  death,  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  steps  of 
his  returning  servants,  he  arose,  and  leaving  Beauclerk 
senseless  upon  the  ground,  he  plunged  into  the  thickest 

Eart  of  the  wood ;  intending  there  to  remain  concealed  till 
e  should  hear  the  end  of  mis  disastrous  affair. 
<<  In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Osborne  (who  had  been  ex- 
tremely uneasy  ever  since  the  departure  of  his  pupil)  found 
his  mind  at  length  so  violently  agitated  as  obliged  him  to 
hire  a  carriage  and  follow  Frederick  to  Versailles ;  where 
finding  his  servant,  and  being  informed  by  him  that  his 
master  had  gone  in  the  direction  of  St.  Germain,  he  fol- 
lowed him  tmther,  tracing  him,  with  great  difficulty  and 
by  dint  t>f  many  inquiries,  to  the  very  rorest ;  where  meet 
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mg  with  the  lacquey,  who  was  at  that  moment  retanun^ 
with  the  surgeon  whom  he  had  brought  from  the  town,  he 
arrived  in  the  company  of  these  persons  at  the  spot  where 
his  beloved  pupil  lav  stretched  upon  the  bare  earth  fiiinting 
and  covered  With  blood. 

"  The  wound  however  haviogr  been  examined  and  bound 
up,  and  certain  cordials  admimstered,  it  was  found  that 
there  existed  no  danger  of  immediate  death.  This  became 
a  source  of  unspeakable  comfort  to  Mr.  Osborne,  who  was 
extremely  anxious  that  some  interval  for  reflection  might 
be  allowed  to  his  amiable  pupil,  and  that  he  might  not  be 
hurried  away  into  the  eternal  world  immediat^y  from 
scenes  in  which  his  passions  had  been  vehemently  excited. 
The  good  man  also  blamed  himself  beyond  measure  for  not 
having  used  all  his  influence  to  prevent  his  pupil  from 
tempting  those  dangers  to  which  he  had  so  rashly  exposed 
himself;  though  he  had  been  far  from  looking  forward  to  a 
catastrophe  so  speedy  and  dreadful  as  that  which  he  was 
here  called  to  witness.  But  regrets  were  now  useless; 
tears  and  anguish  were  now  in  vain. 

'*  The  unfortunate  young  man  was  lifted  gently  from  the 
cold  ground,  and  earned  to  the  town,  where  lodgings  being 
procured  he  was  immediately  put  to  bed,  and  every  assist- 
ance furnished  which  might  administer  either  to  his  bodily 
or  spiritual  consolation. 

"  Although  the  wound  given  by  Altamont  was  the  ulti- 
mate cause  of  the  death  or  Frederick  Beauclerk,  yet  his 
life  was  protracted  for  more  than  twelve  months;  during 
which  he  was  enabled  to  give  a  full  and  accurate  account 
of  his  visit  to  Versailles,  and  the  events  which  followed. 
He  attributed  his  misfortuiie  to  self-presumption  in  suppos- 
ing himself  able  to  endure  trials  to  which  he  was  not  called: 
and  being  thus  humbled  and  self-abased  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  was  favoured  with  the  most 
clear  and  consolatory  views  of  redeeming  love.  He  ex- 
pressed himself  before  his  death  as  having  heartOy  forgiv- 
en the  man  by  whom  he  had  been  thus  cruelly  injured ;  he 
thanked  his  tutor  for  his  paternal  kindness;  he  prayed  for 
the  peace  of  his  aflficted  sister ;  and  in  this  frame  of  mmd 
he  yielded  up  his  spirit  into  the  hands  of  the  great  Father 
of  spirits.  His  remams  were  committed  to  the  dust  near 
the  place  in  which  he  died. 


(<B!it  the  diaiwiteKB  of  this  uofortunate  family  (unibita* 
nate  as  it  reisp^jcts  this  world  and  its  conoems,  though,  we 
trust,  highly  favoured  and  peculiarly  hlessed  with  respect 
to  their  spiritual  interests)  did  not  end  wi[th  the  death  of 
Frederick.  The  dreadful  event  of  her  brother  dying  by 
her  husband's  hands  was  related  to  Amelia;  and  her  cup 
of  wo  bein^  tl^us  filled  up,  she  shoilly  afterward  fell  into  a 
disorder  which  terminated  her  life. 

<'  I  tor  sot  to  mention  in  its  proper  place,  that  Mrs.  Beau- 
clerk  had  attended  her  son  in  France ;  whence  she  scarcely 
returned  in  time  to  watch  the  progress  of  that  disease  which 
speedily  brought  her  daughter  to  her  grave.  Thus  this 
afflicted  parent  proved  the  dreadful  effect^  of  that  depar- 
ture from  simple  Christian  principles,  which  she  had  can- 
didly avowed  in  her  letter  to  Mr.  Osborne. 

*<  Amelia  was  buried  in  a  vault  with  ber  infant  in  the 
parish  church  belonging  to  the  house  in  which  she  had  re- 
sided ever  since  her  marriage ;  the  church  itself  being  situ- 
ated in  a  retired  part  of  the  pleasure-grounds,  encompass^ 
ed  with  forest-trees  of  a  magnificent  growth. 

*<  To  this  shadowy  retreat  the  afflicted  mother,  who  had 
taken  a  small  house  in  the  village,  often  repaired  after  the 
death  of  her  children ;  having  caused  a  marble  monument 
to  be  erected  in  the  church  to  the  memory  of  her  daughter 
and  her  infant,  presenting  figures  as  large  as  life,  correct- 
ly copied  from  a  portrait  in  which  the  mother  was  drawn 
looking  down  upon  her  lovely  infant  who  lay  sleeping  on 
her  breast.  Certain  impressive  texts  of  Scripture  de- 
scriptive of  the  hopes  of  the  departed  were  inscribed  be- 
neath the  figures,  with  the  name,  the  age,  and  the  day  of  the 
departure  of  each :  and  at  the  bottom  were  placed  these 
words — 

"Lanotra  Aradie.**   - 

^  The  name,  age,  and  day  <^  the  death  of  Frederick 
Beauclerk,  were  also  engraven  on  a  tablet  in  part  of  this 
monument,  together  with  the  place  of  his  sepulture ;  but 
without  any  reference  to  the  circumstances  of  his  death.. 

^'  In  the  mean  time,  Altamont,  the  author  of  all  these 
complicated  woes,  pursued  his  mad  career  in  different  ci- 
ties of  Europe,  to  which  he  successively  repaired  after  hia 
fatal  rencontre  in  the  forest  of  St.  Germaine.    We  do  not 
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prenmie  to  say,  that  he  felt  no  remorse  for  the  injuiiet 
which  he  had  iniOicted,  or  that  the  memory  of  those  amia- 
ble peraoBs,  whose  deaths  he  had  imdoubtedly  occasioned, 
did  not  sometimes  embitter  his  gayest  hours ;  but  certain 
it  is,  that,  whatever  he  mi^ht  feel,  his  conduct  was  not  at 
all  afiected  by  those  feehngs,  but  that  he  continued  to 
trouble  society  by  his  thoughtless  and  profligate  behaviour, 
until  being  involved  on  a]l  sides  by  debts»  ami  not  knowing 
where  to  obtain  further  supplies,  he  heard  with  no  smaS 
BAtisfaction  of  the  death  of  his  father,  upon  which  he  has- 
tened home  to  gather  his  inheritance. 

'*  Being  arrived  in  Enffland,  and  beeome  the  head  of  .an 
ancient  and  respectable  ramily — ^being  also  separated  from 
some  of  his  worst  connexions,  Altamont  conducted  himself 
for  some  months  in  such  a  manner  as  inclined  his  friends 
to  hope  that  a  happy  change  was  effected  in  his  .senti- 
ments; and  his  worldly  acquaintance  no  doubt  on  this 
occasion  hazarded  many  wise  conjectures  on  the  subject 
of  his  apparent  amendment,  epeakixng  of  repentance,  as 
irreligious  peq>le  often  do,  as  a  thing  which  would  come 
of  course  with  years  and  experience ;  since  it  is  the  com- 
mon opinion  of  strangen  to  religion,  that  a  man  may  re- 
pent whenever  he  may  find  it  convenient  to  turn  his  atten- 
tion to  that  duty.  And  perhaps  if  we  consider  repentance 
to  consist  merely  of  that  regret  which  arises  in  the  mind 
from  having  done  something  which  a  man  ought  not  to  do—- 
a  feeling  which  proceeds  solely  from  the  dread  of  punish- 
ment or  of  some  other  inconvenience  wMch  mav  arise 
fkim  misconduct— such  a  repentance  may  indeed  be  pro- 
duced by  ordinary  motives,  and  a  man  may  in  this  sense 
be  considered  as  able  to  repent  whenever  he  may  find  it 
convenient  so  to  do.  But  that  repentance  which  is  unto 
life,  whereby  a  sinner  is  made  to  see  and  feel  the  burden  of 
his  sin,  being  grieved  and  humbled  before  God  on  account 
of  it,  not  so  much  for  the  punishment  to  which  it  has  made 
bim  liable,  as  because  thereby  the  divine  law  is  violated, 
the  Lord  himself  dishonoured  and  offended,  while  bis  own 
soul  is  polluted  and  defiled — ^this  kind  of  repentance  de- 
pends not  upon  amaQ's  own  exertions,  t>ut  is  an  unmerited 
grace  freely  bestowed,  and  a  divine  work  wrought  upon 
him  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Therefore,  they  who  suppose 
that  they  may  repent  at  any  time,  are  egregiously  mistaken 
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and  ihcU  in  a  point  of  the  highest  importance  to  their  e¥er« 
lasting  welfare.    Bat  to  return  to  my  history. 

«  As  I  have  before  said,"  continued  Lady  N— ,  •<  Al 
tamont  conducted  himsdf  with  so  much  decorum  during  the 
first  few  months  of  his  residence  in  England,  that  the  most 
pleasing  expectations  were  entertained  by  his  mother,  who 
was  stifi  iUve,  as  well  as  by  several  others  of  his  friends, 
that  he  would  become  a  totally  altered  character.  Bat 
after  a  while,  becoming  weary  of  his  new  honours  and  pos- 
sessions in  the  country,  he  repaired  to  town,  where,  to 
make  my  story  short,  he  again  entered  into  bad  company  of 
both  sexes,  by  which  means  he  presently  so  impaired  his 
newly  acquired  fortune,  as  induced  him  to  have  recourse  to 
gambling  in  order  to  repair  it. 

<'  At  len^h,  after  a  Ion?  coun^  of  various  fortune,  the 
wild  and  wicked  career  of  this  yeun^  man  was  arrested  by 
a  quarrel  with  a  young  nobleman  m  a  gambling  house, 
which  was  desperately  terminated  by  Aitamont  himself, 
who,  in  the  height  of  an  ungovernable  passion,  drew  his 
sword,  and  staboed  his  adversary  to  the  heart. 

<' Immediately  after  having  committed  this  dreadful  ac 
tion,  he  made  his  escape  through  an  open  window  into  a 
private  street ;  and  having  eluded  his  pursuers,  he  arrived 
in  disguise  at  the  house  in  which  his  beloved  wife  had  lived 
and  died,  trusting  that  he  might  confide  in  the  fidelity  of 
two  old  servants,  who  kept  the  mansion,  which  had  been 
forsaken  ever  since  the  death  of  its  late  noble  and  unfortu- 
nate occupant.  He  knocked,  at  the  door  at  a  late  hour,  and 
was  received  with  the  most  respectful  kindness :  and  having 
made  known  the  state  of"  the  case  to  these  persons,  they 
promised  to  use  every  possible  means  for  his  concealment; 
and  succeeded  fbr  some  time,  although  several  messengers 
were  sent  down  from  London  in  different  directions  to 
search  for  this  unhappy  man,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
him  to  justice. 

"  At  length,  however,  these  officers  of  justice  arrived  in 
the  very  place  where  the  miserable  Aitamont  was  conceal- 
ed: and  entering  his  house,  the  wretched  man  with  some 
difficulty  escaped  their  observation,  whence  flying  into  the 
shrubbery,  he  made  his  way  into  the  church  by  a  small 
door  which  he  contrived  to  burst  open,  and  to  fasten  after 
him. 
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<«  ThiB  happened  at  the  hour  of  sunset,  when  the  laat 
rays  of  the  evening  sun,  penetrating  the  hranches  of  the 
surrounding  trees,  glanced  obliquely  into  the  church,  and 
rested  upon  the  montunent  of  Amelia.  As  Altamont,  hav- 
ing fastened  the  door,  advanced,  unconscious  of  what 
was  next  to  meet  his  eyes,  mto  the  chancel  where  the 
monument  was  situated — at  sight  of  the  marble  figures  he 
started  and  stood  still.  In  an  instant  recognizing  the  lovely 
features  of  his  late  wife,  he  gazed  for  a  moment  with  a 
feeling  of  sudden  and  newly  awakened  emotion  on  this 
silent  representation  of  one  who  was  once  the  object  of  his 
tenderest  affection.  Then  dropping  his  regards,  his  eyes 
fell  upon  the  figure  of  the  sleeping  infimt :  the  beauty  of 
the  child  was  not  less  remarkable  than  that  of  the  mother, 
and  the  dimpled  figure  wanted  nothing  hut  life  and  colour 
to  render  it  mexpressibly  attractive.  The  eye  of  Altamont 
fell  still  lower;  first  upon  the  passages  of  scripture,  and 
then  upon  the  last  pathetic  expression — 

^^La  notre  A&ieUe." 

Unable  to  bear  this,  he  turned  away,  exclaiming  in  an  ago* 
ny — *  Oh,  that  I  had  never,  never  seen  that  sun,  whose 
brilliant  beams  shine  on  this  place  but  to  mock  my  wo  * 
Oh,  that  I  had  never  been  bom!*  Thus  exclaimingr,  he 
quitted  the  church,  resolving  for  a  moment  to  deliver  mm- 
self  to  justice.  But  the  dread  of  public  shame  again  taking 
possession  of  his  mind,  he  retreated  into  the  thickest  parts 
of  the  woods.  Being  favoured  hy  the  increasing  gloom  of 
night,  he  crossed  over  the  country,  and  walking  all  ni^ht, 
escaped  to  a  sea-port  in  the  north ;  where  behoving  mm- 
self  out  of  the  reach  of  his  pursuers,  and  consequendy  be- 
coming less  careful  of  concealment,  he  was  recognized, 
seized,  and  dehvered  over  to  justice,  at  the  moment  when 
he  was  embarking  for  a  foreign  country. 

<<  It  was  during  the  soHtudeof  this  night,"  proceeded  the 
Lady  N  ,"  mer  his  dreadful  visit  to  the  church,  that 
Altamont  first  experienced  any  tiling  like  proper  feehngs 
respecting  his  past  conduct.  To  use  his  own  words ; « 1 
was  that  night  like  a  man  just  awaking  from  a  long  fit  of 
delirium,  or  intoxication,  and  suddenly  finding  himself  sur- 
rounded by  the  wrecks  of  all  which  was  dear  and  pre- 
fdoua  to  him,  destroyed  by  his  own  hand  in  the  paroxysms 
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of  hk  mBiijmis.  Tbxamgh  the  r^ectioos  wliich  that  ine^ 
morable  night  urged  upon  me,  my  sense  of  guilt  became 
every  moment  more  intense;  till  such  were  my  feelings, 
that  coold  I  have  been  assured  that  the  death  of  the  body 
would  have  proved  the  termination  of  my  punishment,! 
should  certainly  at  that  time  have  put  a  period  to  my  life  * 

<'In  this  happy  country,'*  continued  Lady  N — ^,  <<  no^ 
bility  is  no  protection  against  the  strong  arm  of  the  law ; 
but  the  noble  criminal  is  as  liable  to  punishment  as  those 
of  the  lowest  rank.  Altamont  was,  as  1  before  said,  seized^ 
and  committed  to  the  confinement  of  a  solitary  cell,  there 
tb  remain  until  his  trial.  His  mother  and  other  friends 
made  interest  for  permission  to  supply  him  with  some  com- 
forts in  his  gloomy  prison-— commrts  which  a  poorer  man 
would  not  have  enjoyed.  Nevertheless  the  law  had  its 
course,  and  the  wretched  man  was  condemned  to  many 
hours  each  day  of  darkness  and  solitude,  which  were  ren- 
dered inexpressibly  dreadful  to  him  by  the  remembrance  of 
a  hfe  of  crime  together  with  a  horrible  presentiment  of  that 
which  was  to  foSow  after  death. 

<'  And  now,"  said  Lady  N ,  *'  I  am  come  to  what  1 

consider  the  most  interesting  period  in  the  life  of  this  hith- 
erto miserable  young  man.  I  am  come  to  that  part  of  his 
history  which  is  indescribably  precious,  as  affording  the 
most  remarkable  display  I  have  ever  met  with  of  the  power 
of  rehgion  in  restoring  peace  to  the  miserable,  purity  to  the 
polluted,  and  honour  to  the  most  degraded. 

*'It  was  some  weeks  after  this  wretched  man  had  been 
committed  to  pnson,  as  he  sat  one  ni^ht  by  the  hght  of  a 
small  lamp  at  the  ^bot  of  his  bed,  meditating  even  to  mad- 
ness upon  thedreadfbl  situation  into  which  he  had  brought 
himself  by  his  crimes — when  suddenly  he  heard  the  bolts 
drawn  back  by  which  his  door  was  fastened  on  the  outside ; 
the  lock  also  was  turned,  and  at  the  same  moment,  his  door 
oein^  opened,  a  venerable  clergjrman  entered  the  ceU,  and 
commg  up  to  him,  addressed  him  to  the  following  pur 
pose : — r- 

«'My  name,  my  Lord,  is  Osborne.  You  may  have 
heard  of  me,  although  I  have  hitherto  been  personally  un- 
known to  you.  I  have  obtained  admittance,  in  order,  wiUi 
the  divine  permission,  to  point  out  to  you  that  consolation 
which  is  provided  for  all  who  are  willing  to  receive  it  * 
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^'^'Oebonier  repeated  Altamont;  <I  reeoHeet  yonr 
name ;  and  if  you  are  the  man  I  take  yoa  for,  you  ougnt  to 
iiate  me.' 

«<(  You^bave  injured  me,  it  is  true,*  said  Mr.  Osbonie 
*  But  8o  far  am  I  from  hating  you,  that  I  do  most  nncerely 
sympathise  with  you,  and  am  anxious  to  administer  to  you 
eveiy  consolation  in  my  power,  if  you  are  not  unwilUng  to 
accept  my  services.' 

**  <  You  can  have  no  possible  motive  but  kindness,'  re- 
tamed  Altamont  with  a  siffh,  <  in  visiting  such  a  one  as 
myself  in  such  a  place  as  Siis ;  aUd  I  am  in  consequence 
obliged  to  you : — notwithstanding  which,'  added  he  with 
a  bitter  smile^  when  you  speak  of  administering  comfort 
to  a  man  in  my  condition,  t  must  either  beUeve  that  you 
are  sporting  with  me,  or  that  you  suppose  yoursdf  to  be 
endowed  with  supernatural  poweis*' 

'<*My  lord,'  said  Mr.  Osborne,  *do  you  suppose  me 
capable  of  sporting  with  your  feieliogs  ?— <he  feelings  of  a 
man  in  your  situation  ?' 

«(  No,'  said  Altamont,  *I  can.  not  suppose  it.  But,' 
added  he,  *  with  respect  to  the  comfort  you  promise  me, 
I  would  ask  you  erne  question.  Can  you  recall  the  dead  to 
life? — Can  you  give  me  back  my  wife,  my  friend,  my 
child  ? — Can  you  restore  my  polluted  honours,  and  my  un- 
sullied fame?  If  you  can  do  all  this,  Mr.  Osborne,  you 
may  then  talk  to  me  of  consolation,  and  I  will  listen  to  you 
in  trembling  silence. 

<<<It  would  be  pr^umptuous  in  me,  my  lord,  in  the 
highest  degree  presumptuous,^  said  Mr.  Osborne, '  to  say 
that  I  can  do  any  thing  for  you  in  my  own  proper  strength  % 
and  yet,  if  the  Almighty  would  dv^se  you  to  hearken  to 
me,  I  should  not  despair  of  pointing  out  the  means  of  re- 
storing unto  you  tenfold  all  that  you  have  lost.' 

(( ( I  presume,'  rephed  Altamont,  <  that  you  have  some 
iknciful  meaning  lying  hid  under  these  encouraging  pro- 
mises. Many  well-meaning  persons,  I  believe,  are  enabled 
to  draw  comfort  from  these  mvstical  subjects.  But  aa  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  I  have  little  opinion  of  religion,  or  what 
it  can  do  for  me.  At  any  rate,  *  he  added  with  a  smothered 
sigh,  'it  is  now  too  late,  Mr.  Osborne,  for  me  to  think  of 
these  things;  my  state  is  decided ;  and  I  must  bear  it  with 
what  heart  I  may.' 
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<<  <  How,  my  lord,'  said  Mr.  Osborne,  <  how  can  it  be  too 
late?  Does  the  sick  man  say,  I  have  no  need  of  a  physi 
cian ;  it  is  too  late ;  do  not  call  him  ?* 

<^«The  sick  man,  Mr.  Osborne!'  repeated  Aitamont: 
'  compare  me  rather  to  the  dying  man.  My  days  are  num- 
bered; there  is  no  hope  left  for  me.'  Here^the  unhappy 
young  man  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  pavement  of  his  cell  j  and 
folding  his  arms,  remained  for  a  while  in  an  attitude  of 
deep  despair. 

<«  ( But  why  should  you  count  yourself  past  hope,  my 
lord  ?'  said  Mr.  Osborne.  *•  Are  you  not  still  in  the  land 
of  prayer  and  repentance  f* 

<'  <  Alas !'  said  Aitamont,  shuddering,  <  yon  do  not  con* 
sider  my  state.  Have  you  forgotten  the  forest  of  St.  Ger- 
maine?  Have  you  forgotten  Amelia'  I  have  been  an  in- 
corrigible ofiender ;  a  man  of  blood.  I  know  that  I  have 
provoked  God,  and  that  there  is  no  Icmger  mercy  for  me. 
If  I  coi]dd  but  hope  that  I  should  cease  to  be  after  death, 
then,  then  indeed,  I  might -be  able  to  look  forward  to  the 
end  of  life  with  resignation.' 

<*  *  But,  my  lord,'  said  Mr.  Osborne,  *  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  passage  in  Scripture  where  it  is  signified  that  a  man's 
dins  unfit  him  for  salvation.  On  the  contrary,  the  Chris- 
tian religion  is  adapted  to  the  state  of  sinners,  yea,  and  to 
their  state  only ;  nor  can  it  possibly  be  serviceable  to  cha- 
racters of  any  other  description. ' 

"<  Allowing  it  to  be  so,'  said  Aitamont, '  and  that  many 
sinners  have  been  saved  by  it,  yet  it  never  can  have  been 
intended  for  such  as  I  am.' 

«  *  On  what  account  ?'  replied  Mr.  Osborne. 

*<  <  On  account  of  my  aggravated  offences,'  returned 
Aitamont,  ffravely,  and  in  accents  of  fixed  dejection.  *  I 
have  considered  the  matter  deeply,  Mr.  Osborne.  A  man 
in  my  situation  has  many  hours  for  reflection.  I  have  seen 
things  in  a  very  different  lisht  since  I  have  been  in  this 
place,  and  I  have  been  made  to  feel  and  know  that  my 
faults  are  past  forgiveness.' 

«<  ( Nevertheless,'  said  Mr.  Osbomej  ( you  allow  that  the 
Christian  religion  is  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  sin 
ners  in  generu.' 
-  «  '  I  do,'  said  Aitamont. 

'*  <  The  point  then  on  which  we  appear  to  differ,'  oou 
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tmued  Mr.  Osborne,  *  is  this;  namely,  what  sort  of  sumers 
may  be  benefited  by  this  religion?  You  seem  to  think  that 
the  Christian  religion  may  assist  slight  offenders ;  and  I 
am  well  assured  that  it  extends  to  all  cases.  It  is  here,  my 
lord,  where  we  differ;  and  so  important  is  the  point  in 
dispute  between  us,  that  I  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  the 
man  who  entertains  such  an  opinion  as  you  have  jusi  «c-  v 
pressed,  is  not  a  Christian  at  all.' 

<*  <  I  am  not  an  infidel,'  replied  Altamont,  *  although  I 
have  no  clear  or  correct  notions  upon  the  subject  of  reli- 
gion, and  though  I  believe  myself  to  be  beyond  the  reach 
of  any  thing  it  can  do  for  me.' 

"  *  You  have  fiillen  into  two  important  errors,*  returned 
Mr.  Osborne;  'and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  you 
should  be  set  right  on  these  points  before  any  hope  can  be 
admitted  of  your  being  benefited  b^  religion. 

<< '  The  first  of  these  is  the  distmction  which  you  make 
between  great  and  little  sins— ;a  distinction  not  authorised 
by  Scripture,  it  being  there  written,  that  he  who  offends  in 
one  point  is  guilty  of  all.  I  do  not  mean  hereby  to  hint  that 
a  man  does  not  contract  a  heavier  load  of  guilt  by  repeated 
and  atrocious  crimes  than  he  whose  faults  are  less  injurious 
to  society:  but  I  argue  that  in  the  eyes  of  a  pure  and  holy 
God  the  slightest  breach  of  the  divine  law  bringps  in  the 
offender  as  guilty  of  death ;  and  that  consequently  such  a 
person  stands  condemned,  and  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
as  utterly  lost  and  undone  as  the  worst  of  criminals. 

"  *  A  second  error  into  which  you  have  fallen,*  continu- 
ed Mr.  Osborne,  *  is  this ;  you  have  miscalculated  the  im- 
mense price  paid  for  souls,  and  are  consequently  unaware 
of  this  glorious  truth,  that  heavy  as  your  sins  may  have 
been,  the  ransom  paid  for  your  redemption  is  infinitely 
greater,  yea  in  the  same  degree  that  the  blood  of  Christ  is 
more  precious  and  costly  than  your  life.  Take  your  Bible 
my  Lord,  and  seek  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit.  Under  his 
influence  study  the  character,  the  dignity,  the  high  descent, 
the  godlike  attributes,  the  divine  purity,  and  the  omnipo- 
tence of  the  Saviour,  not  doubting  that  it  is  in  his  power 
to  save  you,  though  your  sins  are  confessedly  of  the  deep- 
est and  darkest  dye.' 

'<  Altamont  was  silent,  and  Mr.  Osborne  thus  proceeded; 
— *  It  is  fcr  want  of  such  views  of  the  Saviour,  that  the 
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Buuier  18  often  redaced  to  despair,  when,  overwhelmed  with, 
a  view  of  his  sins,  he  imagines  that  their  magnitude  and 
multitude  place  him  beyond  the  reach  of  hope.  Let  us 
suppose,  my  lord,  that  the  king's  son  should  now  come 
forward,  offering  to  stand  in  your  place,  and  to  bear  your 
punishment,  in  order  to  procure  your  enlar^^ement :  and 
let  us  further  suppose  that  the  assembled  legislative  powers 
of  the  country  were  to  accept  the  offer,  and  permit  him  to 
undergo  that  punishment;  If  after  the  conclusion  of  such 
a  transaction  you  were  required  to  stand  forth  and  plead 
your  cause,  I  ask,  on  what  plea  would  you  urge  your 
claim  to  a  free  pardon?  Would  you  rest  your  hope 
upon  such  an  extenuation  of  your  offences  as  you  might 
be  able  to  bring  forward ;  or  upon  the  voluntary  sufferings 
of  him  who  had  paid  the  penalty  incurred  by  your  trans- 
gressions?' 

''  <  Undoubtedly,'  said  Altamont,  looking  up,  <  upon  the 
tatter  plea.'  . 

"  *  Your  concern,  then,'  said  Mr.  Osborne,  *  is  to  look  to 
the  merits  and  death  of  your  Saviour,  and  to  plead  these  as 
the  ground  of  your  salvation.  And  in  proportion  as  your 
views  of  the  Redeemer's  merits  become  more  distinct  and 
clear,  your  confidence  in  his  power  to  save  you  will  in- 
crease; till,  through  the  divine  help,  you  be  brought  to  see 
and  feel  this  consolatory  truth,  that  deplorable  as  your  situ- 
ation is,  and  flagrant  as  your  offences  nave  been,  your  case 
is  not  yet  past  hope.' 

''  Altamont  again  looked  up,  and  said,  *  You  are  a  good 
man,  Mr.  Osborne ;  you  would  not  come  hither  to  deceive 
me :  do  you  then  seriously  think  that  there  remains  any 
ground  of  hope  for  me  ?'  / 

*'<I  do,'  said  Mr.  Osborne  .'^otherwise  I  had  spared 
myself  the  anguish  of  witnessing  your  present  circumstan- 
ces. .  But  though  T  hold  out  hope  to  you,  considering  the 
state  of  despair  in  which  I  found  you  as  calculated  to  en- 
sure your  everlasting  destruction,  yet  I  dare  not  conceal, 
that  I  look  upon  your  past  character  and  conduct  with 
borror :  to  which  I  will  add,  that  you  must  be  brought  to 
an  infinitely  deeper  sense  of  sin  than-you  now  experience, 
before  I  presume  to  apply  the  consolations  of  religion  to 
your  case  any  further  than  I  have  already  done  '  Thus 
speaking,  the  old  gentleman,  who  had  evidently  been  vehe- 
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4naiitly  a«tated  during  tha  whole  of  this  cottvonation, 
aroee)  and  took  his  leave,  promising  to  repeat  his  visit  on 
the  morrow. 

<<^  The  next  day,  about  the  same  hour,  Mr.  Osborne 
again  procured  admittance  to  Altamont ;  but  at  first  saw 
nothing  in  the  manner  of  the  young  man  to  encourage  him, 
any  further  than  a  iaint  expression  of  pleasure  atms  re- 
appearance. 

^  <  You  are  come  again  to  the  abodes  of  n;usery,  Mr*  Os- 
bomoi'  said  Altamont-  I  thank  you  for  your  kindness:  I 
hardly  dared  to  expect  it.' 

«( « Have  you  considered  what  I  yesterday  said  to  you  ?' 
said  Mr.  Osborne. 

*'  <  I  have,'  said  Altamont.    '  But  my  mind  is  still  per- 

flexed,  and  lost  in  wonder.  Where  have  I  been  tUl  now  ? 
have  lived  like  one  in  a  dream ;  or  as  one  whose  senses 
were  bound  up  under  a  spell.  What  have  I  b€en  pursu 
ing  through  hfef  What  is  it  which  has  absorbed  all  my 
Acuities,  employed  mj  thoughts,  and  allured  my  afiections? 
What  has  hitherto  hindered  my  entertaining  these  views 
of  my  God  and  my  Redeemer  which  now  seem  to  break 
in  upon  me  as  light  on  midnight  darkness  ?' 

« (  What  has  hindered  vou  ?'  repUed  Il|r.  Osborne ;  *  what 
but  sin? — ^sin,  which  darkens  the  mind,  perverts  the  facuJ 
ties,  and  corrupts  the  whole  man.'     .  : 

*V  Mr.  .Osborne  then  entered  into  i^  discussion  of  consider- 
able length,  upon  the  nature  of  sin,  and  the  change  which 
took  place  in  the  human  disposkion  f^nd  character  aX  the 
fall.  First  he  took  a  view  of  man,  as  he  was  when  newly 
created,  and  before  he  had  undergoi^e  the  dreadful  change 
effected  by  sin. 

<'  <  The  body  of  man  was  at  that  time,  no  doubt,'  said 
he,  *  exceedingly  perfect  and  beautiful.  He  was  then  an 
upright,  holy,  happy  creature,  unacquainted  with  evil, 
holdup  uninterrupted  communion  with  his  Maker,  to  whom 
he  looked  up  with  those  feelings  of  ineffable  love  and  sweet 
dependence  with  which  an  infant  regards  the  tender  mother. 
All  the  thoughts  of  his  mind  whether  waking  or  sleeping, 
and  aU  the  oesires  of  his  soul,  were  then  unpolluted  and 
wholly  conformed  to  the  will  of  his  Creator.  His  under- 
standmg  was  not  then  clouded  by  misapprehension  and 
ignonmce;  his  perceptions  were  then  clear,  and  his  judg- 
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«  ment  tmbiassed.  No  bitter  envyingB  or  repiningB  at  tiMt 
time  troubled  his  unperturbed  spirit,  which  was  perpe- 
tually ascending  to  heaven  in  prayer,  in  praise,  and  ado- 
ration ;  or  pouring  itself  forth  in  expressions  of  holy  love 
towards  his  feUow-creatures.' 

^  ^  Such  was  man,  such  was  our  father  Adam,'  continu- 
ed Mr.  Osborne,  *  before  he  admitted  the  poison  of  sin  into 
his  nature.  But  after  alienating  himself  from  his  Maker 
by  disobedience,  his  nature  underwent  an  entire  change: 
body  and  soul  immediately  became  corrupt ;  not  partiaUy 
corrupt,  but  actually,  thorou^y,  entirely,  wholly  siniiu, 
insomuch  that  we,  who  are  his  o^pring,  are  incapable  of 
one  good  thought,  or  of  one  right  and  proper  feeling  to- 
wards our  Creator.' 

**  Here  Altamont,  interrupting  Mr.  Osborne,  said,*  Your 
doctrine.  Sir,  surprises  me.  Wnat !  is  not  man  capable  of 
one  single  correct  feeling  towards  his  Maker  ?  Wluit,  then. 
Sir,  becomes  of  the  digmty  of  our  nature ' — ^that  di^ty  in 
which  I  once  prided  myself,  though  now  so  miserably 
fallen?' 

<<  <  Where,  indeed,  is  that  dignity  gone  ?'  said  Mr.  Os 
borne.  *  When  Adam  fell,  his  glory  departed  ;  and  there 
remained  to  man  nothing  more  than  the  name  of  honour. 
But  to  leave  these  consiaerations,  which  may  lead  us  from 
our  purpose,  permit  me,  my  Lord,  to  press  upon  you  the 
scriptural  evidence  of  tliis  doctrine  of  man's  depravity  and 
its  consequences.' 

**  Mr.  Osborne  then  referred  to  the  following  passages  of 
Scripture : — ^viz.  And  Ghd  saw  that  the  wickedness  ^  mam 
was  great  in  the  earth,  and  that  every  imagination  of  the 
thoughts  of  his  heart  was  only  evil  continually.  (Genesis 
vi.  5.)  And  Ood  said.  This  is  the  token  cf  the  covenant 
which  I  make  between  me  and  you  and  every  living  creature 
that  is  with  you^for  perpetual  generations.  (Genesis  ix.  12.) 
What  is  man,  that  he  should  be  clean  7  and  he  which  is  bom 
of  a  woman,  that  he  should  be  righteous  ?  Behold,  he  put 
teth  no  tnut  in  his  saints;  yea,  the  heavens  are  not  clean  in 
his  sight.  How  much  more  abominable  and  JiWiy  is  m^in, 
which  drvnkeih  iniquity  like  water?  (Job  xv.  14 — 16.^ 
Behold,  I  was  shapen  in  iniquity  f  and  in  sin  did  my  mother 
conceive  me.  (Psalm  li.  5.)  There  is  not  a  just  man  upon 
earth,  that  doeth  good,  and  sinneth  not.    f  Eccles.  vij  ?Q  ) 
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From  wUhin,  out  of  the  heart  of  men^  proceed  evil  ihaughU, 
adulteries,  fomicaUona,  murdersy  th^»,  covetoutneMMy  toick* 
ednetSy  deceit,  lascivioume$$y  an  evil  eye,  blaaphemyy  pride^ 
foolishness;  all  these  evil  things  come  from  viUkin,  and  de* 
file  the  man.     (Mark  yii.  21—23.) 

'^On  finishii^  his  quotations,  Mr.  Osborne  turned  to  Al- 
tamont,  and  said,  <  You  do  not  deny  the  authority  of  Scrip- 
ture, my  Lord;  what  do  you  think  of  these  texts?  do  they 
agree  with  your  experience  and  observations  ?' 

« ( I  know  not  what  to  say,'  returned  Altamont ;  *  I  haye 
seen  much  that  is  evil  in  human  nature,  but  I  have  known 
much  also  that  is  amiable*'' 

«<  ( We  are  not  now  speaking,'  returned  Mr.  Osborne, 
*  of  characters  whom  we  believe  to  have  been  influenced  by 
religion, because  such  characters  have  received  a  new  prin- 
cipfe  of  action,  and  a  corrective  of  their  natural  depravity; 
such  persons,  therefore,  must  be  set  aside  in  our  arguments, 
and  we  must  speak  only  of  man  as  he  appears  when  unm- 
fluenced  by  religion.  And  I  ask  you,  my  Lord,  what  is  your 
experience  concerning  such  men.^  Does  its  testimony  tend 
to  validate,  or  to  contradict  the  words  of  Scripture?' 

<<  Altamont  hesitated  a  moment,  as  if  deeply  reflecting , 
and,  in  fact,  during  this  short  interval,  his  thou|[hts  lud 
rapidly  passed  over  many  scenes  of  former  days  wUh  which 
his  memory  was  now  heavily  burdened.  At  length,  he  re- 
plied : « I  can  remember  no  one  instance,  among  those  of 
my  former  acquaintance,'  said  he,  *  who  were  uninfluenced 
by  religion,  which  forms  any  exception  to  the  testimony  of 
Scripture  respecting  man's  natural  depravity.  And  when 
I  look  into  my  own  heart,  as  I  did  last  night  when  left  alone, 
I  can  see  nothing  else  there  but  extreme  selfishness  con- 
nected with  every  other  evU  passion.' 

<^  <  I  rejoice  to  hear  this,'  said  Mr.  Osborne. 

'* '  Rejoice  V  returned  Altamont. 

^ '  Yes,'  said  the  other;  <in  as  much  as  I  feel  an  assur- 
ance that  flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  this  to  you, 
but  the  Spirit  of  (xod.  Man  is  naturally  unacquainted  with 
the  evU  of  his  heart :  he  opens  his  eyes  slowly  and  unwil- 
lingly to  the  conviction  of  sin,  even  when  it  is  forced  upon 
him  by  a  power  which  he  can  not  resist.' 

^'  Mr.  Osborne  then  entered  more  largely  and  fully  upon 
the  subject  of  man's  natural  depravity;  during  which 
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discussion,  Altafflont  was  enabled  to  make  tKr  fofipwing 
observations. 

*<  <  In  reviewing  my  past  feelings,*  he  said,  <  I  cannot  re 
collect  experiencmg  one  single  sentiment  respecting  my 
Creator  which  could  be  called  pious.  If  ever  I  thought  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  which  I  seldom  did  in  the  early  part  of 
my  life,  it  was  with  a  kind  of  shuddering  reluctance  and 
aversion,  as  of  one  who  would  some  time  or  other  call  me 
to  account  for  such  of  my  actions  as  my  conscience  disap- 
proved. With  respect  to  my  fellow-creatures,  I  considered 
them  in  no  other  light  than  as  they  might  be  made  to  con- 
tribute to  my  pleasures.  While  as  for  those  who  inter- 
fered with  my  satisfactions,  I  pursued  them  with  a  ran- 
cour, that  has  at  length  reduced  me  to  the  state  in  which 
you  now  behold  me — ^to  this  dungeon,  to  these  chains,  to 
death,  and  to  despaii*' 

<*  *  No,  no,'  said  Mr.  Osborne,  *  I  trust  not  to  despair; 
there  is  hope  for  the  most  atrocious  sinner  througlr  the 
blood  of  Christ,  through  the  merits  of  that  Saviour  who 
looked  down  from  the  cross  upon  his  murderers,  and  said, 
FcUherforgiye  tkemfov  they  know  not  what  ihey  do,* 

^  <  There  is  a  plan  formed  by  Infinite  Wisdom,*^  continued 
the  venerable  man,  <  for  the  salvation  of  sinners,  so  won- 
derful in  its  nature,  so  comprehensive  in  its  extent,  so  mar- 
vellous in  its  effects,  that  he  who  looks  upon  it  with  the 
eye  of  faith,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live.' 

.^^  Mr.  Osborne  then  entered  into  a  full  explanation  of 
the  plan  formed  for  man's  salvation,  by  the  incomprehen- 
sible and  blessed  Trinity ;  pointing  Out  to  him  especially 
this  important  truth — to  wit,  that  as  much  of  the  inscmta- 
ble  counsels  of  the  Almighty  is  revealed  to  each  individual 
as  is  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  that  individual. 

" '  The  blessed  and  Holy  Scr^tAi-es,'  continued  he,  *  dis- 
cover to  us  the  existence  of  a  divine  "Trinity-in-Unity,  re- 
vealing at  the  same  time  to  the  diligent  inquirer,  the  re- 
spective offices  which  each  of  the  three  divine  Personages 
of  the  6odhea4.  has  appropriated  to  himself,  in  the  work 
of  man's  salvation.' 

**  Mr.  Osborne  then  proceeded  to  observe  that  the  fall  of 
man  had  necessarily  been  fbrseen  by  the  Divinity,  one  of 
whose  attributes  is  a  perfect  foreknowledge  of  every  event 
that  slttU  take  place  in  time  or  through  eternity  s  and  that 
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the  glorious  planof  uian's  salvation  had  been  the  resiilt  of 
this  foreknowledge— a  plan  by  which  the  redeemed  wU^ 
be  raised  to  a  state  of  inconceivable  glory  and  happiness  ai 
the  adc^ted  sons  of  God.  <  Bv  God  Uie  Father,*  (to  use  the 
appointed  words  of  the  church  established  in  this  country,) 
continued  Mr.  Osborne,  *  the  redeemed  "  are  predesti- 
nated to  life  according  to  his  everlasting  purposes."  {Xlth 
Article  of  (ke  Church  of  England,)  By  God  the  Son  the 
penalty  of  their  offences  has  been  paid,  and  their  souls  re- 
demned  by  that  which  is  infinitely  more  precious  than  gold 
and  sSver.  And  by  God  the  Spirit  the  heir  of  salvation  is 
called,  is  regenerated,  and  sanctified.  Thus  man,  who  is 
by  nature  a  member  of  Satan,  a  child  of  wrath,  and  an  heir 
of  hell,  is  rendered  a  member  of  Christ,  a  child  of  God, 
and  an  inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.' 

**  Mr.  Osborae  perceiving  that  the  unhappy  young  man 
continued  to  listen  to  him  with  increasing  interest,  he  went 
on  to  enlarge  upon  the  three  points  above  mentioned :  name 
ly,  on  man's  being  made,  through  grace,  a  member  of  Christ 
a  child  of  God,  an'd  an  inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven. 
*  They  who  are  living  in  sin,'  said  Mr.  Osborne,  *  are  wholly 
and  entirely  separated  from  God,  and,  as  you  but  now  ex- 
pressed yourseu*,  are  even  in  the  habit  of  looking  upon  him 
with  a  kind  of  shuddering  horror  and  aversion :  but,  on  the 
contrary,  when  man  is  regenerate,  and  has  received  Christ 
by  faith,  he  enters  into  an  ineffable  connexion  with  his  Re- 
deemer, wMch  is  nearer,  more  clbse,  GOid  more  endearing 
than  that  which  subsists  between  a  parent  and  child,  being 
as  intimate  and  complete  as  that  which  is  maintained  be- 
tween the  head  and  members  of  the  same  body.  Before 
the  fall  of  man,  indeed,  our  first  parents  naturally  lived  in 
close  communion  with  God.  But  this  communion  ceased 
when  man  became  a  sinner;  nor  can  it  be  renewed,  till  the 
individual  is  led  back  by  faith  to  his  offended  God  through 
the  medium  of  a  Saviour. 

" « It  wits  through  grace,  and  with  a  view  to  the  promised 
Saviour,  that  the  saints  of  old,  Abel  and  Noah,  Moses, 
Abraham  and  Isaac,  David  and  Samuel,  were  enabled  to 
approach  their  God,  and  were  received  into  a  state  of  di- 
vine communion  with  him. .  But  the  Christian,  who  now 
enjoys  clearer  light,  partakes  of  a  closer  union  with  his 
Saviour  than  even  the  saints  of  old :  insomuch  th&t  those 
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who  live  in  faith  become,  as  I  befi>re  remarked,  bo  man/ 
members  of  one  body,  of  which  Christ  is  the  head.  Ac 
cordingly  the  apostle  thus  addresses  the  Corinthian  con- 
verts— But  if  the  unbelieving  depart^  let  him  depart.  A 
brother  or  a  sitter  is  not  under  bondage  in  such  cases:  btd 
God  hath  called  us  to  peace,  (1  Cor.  vii.  15.)  For  as  the 
body  is  one,  and  hath  many  members,  and  all  the  mambers 
of  that  one  body,  being  many,  are  one  body:  so  also  is 
Christ.  For  by  one  spirit  are  we  all  baptized  into  one  body, 
whether  we  be  Jews  or  Oentiles,  whether  we  be  bond  or  free; 
and  have  been  all  made  to  drink  into  one  spirit.  (1  Cor. 
xiL  12, 13.)    /  . 

**  *  Those  persons,  therefore,'  continued  Mr.  Osborne, 
^  who  in  this  sense  become  members  of  Christ,  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  all  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  their  glorious  Head. 
From  this,  their  living  Head,  will  proceed  nourishment  to 
every  limb,  imparting  the  principle  of  life  to  those  who 
were  aforetime  languishing  and  dying;  while  as  the  parts 
of  one  body  with  their  blessed  Redeemer,  they  will  enjoy 
a  communication  of  his  perfections,  and  become  one  spirit 
with  their  Lord  and  Master.  By  him  they  will  be  deliv- 
ered from  the  power  of  sin  through  life,  and  from  its  per- 
secutions at  the  hour  of  death.  His  tender  care  will  fol- 
low their  remains  into  the  grave,  as  the  Lord  accompanied 
Israel  into  Egypt ;  and  from  thence  he  will  finally  raise 
them  to  reign  with  himself  in  everlasting  glory. 

« <  But  inasmuch  as  the  head  cannot  suffer  without  the 
members  suffering  likewise,  it  is  required  of  the  believer 
in  this  world  to  ts3:e  up  the  cross,  and  follow  the  suffering 
Saviour;  and  of  you,  my  lord,'  added  Mr.  Osborne,  'you 
who  have  indeed  been  the  chief  of  sinners,  this  win  espe- 
cially be  required,  if  you  hope  to  partake  of  those  glori- 
ous privileges  of  which  I  speak — ^that  you  should  humble 
yourself  in  the  dust — that  you  should  welcome  your  pre- 
sent trials  as  means  of  awakening  you,  with  the  divine 
assistanccrfrom  your  dream  of  sin — ^that  you  should  ac- 
knowledge the  justice  of  your  punishment,  and  thank  the 
Almighty  that  bars,  and  bolts,  and -chains,  have  been  used 
to  restram  you  from  further  outrages.  It  is  moreover  re- 
c[uired  of  you,  to  entreat  the  Almighty  that  these  chas- 
tisements may  be  blessed  to  the  s^vation  of  your  soul; 
since  temporal  afflictions,  however  severe,  may  be  patient- 
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y  endured;  bat  irbo  can  dwdU  with  evertestuig  bum* 

ings?' 

*^  Mr.  Osborne  heie  concluded  his  second  visit.  Return- 
ing however  the  next  day,  and  xepeating  his  visits  for  many 
^ys  together,  he  found  at  length  reason  tp  hope  that  his 
endeavours  to  serve  this  miserable  young  man  bad  not  been 
without  success.         : 

**  Altamont  indeed  seemed  to  be  much  agitated,  and  even 
overwhelmed  with  despair,  until  the  time  of  his  trial.  In 
court,  however,  whither  Mr.  Osborne  accompanied  him, 
he  appeared  humble  and  resigned,  attempting  no.  defence, 
and  receiving  his  sentence  with  submission.  After  that 
time,  his  mind  became  coosiderabljr  more  composed:  so 
that  on  Mr.  Osbomefs  first  visit  to  him  after  his  return  to 
his  cell  as  a  condemned  man,  be  addressed  him  with  aifec*- 
tion,  and  said,  ^  Oh, my  friend  I  my  best  friend !  what  would 
my  case  have  now  been>  had  Dot  the  Lord  i^  mercy  sent 
you  to  me  ?' 

**>  <  You  take  my  visit  than  as  an  earnest  of  divine  meiy^y ;' 
eaidMr.  Osboine. 

'^'lido,^ said  Altamont;  <I  have Joiig  dope  fio.  .  Yoat 
comiuff  h&her  was  the  first  circumstance  that  awak^ed  me 
firom  &Bptdx.  ^Before  that  period  I  had  always  been  in  the 
habit,'  continued  he,  <.of  lopkiDgrUpon  the  dealiiMfa  of  the 
Almighty  with  respect  to  his  creettures  with  a  degree  of 
prejudice,  which  embitt^ed  my  whole  nund,  and  made  me 
consider  every  untoward  event  which  befel  m&a^  a  marjc 
of  the  divine  dist^^urc;^  But  when  you  were  enabled  \^ 
majte  me  understand  the  real  state  of  the  case,  and  that  my 
heavenly  ¥kth»v.  had«  as  I  trust,,  planned  the  meanft  of  my 
salvation  ere.  yet  the  worid  wa0  niade,  I  hpomediatejly  fel^ 
ii»r  mkid  reUeved ;  I  then  saw  every  tlung  in  a  new  poi^t 
of  vieWi^isoQversng  that  the  consequ^pces  of  my  crime» 
my  cpj^geinent,  my. d^privjationsy  my  shame>  my  yexy 
chains,  mightrfvU  ultmu^ely  tepd  io,  the  pron^otion  of  my 
everlasting  happiness.' 

^ '  Oh,  m*  U$hffm09  oonliimied  Akamopt,  <  k^,  these 
fiewsbceil£iven:me  in  my  early  years,  I  had  been  a  happy 
man.  Amdia  had  still  been  livings  I  had,  stiU  possessed 
such,  a  fiisnd  as'Fiederick«  .  My  son  toq,  perhaps  many 
8ona,]W  be^  hanging  on  my  kn^es;  my  honour  had  beeo 
untarnished^:  and  <9Qf  conscienpe  dear  of  those  innume' 
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fftble  Climes,  the  remeinbrtiice  of  wkich  now  darkens  ray 

soul.' 

<*Mr.  Osborne  replied :  <  Blame  not  yonr  parents,  blame 
not  your  tutors,  my  lord;  but  blame  yourself.  EvezY 
man  m  this  priTileged  countir  has  %ht  enough,  if  he  win 
use  it.  B^member  the  words  of  an  apostle — Let  no  man 
gay  when  he  is  tempted^  I  am  tempted  of  CM:  for  Ood  can- 
not  be  tempted  toUhevU^  neither  temptdh  he  any  man.  But 
ef>eryman  is  tempted^when  he  ii  drawn  away  of  hie  own  luet^ 
and  enticed.*    (James  i.  13, 14.) 

^  <  Mr.  Osborne,'  said  Altamcmt  with  energfv,  V  mistake 
me  not :  I  blame  no  one,  much  less  my  God.  My  parents 
loved  me ;  I  have  made  an  evil  return  for  their  love.  I  am 
fhUy  and  deeply  sensible  of  my  misconduct  towards  them : 
I  am  vile  in  my  own  eyes.  The  manner  in  which  I  have 
been  brought  to  iny  present  experience  convinces  me  that 
if  the  doctrine  of  redeeming  love  were  more  universally 
taught,  it  "^ould  do  more  to  reform  the  human  race,  than 
all  the  moral  discourses  which  have  been  dehvered  from 
the  pulpit  from  the  beginning  of  time  to  the  present  day. 
What,'  said  he,  <  what  was  it  that  first  broke  m^  stubborn 
heart,  but  this  view  of  my  God  ?  What  was  it  but  this 
which  made  me  feel  my  own  vileness,  my  ingratitude,  and 
the  enormity  of  my  crimes?  And  has  this  God,  I  said  to 
myself,  whom  I  have  dreaded  and  avoided  from  mv  early 
childhood,  been  engaged  in  preparing  such  a  plan  of  salva- 
tion for  my  soul/ore  the  beginning  of  time,  as  may  reader 
me  everlastingly  happy  without  impUcating  that  justice 
which,  of  idl  the  divine  attributes,  is  held  in  most  abhor- 
rence by  the  smner  ?  O  blessed  then  be  that  justice,  which 
IS  now  as  much  bound  to  save  me,  as  it  once  was  to  destroy 
me ;  since  I  accept  the  ofiers  of  mercy  made  me  through 
Christ  not  only  with  thankfuhiess  but  with  exultation..— 
And  can  perfect  justice  condemn  him  whose  ransom  is 
Already  paid?  I  still,  however,  expect  some  heavy  mo- 
ments, Mr.  Osborne,'  continued  Altunont :  <  and  surely  1 
deserve  them :  notwithstanding  which,  I  am  enabled  to 
east  all  my  care  upon  Christ,  wiui  a  humble  confidence  that 
I  shall  not  be  confounded.' 

<<  Mr.  Osborne  gave  Altamont  his  hand ;  it  was  the  first 
time  he  had  done  so,  and  a  starting  tear  accompanied  the 
action.    « My  son.'  said  he,  *  let  us  join  in  prayer  I'yea,  let 
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US  join  m  thanksgiY'mgs  to  the  Father  of  all  mereie0»  fbx 
his  especial  mercy  Youchsafed  unto  you." 

<<  From  that  time  Altamont  was  much  in  prayer,  both 
when  Mr.  Osborne  was  present,  and  when  he  was  left 
alone :  but  as  Mr.  Osborne  spent  much  of  his  time  in  the 
eel]  of  this  penitent  prisoner,  he  found  many  opportunitiei 
of  close  conversation  with  him  concerning  the  affairs  of  hv 
soul.  Altamont  had,  as  might  be  expected,  many  heavy 
and  desponding  hours,  when  the  remembrance  of  his  crimes 
agitated  and  harassed  him :  and  Mr.  Osborne  was  not  sorry 
to  observe  the  frequent  return  of  these  painful  flings 
Nevertheless,  on  these  occasions  the  condemned  man  nevei 
discovered  any  inclination  to  dispute  the  divine  will ;  but 
would  submissively  say,  *■  If  I  perish,  the  will  of  God  be 
done ;  I  have  more  than  deserved  it.'  There  were  periods, 
however^  when  brighter  prospects  opened  before  him :  and 
on  these  occasions  he  would  speak  with  such  warmth  and 
vivacity  of  the  redeeming  love  of  Grod,  as  plainly  proved 
that  these  things  were  revealed  to  him  by  a  divine  Teacher. 
*  For  such  a  one  as  I  am,'  said  Altamont  at  one  of  these 
seasons, '  to  be  made  a  child  of  God  and  an  inheritor  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven !  O !  wonderful  mercy !  O !  the  mira- 
culous interposition  of  divine  power!' 

*<  On  this  occasion,  Mr.  Osborne  enlarged  upon  the  pri« 
vileges  of  a  child  and  heir.  '  We  all,'  said  he,  *  have  known 
the  comforts  of  a  father's  house,  the  sweets  of  home,  and 
something  of  that  entire  confidence  which  a  child  has  in  a 
parent.  But  we  are  told,  that  the  tenderest  love  of  an  earth- 
ly parent,  my  son,  is  nothing  when  compared  with  that 
which  our  heavenly  Father  exercises  towards  his  children. 
We  find  this  touching  description  of  the  paternal  love  of  the 
Almighty  to  his  people,  in  the  prophet  Isaiah — Ckm  a  wo- 
man forget  her  sucking'  chUdj  that  she  should  not  ka/ve  eomn 
passion  on  the  son  of  her  womb?  yea^  they  mayforgH^  yet 
wUl  1  not  forget  thee,*    (Isaiah  xlix.  15.^ 

"An. earthly  parent  may  change;  numan  beings  are 
subject  to  ^rgetfulness,  to  resentment,  to  misappr^exiEdon, 
to  partiality,  often  unreasonably  preferring  one  child  to 
another — even  a  mother  may  forget  her  sucking  child— 
but,  with  the  Father  of  lights,  there  isnovariableness.neither 
shadow  of  turning.  (James  i.  17.)  All  those  to  whom  the 
Father  hath  been  leconciled  through  the  blood  of  Chnst^ 
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jpAyraA  awmred  pf  bis  ererlasting  love,  and  feel  a  humble 
confidence  that  he  will  never  leave  nor  forsake  them.  But 
as  through  ftith  they  are  become  children  of  God  in  this 
worldr  ^ey  shfl^  assuredly  become  heirs  of  everlasting 
glory  in  the  world  to  come;  as  the  apostle  speaks — Jf  we 
are  chUdrent  then  heirs  qf  Ood  through  Christ.  (Galatians 
iv.70 

<< '  And  O !'  continued  Mr.  Osborne,  <  if  we  consider  the 
privileges  which  these  words  include,  it  is  only  wonder- 
ful that  our  whole  minds  ar^  not  occupied  by  the  glorious 
prospect  which  opens  before  us  through  the  dying  Saviour. 
But  sip— ^he  sin  which  is  ever  present  with  us--darkens 
our  brightest  prospects,  and  damps  our  best  hopes,  and  will 
continue  so  to  do  until  sin  and  death  are  swallowed  up  in 
victory-* 

<<  To  this  effect,  namely,  in  the  praise  of  redeenung  love, 
Mr.  Osbonie  continued  from  time  to  time  to  converse  with 
the  youne  man,  till  the  last  awful  day  arrived,  which  was 
to  close  the  earthly  career  of  the  once  admired  and  envied 
Altamont. 

<<  We,  forebear  to  enter  into  the  particulars  of  these 
dreadful  scenes:  suffice  it  to  say,  that  Mr.  Osborne  at- 
tended him  to  the  last,  and  engaged  in  prayer  with  him 
upon  the  scaffold.  His  deportment  to  the  concluding  mo- 
ment of  his  life  was  calm  and  resigned :  he  acknowledged 
the  justice  of  his  sentence,  and  recommended  hisspul  to  the 
divine  mercy,  pleadingwithhis  latest  breath  the  merits  and 
death  of  his  adorable  oaviour.  He  then  shopk  hands  with 
Mr«  Osborne ;  when,  in  one  transitory  glance,  he  expressed 
more  of  love  and  gratitude  towards  hun  than  volumes 
could  have  unfolde£ 

**  A  person  who  stood  near  the  unfortunate  youth  at  the 
time  of  iuaezecuti0n,^thus  describes  his  appearance. — ^He 
was  dressed  in  black;  his  face  being  no  otherwise  changed 
from  what  it  had  been  in  the  days  of  youthful  pride,  ex- 
erting that  it  was  extremely  pale,  and  his  che^  some- 
what simk.  His  fine  hair<  was  parted  on  his  forehead,  and 
tied  in  a  knot  behind,  in  the  manner  he  had  been  ac- 
customed to  wear  it.  The  expression  of  his  countenance 
was,  however,  singularly  altered ;  insomuch  that  they  who 
expected  to  read  theirem  the  mdignant  pasai(»is  of  the 
mttfderer,  were  astonished  to  behold  there  the  evid^lncesof 
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ieep^conftxitiim  and  humble  imniaftiooL  tmngVi  ^ifjt]|  the 
most  toiichiBg  ezpressioBB  of  gofiy  Mttow. 

^  Thus,  in  the  case  of  Altaxtaont,  we  see  an  insCanee  of 
the  mighty  pdwer  of  God  in:  effecting  that  new  creation 
by  Which  a  child  of  wrath  is  made  a  *  member  of  Chriat, 
the  chiM  of  God,  and  an  ioh^nto^  of  the  kingdom  of  heii 
ven,' 

«  Lady  N^—<  concluded  her  narrative  by  savhig,  that 
many  particulars^  theee  memoin,  especially  tae  pnaon 
eonveridtions,  had  bc^en  drawn  firom  private  lettefs,  written 
at  the  time  whefr the  events  took  {dace;  when  the  Bimple 
&ete  were  enriched  with  particular  drcmnstances  and  d^* 
scriptions,  which  otherwiiie  must  have  speedily  descended 
mto  oblivion." 

Here  the  lady  of  the  manor  closed  her  manuscript ;  and, 
as  the  evening  was  now  far  advanced,  she  requested  her 
young  people  to  join  her  in  prayer 

A  Prayer  for  thote  Dmne  L^luence»  ^the  Holy  Spirit^  by 
wMeh  the  Sinner  is  made  aMember  of  Christy  a  Child  of 
CM^and  rendered  fit  to  become  aninheritar  of  the  King- 
dom <f  Heanen* 

^  O  Almiffhty  Lord,  the  ever  blessed  and  incomprehen 
sible  Jehovah,  we  approach  thee  in  the  name  and  through 
the  merits  of  that  adorable  Saviour  bv  whose  death  we 
have  access  within  the  vail.  We  con&ss  that  wo  are  all 
bom  unholy  and  unclean,  children  of  wrath  and  heirs  of 
hell ;  and  we  are  persuaded  that  we  must  ever  have  re- 
mained in  that  deplorable  state,  had  not  thy  redeeming  love 
exerted  itself  for  our  deliverance.  Thou,  O  Father,  hast 
predestinated  thy  choice  ones  unto  eternal  life,  <  according 
to  thine  everlasting  purposes  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world.'  Thou,  O  Son,  hast  paid  down  our  ransom  in  thine 
own  person  upon  the  accursed  tree.  And  thou,  O  Holy 
Ghost,  art  continually  exerting  thy  blessed  and  prevailing 
influence  in  calling,  in  regenerating,  and  m  sanctifying,  the 
wandering  sheep  of  the  Great  Shepherd's  flock.  O  Holv 
Spirit,  deipa,for  our  Redeemer's  sake,  to  favour  us  with 
thine  abidmgmfluence:  make  us  new  and  6ontrite  hearts ; 
lead  us  to  Christ;  empty  us  of  self ;  sanctify  our  affections 
cleanse  and  purify  our  thoughts ;  make  us  new  creatures  in 
L  2 
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deed  and  in  truth,  and  thus  jHrepare  us  for  that  glonr  wiuch 
is  prepared  for  all  the  redeemed.  We  are  the  clay,  and 
thou,  O  Lord,  art  our  potter:  O  make  us  holy  vessels,  fit 
for  our  father's  house.  We  are  sensible  that  no  human  ex- 
ertions are  sufficient  to  change  our  vile  natures ;  but  that 
the  creation  of  a  new  heart  must  be  of  Grod,  and  of  him 
only.  Bestow  then  upon  us,  O  Lord,  this  first,  best  gift; 
unite  us  to  Christ  as  our  living  Head ;  make  us  to  be  chil- 
dren of  God  on  earth,  in  order  that  in  the  life  to  come  we 
may  have  our  portion  with  the  possessors  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven :  and  give  us  grace  humbly,  heartily,  and  con- 
stantly, to  resign  ourselves,  our  souls,  and  bodies,  into  thy 
keeping,  beiiu^  assured  that  they  who  trust  in  tliee  sh&U 
never  be  confounded. 

''Now  to  God  the  Father,  God  the  Somand  God  the 
Holy  Ghost,  be  all  glory,  and  faonoury  and  praise*  from  this 
time  forth  for  evermore.* 
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Q.  JPTutt  did  your  ChdfiUhers  and  ChdmoiherM  proimH 

far  y§u  cU  your  BapHam  7 
A.  They  did  promist  and  vow  three  TfUngi  in  my  Jfaime, 
FirHy  thai  I  thovdd  renounce  the  DeoU  and  all  fUe  worfc»^ 
he  Pompt  and  F'anUiee  of  (his  wicked  World. 

It  was  the  fourth  evemng  of  the  assembly  at  the  manor- 
house,  when  the  lady  of  the  manor  thus  addressed  the  joang 
people.-^^  What,  my  dear  young  friends,  is  the  thira  ques 
tion  and  answer  in  the  Church  Catechism?" 

One  of  the  young  people  immediately  repeated  the  fol 
lowing  words: — 

« <  Q,  What  did  your  ^dfathers  and  godmothers  pro- 
mise for  you  in  your  baptism  V 

***A.  They  did  promise  and  vow  three  things  in  my 
name.  First,  that  I  should  renounce  the  devil  and  all  his 
works,  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  tins  wicked  world.' " 

Here  the  lady  of  the  manor  interrupted  the  young  speak- 
er, saying,  «*Yoa  have  now,  my  dear,  repeated  as  much 
of  the  answer  as  we  shall  have  leisure  to  explain  this 
evening;  we  will  therefore  postpone  the  rest  to  a  further 
occasion.  We  are  now  come^to  that  vow  winch  was  made 
for  you  at  your  baptism,  and  which  you  are  about  to  take 
upon  yourselves  in  the  presence  of  Grod  and  the  Church 
Hear  what  the  address  of  the  Bishop  will  be  to  you  upon 
this  subject. — <  Do  ye  here,  in  the  presence  of  God  and  of 
this  congre^tion,  renew  the  solemn  promise  and  vow  that 
was  made  m  your  name  at  your  baptism,  ratiQ^ng  and 
confirming  the  same  in  your  own  persons,  and  acknow- 
ledging yourselves  bound  to  believe  and  to  do  all  those 
things  which  your  godfaUiers  and  godmothers  then  under 
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took  fbr  you  ?'    To  which  every  one  of  yoa  most  andihty 
answer,  *  I  do.'    {See  Order  of  Cor^muiion.) 

<<  Now,  my  dear  young  people,*'  proceedea  the  lady,  ^  I 
can  upon  you  to  consider  the  ^mnmnp  importance  of  the 
undertaking  which  you  have  now  berore  you.  And  I  am 
sorry  to  intunate,  that  of  the  multitudes  who  take  upon 
themselves  this  solenui  ofiUgatioil,  th^eire  is  perhaps  not  one 
in  a  hundred  who  ever  afterward  give  it  tt  single  serious 
thought.  This  remark  I  m%]|e,  not  to  encourage  a  spirit  of 
censoriousness,  which  every  Christian  must  hold  in  ahhor- 
raice»  bu^9  once'  for,  all,  to  indt^ce  you  not  to,  follow  the 
world,  but  to  jud^e  and  act  accordugg^  to  the; will  o^  Grod 
VdA  the  tenor  Q^Serip$^re•  If  you  rollow  the  world,^  you 
are  not  of  God*  IfyQu  run.witb  the  multitude,  with  f;he 
multitude  you  vfiU  be  conde^^led•  For  ipwie  w  the  gate,  and 
broad  u  the  toayj  that  leculeth  to  destruction^  and  many  there 
be  which  gQ  in  thereat  .*  beeaute  HraU  U  the  gate^  and  nar^ 
row  ii  the  way^which  leadeth  unto  lifSf  andjew  there  be  that 
findiL  (Matt.  vii.  13, 14-)  Whertfore  come  ofa$  from  among 
them,  and  be  ye  eeparaUi  eaith  theLord^  and  touchnot  theun* 
clean  thing  ;  and  I  will  receive  youj  and  will  be  a  Father  unto 
you,  and  ye  shall  be  my  sons  and  daughters j  saith  t^  Lord  4^ 
mighty/'  (2  Cor.  vi.  17, 18.^ 

The  young  ladies  bokea  seriously  on  hearing  this  re- 
mark, but  no  one  spoke  :upon;  which  the  lady  of  th^  manor 
proposed  that  they  should  immediately  proceed  to  an 
examination  of  the  baptismal  vow,  the  first  part  of  which 
is  the  renunciation  of  the  devH  and  all  his-  works. — 
*'  What  we  learn  frcnn-Scripture  concerning  this  evil  one," 
said  she,  <*  is,  that  he  is  an  apostate  angel,  the  implacable 
enemy  and  tempter  of  the  human  race,  and  especially  ini? 
mical  to  beUevers,  whom  he  desires,  to  devour,  He  is  ceJled 
Abaddon  in  Hebrew,  and  ApoUyon  in  Greek,  that  is,  th^ 
destroyer.  He  is  called  the  angel  of  the  bottomless  pit| 
the  pnnce  of  this  world,  the  prince  of  darknees,  a  deceivei; 
a  liar,  a;  murderer,  a  tprmenter ;  whos^  worka  are  all  thi^^ 
is  opposed  to  good,  and  all  that  is  hateful  to  God.  We  ai^ 
taught  to  believe,"  proceeded  she,  <'that  his  chief  aim  an^ 
object  is  to  exalt  hunself,  and  to  depress  the  Deity,  and  th^ 
chief  en^ne  by  which  he  works  the  destruction  of  man  ie 
by  inducm^  him  to  exalt  the  idol  of  self  even  to  the  throiM 
ef  the  Almighty. 


In  tiuB  piatse,  one  of  the  yoiong  ladiei^  ntmely,  Miss 
Anna  Maxtfliy  xemarked,  that.sbe  had  heard  a  fiiend  say 
thai  Salan  had  not  the  samerpower  in  these  days  which 
be  fozmerly  possessed* 

^*  My  dear  young  lady,"  repUed  the  lady  of  the  manor, 
«*  one  of  the  |freat  arts  of  this  graAd  deceiTer  is,  soto  with- 
dravr  himself  occasionally  from  our  observation,  that  at  the 
rery  time  when  he  is  perhaps  carT3nng  on  those  operations 
which  aremost  efiectoaily  destructire  of  the:  happinesB  of 
maa,  he  mi^  exeite  in  ns  a  doubt  evenof  his  existence.  It 
is:  wonderfiid  with  what  nicety  this  :arch  deceiver  adapts  his 
temptations  to  the  circumstanoes  of  the  tempted.  They 
who  have  travelled  into  foreign,  cotthtries,  and  there  strictly 
observed  i;fae  state  of  the  people  among  whom  they  have 
sojourned,  wiU  not  only  have  occasion  to  marvel  at  the 
power  of  Satan  abroad,  but  will  also  become  better  judges 
of  what  he  is  doing  at  home.  From  the  constant  chanee  of 
halnts  to  which  they  become  liable,  their  minds. beingloos* 
ened  from  the  baJads  of  custom  and  prcgndioe,  (if  they  are 
so  happy  as  to  be  under  the  influence  of  pious  principles,) 
they  will  nnavoidably  become  true  and  clear-sighted  ob- 
servers of  air  that  is  amiss  in  their  own  land  as  well  as  in 
that  of  strangers;  whence  they  will  be  led  to  acknowledge, 
that  akhouffh  the  arts  of  Satan  may  be  more  apparent  in 
heathen  lands,  yet  that  there  is  perhaps  no  country  on  earth 
in  which  his  influence  operates  in  a  more  marvellous  man* 
ner  than  in  our  own  enlightened  nation;"  » 

On  hearing  this  assertion,  Miss  Anna  Maria,  and  one  or 
two  of  the  eMers  of  the  party,  looked  eainestly  and  inquir- 
ingly at  the  lady  of  the  manor,  while  she  thus  proceeded 
to  prove  the  assertion  she  had  made.      ■ 

**  la  those  gloomy  regions  of  midnight  darkness,"  said 
she,  **  which  the  light  of  the  gospel  has  as  yet  been  unable 
to  penetrate — such  as  the  burning  plains  of  Africa,  the 
wilds  of  America,  the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipda^, 
and  others  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Ocean,  together  with 
those  parts  of  the  East  stiU  unvisited  by  the  Christian  mis- 
sionary—-in  all  these  places  Satan  appears  with  little  dis- 
guise ;  governing  the  people,  as  it  were,  in  his  own  name 
and  under  the  ixmuence  of  numberless  abominable  idols,  ex- 
acting the  performance  of  many  bloody  and  obscene  rites. 
In  these  daurk  comera  of  the  earth,  the  enemy  of  mankind 
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requires  no  elegrant  arts  to  set  forth  his  abommatioiis ;  but 
holds  communication  with  wizards  and  witches  in  his  own 
proper  character,  keeping  men's  minds  in  a  state  of  thral- 
dom through  their  superstitious  observance  of  omens,  and 
prodigies,  and  fiightml  dreams.    In  countries  a  little  raised 
above  this  extreme  of  blindness  and  ignorance*— such,  for 
instance  as  the  Mahomedan  countries—he  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  assume  some  kind  of  cloak,  and  to  hide  in  some 
degree  the  cloven  foot.    He  there  puts  on  a  semblance  of 
morality,  while  he  perverts  the  reasoning  powers  of  man 
to  the  vilest  purposes ;  puffing  up  his  servants  with  the 
pride  of  intellect  and  human  learning,  but  leavii^  them  as 
entirely  the  children  of  hell  as  he  found  them.    In  Roman 
CatboUc  countries,  he  approaches  still  nearer  to  truth— 
making  use  of  names  honoured  and  loved  by  all  Chris- 
tians;' calling  in  the  assistance  of  sacred  harmony,  mag 
nificent  architecture,  exquisite  statuary,  and  impressive 
painting,  with  all  the  pomp  of  splendid  robes  and  solemn 
processions ;  exhibiting  the  Scripture  emblem  of  the  pray 
ers  of  the  saints  ascending  in  fragrant  clouds  to  the  arched 
roofs  of  their  temples,  accompanied  with  the  most  impos- 
ing appearances  of  sanctity  and  devotion :  in  a  word,  the 
wolf  there  assumes  the  whole  garb  and  semblance  of  the 
lamb.    Most  amazing  has  been  the  skill  and  cunning  of 
Satan,  in  first  raising  up,  and  then  upholding  the  Romat 
Catholic  system,  a  system  of  delusion  by  which  he  has 
been  enabled  to  retard  the  progress  of  Christianity  for 
neaily  two  thousand  years. 
<*  But  even  this  amazing  efibrt  of  diabolical  skill,  is  sur- 

{massed  by  the  manoeuvres  he  now  employs,"  proceeded  the 
ady,  '*  in  retarduig  the  progress  of  that  divine  light  which 
has  dawned  on  our  own  country  for  several  centuries,  and 
which  we  trust,  will  mdually  diffuse  itself  through  the 
surrounding  nations.  One  of  these  manceuvres  of  our  arch 
enemy,"  continued  the  lady,  ^  and  not  one  of  the  least  re- 
fined, is  that  withdrawing  of  himself  into  the  back-ground^ 
which  we  noticed  before :  insomuch  that  his  very  existence 
IS  become  a  question  with  irreligious  persons  in  this  coun- 
try ;  while  even  the  more  pious  are  not  seldom  heard  to 
assert,  that  his  power  is  greatly  diminished  in  these  lattet 
ages  of  the  Church.  Satan  is  aware  that  we  are  now  too 
much  enlighted  to  be  led  away  with  stories  of  witchcbciafl 
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mide^ofoeM  lie  time  for  these  things,  at  least  with  ng, 
is  wholly  past  The  enemy  has,  therefore,  changfed  his 
groand  of  atta^K :  so  that,  instead  of  employing  a  system 
0f  terror  in  order  to  render  men  subservient  toms  will,  he 
now  allures  them  to  his  purpose  by  vanity,  self-love,  and 
other  secret  motives,  which  prove  equally  if  not  more  d>un- 
dantly  successfu]  We  will  not  say  much  of  the  allure- 
ments  of  pleasure  in  this  place,  because  we  trust  that  none 
here  will  ever  t)iink  of  putting  themselves  in  the  way  cKf 
what  are  called  pubhck  amusements;  though  we  think  it 
fight,  in  this  connexion,  simply  to  remark,  that  publick 
amusements  anil  exhibitions  are  now  brought  to  a  degree 
of  perfection  which  renders  them  a  very  powerful  engine 
m  the  hand  of  Batan  for  the  destruction  of  man's  sOul. 
Our  theatrical  amusements  particularly,  which  were  for- 
merly grossly  iibdelicate,  are  now  set  forth  with  a  kind  of 
mock  sentiment,  the  fallacy  of  which  lew  young  {Persons 
can  detect,  but  which,  When  admitted  into  the  mmd,  never 
foil  to  fill  it  with  false  views  of  right  and  wronfif,  exciting  a 
thousand  delusive  feelings,  and  efl^ctually  drawing  the 
heart  firom  God* 

^  Another  art  of  Satan  in  this  Christian  and  refined 
country,"  continued  the  lady  of  the  manor,  *<  where  innu- 
merable individuals  and  societies  are  exerting  themselves 
in  the  cause  of  religion,  is  that,  not  of  openly  opposing 
any  of  these,  but  of  destroying  their  e£Eect  by  sowmg  dis- 
cord among  them,  and  employing  one  set  of  well-meaning 
persons  in  weakening  the  hands  and  marring  the  usefulness 
of  another.  And  now,"  said  the  lady  of  the  manor,  "  I 
must  finish  my  review  of  these  works  of  our  infernal  enemy, 
by  pointing  out  what  I  consider  his  master-piece  of  cun- 
oing;  namely,  the  power  with  which  he  hath  upheld 
the  credit  and  honour  of  the  ancient  writings  of  the  hea- 
thens. It  is  no  doubt  by  this,  and  the  consequent  con 
tempt  poured  upon  the  sacred  writers,  that  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic system  has  been  so  long  mieuntained  on  the  Continent, 
as  evidently  appeared  to  me  some  years  ago  when  visiting 
Prance.  I  saw  with  surprise  that  the  statues  and  emblems 
>f  the  ancient  heathen  divinities  occupied  every  palace 
md  public  place,  while  those  of  even  their  saints  were 
Jirown  comparatively  into  the  shade.  And  I  cannot  ques« 
tion,.  but  that  the  impiety  of  our  English  youth  may,  hu- 


naaiiljr  tpeakilig)  be  frequently  traced  |o  the  same  eouiOL 
For  wbat  idlse  can  we  expect,  when  our  mfimt  sone  mc^ 
oooiD^ed  to  devote  toany  hours  daily  to  the  study  not  only 
of  tne  philosoj^hera  and  historians  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
Mt  also  of  their  hcenttous  works  of  fiction,  which  cannot 
be  understood  without  an  accurate  knowledge  of  their 
abominable  mythobgy,to  the  no  small  neglect  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  the  almost  utter  omission  of  the  Old,  in 
their  orifidhal  langrfiBffe  ? 

**  WhUe  Satan  is  i3>le,"  continued  the  lady  of  the  manor, 
**  to  carry  this  point  thus  triumphantly,  although  it  is  now 
neiurly  two  thousand  years  since  the  revelation  of  the  Chii»- 
tian  system,  I  think  we  must  not  presume  to  say  that  his 
po^er  is  greatly  diminished. 

The  lady  of  the  manor,  requesting  the  further  attention 
of  the  young  ladies,  informed  them  that  she  should  then 
proceea  to  consider  the  next  part  of  the  cfauise  in  the 
Catechism :  namely,  **  The  pomi^  and  vanities  of  this 
wicked  world.*'  <'My  dear  young  people,"  said  she,  after 
a  moment's  consideration,  *^  It  is  perhaps  difficult  to  define 
what  are  pomps  and  vanities:  because  those  things  which 
are  proper  and  merely  decent  in  one  situation  of  life, 
may  be  called  pomps  and  vanities  when  found  in  another : 
I  have,  however,  by  me  a  little  narrative  which  was  com- 
municated to  me  by  a  fHend,  in  which  these  matters  are 
so  well  and  accurately  defined,  that  I  shall  satisfy  myself 
by  reading  this  story  to  you,  without  entering  into  any  fur- 
tfier  discussion  on  the  subject." 

T%e  Tuto  Cknuing 

In  a  certain  village  in  one  of  the  midland  counties  of 
England  there  formerly  resided  a  gentleman  and  lady,  who, 
havmg  no  child  for  some  years  luler  their  marriage,  and 
expecting  never  to  enjoy  that  blesnng,  adopted  the  orphan 
daughter  of  a  sistei^— «  little  girl  who,  at  the  time  she  en- 
tered her  uncle's  family,  was  not  more  than  two  years  of 
age. 

This  child,  whom  we  will  call  Maria,  although  an  or- 
phan, was  not  portionless,  having  Bbout  one  thousand  ^ve 
hundred  pounds  settled  upon  her  *  n  part  of  the  interest 
of  which  her  uncle  was  so  Kind  as  to  allow  to  acoumulato 
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as  long  «LjEi  taiieTeniidned  wider  Mb  roof,  deduetisff  only  wha . 
was  barely  sufficient  to  repay  him  for  ber  board. 

As  soon  as  Maria  was  reoeiv^  into  the  family,  plans  wera 
ibrmed  for  her  education  and  training — ^plans  upon  the 
whole  extremely  good,  but  not  being  tempered  with  pater- 
nal  tenderness,  bordered  rather  upon  too  great  strictness , 
not  liowever  so  much  as  to  render  them  injurious  to  the 
permanent  good  of  the  child,  afthongh  her  present  comfort 
was  sometimeis  unnecessarily  Affected  by  them. 

Notwithstanding  this  needless  severitjjr,  Maria  loved  her 
uncle  and  aunt;  and  as  no  indiscreet  visiter  or  servant  was 
allowed  to  interfere  between  the  child  and  her  protectors, 
Maria,  whose  natural  disposition  was  mild  and  accommo- 
dating, never  supposed  that  her  situationwas  in  any  way 
different  from  that  of  most  other  cluldren. 

When  Maria  had  been  in  this  family  about  tJiree  years, 
It  pleased  God  to  gratify  her  uncle  and  aunt  with  what  they 
had  Ion?  earnestly  desired.  A  Httle  daughter  was  born  to 
them,  wno  became  the  distinguished  dariing  of  the  whole 
family. 

The  birth  of  Matilda  rather  increased  than  diminished, 
the  difficulties  of  Maria,  inasmuch  as  she  was  required  in 
various  ways  to  submit  to  the  humours  and  whims  of  the 
l^roWing  favourite :  ibr  although  Matilda  was  not  indulged 
in  the  commission  of  gross  improprieties,  yet  her  lesser 
faults  were  so  winked  at  by  her  parents,  as  to  allow  her  ill 
humours  to  give  her  cousia  needless  vexation  on  a  thousand 
little  occasions. 

In  the  mean  time,  Maria  was  told  when  Matilda  was  un- 
reasonable, that  she  must  excuse  her  on  account  of  her 
youth,  and  endeavour  to  please  her,  because  she  was  a 
child.  Thus  was  the  due  order  of  things  continually  in- 
verted in  this  family,  by  making  the  elder  submit  to  the 
younger;  an  arrangement  which,  as  might  have  been  ex 
pected,  proved  decidedly  injurious  to  Matilda;  while, 
through  the  divine  blessing,  Maria  continually  improved 
under  the  constant  exercise  of  petty  acts  of  self-denial. 
They  who  love  to  obs&rve  the  deedings  of  the  Almighty  to- 
wards his  children  will  be  particularly  struck  with  the 
manner  in  which  he  renders  the  ordinary  events  of  life  sub- 
servient to  their  good,  preparing  them  for  glory  under  cir- 
cumstances ^.pparently  the  most  adverse  to  such  preparatiop 
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The  absenoe  of  pleasantble  incidenU  during  Uie  yontk 
of  Maria  at  &st  tended  to  make  her  thoughtfu;  whence, 
through  the  leadings  of  the  Holy  Sjurit,  she  was  gradually 
biouj^t  to  the  consideration  of  religious  subjects.  And 
by  the  divine  blessing,  in  proportion  as  she  became  more 
sensible  of  the  painful  circumstances  attending  her  situa- 
tion under  her  uncle's  roof,  she  felt  such  an  increasing  de- 
sire for  spiritual  comfort  and  divine  communion,  as  gradu- 
ally tended  to  the  production  of  that  peace  to  which  other- 
wise she  must  have  remained  a  stranger.  She  was  even 
made  to  see,  amid  all  the  little  disaffreeablenesses  of  her  sit- 
uation, that  she  had  received  such  solid  benefits  from  her 
uncle  and  aunt  as  she  could  never  be  sufficiently  grateful 
fbr.  She  perceived  that  the  education  which  they  had 
given  her  was  indeed  a  useful  one,  and  that  the  very  disci- 
pline to  which  they  had  made  her  submit  would  probably 
enable  her  to  support  with  more  patience  those  trials,  which 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  thin^  she  had  to  expect  in  future 
life.  Thus  the  rejections  which  she  made  on  these  subjects 
were  made  in  a  spirit  of  charity  and  thankfulness ;  and  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  no  one  can  meditate  on  the  inconveniences 
and  troubles  of  their  own  life  in  this  spirit  unless  divinely 
assisted  so  to  do. 

Maria  remained  in  her  uncle's  family  till  she  had  attained 
her  twenty-fifth  year,  at  which  time  ahe  was  seen  by  a 
young  gentleman  lately  established  in  the  law  in  a  neigh- 
bouring town,  to  whom  she  appeared  with  so  many  attrac- 
tions as  speedily  determined  ium  to  solicit  her  uncle's  per- 
mission to  visit  her. 

Mr.  Charles  Hunter,  for  such  was.  the  name  of  the  young 
man  who  had  attached  himself  to  Maria,  was  one  of  the 
younger  sons  of  a  genteel  family  in  the  neighbourhood. 
His  patrimony  was  about  one  hundred  pounds  annually, 
together  with  a  handsome  house  in  the  town  where  he  re- 
sided. Added  to  this,  his  profession,  at  the  period  when  he 
sought  Maria's  hand  in  marriage,  produced  him  about  one 
hundred  and  fifly  pounds  a  year. 

After  Mr.  Charles  Hunter  had  made  his  mind  known  to 
Maria's  uncle,  and  it  was  found  that  he  was  not  disagree- 
able to  her,  and  that  his  character  upon  the  whole  stood 
higher  than  that  of  the  generality  of  young  men,  a  council 
waa  called  by  the  families  on  both  sides,  when  all  parties 
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being  agreed  upon  the  piopnety  of  the  maniage,  calcnla 
tioDs  were  made  upon  tne  income  which  the  yoaD|^  people 
would  have;  which,  on  a  reasonable  computation,  was 
found  to  be  about  three  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  a-year, 
together  with  a  handsome  ready  furnished  house.  It  was 
readily  decided  by  the  old  people  that  this  might  do,  as 
Mr.  Hunter  had  a  growing  proression  in  his  hands. 

The  next  consideration  was,  what  establishment  should 
be  fixed  upon  for  the  young  people.  In  all  thesa  consul- 
tations', Maria,  if  present,  presumec^  to  give  no  ojunion, 
not  knowing  how*  far  money  would  go  in  hoose-keeping ; 
and  Mr.  Charles  Hunter,  being  equaUy  inexperienced  as 
herself,  had  almost  as  little  to  say. 

The  old  people,  therefore,  had  every  thing  their  own 
way;  and  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that, on  occasions  of 
this  kind,  those  who  had  known  the  expense  of  maintaining 
a  famil^r,  might  be  trusted  not  to  involve  th^  children  in 
difBksulties.  But  old  Mrs.  Hunter,  being  a  woman  of  fam- 
ily, and  much  in  bondage  to  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this 
world,  was  more  taken  up,  in  ordering  her  son's  establish- 
ment, with  views  of  family  consequence,  than  with  the  real 
comfort  of  her  children :  and,  in  consequence,  while  con- 
sidering what  kmd  of  figure  she  should  wish  her  son  and 
daughter-in-law  to  make  in  the  town  of  K— — ,  she  lost 
sight  of  their  income  and  of  what  that  would  aUow. 

Her  manner  of  speaking  was  generally  tp  this  effect,  or 
something  very  like  it.  <<  CharW  drawing-room  ia  well 
furnished ;  every  thing  in  it  is  handsome ;  n^ing  is  want- 
ing but  a  mirror  between  the  windows.  There  must  be  a 
iDUTor :  the  room  wiU  not  do  without  a  mirror.  And  the 
best  bed-room  reqtures  a  carpet :  there  must  absolutely  be 
a  carpet  over  a  great  part  of  the  room.  Another  dressing- 
table  and  glass  will  also  be  wanted ;  the  present  ones  are 
not  the  tmng  at  all.  If  any  of  my  son's  noble  clients 
should  come  to  town,  and  he  should  think  it  necessary  to 
offer  them  a  bed,  the  room,  as  it  now  is,  would  be  quite  in- 
sufficient. My  daughter-in-law  must  have  two  maid-ser* 
vants— a  cook,  and  a  houseimaid-*it  would  be  impossible 
to  do  with  leas;  and  to  these  must  be  added  a  foot-boy,  to 
wait  at  table,  and  open  the  door  to  company.  Mv  son  will 
have  no  business,  if  he  does  not  make  a  respectable  figure 
m  the  town,  particularly  as  a  married  man.  A  professional 
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mail,  who  does  not  keepup^a  creditsble  app6«raaee»  witi 
never  be  emi^ed :  thi»  is  uiiiveisally  aeknowledged.  ify 
son  must  also  keep. a  Itoise:  Miv  Charles  Hnnter  cannot 
do  without  a  horse." 

In  this  manner  the  old  lady  very  floentLy  proceeded ;  and 
being  what,  the  world  calls  a  clever  woman,  that  is,  <Mie 
who  had  nrach  to  sa^  on  ev^ry  subject  that  interested  her, 
she  carried  all  before  her.  The  mirror  was  bought,  the 
carpets,  the  dressinff-table,  and  Tarious .  otiier  needless 
ai^es  not  worthy  (U  note;  by  wMch  all  the  ready  money 
of  the  young  couple  was  swallowed  up,  together  with  seve 
ral  larger  sums  which  had  been  received  as'  marriage 
presents  from  the  friends  of  the  respective  parties.  A 
cook^  a  house-maid,  and  a  footman,  were  hired  and  estab- 
lished in  their  several  places  a  short  time  pievidus  to  tUb 
marriage.  Maria's  uncle  and  auntiu  the  mean  time 
(though  generally  esteemed  prudent  persons^  remained 
passive  spectators  of  thsso  imprudent  proceeoings,  while 
they  could  not  but  foresee  the  consequences  of  tms  sinful 
accommodatian  to  the  world. 

Thus  do  many  persons,  who  in  their  baptismal  enga^ 
ment  have  undertaken  to  renounce  the  pomps  and  vamties 
of  this  wicked  world,  not  only  pursue  these  vaiiities  them^ 
selves  throagh  a  long  life,  but  take  an  active  part  in  plung- 
mg  the  young  people  over  whom  they  have  any  influence 
into  the  some  destructive  course.  And  this  may  be  said 
not  only  of  those  who  are  manifestly  devoted  to  the  world, 
but  evenrof  such  as  believe  themselves  pious,  yea,  and  .who 
are  deemed  sach  in  religious  society.  Leaving,  howevar, 
these  reflections,  we  wiU  proceed  with  our  narrative. 

All  these  preparations  being  made,  the  marriage  took 
place ;  when,  after  a  few  weeks,  Maria  found  herself  qui- 
etly established  in  her  new  house,  while  her  husband  was 
again  busily  engaged  in  his  professional  duties.  And  now, 
being  left  to  herself  in  a  situation  totally  new  to  her,  the 
young  bride  presently  found  occasion  for  the  exercise  of 
all  those  Christian  graces,  which  had  hitherto  lain  almost 
concealed  beneath  the  pressure  of  that  severe  discipline  to 
which  she  liad  been  so  long  subjected  in  the  house  of  her 
uncle.  B^  the  divine  blessing  she  was  made  fcdly  sensible 
of  the  awuil  responsibility  of  her  situation ;  and  believing 
the  Holy  Scriptures  to  be  the  only  true  and  infallible  guide 
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^o  «  C/lilitetiair  coutee  of  Me,  she  spent  muolr  of  Aiir 

eisure  in  studying  her  Bible  afld  praying  over  itl  She 
also  uboot  this  time  had  opportunity  of  frequently  hearing 
«  truly  pious  inibister,  through  Whose  instrumentality  her 
views  of  religion  were  rendered  more  distinct  and  dear ; 
in  consequence  of  which  she  formed  a  more  aoeurate'  and 
exalted  idea  of  her  duty  as  a  wile. 

And  here  let  it  be  remarked,  that,  as  mneh  leisure  is  ofteo 
^thin  the  reach  of  young  inomen  after  their  marriage,  be- 
ibre  they  become  liable  to  the  cares  and  burdens  of  a  smaH 
family,  it  would  be  highly  commendable  in  them  to  devote 
a  portion  of  that  leisure  to  studying  the  duties  df  the  new 
and  awful  situation  into  which  they  nave  entered,  shutting 
then^selves  up  in  their  closets,  as  Maria  did,  to  meditate 
and  pr&y  over  the  sacred  Scriptures,  drawmg  from  that 
Holy  Book  their  rules  of  life,  and  seeing,  like  the  holy 
women  of  old,  that  adorning  which  is  not  that  mdwmnd 
adorning  qfpUdting  the  htUr,  and  i^  wearing  of  gold,  or  tf 
putting  on  of  apparel;  hvti  the  hidden  man  of  me  hearty  in  < 
thai  which  U  not  corruptible,  even  the  omameni  of  a  meek  and 
mdet  spirit  9  which  it  in  the  tight  of  Qod  (f  great  price. 
h  Peter  iii.  3,  4  )  But,  alas !  this  is  a  time  in  which  women 
Tor  the  most  part  think  they  may  give  themselves  up  to 
dress  and  vanity,  to  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  and  the  enjov- 
ment  of  company ;  which  unhappy  course  they  frequently 
follow,  till  somesevere  affliction — ^loss  of  health,  alienation 
of  their  husband's  affections,  or  confusion  and  embarrass- 
ment in  their  affairs — awaken  them  from  their  dream  Of 
folly. 

Maria,  however,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  acted  a  difierent 
part.  She  had  some  visiters  at  first,  whose  comphments 
she  returned  with  as  much  expedition  and  as  Uttle  loss  of 
titne  as  possible.  Afler  which,  as  I  before  said,  she  availed 
herself  of  the  leisure  which  followed  in  studying  her  new 
duties  with  all  the  seriousness  they  required ;  neither  rely 
ing  upon  her  own  strength,  nor  confldmgin  her  own  judg- 
ment, but  with  earnest  prayer  and  a  continual  reference  to 
Scripture. 

She  found  it  at  first  irksome  to  look  into  the  minuti©  of 

&mily  management;  and  watching  over  the  conduct  of 

her  servants  was  quite  a  severe  trial  to  her.    But  the 

Scripture  speaketh  decidedly  upon  this  subject.  Let  him 
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OuA  nUeth  do  U  with  diUgmce:  (RcMn.  zii.  8.) — the  dut^ 
therefore  being  a  clear  and  positive  one,  with  two  or  three 
etjruggles  she  brousfht  herself  to  the  conscientious  perfon:! 
ance  of  it:  after  which  the  difficulty  became  daily  less. 

The  family  accounts  of  every  article,  and  how  much 
might  conveniently  be  expended  upon  them,  became  the 
next  subjects  of  her  consideration :  and  here  it  may  be 
observed,  that  what  an  experienced  housekeeper  would 
have  settled  in  half  an  hour,  was  to  her  the  work  of  half  a 
morning.    But  she  had  as  yet  no  child ;  her  household  was 
small ;  and  s|ie  perceived  the  necessity  of  acquiring  some 
facility  in  the  management  of  these  matters  before  any  in- 
crease of  family  could  possibly  take  place  to  ausfment  her 
difficulties.    As  the  wise  man  says,  7b  every  Sting  there 
if  a  seoiOfiy  and  a4ifne  to  every  purpose  under  (he  heaven ; 
(Eccles.  iii.  1.)  Maria  accordingly  found  that  the  present 
time  brought  with  it  certain  tasks  which  ought  to  be  per- 
formed, and  which,  if  omitted  till  other  duties  should  call 
her  attention,  might  perhaps  throw  her  whole  life  into  con- 
fiision.    And  herein  this  young  woman  was  enabled  to  form 
a  correct  judgment :  since  it  is  certain,  that  not  only  in  her 
peculiar  case,  which  was  that  of  entering  upon  the  duties 
of  married  life  and  those  of  the  mistress  of  a  family,  but  in 
the  case  of  every  individual  dwelling  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth,  at  aU  seasons,  and  in  every  conceivable  situation,  the 
passmg  moment  must  needs  brin?  with  it  some  portion  of 
work  to  be  immediately  performed,  and  which,  if  neglected, 
will  more  or  less  derogate  from  the  comfort,  the  respecta- 
bility, and  the  tranquillity  of  some  future  hour  of  life. 
Through  the  redeeming  love  of  our  compassionate  Lord, 
all  the  effects  of  his  people's  errors  will  hereafter  be  to- 
tally done  away ;  when,  clothed  in  the  garment  of  salva- 
'tion,  they  shall  rejoice  for  evermore  in  the  presence  of 
Grod,  in  that  blessed  land  where  the  tears  are  wiped  from 
every  eye.   But  we  have  no  promise  of  being  set  free  from 
the  consequences  of  our  ill  conduct  in  the  present  world : 
for  it  is  written.  He  that  soweth  iniquity  shall  reap  vanity > 
(Prov.  xxii.  8.)    And  again,  He  that  goeth  forth  andtoeep^ 
eth^  bearing  precious  seedy  shall  doubtless  come  c^ain  with  rC' 
joicingy  bringing  his  sheaves  with  him,    (Psalm  cxxvi.  6.) 
From  the  time  that  the  infant  first  draws  its  breath,  un- 
til that  awful  period  when  the  soul  forsakes  its  breathless 
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lK>dy,  each  fiitting  xDomefit  brings  with  it  a  certaio  obliga- 
tion to  the  perfonnance  of  some  particular  ezercise-HKMne 
new  &calty  is  to  be  acquired ;  some  unhappy  temper  to 
be  restrained;  some  important  lesson  to  oe  learned,  or 
some  already  acquired  lesson  to  be  brought  into  use.  And 
those  who  cudly  endeavour  to  execute  the  present  task  ap- 

Sointed  by  the  all- wise  Creator,  looking  up  to  him  in  simpEs 
ependence  for  his  assistance,  will  seldom  find  that  over- 
whelming  accumulation  of  duties,  or  that  perplexing  hurry 
of  business,  of  which  so  many  complain:  for  the  yoke  of 
the  Almighty  in  itself  is  easy,  and  his  burden  light,  as  all 
his  faithful  servants  have  found  in  all  their  generations. 

Our  duties  are  generally  set  before  us  one  by  one  ;  and, 
commonly  speaking,  the  means  of  performing  those  duties 
are  supplied  at  the  same  time.  A  mother  has  seldom  more 
than  one  child  at  a  birth;  and,  before  her  fiunily  becomes 
large,^  abundant  leisure,  and  space,  and  opportunity,  are 
eiven  her  to  mould  her  first-bom  child,  with  the  divine 
blessing,  into  a  faithful  and  powerful  instrument  ibr  the 
management  of  the  rest,  as  well  as  into  a  lovely  pattern  by 
which  its  juniors  may  be  naturally  and  sweetly  led  forward 
from  one  degree  of  excellence  to  another*  But  the  care- 
less or  indolent  parent  and  housi^eeper,  she  who  has  fiul- 
ed  in  youth  to  fit  herself  for  future  duties,  and  who  in  her 
early  married  life  has  neglected  the  pezformance  of  her 
little  daily  tasks  of  instruction  and  correction,  or  of  personal 
labour  and  inspection,  will  certainly  find  herself  at  lea^b 
plunged  into  an  abyss  of  cares  and  troubles,  from  which 
she  can  not  expect  to  be  extricated  till  she  has  reached 
the  close  of  a  wretched  and  wearisome  life. 

But  to  return  to  Maria.  By  considering  her  duties, 
looking  into  the  concerns  of  her  ramily,  and  forming  minute 
calculations,  she  perceived  in  a  very  few  weeks,  Uiat  they 
were  living  beyond  their  income  by  at  least  as  much  as  a 
hundred  a  year.  The  discovery  alarmed  her :  she  made 
fresh  calculations  again  and  again;  but  the  result  was  al- 
ways the  same.  She  became  in  consequence  very  uneasy. 
She  formed  little  plans  of  retrenchment  in  the  kitchen  and 
in  Uie  parlour,  sucn  as  she  hoped  might  escape  her  hus- 
band's notice.  But  when  the  servante  (particulariy  the 
house-maid,  who  was  the  person  of  least  use  in  the  familyj 
perceived  what  their  mistress  was  about,  they  opposed  ana 
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thwarted  her  in  every  poesihle  way,  hecoming  even  hbao- 
hrtely  and  perversely  wastefiil. 

At  the  same  time,  poor  Maria  found  herself  not  weD, 
and  became  subject  to  many  little  uneasy  feelings  which, 
had  they  been  much  regarded,  would  have  led  her  to  in- 
dulge in  indolence.  She  considered  however  that  if  she 
did  not  now  exert  herself,  her  husband's  afikirs  would  cer- 
tainly become  perplexed;  and,  whereas  they  were  now 
happy  in  each  other,  they  mi^  become  miserable,  merely 
from  being  involved  in  pecuniary  difficulties.  She  there- 
fore gave  way  no  further  to  her  filings  than  absolute  ne- 
cessity re<|uired.  When  very  much  overcome,  she  would 
perhaps  lie  down  fbr  half  an  hour ;  and  when  a  little  re 
freshed,  she  would  rouse  herself^  and  go  on  with  her  usual 
e«|^loyments^  And  so  far  was  she  from  finding  herself  the 
worse  for  these  exertions,  that  she  even  reaped  some. bene- 
fit from  them :  her  unpleasant  feelings  were  thereby  pre- 
vented from  growing  upon  her,  and  she  retained  that  ac- 
tivity which  many  young  women  lose  by  improper  indul- 
gence alter  marriage. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Hunter  beffan  to  be  sensible,  tB 
well  as  his  wife,  that  thej  were  living heyond  their  income; 
and  this  idea  preying  on  his  mind,  afibcted  his  temper,  as 
was  very  evident  when  he  came  out  of  his  office  to  his 
meals.  Nevertheless,  with  a  kind  of  inconsistency  often 
to  be  remarked  in  men,  perhaps,  more  than  in  women,  al- 
though he  spoke  of  economy  as  generally  necessary,  he 
violently  opposed  every  particular  application  of  it,  and  was 
manifestly  disconcerted  whenever  there  was  a  less  hand- 
some dinner  than  usual.  All  this  time  he  never  spoke 
freely  to  his  wife  on  the  subject  of  their  affairs;  which 
would  have  been  a  proof  of  confidence  peculiarly  accepta- 
ble to  her.  And  now  poor  Maria  saw  her  happiness  pass- 
ing ^adually  from  her,  earthly  cares  were  rapidly  consum- 
ing that  tender  love  which  had  so  lately  subsisted  bewteen 
herself  and  her  husband. 

At  this  time,  several  circnmstances  increased  her  unea- 
siness :  one  especially  of  a  nature  which  would  have  given 
her  the  utmost  pleasure  had  it  hot  been  for  the  state  of 
their  finances.  She  perceived  that  there  was  a  prospect 
of  an  increase  in  her  family :  but  she  was  backward  to 
reveal  this  circumstance  to  her  husband*  because  although 
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he  had  newr  opened  hui  mind  to  her  upon  theBnbject  of  his 
affairs,  yet  she  was  no  stranger  to  his  troubled  thoughts  on 
that  subject.  An  other  thmg  which  made  her  uneasy  at 
this  time,  was  a  visit  from  a  married  sister  of  Mr.  Hunter's, 
who,  having  witnessed  some  of  her  brother's  Ul  humours, 
ventured  to  condole  with  her  sister-in-law  on  the  unkind- 
ness  of  her  husband,  and  to  drop  certain  hints  which,  had 
they  been  hearkened  to,  would  have  greatly  increased  the 
uneasiness  of  Maria.  But  this  excdient  young  woman, 
though  much  hurt  at  the  intimations  occasionally  drop- 
ped by  this  false  friend,  was  restrained  by  Iwr  heavenly 
Father,  as  she  afterward  felt  wsured,  from  speaking  freely 
to  her  visitant  on  this  dangerous  subject.  On  the  con- 
trary, this  good  wife,  under  these  severe  trials,  was  led  to 
apply,  not  to  her  feUow-creatures,  but  to  that  throne  of 
gr&ce  where  real  help  may  always  be  found.  At  length 
two  little  plans  for  ameliorating  their  circumstances  were 
presented  to  her  mind ;  and  thoufifh  these  ideas  origin- 
ated in  a  natural  way,  and  in  t£e  common  course  of 
things,  yet  she  nevertheless  discovered  in  them  the  hand  <^ 
God. 

One  day,  when  much  dejected,  and  after  earnest  prayer, 
a  letter  was  brought  to  her  from  a  very  respectable  and  rich 
elderly  lady,  whom  she  had  known  from  her  childhood,  re- 
questing her  to  procure  lodsings:  for  her  in  the  town  of 
K  '  ,  adding,  that  she  miould  be  willing  to  pay  hand 
Bomely  for  good  accommodations,  should  keep  regular 
hours,  and  see  little  company*  It  struck  Maria  at  once, 
that,  if  she  could  procure  Mr.  Hunter's  consent  to  accom* 
modate  this  lady,  it  would  be  a  means  of  adding  seventy  or 
^hty  guineas  annually  to  their  income :  and  further,  that, 
if  she  could  by  any  exertion  do  without  their  house^maid, 
who  was  an  impertinent  and  extravagant  person,  the  hun- 
dred pounds  annually  which  was^  de£;ient  would  be  more 
than  made  up.  No  sooner  wiere  these  views  presented  to 
the  mind  oi  Maria,  than  she  felt  a  load  removed  from 
ber  heart;  upon  which  she  resolved  to  communicate  her 
thoughts  to  Mr.  Hunter  on  these  subjeds,  when  he  diould 
eome  in  to  tea  after  the  businesB  of  the  da3r- 

I  shaH  not  enter  into  every  particular  of  the  conversation 
which  foUowed  between  Maria  and  her  husband;  it  would 
take  up  too  much  of  our  time.    Suffice  it  to  say,  that  she 
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Opened  her  whole  heart  to  him  on  this  occasion ;  first  stat- 
ing to  him  her  strong  sense  of  the  evil  of  living  beyond 
tbeir  income,  which  they  were  now  actualy  domg,  and 
then  pointing  oat  to  him  the  two  remedies  which  had  been 
brought  to  her  mind. 

He  heard  the  first  part  of  her  discourse  with  intense 
anxiety  and  in  deep  silence :  but  when  he  understood  the 
whole  of  her  plans  for  remed3ring  the  evils  which  she  had 
pointed  out,  and  of  which  he  was  as  fiilly  aware  as  herself, 
he  broke  out  into  a  violent  fit  of  anger,  allowinfir  some  strong 
and  contemptuous  expressions  to  escape  him,  by  wMcE 
it  appeared  that  he  did  not  entertain  a  very  high  opinion  of 
the  understanding  of  women  in  general.  **  If  you  choose," 
said  he,  ^*  to  work  like  a  common  servant,  you  are  at  liber- 
ty  to  do  so;  only  do  not,  I  pray  you,  appear  before  my 
visitors  in  a  coloured  apron.    But  as  to  taking  in  a  lodger,' 
he  added,  *'  I  wonder  how  a  woman  of  common  sense  can 
suggest  so  absurd  an  idea.    Such  a  step  would  entirely 
destroy  my  credit  as  a  professional  man,  little  as  you  seenv 
to  suspect  it" — ^and  here  he  repeated  that  erroneous  max- 
im which  is  so  continually  in  the  mouth  of  worldly  persons, 
*<  A  professional  man,  who  does  not  make  a  figure  in  the 
world,  will  never  be  employed." 

^'  My  dear  Mr.  Hunter,"  answered  Maria,  <<  I  have  often 
heard  that  remark  made  before ;  but  I  can  not  help  think- 
ias  on  these  subjects  in  a  way  very  different  firom  that 
which  the  world  has  adopted.  I  know  that  the  hearts  of  all 
men  are  in  the  hand  of  the  Almighty,  and  that  he  can  give 
us  favour  even  in  the  eyes  of  our  enemies,  if  he  pleases,  as 
he  gave  the  Children  of  Israel  fiivour  in  those  of  the  Egyp* 
tians.  The  Almighty  can  withhold  or  bestow  success  oi> 
you  as  a  professional  man  in  the  degree  he  pleases,  after  ab 
your  own  exertions  and  efforts.  He  is  our  best  advocate  in 
the  hearts  of  men.  Let  us  not,  therefore,  by  worldly  wis- 
dom, t&ke  our  cause  out  of  his  hands,  or,  by  doing  any 
thing  in  the  least  dishonourable  to  him,  forfeit  his  favour 
and  protection.  If  he  has  not  given  us  the  means  honestly 
and  justly  of  making  a  handsome  figure  in  the  world,  doee 
it  not  become  us  to  submit  willingly  and  cheerfully  to  his 
holy  will  ?  Can  we  not  see  that,  he  is  only  bringing  us  by 
circumstances  to  give  up  those  pomps  ana  vanities  of  the 
present  world  which  we  in  our  Imptismal  covenant  pledged 
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ouTBeWes  to  ifenounce  ?    and  the  sooner  we  rabmit  to 
appointments,  the  sooner  our  trials  will  be  at  an  end." 

*^  But,"  answered  Mr.  Hunter,  whose  mind  was  jost  at 
that  moment  in  a  Terj  unsuitable  state,  ^  I  suppose,  when 
yoa  took  upon  yon  your  baptismal  vow,  you  did  not  un- 
dertake to  renounce  all  the  decencies  of  UTe.  I  shoidd  be 
obliged  to  you  to  inform  me,  if  you  Imow  of  any  man  of 
my  rank  in  life,  or  of  a  funily  of  such  respectability  as 
mine  in  this  country,  who  supports  himself  by  letting  lodg- 
ings?" 

^  Possibly,"  replied  Maria,  meekly,  *<  I  may  not  know  a 
gentleman  of  your  profession,  and  of  so  good  a  family,  in 
circumstances  so  straitened  as  you  now  are.  But,  at  any 
rate,  my  dear  Mr.  Hunter,  must  we  not  submit  to  the  ap- 
pointments of  Gk>d  and  the  dispensations  of  Providence?  it 
IS  certain,  that  if  we  do  not  exert  ourselves  in  some  way, 
iether  to  diminish  our  establishment,  or  to  augment  our  in- 
come, care  and  sorrow  will  shortly  take  place  of  the  hap- 
piness we  lately  enjoyed,  while  we  shall  only  have  ounBehres 
to  blame  fbr  acting  decidedly  wrong,  and  indulging  our 
pride  at  the  expense  of  our  comfort." 

The  warmth  with  which  Maria  spoke  these  last  words 
drew  a  very  vehement  retort  from  her  husband.  But  this 
excellent  jo\ma  woman,  convinced  that  she  was  right,  and 
not  intimidatecl  by  his  harshness,  was  enabled  thus  to  re- 
ply :  ^<  There  is  no  fatigue,  my  dear  Mr.  Hunter,  which  I 
would  not  undergo  to  save  you  and  myself  from  worldly  so- 
licitude and  pecuniary  difficulties— difficulties  which  might 
mduce  yoii,  as  they  have  done  many  others,  to  depart  from 
your  integrity.  I  am  young,  and  as  well  able  to  exert 
mvself  as  most  other  women.  I  am  ready  to  perform  what 
I  have  undertaken ;  that  is,  to  do  with  one  female  servant, 
and  to  give  up  my  drawing'Toom  and  best  bed-room,  until 
such  time  as  Grod  may  see  fit,  by  an  increase  of  your  in- 
come, to  remove  the  necessity  of  these  measures.  All  these 
things,"  added  she,  smiling,  <<  I  hope  with  your  permission, 
to  perform  not  only  cheerndly,  but  with  a  far  more  cheer 
fbl heart  than  I  have  lately  possessed;  humbly  trusting 
that  I  shall  be  favoured  herein  with  the  divine  assistance, 
which  I  have  very  sincerely  a.nd  earnestly  implored  in  the 
name  of  our  blessed  Saviour." 

Mr.  Hunter  looked  eagerly  at  her  while  she  spoke :  then 
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turning  i^ways  he  sat  for  a  considerable  time  with  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  fire,  apparently  sti:^id,  but  in  fact  deeply 
considering  every  word  which  she  had  uttered ;  while  a 
strong  feefing  of  pride  and  worldly  prejudice  was  contend- 
ing in  his  mind  with  a. sense  of  duty.  He  admired  his  wife, 
and  loved  her  at  that  moment  more  than  ever.  And  the 
entire  absence  of  selfishness  which  she  had  displajred  on 
this  occasion  made  him  more  than  half  ashamed  of  himself 
and  of  his  own  conduct :  for  what  privation  had  he  propos- 
ed  to  underffo  ?  or  what  sacrifice  had  he  thought  of  ma- 
king ?  Indeed,  he  had  not  at  that  time  the  piety  of  his  wife ; 
anait  is  certain  that  self-denial  can  foe  reasonably  expected 
from  the  true  Christian  alone. 

In  this  manner  he  had  sat  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or 
more,  when  Maria  drCtwing  a  aigh,  which  at  the  same  time 
she  seemed  endeavouring  to  suppress,  he  looked  up,  and 
saw  her  busy  with  her  needle,  whue  the  tears  dropped  fiut 
upon  her  work— tears  which  she  had  not  wiped  away,  as 
not  wishing  to  'draw  his  attention  to  them.  Mana  had 
never  attempted  to  excite  his  feeUiigs  by  those  childish 
arts  which  are  often  {nractised  by  our  sex,  such  as  an  affect- 
ed sensibility,  or  making  tiie  most  of  anylititle  uncomforta- 
ble feelings  to  vdiich  our  frail  nature  is  liable ;  therefi>re 
her  tearS)  shed  on  such  an  occasion,  had  their  full  power, 
and  conquered  in  a  moment  the  pride  and  prqudice  of  her 
husband.  He  rose  hasciljr  from  his  seat,  and  seizing  her 
hand— ^O  my  beloved  wife!"  he  said, ^ yon  have  eon 
quered :  I  consent  to  all  you  propose.  Only  forffive  mv 
hasty  conduct  and  brutal  expressions,  and  you  shul  do  aU 
you  desire.  I  see  your  worth,  I  feel  your  value,  and  you 
are  dearer  to  me  than  ever." 

Joy  and  gratitude  were  now  the  strongest  feelings  in  the 
heart  of  this  excellent  wife;  and  all  her  husband's  harsh 
expressions  were  at  once  forgotten.  The  next  morning, 
Maria,  happy  in  thinkmg  that  she  was  folkiwing  the  dic- 
tates of  her  heavenly  Father's  wiU,  not  only  wrote  to  offet 
the  old  lady  the  best  accommodations  her  house  could 
afibiid,but  also  informed  .the  house-maid  that  she  might 
consider  herself  in  one  month  at  liberty  to  take  her  depar- 
tures All  this  she  managed  without  a  reference  to  her 
husband,  wisely  resolving,  with  her  usual  prudence,  to 
avoid  the  chance  of  irritating  lum  again  by  touching  on 
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these  sabgects.  In  a  few  days  slie  hod  a  iavovaUe  anirwer 
from  the  lady ;  who,  for  the  offered  accommodationB,  en- 
graced  to  pay  eighty  guineas  annually,  a  sum  which  Maria 
uiought  extremely  imhdsome.  The  lady  was  to  bring  m 
aervant  with  her ;  and  Mark  contrived  to  convert  a  little 
servant's-hall  into  a  kitchen  fttr  her  use- 
In  the  mean  time,  the  house-maid  being  very  impertmeot 
was  paid  her  month's  wages  and  diismiBBed.  Thus  eveiy 
thing  was  arranged  to  Maria's  satisfkction,  and  peace  re- 
stored to  her  mind.  It  was  with  a  lupht  and  happy  heart 
that  Maria,  after  the  departure  of  her  house-maid,  hihoured 
with  her  own  hands  td  make  up  the  deficiency  occasioned 
by  her  absence :  and  she  now  would  have  been  surprised 
to  find  that  health  and  pleasure  were  added  to  sweeten 
these  new  employments,  had  die  not  alrmdy  been  tau^^t 
by  experience  that  the  ways  of  duty  are  the  ways  of  peace. 
At  Christmasylthe  old  hnly  above  mentioned  took  posses, 
sion  of  her  apartanents,  with  which  she  was  well  satisfied. 
And  Mr. -Hunter  expressed  no  mortification  on  the  occa* 
sion ;  fi>r,  in  fact,  hu  external  comforts  were  not  in  the 
least  afifocted  by  the  residence  of  a  quiet  old  lady  in  that 
part  of  his  house  which  had  hitherto  been  seldom  used: 
since  he  still  possessed  his  handsome  dinii^rwroom,  where 
Maria  was  ever  ready  to  receive  him,  neatfy  dressed,  and 
adorned  with  a  thousand  Christian  graces. 

The  winter  passed  very  sweetly  with  Mr.  Hunter  and 
his  wife,  and  in  the  spring  they  were  favoured  with  the 
birth  of  a  fine  httle  gm.  Mr.  Hunter's  profession  in  the 
mean  time  was  gradually,  becoming  more  productive  tb 
him ;  but  so  gradually,  that  had  not  the  econcoiica]  altera- 
tions proposed  bv  Maria  been  put  in  practice,  the  fiunily 
certainly  woudd  have  been  involved  in  great  difficultiest 
before  they  could  have  felt  the  advantage  of  their  improv 
iog  affiurs. 

When  Maria  had  sent  her  nunse  away,  after  the  birth  of 
her  Uttle  fftrl,  she  began  to  feel  a  real  inconvenience  from 
having  only  one  servant.  She  therefore  exerted  herself 
to  the  utmost,  and  spent  most  of  her  time  in  the  nursery ; 
wldch  however  iktlgumg,  had  this  advantage,  that  it  en- 
deared her  the  more  to  her  childr-and  initiated  her  at  once 
intothewholescienceof  nursii^  and  managing  an  mfiint* 
Finding,  however,  the  difficulty  very  great,  anddiscoveringi 
\0L.  I.  N 
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when  they  came  to  calculate  their  oa^f  omgs  at  the  end  <A 
the  quarter  after  the  birth  of  their  httle  girl^  that  they 
could  bear  the  expense  of  such  an  arrangement,  she  faired 
a  young  servant,  who  was  to  assist  in  every  thing  that  was 
required,  and  especially  to  carry  the  baby  abroad  into  the 
air.  In  order  moreover  the  better  to  enable  her  husband 
to  boar  this  expense,  Maria  made  her  wedding-bonnet  last 
her  another  year ;  in  addition  to  which  she  practised  sev- 
eral little  acts  of  private  economy,  which  she  trusted 
would  escape  Mr.  Hunter's  observation. 

Thus  passed  away  their  time  till  Midsummer.  Maria  in 
the  mean  while  becoming  every  day  more  dear  to  her  hus- 
band, was  gaining,  step  by  step,  certain  points  on  which  her 
heart  was  set,  and  which,  having  nothing  of  self  in  them, 
were  not  likely  to  grow  into  causes  of  offence. 

When  their  income  was  moststrait^ied,  she  had  not  in- 
deed thought  it  right  to  give  much  away;  because  she  fear- 
ed that  they  might  not  he  able  to  pay  the  tradesmen's  bills. 
But  even  then  she  had  endeavoured  to  open  a  little  foun« 
tain  of  charity,  by  exercising  the  most  rigorous  self-denial> 
'  9nd  giving  what  she  earned  thereby  to  thepoor.  She  often 
went  without  sugar  to  her  tea,  and  other  private  comforts 
for  this  purpose.  But  as  they  advanced-  into  easier  cir 
cumstances,  she  enlarged  her  charities ;  till  at  length  she 
persuaded  her  husband  to  put  a  iertain  sum  every  month 
mto  a  poor's-box,  so  that  they  might  always  have  some 
thinfir  ready  to  answer  a  call  of  charity. 

Thus  economy,  rightly  practised,  produced  its  natural 
ihiits  of  liberality  and  freedom  from  care:  while  Mr.  Hun- 
•  sr,  feeling  himself  at  ease  in  his  circumstances,  was  the 
Qetter  enfui)led  to  retain  his  integrity  as  a  professional  man; 
in  consequence  of  which  his  reputation  became  from  day 
to  day  more  solidly  established. 

Whenever  Mr.  Hunter  now  looked  into  hb  private  af- 
fairs, he  could  not  fail  to  observe  the  effects  of  hui  wife's 
prudent  management;  and  tiiis  led  him  very  frequently 
to  consider  how  he  might  show  his  affection  to  her  in  such 
a  manner  as  she  would  most  approve. 

Having  one  day  received  a  debt  which  he  had  entirely 
given  up,  he  went  to  a  bookseller's,  and  bought  an  excellent 
Family  Bible,  with  notes;  which,  on  taking  home,  he  pre- 
sented  to  her  with  an  intimation  that  he  intended  every 
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evening  to  read  to  her  a  portion  of  that  volume.  He  meant 
by  this  to  do  her  a  pleasure ;  for  as  yet  he  had  no  higher 
motive :  and  he  did-  not  lose  his  reward-Hshe  was  made 
very  happy  by  it. 

In  this  mamier  becomipg  more  and  more  comfortable,  aa 
the  ways  of  hasband  and  wife  became  more  and  more  con- 
formed to  the  will  of  God,  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this 
wicked  world,  which  are  the  bane  and  destruction  of  the 

Seace  of  thousands  ajid  t^is  of  thousands,  beinsf  excluded, 
Ir.  &nd  Mrs.  Hunter  spent  the  first  year  and  a  half  of  their 
marriage,  during  which  time  they  had  seen  none  of  their 
relations  except  the  aster  before  mentioned ;  for  Maria's 
uncle  and  aunt  never  left  home,  and  Mr.  Hunter's  family 
had  taken  a  house  for  three  years  in  Bath.  But  in  the 
middle  of  the  second  winter,  an  old  lady,  one  of  the  heads 
of  the  Hunter  fiunily,  one  from  whom  the  family  had 
some  expectances,  and  whose  influence  was  consequently 
great  among  them,  came  from  a  distant  part  of  thecountiy 
to  pay  a  circular  visit  among  her  relations. 

This  lady  whom  we  shaU  call  Mrs.  Josephina  Hanter, 
naid  her  first  visit  to  the  &mi]y  at  Bath ;  where  having  col- 
lected the  opinions  of  certain  individuals  concerning  the 
proceedings  of  Charles  and  his  wife,  she  arrived  at  K 
about  the  beginning  of  the  year,  with  the  full  purpose  of 
putting  every  thing  to  rights  which  might  appear  to  her  to 
be  amiss  in  the  family  of  her  cousin.  She  arrived  in  the 
mail-coach  about  tea-time,  finding  Charles  and  Maria  sit- 
ting before  a  cheerful  fire — Maria  making  a  frock  for  her 
infant,  and  Mr.  Hunter  reading  his  Bible  aloud.  Although 
they  had  the  use  only  of  one  parlour,  every  thing  appeared 
neat  and  orderly  about  them ;  and  the  tea-equipage  which 
they  were  then  using,  if  not  splendid,  was  convenient  and 
genteel. 

Mrs.  Josephina*  was  received  respectfully  by  Maria,  and 
afifectionately  by  Charles,  who  had  known  her  when  he  was 
a  child,  and  had  always  been  taught  t<y  look  up  to  her  as  to 
one  of  the  most  judicious  and  prudent  women  in  the  world. 
Mrs.  Josephina  was  very  gracious  to  Maria;  while  it  was 
very  evident  that  she  observed  every  thing  about  her  with 
a  keen  and  scrutinizing  eye,  although  as  yet  she  ventured 
not  to  find  fault  with  any  thing,  but  conversed  about  her 
journey,  and  of  the  situation  of  their  friends  in  Bath 
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**  Your  sisters  look  well,  Charles,*  she  said,  <<  and  I  am 
happy  to  say,  ar6  vastly  improved  in  their  style  of  dress: 
they  are  now  as  well  dressed  girls  as  any  in  Bath." 

'^  Indeed !"  said  Mr.  Hunter,  '<  I  had  been  led  to  under- 
stand that  they  had  become  serious,  and  were  regularly 
attendant  upon  such  as  are  termed  decided  preachers*" 

«« All  which  is  very  true," '  replied  Mrs.  Josephina,  <«  But 
yon  don't  hold  it  sinful,  I  presume,  to  dress  in  a  way  fit  to 
be  seen !  I  do  not  perceive  wherefore  persons,  when  they 
become  religious,  are  to  become  comptete  sluts  and  slov- 
ens. 1  know  indeed  that  some  high  professors  think  so : 
but  I  never  could  find  any  thing  to  that  purpose  in. the 
Bible.  Different  people,  however,  do  certainly  read  with 
different  eyes." 

This  was  the  first  symptom  of  an  attack.  But  Mr.^Hun- 
ter  not  taking  up  the  adverse  side,  the  matter  dropped* 

During  tea-time,  the  lady  in  the  drawing-room  rang  for 
her  servant;  upon  which  Mrs.  Josephina  coloured,  but 
said  nothing  till  the  bell  rang  again,  when  she  asked  Maria 
if  she  bad  any  visiters  in  the  house?  To  which  Maria 
answering,  **No"  the  inatter  rested;  till  about  an  hour 
afterward  the  bell  ringing  again,  she  said, «' What  is  that 
bell  I  hear  so  continually  ?" 

^*  It  is  the  lady's  bell,"  replied  Maria,  calmly;  ^  a  lady 
who  occupies  our  drawinff-room." 

'*  O  then  you  have  a  visiter  in  the  house  ?"  said  Mrs. 
Josephina,  affecting  surprise,  and  looking  at  Mr.  Hunter 
*'  I  thought  you  said  you  had  none !" 

He  cmoured,  and  not  being  prepared  to  answer,  Mariar 
replied,  and  said,  '^  We  have  found  it  accessary,  our  in« 
come  not  answering  our  expenses,  to  let  ourdrawmg-room 
and  best  bed-room  to  a  very  respectable  lady,  an  old  friend 
ofmine." 

Mrs.  Josephina  aflfected  amazement;  we  say  aflfected, 
because  she  had  heard  the  whole  story  of  the  lodger,  at 
Bath ;  and  therefore  could  not  now  feel  any  surprise  at 
what  she  knew  so  well  before.  <^  You  certainly,"  said  she, 
<<  must  know  your  own  affiiirs  best,  Mrs.  Charles  Hunter; 
but  surely  it  is  rather  going  out  of  your  line  of  life  to  let 
lodgins8,and  to  be  put  at  the  beck  and  call  of  every  person 
you  ttke  into  the  house.  And  indeed,  Charles,"  (tuniing  to 
him,)  ^  I  should  think  it  a  most  injudicious  step  in  your 
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situation.  Do  you  not  know  that  a  professional  man  who 
does  not  make  a  respectable  figure  m  society  will  never  be 
employed  f  And  surely  nothing  can  be  more  degrading 
than  to  let  out  your  house  in  lo^ngs !" 

While  she  continued  to  hold  forth  in  this  manner,  Mr« 
Hunter  showed  strong  symptoms  of  thaf  false  shame^  which, 
wherever  it  is  observed,  gives  courage  to  the  enemy,  and 
often  enables  the  children  of  this  world  to  obtain  a  tem- 
porary triumph  over  t^e  sons  of  God.  He  remained  per- 
fectly silent,  and  coloarinf  up  to  the  eyes,  directed  her  by 
his  looks  to  address  herseff  to  his  wife ;  at  the  same  time 
setting  up  and  desiring  to  be  called  when  supper  was  ready, 
he  returned  to  his  offioe. 

Maria  was  now  left  albne  to  all  the  viol^oce  of  Mrs 
Josephina*8  attacks ;  but  her  own  mind  being  iramoveably 
made  up  on  all  these  subjects,  she  was  perfectly  indifferent 
to  all  that  was  said  to  her,  feeling  nothing  but  a  Christian 
solicitude  to  avoid  using  any  expressions  which  might  in- 
crease the  irritation  of  the  old  lady.    For  a  length  of  time 
she  accordingly  allowed  her  to  expatiate  on  the  subject  in 
dii^ute ;  when  hoping  that  she  had  nearly  exhausted  all 
that  could  well  be  urged  on  the  matter,  she  calmly  explained 
to  her  visitant  the  motives  of  her  conduct  in  letting  those 
apartments;  taking  all  the  blame  upon  herself^  and  ob- 
serving that  she  considered  it  an  important  Christian  duty, 
to  avoid,  if  possible,  running  into  debt,  and  to  accommo 
date  herself  in  every  particular  to  the  will  of  God,  as  indi 
cated  in  his  dealio^  towards  her. 

<<  If  it  is  the  win  of  the  Almighty,"  continued  Maria, 
*<that  we  should  be  straitened  in  our  circumstances ;  it  is 
certainly  our  duty  to  submit  to  his  good  pleasure,  and  to 
brmg  down  our  habits  to  that  rule  which  he  has  marked 
out  fer  us.  With  all  the  exertions  we  have  hitherto  made, 
we  have  not  as  yet  found  9t  the  end  of  each  quarter  that  we 
have  more  than  four  or  five  guineas  in  hand ;  and  bad  we 
continued  to  live  as  we  first  set  out,  we  should  already  have 
been  nearly  two  hundred  pounds  out  of  pocket.  Setting 
aside  therefore  our  present  peace,  which  has  been  greatly 
mcreased  by  our  determination  to  submit  to  circumstan- 
ces, we  consider  ourselves  bound,  as  we  must  answer  to 
God,  to  use  such  means  as  we  lawfully  and  innoc^tly 
may  for  the  provision  of  our  family ;  and  however  little 
n2 
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we  may  possess,  we  wish  to  be  grateful  fbr  that  little,  as 
being  more  than  we  have  any  right  to  expect." 

''  bdeed,"  said  Mrs.  Josephina,  '<  I  do  not  understand 
that  at  all.  You  are,  I  believe,  of  a  very  respectable  family, 
and  Mr.  Charles  Hunter  is  remarkably  well  descended 
The  Hunters  are  its  old  a  family  as  any  in  the  country; 
and  though  you  boast  of  your  management,  yet  I  most 
plainly  t^  you  that  your  style  is  much  below,  that  of  any 
part  of  the  &mily  with  which  I  havejever  been  acquainted." 

'<  My  dear  Madam."  replied  Maria,  <<  I  do  not  presume 
to  dispute  that  point.  I  know  that  Mr  Hunter's  family 
has  long  been  a  respectable  one.  But.let  us  consider  from 
whence  do  honour  and  promotion  proceed.  They  come 
neUherfram  the  eatt^norfrom  thewest^  nor  from  the  south: 
but  CM  is  the  judge  ;  he  putteth  down  one,  and  setteth  i^ 
another.  (Psalm  Ixsv.  6,  7.)  When  the  Almighty  with- 
holds the  means  by  which  individuals  or  families  are  sup- 
ported, it  is  surely  an  indication  that  he  would  have  such 
individuals  or  families,  at  least  for  a  time,  to  descend  a 
little  in  the  scale  of  society.  Are  we  not  in  his  hands  as 
clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter  ?  and  ought  we  not  to  sub- 
mit with  cheerfulness  to  every  appointment  of  our  hea- 
venly Father  ?" 

Mrs.  Josephina  had  allowed  Maria  to  run  on  thus  far  in 
explanation  of  her  conduct  and  principles,  because  she 
knew  not  how  to  prevent  it ;  Mrs.  Hunter  manifesting  an 
earnestness  in  her  manner  which  hardly  permitted  an  in- 
terruption. As  soon,  howev^,  as  she  ceased  to  speak, 
the  old  lady  took  up  the  argument  precisely  where  she 
had  laid  it  down,  without  making  the  smallest  reference 
to  any  thing  which  Maria  had  alleged.  <' Mr.  Hunter's 
father,"  she  said,"  you  know  was  once  sheriff  of  thexounty 
To  be  sure  he  has  had  losses  since  that  time,  as  well  as  a 
large  family  to  maintain :  notwithstanding  which  they  iiave 
always  lived  in  a  most  respectable  manner,  and  I  doubt 
not  but  that,  had  you  kept  up  your  husband's  credit  inthis 
place,  he  would  have  had  &r  more  success  in  his  profes- 
sional career  than  he  now  appears  to  have." 

In  this  manner  she  proceeded,  till  Mrs.  Hunter,  hearing 
her  infant  cry,  made  an  apology,  and  ran  up  to  the  nursery. 
There  taking  the  child  in  her  arms  and  kissing  its  polished 
cheek,  at  the  same  time  addressing  it  in  the  soothing  ac- 
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eents  of  a  mother's  love,  she  presentfy  lost  all  recollec- 
tion of  the  cold  and  worldly  dbcourse  of  her  tronblesome 
relation.  Maria  expected,  not  to  denve  much  comfort 
from  the  society  ofMre*  Jo8ephina,but.8he  certainly  had 
not  anticipated  so  violent  an  attack  upon  her  peace  as  she 
now  iexperienced. 

In  the  present  state  of  society  in  England,  where  the 
enemies  of  Christ  are  no  long^er  permitted  to  torture  the 
bodies  of  the  &ithful,  they  are  obliged  to  vary  their  mode 
of  attack :  and  since  the  laws  present  a  strong  bulwark  in 
defence  of  the  people  of  God,  their  opposers  are  compel- 
led to  aim  their  shaAs  wholly  against  the  peace  and  comfort 
of  their  minds.  Now  inasmuch  as  there  is  so  wide  and 
marked  a  space  between  the  children  of  God  and  the 
children  of  this  world,  that  the  envenomed  arrows  of  the 
latter,  however  well  directed,  have  little  power  to  reach 
the  former  at  the  distance  at  which  they  stand ;  persecu- 
tors have  nothing  left  but  to  engage  on  their  sides,  if  possi- 
ble, those  persons  who  stand  as  it  were  between  both  parties 
— ^those  who  may  bO' connected  with  the  faithfld  bv  ties  of 
blood,  or  nearness  of  neighbourhood,  or  in  some  other  way. 
Throu^  the  medium  of  these,  the  worldly  man  frequently 
attacks  and  wounds  the  ^thful  servants  of  God;  and  by 
their  assistance  occasions  injury  to  them  which  otherwise 
he  would  have  no  means  of  effecting.  Mrs.  Josephina  was 
aware  of  her  little  influence  with  Maria :  she  saw  that  their 
modes  of  thinking  w^e  so  diametrically  opposite,  that 
Maria  was  not  to  be  touched  by  any  argument  which  she 
could  employ.  But  she  stiU  conceived  hopes  that  tbrough 
the  influence  of  her  husband,  she  might  be  able  to  bring 
her  to  that  mode  of  conduct  which  she  herself  approved ; 
and  she  acc(Hrdingly  privately  determined  that  her  nejt 
argument  with  her  should  be  tried  in  her  husband's  Dre- 

sence. 

The  subject  of  dispute  was  not  renewed  at  supper,  and 
the  next  morning  before  breakfast  Maria  was  sent  fot  by 
the  old  lady  who  occupied  her  apartments.  It  seems  that 
this  lady  was  afflicted  with  a  disorder,  which,  although  it 
did  not  threaten  her  immediate  death,  was  of  a  nature  so 
alarming  as  to  convince  her  that  her  continuance  in  this 
world  could  not  be  long  And  on  fresh  symptoms  of  this 
disorder  appearing,  she  sent  to  request  the  presence  of  Mrs. 
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Hunter,  in  order  not  only  to  thank  her  for  her  past  kind 
Bess,  bat  also  to  say,  that  as  in  all  human  probabilitv  h^ 
Me  would  speedily  oonie  to  a  dose,  it  would  afibrd  her 
iosiich  comfort  to  be  assured  that  she  should  not  be  compel- 
led to  quit  her  presttit  comfortable  and  peaceful  abode  liU 
that  solemn  time  should  arrive — and  she  earnestly  solicited 
Maria  to  give  her  this  assurance.  Maria  replied,  that 
as  far  as  in  her  lay  she  might  depend  upon  not  beingdis- 
tnrbed ;  and  having  thus  satisfied  the  old  lady,  she  hasten* 
ed  to  make  Jbreakfast  for  her  husband  and  guest. 

The  whole  of  that  day  passed  off  with  so  little  that  wbb 
mipleasant  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Josephina,  that  Maria  be- 
gan to  hope  nothing  disagreeable  would  again  occur  in  the 
way  of  argument  between  herself  and  her  visitant.  This 
however  was  a  vain  hope ;  for  the  very  next  day  at  dinner- 
time the  old  lady  renewed  her  attack,  and  that  with  a  degree 
of  warmth  altogether  unaccountable  to  Maria.  For  she 
was  not  aware  of  the  strength  of  prejudice  entertained  by 
worldly  persons  against  the  plain  and  simple  principles  and 
modes  of  conduct  adopted  by  the  children  of  God. 

It  seems  that  the  old  lady  had  spent  her  morning  in 
visiting  some  former  acquaintances  and  family  cannexions 
in  tbr;  town ;  among  whom  she  had  heard  the  character 
and  conduct  of  Mrs.  Charles  Hunter  ti^ed  over— the  mat- 
ter of  the  lodgor  and  the  dismission  of  the  house-maid  dis- 
cussed and  examined — ^with  various  conjectures  thrown  out 
concerning  the  motives  of  Maria's  conduct  in  these  parti- 
culars; her  neighbours  attributing  UuU  to  caprice,  humour, 
covetousness,  and  singularity,  for  which  the  word  pru 
dence  would  have  naturally  and  honourably  accounted. 

After  a  morning  thus  spent,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
Mrs.  Josephina  returned  m  the  best  possible  humour  to  her 
cousin's  house.  She  had  been  wounded,  and  that  in  the 
most  tender  point — ^the  imaginary  honour  of  her  family; 
uid  she  entered  the  house  in  a  state  of  the  highest  dissa- 
tisfaction. She  however  refrained  from  ^ving  utterance  to 
her  discontent,  otherwise  than  by  certam  dark  hints  and 
inuendoes  which  i^e  threw  out  from  time  to  time  until  the 
dinner  was  removed  and  tlie  door  shut  upon  the  servant. 
She  then  turned  to  Mr.  Hunter,  and  said,  <<  Charles,  I  have 
been  out  this  morning  among  my  old  friends  and  neigh- 
bours, and  am  returned,  home  uneasy,  as  you  have^  no 
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^oiibt,  percoved.  I  am  very  low,  I  own  it,  and  it  may  be 
WL  weakneflB ;  but  1  cannot  divest  myself  of  long  established 
feelings  in  me."  Here  the  old  lady  sighed,  and  rubbed 
ber  eyes  with  a  handkerchief* 

^^  I  hope  that  yon  have  heard  no  bad  news,  cousin  Jose- 
pbina,"  said  Mr.  Hunter. 

«*  No,  Charles,"  repMed  Mrs.  Josephina,  <<  I  have  heard 
nothing  with  which  I  was  not  in  some  degree  acquainted 
before.  But  notwithstanding  tliis,  I  have  been  much  hurt  " 
Mr.  Himter  looked  at  Maria,  as  if  for  an  explanation  of 
what  he  heard,  and  theta  at  his  cousin,  being  impatient  fbi 
what  she  had  further  to  produce. 

<«  It  is  not  many  years  ago  that  your  father,  Charles, 
was  sheriff  of  ttaia  county,"  proceeded  the  old  lady :  ^  he 
was  returned,  Mr.  Hunter,  as  I  think,  in  the  vear  1775,  or 
some  tilue  thereabout." 

^*  But  what  of  that,  my  good  cousin  ?  what  has  that  to 
do  with  your  having  been  cruelly  wounded  and  hurt  this 
morning  ?"  said  Mr.  Hunter,  smiling. 
^  u  What  has  that  to^  do,  Mr.  Hunter,  with  my  being 
cruelly  wounded  and  hurt?"  repeated  Mrs.  Josephina, 
taming  hastily  towards  her  cousin,  her  face  swelling  with 
smothered  passion :  ^  and  do  you  really  ask  me  such  a 
question?  Do  I  remember  the  time  when  the  head  and 
representative  of  our  famUy  entered  this  town  in  his  coach 
and  four  at  the  head  of  aU  the  respectable  gentlemen  of 
the  county  ?  and  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  I  should  have 
no  feeling  for  the  de^adation  of  his  son?  In  what  house 
have  I  been  this  mommg,  where  the  subject  of  your  letting 
lodgings  was  not  discussed?  Mr.  Charles  Hunter,  let  me 
tell  you,  if  you  do  not  know  it  already,  that  you  have  af- 
forded ^course  for  all  the  town  and  neighbourhood  by 
your  extremely  injudicious  conduct." 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Hunter  perceived  the  tendency  of  this 
long  preamble,  he  became  violently  irritated ;  first,  by  the 
folly  of  his  cousin,  and  secondly,  at  finding  himself  and  his 
concerns  the  (Subject  of  so  much  ridiculous  tittle-tattle. 
At  length,  however,  being  pressed  by  Mrs.  Josephina,  and 
feeling  angry  with  Mmseff  for  not  being  able  to  rise  entirely 
above  these  foolish  attacks  of  persons  whose  judgment  he 
despised,  he  vented  his  dissatisfaction  by  throwing  all  the 
blame  of  what  had  been  done  upon  his  wife,  declaring  that 
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his  judgment  had  never  approved  any  of  these  pkmi  of  re 
trenchment  which  the  world  so  strongly  condemned. 

Maria  made  no  reply  to  this  charge  of  her  husband's,  but 
by  giving  him  a  look,  in  which  he  might  read  how  much 
sne  felt  this  ungrateful  treatment.  s£e  arose  soon  after, 
and  withdrawing  to  her  child's  apartment,  there  spent  some 
hours  in  weeping  over  her  beloved  infant,  for  whose  sake 
she  was  prepared  with  pleasure  to  make  far  greater  sacri- 
fices than  those  which  she  had  already  made.  When  she 
went  down  to  tea,  Mr.  Hunter  was  eone  out;  and  Mrs. 
Josephina  was  also  absent,  having  made  an  appointment  to 
drink  tea  with  a  neighbour. 

At  supper  the  puty  met  again ;  but  the  husband  and 
wife  did  not  meet  in  so  cheerful  a  manner  as  they  were 
woDt  to  approach  each  other.  The  traces  of  tears  were  left 
on  the  features  of  Maria,  and  Mr.  Hunter  hated  himself 
for  having  occasioned  them,  but  was  still  withheld  by  pride 
from  makmg  the  reparation  which  he  owed  her.  In  con- 
sequence, he  appeared  sullen  and  discontented,  and  sat 
silent  till  Mrs.  Josephina  remarked  that  there  was  to  be  a, 
public  dinner  the  next  day  at  the  principal  inn.  He  took 
no  notice,  of  her  remark,  seeming  to  be  entirely  occupied 
by  what  he  had  on  his  plate^  Mrs.  Josephina  was  not, 
however,  to  be  put  off  so  easily  when  she  had  any  par- 
ticular point  to  carry,  as  was  now  the  case.  She  waited 
till  her  comBUi  had  swallowed  all  that  was  on  this  plate; 
and  then  said, ''  Charles  Hunter,  there  is  a  public  dinner 
to-morrow  at  the  Elephant-and-Castle :  and  your  father's 

friends.  Lord  H — —  and  Sir  Theophilus  D- ,  will  both 

be  present.    These  are  connexions  which  you  ought  to 
cultivate." 

Mr.  Hunter  directed  his  wife  to  replemshhis  plate,  with- 
out opening  his  mouth  or  raising  his  eyelids ;.  having  used 
for  the  occasion  some  one  of  those  many  significant  gestures 
which  Englishmen  find  convenient  for  family  purposes, 
when  they  happen  to  be  sulky-  And  having  gained  his 
point,  he  began  to  eat  with  apparently  renewed  appetite, 
taking  no  notiee  whatever  of  Mrs.  Josephina's  discourse. 

The  indefatigable  old  lady  was  not,  however,  disconcert- 
ed by  this  apparent  ill-humour,  but  returning  to  the  charge 
as  soon  as  the  rattle  of  the  plates  and  knives  and  forks 
would  permit,  she  sai^s  'Charles,  vou  will  assuredly- go 
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to  the  Elephant-and-Castle  to-morrow !  Yon  owe  it  to  year 
family,  to  keep  up  these  old  and  honourable  connexions." 

**  I  hate  public  dinners,"  said  Mr.  Hunter,  without  look- 
ing off  his  plate. 

^'  What  have  ^our  likings  and  dislikings,  cousin  Hunter, 
to  do  with  the  point  in  question  ?**  return^  Mis.  Josepliina. 
**A  professional  man  must  do  many  things  which  he  does 
not  nke,  if  he  wishes  to  get  on  in  the  wond." 

An  eloquent  soliloquy  then  followed  concerning  the  line 
of  conduct  to'be  pursued  by  a  young  man  who  has  his  way 
to  make  in  any  genteel  profession,  which  would  probably 
have  been  protracted  to  a  still  greater  length,  had  it  not 
been  interrupted  by  Mr.  Hunter,  who,  having  finished  his 
supper,  threw  down  his  knife  and  fork,  and  declared  that 
he  would  not  be  such  a  slave  to  the  world  as  his  relations 
would  have  him  to  be,  were  he  thereby  to  become  the  first 
professional  man  in  the  county.  A  very  hot  and  unplea- 
sant argument  followed  upon  this,  between  Mrs.  Josephina 
and  Mr.  Hunter,  which  was  only  concluded  by  the  parties 
separating  for  the  ni|?ht. 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Hunter  arose  in  no  better  humour 
than  that  in  which  he  had  retired  to  his  chamber  the  ni^ht 
before.  Nevertheless  it  now  appeared  that  his  cousm's 
arguments  had  not  been  destitute  of  influence,  although  he 
had  opposed  them  with  so  much  violence :  for  just  as  he 
was  going  down  to  breakfast,  he  said  somewhat  rudely  to 
his  wife, "  T  shall  not  dine  at  home  to-day ;"  adding,  '*  let 
eterv  thing  be  got  ready  for  my  dressing  about  three 
o'clock." 

At  the  breakfast  table  Mrs.  Josephina  again  referred  to 
the  conversation  which  she  had  heard  abroad  concerning 
her  cousin's  family  retrenchments,  confessing  w'ith  a  sigh 
that  she  was  seriously  afflicted  by  seeing  a  Hunter  reduced 
to  let  lodgings. 

*<  Well  then.  Madam,"  said  Mr.  Hunter,  rislnff  from  his 
unfinished  breakfast,  <^  If  it  is  so,  your  feelings  shall  be  no 
longer  wounded,  for  Mrs.  Hunter  shall  this  day  give  her 
^odger  notice  to  depart."  Then  addressing  himself  to  his 
wife,  he  said, "  Maria,  you  hear  what  I  say,  and  you  will 
act  accordingly."  So  saying  be  quitted  the  room,  shuttine 
the  door  after  him  with  a  vi<3ence  which  resounded  through 
the  whole  house. 
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Poor  Maria  sat  for  some  moments  immoveable  and  lost 
in  thought^  till  she  was  roused  from  her  unpleasant  reflec- 
tions by  Mrs.  Josephina,  who,  being  full  of  exultation,  thus 
addressed  her : — <<  Well,  I  must  say,  Mrs.  Hunter,  that  I 
do  highly  commend  my  cousin  Charles  for  the  resolution 
which  he  has  taken ;  and  now  that  we  are  alone,  I  must 
use  the  liberty  of  a  friend  and  near  relation  to  speak  my 
mind  to  you  upon  several  particulars  which  I  have  mor« 
than  hinted  at  before." 

Maria  made  no  reply ;  for  indeed  at  tha^  moment  she 
dared  not  trust  herself  to  speak,  lest  she  should  utter  some 
intemperate  expression. 

^<  My  near  connexion  with  your  husband,  Mrs.  Charles 
Hunter,  and  the  regard  I  have  for  him,  must  plead  my 
excuse,"  continued  Mrs.  Josephina,  *'  for  the  freedom  I 
ase.  You  are  young;  you  have  seen  but  little  of  the 
world ;  you  know  not  how  every  thing  which  people  do  Is 
talked  over  and  discussed ;  and  of  what  consequence  it  is 
that  they  who  have  their  way  to  make  in  life  should  not 
do  any  thing  which  they  would  not  wish  all  the  worid  to 
know." 

Maria  looked  up  and  sighed,  but  still  remained  silent, 
reflecting  with  anguish  on  the  happy  hours  which  she  had 
enjoyed  with  her  husband  before  the  worldly  sentiments  of 
Mrs.  Josephina  had  crept  in  to  interrupt  their  domestic 
peace. 

^  You  do  not  speak,  Mrs.  Charles  Hunter,"  said  Mrs. 
Josephina.  '*  You  are  ofiended  with  my  freedom ;  you  do 
not  see  it  in  a  right  point  of  view." 

Maria  Mtt  length  spoke,  and  said  with  much  gentleness, 
*'  Your  near  connexion  with  our  family.  Madam,  and  the 
regard  which  Mr.  Hunter  has  for  you,  entitle  you  to  use 
here  all  freedom  of  speech,  and  I  have  no  right  to  be  of 
fended  at  any  thing  you  may  say ;  notwithstanding  which. 
I  could  have  wished,  my  dear  Madam,  that  you  had  made 
yourself  acquainted  with  our  afiairs  before  you  had  given 
your  opinion." 

"And  pray,"  said  Mrs.  Josephina,  **what  makes  you 
suppose  that  I  am  not  acquainted  with  your  affairs  ?  I 
have  talked  them  thoroughly  over  with  Mr.  Charles  Hun- 
ter's mother.  I  know  your  income  precisely,  and  also  your 
prospects ;  and  this  I  also  know,  that  if  you  do  not  nsk  a 
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little,  yoa  wiH  never  get  forward  jn  the  world.  Yoa  matC 
live  in  a  certain  way.  It  is  absoliitelv  neoessary  not  to  let 
the  world  see  that  you  are  in  the  least  straitened:  yoa 
must  make  a  certam  appearance;  your  husband  shonld 
frequent  public  meetings;  you  youndf  ought  to  be  seen 
oftener  abroad;  you  should  pay  more  attention  to  your 
dress :  you  ought  not  to  be  seen  two  seasons  in  the-  same 
head-dress;  nor  allow  yourself  to  be  surprised  by  a  visitor 
with  your  child  in  your  arms." 

Here  Mrs.  Josephina  paused ;  but  Maria  made  no  answer 
for  a  few  moments,  beiug  at  a  loss  how  to  blend  respect  and* 
fiimness  in  her  reply     At  length  she  spoke  to  this  effect. 

"  My  dear  Madam,  I  have  been  Ions  silent,  because  I  de* 
sired  to  hear  aU  yoa  had  to  say ;  and  now  I  must  request 
your  attention  to  the  simple  statement  which  I  am  about  to 
make  of  the  principles  on  which,  with  the  divine  blessing,  I 
have  hitherto  endeavoured  to  act.  In  my  baptism  it  was 
undertaken  forme  by  my  sponsors  that  I  should  renounce  the 
pomps  and  vanities  of  this  wicked  world ;  and  when  I  took 
upon  myself  my  baptismal  vow  at  my  confirmation,  I  pledg- 
ed myself,  in  my  own  person,  really  and  truly  to  give  up 
and  reject  the  same.  Such  bein^  the  case,  how  can  I,  as  a 
Christian,  from  any  worldly  motives  or  desires  of  aegran- 
di^pment,  allow  myself  those  indulgences  of  dress  and  com« 
pany,  Slc.  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  my  fortune,  and 
which  I  cannot  obtain  but  at  the  risk  of  involving  my  hus- 
band's credit  and  destroying  his  peace  of  mind  ^'' 

Mrs.  Josephina  appeared  for  a  moment  to  be  somewnat 
embarrassed  by  the  solemnity  of  Maria's  manner :  but  short- 
ly recovering  her  self-command^  and  recurring  to  her  old 
principles,  she  replied,  ^  You  t^e  this  matter  up  too 
seriously,  Mrs.  Charles  Hunter;  as  if  I  were  proposing 
something  to  you  contrary  to  religion.  It  is  very  true 
that  we  &  at  our  baptism  renounce  the  pomps  and  vanities 
of  this  world,  and  those  pomps  and  vanities  are  very  wick- 
ed thiuffs,  and  great  snares  to  many,  particularly  to  persons 
in  the  nigher  ranks  of  society ;  and  indeed  to  the  poorer 
sort — ^for  to  see  the  d^ess  of  the  poor  in  these  days,  so  dif- 
ferent to  what  it  was  in  my  youth,  is  certainly  very  oiFen- 
fiive.  But,  my  dear  Mrs.  Charles  Hunter,  I  cannot  see 
what  these  tiungs  have  to  do  with  our  present  arguments. 
Would  you  say  that  every  respectable  female  who  does 
Vol.  I.  O 
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not  let  her  best  apartments  fb  a  lodger,  and  who  does  not 
make  her  best  bonnet  Jast  two  summers,  is  giving  way  to 
the  love  of  those  pomps  and  yanities  of  whidi  you  speak, 
and  infringing  her  baptismal  vow  ?" 

Maria  replied,  with  a  smile  which  she  could  not  restrain, 
although  thoroughly  discomposed,  ^  I  should,  of  course, 
my  dear  Mrs.  Josephina,  be  very  absurd,*'  she  said,  **  if  I 
were  to  draw  out  one  ruleofliving  or  one  mode  of  dress  for 
every  individual ;  because  I  am  fully  aware,  that  what  is 
improper  in  one  time  of  life  and  in  one  situation,  would  be 
no  more  than  decent  and  necessary  in  an  other.*' 

<<  Certainly,"  replied  the  old  lady,  *<  every  one  will  allow 
that  a  person  may  exceed  in  point  of  show  and  expense, 
and  this  extreme  is  to  be  condemned  equally  with  the 
other,  as  I  but  just  now  hinted  in  the  case  of  the  poor  and 
of  servants  in  general,  who  in  these  days  dress  qmte  idx>ve 
their  station.  But  if  some  fall  into  the  extreme  of  dress  and 
show,  that  is  no  reason  why  others  should  run  into  the 
other  extreme,  and  sink  below  their  rank  in  society.  A 
lady  should  always  endeavour  to  appear  lik^  a  lady,  and 
never  allow  herself  to  fall  into  the  dress  and  modes  of  ordi- 
nary life.** 

Maria  was  silent  upon  this  remark,  and  Mrs.  Josephina 
proceeded  to  ring  new  changes  upon  the  wdfd  prudence; 
the  opinion  of  the  world ;  the  necessity  of  doing,  as  others 
do,  jind  appearing  as  others  appear;  of  dressing  a  little  ac- 
cording to  the  fashion ;  and  of  mixing  a  little  freely  with 
society :  till  Maria,  being  wearied  of  the  long  and  fruitless 
argument,  answered  her  much  to  the  following  purpose; 
after  which  she  withdrew  to  her  own  apartment. — ^'  My 
dear  Madam,  are  we  to  have  no  other  motives  of  action  than 
the  desire  of  pleasing  the  world  ?  are  we  not  immortal  crear 
tures  ?  and  does  not  the  happiness  of  our  future  existence 
through  a  lon^  eternity  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which 
the  years  of  this  short  life  are  spent  ?  If  in  this  present  state 
of  being  we  are  made  regenerate  and  sanctified,  if  through 
the  love  of  our  heavenly  Father  we  are  accepted  in  Christ, 
and  renewed  in  heart  and  affections  through  the  influences 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  may  then  rest  assured  of  everlasting 
happiness ;  because  he  that  has  begun  the  work  of  our  re- 
demption will  assuredly  carry  it  on  until  the  end.  Now 
this  being  the  case,  wherefore  should  we. desire  the  vain 
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ornaments  and  passing  distinctions  of  this  preifent  life? 
We  ought  rather,  with  the  saints  of  old,  to  desire  a  better 
countiy,  that  is,  a  hcavexdy  one :  leaving  the  vanities  of 
life,  we  should  be  anxious  to  seek  the  Lord  our  God,  and 
that  cit^  which  he  hath  prepared  for  them  Uiat  love  him.  I 
cannot  unagine,  nnr  dear  Mrs.  Josephina,  a  Christian  female 
taking  delight  in  mshionablc  dresses,splendid  equipages,  or 
showy  furniture,  let  iier  situation  be  what  it  may ;  these 
things  must  ever  be  condemned  by  our  baptismal  vow. 
But,''  added  Maria,  *<  these  vanities  are  not  the  only  things 
thus  condemned :  the  instant  when  {  covet  such  things,  or 
aim  at  such  a  mode  of  hviag  as  the  Almighty  has  put  out 
of  my  reach  by  lawful  means,  that  moment  1  infringe  my 
vow.  I  consider  that  there  is  no  honour  or  dignity  inhe- 
rent in  any  family,  by  which  one  man  is  naturaUy  exalted 
above  an  other.  At  the  pleasure  of  the  Lord  the  diadem  is 
removed,  and  the  crown  is  taken  off:  he  that  is  low  is  ex- 
alted, and  he  that  is  high  is  abased.  If  the  Lord  exalti  • 
me,  he  will,  I  trust,  give  me  grace  to  bear  my  honours 
meekly :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  brings  me  down,  if 
he  removes  my  means  of  supporting  a  certain  rank  in  socie- 
ty, I  must  as  a  ChristianBubmit  cheerfully  to  his  divine  will ; 
for  the  Lord  giveth  and  the  Lord  taketh  away,  blessed  be 
the  name  of  the  Lord.    I  cannot  afford  to  keep  two  really 

rd  servants ;  I  must  therefore  make  up  the  deficiency 
^  my  own  labour.  We  found,  when  we  occupied  our 
whole  house,  that  we  could  not  discharge  our  debts;  we 
therefore  gave  up  a  part  of  our  house,  and  had  a  redoubled 
enjoyment  of  what  remained;  we  were  free  from  debts, 
and  were  very  happy.  O  how  shall  I  learn  to  exchange 
that  peace  for  the  corroding  cares  attending  pecuniary  dif 
ficulties  ?" 

Here  Maria  remembering  the  peace  she  had  lost,  began 
to  shed  tears;  but  seeing  Mrs.  Josephina  preparing  to 
speak,  she  resumed  her  discourse,  resolving  at  once  to  say 
ail  she  had  in  her  mind.  ''  Whatever  your  opuiion  may 
be,  m^  dear  Madam,  and  however  succei^lyou  may  have 
been  in  convincing  Mr.  Hunter,  my  sentiments  on  these 
subjects  remain  as  they  were.  I  consider  the  Almighty  as 
the  fountain  of  honour :  and  when  he  chooses  to  remove  the 
means  of  elevation  from  any  family  or  individual,  such  per- 
sons have  no  right  to  consider  themselves  inj  ured ,  or  to  coimt 
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themselTes  superior  to  those  into  whose  conditicm  they  may 
have  fallen.  What  am  I,  or  what  is  my  fiither's  house, 
otherwise  than  what  the  Lord  has  made  us?  and  if  it  pleas- 
ed him  to  exalt  us  for  some  generations,  he  has  now  a  right 
to  bring  us-  down  to  a  level  with  those  we  once  counted 
beneath  us.  But  perhaps,*'  added  she,  *•*  to  speak  to  tho 
case  in  point,  there  has  been  no  real  lowering  of  our  situap 
tion.  When  we  first  set  out  in  life  we  fell  into  the  pre- 
vailing error  of  fancying  ourselves  greater  than  ourjgituation 
and  means  entitled  us  to  be ;  and,  m  conseouence,  rendered 
those  retrenchments  necessary  which  would  not  have  been 
so  had  we  at  first  made  a  just  estimate  of  our  rank  ia  Me 
and  our  means  of  supporting  that  rank.  I  consider  the 
high  thoughts  which  individuals  entertain  of  themselveB 
and  of  their  ifami]ies,as  one  of  the  reignmg  evils  of  the  pre- 
sent period.  In  these  days  every  one  is  pressing  fi>rward 
into  the  rank  of  those  just  above  him:  every  young  man 
-  when  entering  into  life  is  anxious  to  live  in  the  same  style 
in  which  his  mther  lives,  after  having  made  his  fortune  by 
a  long  course  of  labour  and  privations,  and  every  daught^ 
must  ei^oy  all  that  indulgence  and  ease  which  her  mother 
perhaps,  only  began  to  taste  when  nearly  worn  out  by  a 
long  life  of  family  care. 

"  From  these  principles,"  continued  Maria,  <'  are  formed 
the  many  extrava^^t  wives,  careless  daughters,  and  selfish 
mothers,  with  which-  society  now  aboun£.  And  through 
these  principles  our  streets  are  filled  with  young  women 
who  think  it  a  disgrace  to  be  employed  at  home,  and  with 
mothers  who  think  it  a  hardship  to  take  care  of  their  own 
children." 

Xhe  earnestness  With  which  Maria  spoke,  had  left  Mrs. 
Josephina  not  a  moment  to  introduce  a  word ;  and,  on  ceafr- 
ing  to  speak,  she  hastily  left  the  room,  and  ran  up  stairs 
to  lock  herself  in  her  own  apartment,  where,  bursting  into 
tears,  she  again  gave  way  to  an  agony  of  grief.  *<  Oh  I  how 
truly,"  she  said,  ^'is  it  written,  that  a  man's  foes  shall  be 
they  of  his  own  household."  After  a  time,  however,  her 
sorrow  havin?  in  some  degree  spent  itself,  she  was  brought 
by  Him  who  had  led  her  from  her  youth  up,  to  a  candid 
and  impartial  examination  of  her  whole  conduct  thro\ighout 
tliis  contest  with  Mre.  Josephina,  as  well  as  before  the  pe- 
riod (^her  arrival.  And  He  who  searcheth  all  hearts  made 
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lier  eennble  that  these  present  trials  were  rendered  neeee* 
eaiT,  in  order  to  remove  all  confidence  in  her  own  prudence, 
and  to  bring  her  to  a  more  decided  dependence  on  the 
divine  assistance  and  direction.  The  assurance  which  was 
at  that  time  vouchsafed  her,  that  she  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
tender  Father,  and  that  all  events  would  work  together  for 
her  ^;ood,  gradually  restored  het  to  her  accustonied  tran* 
quilhty ;  upon  which  she  disposed  herself  cheerfblly  to  ar* 
range  every  thing  according  to  her  husband's  pleasure  for 
his  proposed  vint. 

Mr.  Hunter  just  made  his  appearancem  time  to  dress fbr 
the  public  dinner  to  which  he  was  going,  and  then  hurried 
away  without  speaking  to  his  wife.  Notwithstanding,  how- 
ever,  this  unkind  behaviour,  Maria,  having  invited  a  good- 
humoured  neighbour  to  join  the  dinner  party  and  talk  to 
Mrs.  Josephina,  was  enabled  to  appear  with  some  compo- 
sure at  the  head  of  her  table.  The  rest  of  the  day  passed 
off  tolerably  well;  Mrs.  Josephina,  who  was  perhaps  aware 
that  she  had  gone  great  lengths  in  her  interference  with  the 
family  arrangements  of  her  cousin,  endeavouring  to  appear 
more  than  ordinarily  accommodating.  At  eleven  o'clock, 
the  neighbour  took  her  leave,  and  Mrs.  Josephina  and  Ma- 
ria withdrew  to  their  apartments ;  the  servants  also  were 
dismissed  to  their  rest,  and  Maria  alone  sat  up  for  her 
husband.  He  did  not  appear  till  twelve.  Maria  was  pre 
pared  to  receive  him  cheerfully ;  but  when  at  length  he 
knocked  at  the  door,  she  was  shocked  at  observing  that  he 
had  drank  so  freely,  as  scarcely  to  know  what  he  said. 
She  silently  lighted  him  up  stairs,  where,  throwing  himself 
on  his  bed,  he  soon  fell  asleep. 

Maria  was  thus  again  left  to  her  own  sorrowful  medita- 
tions, when  she  spent  some  hours  partly  in  weeping,  and 
partly  in  prayer  to  God  that  it  would  please  him  to  con- 
vince her  husband  of  the  error  of  which  he  was  guilty,  by 
his  sinful  accommodation  to  the  opinions  of  the  world.  At 
length,  being  thoroughly  exhausted,  she  sat  down  upon  a 
low  stool  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  near  the  cradle  of  her 
sleeping  infant,  and  laying  her  head  upon  a  pillow,  she 
preseuUy  fell  into  a  deep  and  refreshing  sleep. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Charles  Hunter  awoke ;  and  being 
eome  to  himself,  he  remembered  ail  that  had  passed  the 
day  before,  with  shame  and  self-abhorrence.    He  aroso 
o2 
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ind  opemng  the  curtains  of  the  Window,  admitted  li^t 
enoiign  into  the  room  to  discover  his  child  sleeping  in 
its  cradle,  and  his  beloved  Wife  reposing  by  its  side,  her 
head  resting  on  the  foot  of  the  bed  in  a  deep  sleep,  while 
^e  traces  of  tears  were  still  left  on  the  cheek,  which  was 
visible,  althoogh  a  sweet  composure  was  shed  over  her 
whole  &ce.  Mr.  Hunter  was  not  destitute  of  feeling ;  he 
loved  and  honoured  his  wife  beyond  every  other  person  in 
the  world,  and  was  tenderly  attached  to  his  child.  It  was 
impossible  for  him  to  behold  these  beloved  objects  thus  si- 
tuated, and  to  recoUect  his  conduct  on  the  past  day,  with- 
out feeling  a  degree  of  remorse  and  anguish  greater  than  he 
had  ever  before  experienced;  and  indeed  such  was  the 
overpowering  nature  of  his  feelings  on  this  occasion,  that 
he  stood  gaxmg  in  silence  .upon  his  beloved  wife  until  she 
awoke — ^when  throwing  himself  upop  his  knees  before  her, 
he  confessed  all  his  iavdts,  and  entreated  her  forgiveness, 
assuring  her  that,  with  the  divine  asastance,  he  never  again 
would  allow  a  third  person  to  interfere  between  them. 
He  promised  also,  with  God's  help,  that  he  would  endea- 
vour to  reject  for  ever  all  worldly  motives  of  conduct,  and 
simply  to  seek  the  blessing  of  God  in  a  Christian  course 
oflUe. 

From  that  period  Mrs.  Josephina  had  no  power  to  disturb 
the  peace  of  Maria's  mind,  although  her  visit  was  prolonged 
for  some  time.  When  she  saw  that  her  Cousin  Charies  was 
resolved  to  adhere  to  his  former  plans  of  family  manage- 
ment, sbe  ceased  to  contest  the  matter  at  home ;  though 
abroad  she  consoled  herself  among  her  acquaintance,  by  re* 
presenting  Mrs.  Charles  HunteV  as  a  very  odd  woman,  whose 
mfluence  over  her  husband  would  m  the  end  destroy  his  re- 
spectability in  society,  and  sink  hun  entirely  into  low  lifo. 

One  year  after  the  departure  of  Mrs.  Josephina,  the  lady 
who  had  occupied  the  drawing-room  and  best  apartment 
in  Mr.  Hunter's  house  died:  and  having  found  both  spirit- 
ual and  temporal  relief  from  the  attentionsof  Maria,  she 
left  by  her  last  will  three  hundred  pounds  to  the  family 
as  a  testimony  of  her  regard;  a  circumstance  which  was 
very  little  expected  by  Maria  or  Mr.  Hunter.  About  this 
time  also  there  was  a  considerable  increase  in  Mr.  Hunter's 
business;  and  not  longefler  a  distant  relation  leaving  them 
a  few. hundred  pounds,  their  income  was  so  much  im- 
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proved,  that  even  Maria  did  not  think  it  aeceflsiiry  to  re- 
ceive a  new  inmate  mto  the  house.  They  had  now  been 
married  nearly  four  years,  and  had  two  children ;  they 
were  also,  by  the  economy  and  industry  of  Maria,  free 
from  debt ;  besides  which  they  were  in  receipt  of  such  an 
income  as  enabled  them  to  live  without  care  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  had  first  set  out.  Thus,  by  meeting  every 
difficulty  as  it  arose,  this  prudent  wife  had  prevented  that 
accumcdation  of  troubles  which  so  often  happ^is  in  families 
where  persons  are  improvident.  The  present  season  how- 
ever had  its  peculiar  employments  and  adequate  duties. 
Maria's  eldest  child  was  three  years  of  age,  and  it  was  time 
to  think  seriously  of  fonmng  her  temper  and  habits.  The 
tender  mother,  having  entirely  given  up  the  world  for  her- 
self and  her  children,  now  devoted  her  undivided  attention 
to  the  great  work  of  leadbug  her  little  one  in  the  paths  of 
righteousness.  But  as  the  present  narrative  is  not  intend- 
ed to  display  a  system  of  education,  we  shall  pass  over  some 
of  the  following- years  of  Maria's  life,  in  which  the  greater 
part  of  her  time  was  devoted  to  her  children,  and  proceed 
to  that  period  when  her  eldest  daughter  had  attained  her 
twelfth  year,  and  when,  with  the  divine  blessing  upon  her 
mother's  careful  and  prudent  managemeflt,  she  was  become 
a  very  important  assistant  to  that  tender  parent  in  the  edu- 
cation of  her  little  brothers  and  sisters,  of  which  there  were 
five  younger  than  herself.  Mr.  Hunter's  family  had  been 
for  some  years  returned  from  Bath,  and  now  resided  in  the 
town  with  hun :  and  although  they  did  not  in  every  point 
agree  vrith  Maria,  yet  she  knew  how  to  mix  so  much  sweet- 
ness and  family  love  with  characteristic  stea^ess  in  her 
whole  deportment,  that  they  could  not  but  love  and  respect 
her  more  and  more,  from  year  to  year. 

In  the  mean  time,  Maria's  cousin,  ofwhom  we  spoke  in 
the  beguming'  of  our  story,  had  married  a  young  clei^man 
of  some  family  and  fortune :  and  although  Mrs.  Cfharles 
Hunter  had  never  seen  her  since  her  marriage,  she  had  al- 
ways kept  up  a  friendly  connexion  with  her  by  letter.  At 
length  it  appeared  that  their  early  intimacy  was  to  be  re- 
newed ;  for  by  the  death  of  the  rector  of  the  parish  in  which 
Mr.  Hunter  resided,  the  living  became  vacant ;  and  waa  at 
length  presented  to  Mr.  Croft,  the  gentleman  who  had 
married  Matilda 
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Mr.  and  Mnu  Hanter  ^iteitaiiied  Mr.  Croft  wben  lie 
c«ne  to  be  inducted  into  his  living,  as  a  near  relation 
And  immediately  upcm  his  retom,  Maria  rec^yed  a  letter 
from  her  cousin  r^uesting  her  to  ezecnte  a  variety  of  oooi- 
misnons,  and  to  make  a  nunher  of  preparations  previooi 
to  the  arrival  of  herself  and  family  at  the  parsonage-house, 
winch  was  an  excellent  old-fiishioned  dwdling. 

The  coming  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Croft  was  pr^^ed  by  se- 
veral boat  loads  (^furniture,  the  town  lying  convenient  fiur 
water  carriage :  and  Maria  took  the  trouble  of  having  eveiy 
thing  arranged  in  the  places  specified  in  Mrs.  Cron's  let- 
ters, in  such  a  manner,  and  with  such  exactness,  that  wh&k 
the  family  arrived,  they  found  a  clean  and  well-ordered 
house,  instead  of  an  unfumish^  dwelling  littered  witK 
packages.  It  was  late  in  the  evening,  when  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Croft  with  their  children  and  servant  reached  the  town ;  and 
in  the  morning,  Maria  leaving  her  little  substitute  to  keep 
order  in  her  school-room;  a  task  which  she  could  perform 
on  occasion  with  much  satisfaction  to  her  mother,  hastened 
to  pay  her  respects  to  the  newly  arrived  family.  Her  heart 
beat  as  she  ran  up  stairs  mto  the  breakfast-room,  with  anx- 
iety to  see  the  companion  of  her  childhood.  She  was  re* 
ceived  affectionatdy  by  her  cousin;  and,  after  sne  had 
kissed  the  children,  four  of  whom  crowded  around  her,  and 
spoken  to  Mr.  Croft,  she  had  time  to  look  about  her,  and 
lecoUect  herself.  The  party  having  been  tired  with  their 
journey,  had  risen  at  so  late  an  hour,  as  not  yet  to  have  fin- 
ished their  breakfast.  Mr.  Croft's  family  consisted  of  a  boy 
of  about  ten  years  of  age,  another  of  five,  and  two  girls  of 
intermediate  ages.  These  children  were  not  absolutely 
unsightly,  but  there  was  no  expression  in  their  features, 
except  that  of  a  stupid  untaught  curiosity,  which  they  ex- 
pressed by  a  fixed  stare  at  their  stranger  cousin.  Mrs.  Croft 
had  an  anxious  and  melancholy  countenance,  though  she 
endeavoured  to  appear  cheerful  and  pleased  at  the  arrival 
of  her  cousin.  Many  family  matters  and  inquiries  about  old 
and  new  friends  employed  the  attention  of  the  elder  part 
of  the  company  till  the  children  had  done  breakfast,  which 
was  no  sooner  concluded  than  all  quiet  was  at  an  end;  foi 
Master  William,  the  eldest  son,  as  soon  as  he  bad  swallow- 
ed his  last  mouthflil  of  bread  and  butter,  began  his  daily 
occupation  of  teasing  his  parents,  by  incessant  question* 
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aild  demaiid8.-^<vMainma,"  said  he, "  which  is  to  be  my 
room?" 

<<  It  shall  be  settled  by  and  by,  my  dear,*'  replied  his 
mother ;  "  have  I  not  told  you  so  several  times  before?" 

*<  May  I  have  the  little  room  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  ?" 
proceeded  the  boy. 

*^  By  and  by  it  will  be  settled,"  said  his  mamm^ 

"  But  can't  it  be  done  now  ?"  said  the  boy :  '<  do  let  me 
have  the  room  at  the  top  of  the  staiis,  I  don't  like  the 
other.* 

''  Be  quiet  ndw,"  said  his  mother,  trying-  to  carry  on 
some  discourse  with  her  cousin,  and  making  to  herself  a 
merit  of  bearing  patiently,  as  a  part  of  the  necessary  evils 
of  life,  those  importunities  which,  she  ought  to  have  put  an 
end  to  by  the  exercise  of  parental  authority.  By  this 
time  the  boy  was  got  up,  and  had  ti^en  his  station  behind 
his  mother's  chair,  agUnst  which  he  was  drumming  with 
his  knee,  repeating  every  moment  certain  words  to  this  ef- 
fect, **>  Mamma,  mamma,  I  say  mamma,  which  room  am  I 
to  have  ?  now,  mamma,  can't  you  tell  me  ?  I  want  to  put 
up  my  pictures." 

In  the  mean  while  the  two  little  girls  had  risen  from  their 
places  at  the  table,  the  younger  of  whioh  had  seated  her- 
sdf  directly  opposite  to  Maria,  on  whom  she  was  looking 
with  a  fixed  and  vacant  gaze,  while  she  picked  her  teeth 
with  her  fingers.  The  elder  at  the  same  time  beine  engaged 
in  mocking  her  mamma's  work  basket,  scattered  the  c<m- 
tents  upon  the  table,  in. order  to  look  for  something  of  her 
own  which  she  had  lost.  While  the  youngest  boy  was 
balancing  himself  upon  the  window-sill,  the  window  being 
open,  threatening  every  moment  to  tilt  him  into  the  street, 
at  the  hazard  of  his  life. 

All  this  time  Mrs.  Crofl  either  did  not  or  would  not 
notice  what  was  passing,  although,  being  annoyed  by  the 
tremulous  motion  of  her  chair,  and  the  incessant  demands 
of  her  son  who  stood  behind  it,  she  more  than  once  at- 
tempted to  push  him  back ;  but  he  as  ofiten  retunied  to  his 
post  with  a  pertinancy  which  seemed  to  ^ther  strength 
from  his  mother's  weak  opposition.  At  length  however 
the  importunities  of  William  becoming  altogether  intolera- 
ole  to  the  indolent  mother,  she  called  to  his  father,  who 
was  reading  a  newspaper,  and  said,  ^^  My  dear,  I  wish  you 
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would  8dt  WiDiam  somethinff  to  do,  for  he  makes  me  quite 
nervous."  Then  tuminff  to  ner  cousin,  she  said  in  a  wliis 
per,  every  word  of  which  was  well  understood  by  the  boy 
m  question,  ^  You  must  not  judge  of  William  by  what  you 
now  see  in  him,  the  dear  boy  has  been  quite  unsettled  bji 
the  bustle  and  confusion  in  which  we  have  all  been  invol 
ed  for  some  weeks  past ;  he  will  be  quite  another  thing 
when  he  gets  to  his  books." 

The  mother  had  scarcely  finished  this  apobgy  for  her 
son's  conduct,  when  the  boy  made  another  necessary,  by  a 
fresh  attack  upon  his  mother  respecting  his  room,  and  a  re- 
newal of  his  drumming  upon  the  back  of  her  chair. 

Mr.  Croft  sat  still,  regardless  of  his  wife's  repeated  re- 
quests that  he  would  find  William  something  to  do,  till  he 
had  finished  the  persual  of  a  protracted  debate ;  then 
suddenly  jumping  up,  and  saying  he  was  going  to  explore 
the  garden  and  out-houses,  he  was  followed  by  all  the  chil- 
dren. 

Mrs.  Crofl  called  her  daughters  back ;  adding,  that  she 
had  something  for  them  to  &*  But,  as  it  did  not  suit  .the 
young  ladies  to  hear  her,  they  did  not  return ;  and  Maria, 
although  she  lamented  ih&i  disobedience,  certainly  felt  her- 
self reheved  by  their  absence. 

In  the  mean  time  the  two  cousins  were  left  to  entertam 
each  other.  The  conversation  between  Mrs.  Crofl  and 
Mis.  Hunter  consisted  of  one  continued  complaint  concern- 
ing the  miseries  of  human  hfe  on  the  part  of  the  former,  and 
expressions  of  amazement  on  the  part  of  the  latter. 

Mrs.  Croft  first  spoke  of  the  pecuniary  difficulties  in 
which  she  and  her  husband  had  been  involved  ever  since 
their  marriage ;  and  from  which,  she  said,  they  were  not 
yet  extricated,  nor  likely  to  be  so,  even  by  the  good  livin^ 
of  which  they  had  just  come  into  possession.  ^  For  you 
know,  cousin  Maria,"  said  Mrs.  Croft, ''  that  we  must  live 
up  to  our  income ;  it  will  be  expected  of  us  by  the  town ; 
and  how  are  we  to  pay  our  debts  ?" 

"  Debts!"  repeated  Mrs.  Hunter. 

<<  Yes,"  said  the  other.  "  We  began  life  with  so  small  an 
income,  and  children  came  so  fast,  that  we  found  it  impos- 
aible  to  avoid  incurring  considepable  debts.  We  had  only 
four  hundred  a  year  for  the  first  three  years.  Mr.  Croft 
was  obliged  to  keep  a  horse  and  a  man-servant ;  it  was  im- 
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yiosB^le  to  do  without  a  cook  and  hooee-maid ;  and  to  these 
«k  nurse-maid  was  added  as  soon  as  William  was  bom-^for 
you  know  I  could  not  nuise  the  child  myself ;  that  was 
quite  out  of  the  question.  I  had  also  very  indifferent 
health  after  my  marriage ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  world 
so  fati^^uing  as  carrying  about  a  grreat  heavy  child." 

'^  It  IS  certainly  fatiguing,"  said  Mrs.  Hunter;  ^  so  much 
so,  that  I  used,  when  I  could  not  afford  to  keep  a  servant 
expressly  for  the  child,  very  often  to  reheve  myself  by 
sending  the  servant  to  walk  out  with  the  infant  while  I  did 
the  household  work.'' 

Mrs.  Croft  stared  as  if  she  had  never  heard  any  thing 
like  this  in  her  life,  and  said, "  You  always  had  an  extra- 
ordinary fine  constitution;  but  few  mothers  can  bear  such 
fatigue." 

The  conversation  next  turned  upon  education :  when 
Mrs.  Crofl  declared  herself  totally  unequal  to  any  labours 
of  that  kind.  <'  Children,"  she  said,  ''you  know,  are  so 
very  tiresome.  William  is  a  well  disposed  boy,  but  he  is 
so  fatiguing;  and  indeed  so  are  all  children.  But  Mr. 
Croft  hates  schools ;  and  certainly  they  are  very  expen- 
sive ;  though  I  should  not  like  to  have  a  governess  in  the 
house."  She  finished  by  a  long  and  pathetic  lamentation 
on  the  cares,  difficulties,  and  pains,  of  a  married  life ;  to 
which  Mrs.  Hunter  knew  not  what  answer  to  make.  At 
length  she  smilingly  said,  '<  My  dear  cousin,  we  must  not 
indulge  ourselves  in  these  complaints  in  the  hearing  of 
strangers,  lest  we  should  leaid  our  neighbours  to  think  we 
have  been  unfortunate  in  marriage." 

What  answer  Mrs.  Croft  might  have  made  to  this  speech 
Mrs.  Hunter  did  not  know ;  for  the  bursting  in  of  the 
whole  brood  of  neglected  and  rude  children,  followed  by 
their  father,  who  was  grumbling  at  some  misdemeanor  of 
William's,  aqd  threatening  a  horsewhip,  which  however  he 
failed  to  apply,  put  an  endto  all  conversation.    # 

Mrs.  Hunter  hoped  that  when  the  family  were  more  set- 
tled in  their  new  situation,  it  would  assume  a  more  regular 
and  orderly  appearance.  But  day  after  day  she  witnessed  the 
same  scenes  of  turbulence  on  the  part  of  the  children,  and 
of  ranrmurinff  on  that  of  the  mother :  and  she  was  sorry, 
at  length,  to  be  convinced  that  her  cousin  had  n^lected 
the  duties  of  a  wife  and  mother^  and  had  omitted  her  lit' 
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tb  daily  taske  of  economy,  penondi  kbonr,  and  mcatil 
exertion,  until  her  difficulties  were  become  so  complicated 
as  to  leave  very  little  hope,  humanly  speaking,  of  her  erer 
bdng  able  to  sunnount  them.  The  world  dso  (as  is  the 
case  with  all  indolent  minds)  exercised  a  strong  contiol 
over  her.  She  was  a  ffreat  gossip  in  a  quiet  way :  and  in 
consequence  she  heard  much  of  the  common  subjects  of 
discourse  in  the  town.  Itisnaturalfor  usto  tfainkofwhat 
we  hear :  it  was  not  wonderfol  therefore  that  riie  thought 
much  of  dress  and  appearance,  and  had  no  pffsrer  to  resist 
the  allurements  of  these,  either  for  herself  or  her  children: 
notwithstanding  all  which,  she  seemed  to  have  some  desire 
to  be  religious — she  even  thought  herself  so,  and  epoke  of 
her  chilf&en  as  of  young  people  who  had  a  considerable 
share  of  piety.  Maria  saw  her  difficulties,  and  pitied  that 
weakness  which  she  attributed  to  the  softness  and  tender- 
ness of  her  early  education.  She  was  careful  however  not 
to  exult  over  her,  as  we  too  naturally  do  over  those  who 
appear  not  to  have  done  so  well  in  the  world  as  ourselves : 
on  the  contrary,  she  was  continually  forming  j^ans  and 
contrivances  to  assist  her.  But  no  assistance  given  to  the 
indolent  can  be  ^ectual.  Maria  frequently  invited  one 
or  other  of  her  cousin's  daughters  to  her  house,  where  she 
gave  Uiem  e^ery  instruction  in  her  power,  and  kept  them 
as  long  as  their  parents  would  spare  them.  But  all  she 
did  for  them  abroad  was  undone  at  home  by  the  indolent 
and  worldly  spirit  of  the  mother:  till  Maria  was  at  length 
obli^d  to  give  up  her  generous  efibits  of  assisting  her 
cousin,  lest  she  should  injure  her  own  lovely  family  by  fre< 
quent  evil  communication. 

The  end  of  these  two  families  was  such  as  might  be  ex^ 
pected.  The  young  Crofts  grew  up  to  be  common-place 
men  and  women :  the  girls  were  pert  and  useless,  possessing 
very  inferior  attainments ;  and  the  Ik^s  turned  out  mere 
men  of  tlft  world ;  so  that  none  of  them  afforded  any  com- 
fort to  the  declining  years  of  their  parents.  While  the 
bvely  family  of  the  virtuous  and  active  Maria  arose  up  to 
call  their  parents  blessed;  and  their  chil4ren*8  children 
were  brought  tip  upon  their  knees. 

• 

The  lady  of  the  manor  here  cbsed  the  history  of  Maria  • 
when  all  her  young  auditors  exclaimed  with  one  voice>  that 
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thought  It  a  very  interestuig  and  profitable  atory,  and 
iioped  that  when  they  married  aiSi  had  fiiinilies  tbey  ahould 
aremember  Maria,  and  be  the  better  for  her  example. 

**  And  so,"  said  the  lady  of  the  manor,  **  you  are  deter- 
mined not  to  be  better  for  this  story  till  you  are  mar- 
-Tiedl" 

<^ How  can  we  profit  by  it  now?"  said  one  or  two  of  the 
yonng  people  in  a  breath.  <<  We  have  no  husba&d,  no  cfaJI- 
dren,  no  servants,  to  manage  now." 

**  You  have  not,  it  is  true,  my  dear  young  fiiends,"  re- 
plied the  lady  of  the  manor, "  any  of  these  things.    But, 
like  Maria,  each  of  you  have  -some  specific  duties  to  per- 
form, which  t^annot  be  properly  performed  without  re- 
nouncing the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this  worlds    All  of  you 
have  parents,  whose  interests  and  pleasure  it  is  as  much 
your  duty  to  consult  and  promote,  as  it  was  Maria's  to  study 
^hose  of  her  husband.    Many  of  you  press  haid  apon  your 
-   parents'  purses  to  provide  yourselveB  with  new  and  fiishion- 
able  dresses,  trinkets,  and  amusements.   And  those  tanopg 
you  whose  par^ts  are  rich,  by  the  indulgence  of  fimcied 
wants  and  vain  pursuits,  are  robbing  the  poor  of  what 
might  be  given  in  charity.    There  is  no  situation,  no  age, 
no  rank,  my  dear  young  people,  which  can  justify  ft  female 
in  pursuing  the  vanities  of  dress  and  appearance." 

Here  the  lady  of  the  manor,  looking  at  her  watch,  was 
surprised  to  fina  that  the  usual  hour  for  the  young  ladiee 
returning  home  was  considerably  passed.  She  therefore 
broke  off  her  discourse  somewhat  abruptly ;  adding,  that 
she  had  much  more  to  say  on  the  very  fertile  subject  of  the 
pompd  and  vanities  of  this  wicked  world,  but  that,  as  ihe 
evening'  was  so  far  advanced,  she  must  po^^KNie  the  re^ 
mainder  of  her  diacourse  till  their  iiezt  meeting.  She  th«i 
knelt  down  to  prayer,  the  young  people  gathering  around 
her,  and  joining  her  in  that  devotional  act  with  much  ap- 
parent humihty  and  sincerity  of  heart. 

Prayer  of  the  Lady  of  the  Mmor  on  the  Renunciation  of  the 
Pomps  and  KanUies  of  thU  Wicked  World. 

•'  O  THOU  high  and  mighty  One,  which  inbabiteth  eter 
nity,  thou  glorious  and  mysterious  Three  in  One,  whom  we 
adore,  look  down  with  pity  upon  us  thy  poor  dependent 
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creatures  who  are  now  assembled  at  the  footstool  of  thy 
throne.    We  do  not  presume  to  approach  thee  in  our  own 
names,  or  confiding  in  our  own  merits ;  for  we  are  indeed 
file  and  abominable— creatures  of  unclean  lips,  and  utterly 
unworthy.    But  we  draw  nigh  unto  thee,  depending  upon 
the  merits  of  our  Saviour,  in  whom  alone  we  place  all  our 
hope  of  acceptance.    For  his  sake,  therefore,  O  Lord, 
grant  us  that  favour  which  we  are  at  this  time  mare  espe- 
ciaUy  led  to  supplicate  at  thy  hand.    We  are,  O  Lord, 
aware  of  the  peculiar  weakness  of  our  sex  in  its  liability  to 
be  attracted  by  the  empty  pomps  and  vanities  of  this  world 
-^we  own  our  attachment  to  these  worthless  things;  we 
confess  their  power  over  our  hearts ;  and  we  desire  to  be 
set  free  from  their  degrading  and  contemptible  influence. 
We  imow,  O  Lord,  mat  without  thy  asMstance  we  shall  be 
utterly  incapable  of  breaking  their  ^oke  fh>m  off  our  necks, 
or  of  renouncing  in  any  degree  theur  dominion  over  us :  and 
although  we  are  convinced  that  by  gaining  the  whole  world, 
and  losing  our  own  soul,  we  shomd  be  nothing  profited — 
but  on  ^e  contrary  rendered  everlastingly  and.deplorably 
miserable — ^yet  such  is  the  power  of  sin  over  our  hearts, 
that  all  resistance  to  it  must  prove  utterly  ineflSsctual,  if 
help  is  not  given  us  from  on  high.    We  ther^ore  humbly 
beseech  thee,  O  heavenly  Father,  to  grant  that  we  may  not 
be  numbered  among  the  vain,  the  gay,  and  the  sinful  daugh- 
ters of  the  world ;  but  that,  bein^  separated  from  these, 
we  may  devote  the  days  of  health,  of  youth,  and  freedom 
from  care,  not  to  the  vain  pleasures  and  pomps  of  this 
world,  but  to  the  acquirement  of  such  habits,  and  the  at* 
tainment  of  such  Imowledffe,  as  may  make  us  usenil  mem- 
bers of  society,  and  faithml  servants  of  thy  dear  Son,  in 
whatsoever  situations  it  may  please  thee,  O  Lwd,  to  es> 
tablish  us. 
*^  And  now  to  God  the  Father*"  dtc. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Second  Cofioer«a(ton  on  the  Pomps  and  Vamhes^thig 

Wicked  World. 

The  young  people  being  met  together  once  more  at  th« 
manor-honse,  the  lady  of  the  manor  thus  addressedHhem . 

'<  My  dear  young  friends,"  she  said,  ^  as  jrou  did  not 
aeenrto  feel  the  case  of  Maria,  as  being  a  married  woman, 
soexactlvadaptedtoyourown  present  situations  as  1  could 
wish,  I  snail  this  day  entertain  you  with  a  story  upon  the 
same  subject,  namely,  the  renunciation  of  the  pomps  and 
vanities  of  this  wicked  world,  which,  as  it  refers  to  a  very 
young  and  unmarried  person,  I  trust  you  may  find  more 
applicable  to  your  own  cases. 

*<  It  may  appear  to  you,  from  the  history  of  Mana,  that 
her  self-denial  was  the  less  praiseworthy,  because  it  was 
necessary  to  the  well-b^g  of  her  family.  I  am  now  soine 
to  bring  before  you  an  instance  in  which  economy  and  sel^ 
denial  were  practised,  I  will  not  say  from  higher  motives 
than  those  of  Maria,  but  from  motives  in  which  self-interest 
could  have  no  part,  vnd  in  a  sphere  of  life  in  which  self- 
denial  seldom  forms  a  feature  of  the  character."  The 
lady  of  the  manor  then  unfolded  her  manuscript,  and  read 
as  follows. 

The  Economy  tjf  Chtnrify. 

Lady  Harriet  Mowbray,  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 

G •,  was  left  a  widow,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  with  two 

tons  and  four  daughters.  Her  circumstances  were  good : 
but  in  order  to  increase  the  fortunes  of  her  younger  chil* 
dren,  though  they  were  not  unhandsomely  provided  for  by 
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their  father,  she  gave  up  her  town-house  immediately  after 
the  death  of  her  husbandf  and^retir^  to  a  beautiful  coun* 
try-house,  which  was  in  the  possession  of  the  family,  in 
one  of  the  most  pictui;^squ^  counties  of  England.  In  this 
retirement,  with  her  six  children,  their  governess  and  tutor, 
she  passed  her  time  in  such  a  way  as  a  prudent  worldly 
character  might  be  expected  to  do ;  in  paying^feme  atten- 
tion to  the  improvement  of  her  children,  in  cultivating  an 
acquaintance  with  a  few  reputable  families  in  the  neigh- 
Dourhood,  in  performing  occasional  acts  of  chanty,  and  in 
making  filagree  screens  and  boxes  of  card-board. 

The  names  of  Lady  Harriet's  daughters  were,  Jane^-CeHa, 
Dorothea,  and  Fanny.  Her  sons  were  Robert  and  Ge- 
rard, and  Miss  Hartley  was  the  governess  appointed  to  the 
care  of  tbe  yowas  ladies.  In  Mdition  to  tius  family,  was 
a  niece  of  Lady  Harriet,  a  young  Lady  who,  lubving  lost 
Her  parents,  was  received  into  her  aunt's  family,  to  be 
educated  with  her  cousins.  She  was  cme  year  younger 
than  Dorothea,  the  third  daughter  of  Lady  Harriet,  and 
bore  so  strong  a  family  resemblance  to  her  young  relations, 
that  she  commonly  passed  among  them  as  a  fifth  sister. 
The  name  of  this  young  lady  was  Margarita ;  and  although 
deprived  of  her  parents,  she  was  in  other  respects  well  pro- 
vided for,  having  a  very  sufficient  property  settled  upon  her. 

Having  now  introduced  my  readers  to  some  of  the  per- 
sonages who  are  to  make  the 'principal  figures  in  my  his- 
tory, I  proceed  to  describe  their  modes  of  life  and  usual 
habits. 

Lady  Harriet  rose  late,  and  those  who  visited  her  in  a 
morning  would  generally  find  her  sitting  in  her  drawing- 
room  in  an  elegant  dishabille,  having  a  table  before  her 
scattered  over  with  ^ecimens  of  gilt  and  coloured  papers, 
half-finished  drawings,  the  latest  pamphlets  and  novels, 
pencils,  pens,  card-paper,  and  crayons :  all  of  which  gave  a 
certain  air  of  ^*c  ne  saU  quoi  to  the  apartment,  and  a&rded 
occasion  to  many  persons  to  say,  "  What  an  accomplished 
woman  is  Lady  Harriet  Mowbray  !" 

In  summer-time  the  windows  of  this  drawing-room  were 
always  thrown  up,  their  upper-compartments  being  jshaded 
by  Venetian  blinds :  and  as  the  view  from  these  windows 
was  exquisitely  beautiful,  these  external  beauties  were  no 
Wd  finish  to  the  picture ;  especially  as  the  odour  of  it  viy 
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Vagrant  flowers,  placed  in  vases  in  difierent  parts  of  the 
jToom,  and  the  warbling  of  various  birds  on  the  trees  With- 
<yut,  were  calculated  to  furnish  as  detightful  a  feast  to  some 
of  the  other  senses,  as  those  which  were  here  provided 
ibr  the  gratification  of  the  eye.  The  objects  seen  from  the 
-  window  were,  a  lawn,  which  sloped  down  to  a  large  and 
noble  piece  of  water,  encircled  by  trees,  many  of  which 
were  exotic;  and  beyond  these,  certain  woody  knolls, 
intersected  by  small  valleys  marked  to  the  eye  by  their 
deeper  shade.  A  blue  upland  in  the  remote  distance 
finished  this  exquisite  picture*. 

A  very  great  degree  of  sense,  judgment,  wit,  beauty,  and 
spri^htlmeiBS,  was  certainly  not  necessary  to  set  off  a  lady 
of  high  rank,  elegantly  dressed,  and  desiring  to  make  her- 
self agreeable  in  a  situation  like  this ;  especially  as  most  of 
her  visiters  were  common  characters,  and  as  lady  Harriet 
could,  and  often  did,  speak  very  eloquently  on  the  subject 
of  maternal  tenderness,  &c.  ^c.  It  is  hot  to  be  wondered 
at,  therefore,  if  she  was  held  forth  in  the  neighbourhood  as 
the  very  prototype  of  Madame  Genlis's  La  bonne  mercj  al- 
though it  often  happened,  that  she  did  not  see  her  children 
during  more  than  an  hour  in  the  morning,  and  in  an  even- 
ing only  for  that  interval  when  they  were  permitted  to  be 
present  in  the  dining-room  and  drawing-room;  leaving 
them  in  the  mean  time  with  an  inexperienced  governess, 
who,  although  mistress  of  some  accomplishments,  had  not 
the  smallest  idea  of  forming  the  mind,  directing  the  princi- 
ples, or  even  making  the  best  of  her  pupils'  time  in  an  or- 
dinary way.  With  respect  to  religion.  Miss  Hartley  knew 
iiothing  but  its  most  common  forms ;  and  as  to  neatness, 
order,  and  economy;  this  director  of  youth  had  as  little 
notion  of  them  as  of  algebra  or  conic  sections.  With  such 
a  head,  we  may  imagine  that  the  school-room  and  sleep- 
ing apartments  belonging  to  these  young  ladies  exhibited 
no  very  striking  specimens  of  accurate  arrangement ;  but 
as  the  young  people  were  profusely  supplied  with  books, 
paper,  materials  for  drawing,  toys,  and  trinkets,  every 
place  which  they  occupied  was  scattered  with  these  arti- 
cles, many  of  them  in  a  torn  and  dilapidated  state,  and  not 
a  few  utterly  destroyed. 

If  we  consider  that  what  children  are  with  respect  to 
their  books  and  toys,  they  will  probably  hereafter  become 
T  2       ' 
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with  regard  to  their  more  important  poBsecHsionB,  and  that 
the  same  unprincipled  carelessness  which  rendered  them 
incapable  of  arrangiDg  a  cabinet,  or  taking  care  of  a  draw- 
ing-box, will  hemfler  prevent  them  from  managing  an 
estate,  or  ordering  a  family— in  this  view  of  the  case,  in- 
stead of  ma]dng  vain  and  Polish  excuses  for  their  careless- 
ness, we  ought  to  set  ourselves  strenuously  to  correct  it, 
and  to  subdue  the  disposition  from  which  it  proceeds.  It 
is  impossible  indeed  for  the  most  pious  and  careAil  parent 
to  cl^ge  the  heart  of  a  young  perik>n,  or  to  make  hhn  a 
lover  of  God  who  by  nature  is  a  child  of  wrath ;  this  must 
he  the  work  of  a  more  powerful  hand  than  that  of  man. 
But  decent,  orderly,  and  economical  habits  may  be  induced 
by  the  parent  or  teacher ;  and  surely,  when  grace  is  given, 
these  will  smooth  the  way  to  the  acquirement  of  those 
humble  Christian  modes  of  conduct,  and  that  scriptural 
self-dmal,  without  which  the  Christian  Character  displays 
a  degree  of  inconsistency  discemable  to  every  eye.  But 
leaving  these  reflections,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  that  pe- 
riod of  my  history  when  the  eldest  daughter  of  Lady  Har- 
riet had  attained  her  thirteenth  year,  and  Fanny,  the 
youngest  child  of  the  family,  her  ninth. 

At  this  period  these  young  people,  when  dressed  fbr  com- 
pany and  in  their  best  modes,  presented  so  pretty  a  family 
group,  that  Lady  Harriet  insisted  upon  having  them  aU 
exhibited  in  a  large  painting,  to  be  placed  over  the  chim- 
ney-piece of  the  great  dining-room :  and  as  the  artist  ex- 
ecuted his  work  with  some  taste.  Lady  Harriet  was  not 
a  little  pleased  with  the  i>erformance ;  especially  as  she  her- 
self appeared  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  picture,  to  much 
advantage  in  her  favourite  charact^  of  La  botme  mere. 
These  children  were  all  extremely  fair,  had  beautiful  li^ht 
hair,  together  with  that  air  of  ease  and  superior  breeding 
which  is  rarely  discoverable  among  persons  in  low  life ;  be- 
cause young  people  being  extremely  imitative,  however 
carefully  educated,  in  inferior  society,  are  apt  to  copy  the 
ordinary  manners  of  those  with  whom  they  converse.  But 
masmuch  as  coarse  maimers  are  not  a  necessary  accompa- 
niment of  humhle  lifb,  we  may  hope  that,  as  reu^ous  feel- 
ing makes  its  way  in  society,  a  better  style  of  manners  may 
also  prevail  among  the  lower  orders ;  in  which  case  we 
ehall  see  elegance  united  with  indigence,  and  the  8hq>herd- 
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«n  of  ArcadiaiL  fiuijy  actaaUy  inhabiting  the  rustic  cot- 
tage in  our  own  neighbourhood. 

%ut  notwithstanding  the  apparent  elegance  and  delicacy 
of  these  young  people,  the  two  elder,  especially,  were  ordi- 
naij  characters,  and  the  youngest  a  little  spoiled  ^vouiite : 
while  Dorothea,  who  had  more  mental  energy  than  her 
sisters,  displayed  that  ener^  in  a  thousand  caprices ;  in 
wliich  she  continually  risked  the  anger  of  her  governess, 
the  censures  of  her  motherland  the  displeasure  of  her  sis- 
ters. But  as  neithepthe  one  nor  the  other  of  these  gave  oc- 
casion to  the  adoption  of  such  measures  as  might  effectu- 
ally correct  her  evil  habits,  she  regarded  them  with  utter 
contempt,  pursuing  her  own  devices  in  that  way  which 
most  pleased  or  best  suited  her  at  the  moment.  Margarita, 
who  differed,  as  I  before  said,  from  her  cousins  so  sightly 
in  appearance  as  always  to  pass  with  strangers  as  one  of  the 
family,  though  on  a  closer  inspection  there  was  much  great- 
er animation  in  her  eyes,  and  much  more  spirit  in  her  ge- 
neral physiognomy,  made  her  way  with  the  rest  as  well  as 
could  be  expected;  being  sometimes  the  companion  of 
Dorothea's  whims,  and  sometimes  an  imitator  of  her  more 
demure  sisters. 

Nevertheless,  as  Miss  Hartley  could  not  be  persuaded 
that  Lady  Harriet  could  possibly  love  her  niece  as  well  as 
her  own  children,  and  as  this  young  lady's  attentions  to 
each  individual  were  always  duly  weighed  and  measured 
by  what  she  conceived  to  be  Lady  Harriet's  feelings  towards 
that  individual,  she  made  a  point  of  laying  every  misdemea 
nour  of  her  pupils  to  the  door  of  Margarita;  so  that, 
whenever  Lady  Harriet  had  occasion  to  find  fault.  Miss 
Hartley  never  iailed  to  fix  the  blame  on  Miss  Margarita, 
though  in  a  manner  so  artful  and  wily,  that  Lady  Harriet 
seldom  observed  it.  If  a  book  was  torn,  Miss  Hartley 
would  sav,  '<  I  think  that  was  the  book  Miss  Margarita  was 
reading  last."  If  any  trinket  was  lost  or  broken,  Miss 
Hartley  would  say,  very  quietly,  <<  Did  I  not  see  you  with 
it,  Miss  Margarita,  the  other^y  ?" 

Lady  Harriet  on  tiiese  occasions  would  not  seldom  say, 
'  Margarita  is  a  very  careless  girl ;  I  shall  be  much  dis- 
pleased if  she  does  not  henceforward  take  more  care." 

The  difficulties  which  little  Margarita  had  to  endure, 
were,  in  fact,  not  very  severe,  but  they  had,  nevertheless 
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ihnn  their  cohtiinuil  preflsure,  a  cansiderable  eflfect  on  her 
character,  which  was  decidedly  more.serions  than  that  of 
her  cousins ;  and  as  she  advanced  in  years  this  thooghtful- 
ness  increased. 

Ahout  this  time  an  elderly  lady,  an  aunt  of  Iiady  Harri- 
et's, and  one  who,  from  her  residence  at  Windsor,  was  much 
acquainted  with  what  was  going  forward  at  coiut,  came  to 
pay  a  long  visit  at  Mowbray-hall,  for  such  was  the  name 
of  Lady  Harriet's  residence.  This  lady  had  many  intimate 
acquaintances  among  the  pious  people  of  that  day.  Sun- 
day-schools,  and  works  of  the  same  tendency,  were  at  this 
time  just  coming  as  it  were  into  fashion;  or  rather,  I 
should  say,  that  at  this  period  there  appeared  the  dawn 
of  that  light  which  we  trust  will  still  increase  until  it  shall 
have  attained  unto  the  glory  of  perfect  day.  A  little 
before  this  old  lady  (by  name  Lady  Susan  King)  left  Wind- 
sor, Her  Majesty,  Queen  Charlotte  had  expressed  a  wish 
for  a  practical  book  on  the  proper  method  of  distributing 
and  regulating  charity,  and  had  deared  that  excellent  wo- 
man, Mrs.  Trunmer^  to  write  and  publish  a  work  on  this 
subject.  This  work  which  was  entitled  The  Economy  of 
Charily ^  was  accordingly  written  and  published  pureuant 
to  the  desire  of  her  Majebty;  and  having  just  made  its 
appearance  in  the  great  world,  afforded  much  subject  of 
discourse,  not  only  to  those  ladies  of  the  "first  circles  who 
really  had  it  at  heart  to  do  the  most  extensive  good,  but 
also  to  those  who  particularly  wished  to  be  thought  cha- 
ritable and  humane.  Among  the  first  of  these  two  descrip- 
tions was  Lady  Susan;  it  therefore  cannot  be  wondered  at 
if  the  economy  of  charity  and  other  subjects  suggested  by 
this  little  work  supplied  many  topics  of  conversation  to  Lady 
Susan  during  her  visit.  And  Lady  Harriet,  though  neither 
possessing  the  piety  nor  the  benevolence  of  her  aunt,  was  at 
once  too  polite  and  too  anxious  to  be  in  the  feishion,  not  to 
endeavour  to  appear  deeply  interested  in  the  subject.  To 
do  her  justice,  however,  we  may  also  add,  that  she  had 
some  pressing  desire  to  do  good  among  her  poor  neigh- 
bours ;  and  there  was  something  wonderfully  agreeable  in 
the  idea  of  doing  a  vast  deal  of  good  at  a  very  little  ex 
pense.  But  this  lady  never  took  into  conaderation,  that 
the  very  ground- work  of  a  system  for  doing  good  with  lit- 
tle money,  must  be  formed  on  the  idea,  that  time,  thought, 
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mad  ingenuity  are  to  be  exercised,  in  order  to  make  this  plan 
of  economv  to  answer  in  any  degree :  otherwise  she  would 
no  doubt  have  shrunk  at  once  from  a  system  which  de- 
manded still  fifreater  sacrifices  than  that  of  money.  How- 
ever, as  I  berore  said,  this  newly-published  work,  this  book 
which  was  written  at  the  express  request  of  Her  Majesty, 
afforded  much  subject  of  discourse  at  Mowbray-hall,  during 
Lady  Susan's  visit.  And  as  one  ^food  thing  frequently  leads 
to  another,  Lady  Susan  took  this  occasion'to  speak  to  her 
niece  on  several  other  subjects  having  reference  to  charity, 
self-denial,  and  other  duties  of  a  like  nature.  Lady  Susan 
on  one  occasion  began  her  discourse  by  speaking  of  the 
true  source  of  charity,  which  she  maintained  was  self-de- 
nial. Whence  she  proceeded  to  remark,  that,  with  respect 
to  her  own  sex,  the  love  of  dress,  the  ardent  desire  of  or- 
namenting their  own  persons,  was  the  passion  which  dried 
up  the  fountain  of  charity  in  the  larger  number  of  female 
hearts. 

<<  Fy !  Lady  Susan,"  said  Lady  Harriet,  <<  thus  to  dispa- 
rage our  sex;  are  there  not  many  fine  gentlemen  about 
town,  and  even  in  the  country,  who  are  quite  as  fond  of 
dress  as  the  ladies  ?" 

<'  There  is  no  general  rule  without  many  exceptions,"  re- 
marked Lady  Susan ;  '*  but  the  love  of  ^ress  is  considered 
as  contemptible  in  men,  you  must  allow,  Lady  Harriet,  and 
they  Are  in  general  ashamed  of  it.  On  the  contrary,  when 
a  young  woman  is  found  to  have  no  taste' for  adorning  her 
person,  she  is  umversally  condemned." 

«« And  very  properly  so,"  said  Lady  Harriet, "  for  of  all 
things  on  earth  nothing  is  so  detestable  as  a  slovenly  fe- 
male." 

«« I  fully  agree  with  you  in  that  remark,"  raid  Lady  Su- 
san, "  and  on  that  very  account  I  dislike  a  woman  who  is 
fond  of  dress ;  for  the  private  habits  of  such  persons  are 
almost  invariably  slattenily." 

<<  I  am  very  glad,  my  good  aunt,"  replied  Lady  Harriet, 
*Hhat  it  was  not  a  gentleman  who  made  that  remark, 
what^er  man  had  dared  to  utter  it,  would  assuredly  have 
incurred  the  utmost  extent  of  my  displeasure." 

The  old  lady  smiled,  and  replied,  "  No  gentleman  of 
course  would  be  so  impolite  as  to  make  such  a  remark  in 
yotr  presence  " 
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^  But,  dear  Lady  Sasan,  do  you  make  tlus  remark  ftom 
observation?  do  you  believe  it  to  be  true?"  returned  Lady 
Harriet. 

<<  In  our  rank  of  life,  my  dear  niece,"  said  Lady  Susan, 
*<  where  every  lady  is  provided  with  a  waiting-maid,  this 
effect  of  the  love  of  dress  is  not  so  easy  to  be  observed. 
A  young  lady  who  has  a  number  of  attendants  tq  correct 
her  deficiencea  of  neatness,  may  be  habituaUy  slattenily, 
and  yet  appear  only  to  be  politely  and  elegantly  cardess. 
But  be  assured,  on  descending  into  lower  life,  we  should 
find,  that  the  finest  ladies  abroad  are  commonly  the  most 
slovenly  at  home ;  and  that  the  female  who  is  most  elabo- 
rately adorned  in  her  drawing-room,  is  frequently  the  most 
negligent  in  her  private  apartments." 

'<  A  new  idea  this,  Lady  Susan,"  said  Lady  Harriet,"  "I 
must  consider  tbe  doctrine  a  little  before  I  msert  it  in  my 
creed." 

Lady  Susan  took  no  notice  of  this  remark  or  the  ironical 
manner  in  which  it  was  uttered,  but  proceeded  to  lament 
the  increasing  love  of  dress  in  the  present  age.  '^  When  I 
was  a  child,"  said  she,  *'  that  is,  forty  or  fifty  years,  ago,  the 
usual  dress  of  a  cottager  was  a  striped  woollen  jacket  and 
petticoat,  a  blue  apron,  a  check  handkerchief,  short  sleeves, 
by  which  the  arm  was  left  bare  for  hard  work,  the  hair 
tightly  combe's  up  under  a  clean  mob  cap,  and  a  flat  felt 
hat :  but  now  the  grandaughters  of  the  good  women  who 
wore  the  dress  I  have  described,  appear  in  printed  cotton 
gowns,  with  long  sleeves,  the  ends  of  which  are  dipped  into 
every  thing  about  which  their  hands  are  employed,  their 
long  hair  in  ourl-papers,  dirty  muslin  caps,  and  straw  bon 
nets  with  faded  ribands — and  to  go  a  litde  higher,  the  ser 
vant  whose  station  would  formerly  have  entitled  her  to  a 
brown  stuff  gown  and  clean  check  apron,  now  appears  in 
such  mode  and  fashion  of  dress  as  her  master's  daughter 
would  in  time  past  have  thought  quite  sufficient  for  her 
Sunday  appearance.  If  we  go  a  little  higher,  the  little 
tradesman's  wife  dresses  as  the  Squire's  lady  would  former- 
ly have  done,  the  lady  of  the  Squire  imitates  the  Viscoun- 
ess,  the  Viscountess  the  Dutchess,  and  the  Dutchess  the 
Princess.  Thus  the  rage  for  personal  ornament  universally 
prevails,  producing  in  every  rank  of  society  evils  of  a  greater 
or  less  degree.  The  lote  of  dress  in  the  lowest  ranks,"  oon- 
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tmued  Lady  Suean, "  and  in  those  somewlmt  above  the  low- 
est, is  productiye  perhaps  of  more  gross  vice  than  any  other 
passion  whatever.  There  are  no  lengtiis  of  sin  to  which  the 
daughters  of  the  poor  are  not  continuaUy  led  by  this  in- 
ducement. Much  has  been  said,  mnch  has  been  written  on 
this  subject ;  but  as  yet  the  evil  continues  to  rage  with  in- 
creasingf  violence,  to  the  subversion  of  order  and  happiness, 
and  win  continue  so  to  do,  till  the  higher  classes  make  a 
stand,  and  render  the  love  of  ornament  contemptible  and  dk- 
graceful  by  the  display  of  a  better  taste.  The  effects  of  the 
love  of  dress,"  continued  the  old  lady,  ^  in  young  females  of 
the  middle  classes  and  of  moderate  fortunes  are  not  so 
grossly  immoral,  it  is  true,  as  among  the  lowest  classes ; 
that  is,  it  does  not  produce  absolutely  criminal  conduct,  or 
bring  the  parties  to  open  shame.    But  I  am  sorry  to  see, 
that  even  in  the  middle  classes  of  society,  young  females 
are  in  |feneral  so  much  occupied  in  dress,  that  the  greater 
part  of  their  time,  their  thoughts,  and  the  whole  of  their 
pocket  money,  are  sacrificed  to  it.  The  love  of  dress  makes 
them  selfish  in  the  extreme ;  not  only  rendering  them  care- 
less of  the  poor,  but  often  leading  them  to  press  their  pa- 
rents beyond  what  is  convemeut  in  affording  them  the  means 
of  indulging  this  passion.  Those  precious  hours  which  might 
be  so  usefmly  employed  in  the  service  of  God,  and  those 
powers  of  mind  wMch  are  capable  of  a  progressive  improve- 
ment to  all  eternity,  are  all  sacrificed  by  them  to  this  one 
silly  desire,  not  merely  of  looking  elegant,  or  of  making  a 
respectable  appearance  in  the  world,  but  of  ornamenting, 
varying,^^d  new  modeling  their  clothes,  without  any  re- 
ference to  that  which  is  pure,  that  which  is  lovely,  or  that 
which  is  of  good  report.  And  I  wish,"  continued  Lady  Su- 
san, '<  that  truth  would  permit  me  to  say,  that  youn^or  single 
women  only  are  liable  to  this  kind  of  folly :  but  neither  age, 
nor  inconvenient  circumstances,  nor  natural  deformity,  are 
sufiicient  to  render  women  rational  on  these  subjects.  How 
often  have  we  reason  to  deplore  the  selfisliness  of  mothers 
of  families  displayed  on  these  occasions !  and  how  often 
do  we  see  the  love  of  dress  indulged  at  the  expense  of  a  hus- 
band who  is  perhaps  wearing  out  his  constitution  in  exer- 
tions to  provide  a  comfortable  mamtenance  for  his  family !" 
"In  the  still  higher  classes  of  life,"  contmued  Lady 
dusan,   '  we  may  trace  the  ruin  of  families  too  often  to 
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that  female  vanity  which  is  displayed  in  the  lore  of  dreaa, 
where  the  lady  expends  what  would  ahnost  maintam 
her  household,  at  the  milliner's  and  jeweller's;  not  to 
calculate  the  mischief  she  does  by  her  example,  and  the 
encouragement  she  gives  to  the  same  vanity  in  all  her 
dependents." 

«^  WeU,  but  my  dear  aunt,"  said  Lady  Harriet,  ^  what 
would  become  of  our  tradesmen  and  manufacturers,  if  you 
could  persuade  all  our  youn^  people  to  lay  by  their  pocket 
money,  instead  of  spending  it  upon  their  own  pretty  per- 
sons ?  what  a  strange  revolution  would  your  system  make 
in  the  state  of  the  nation  ?" 

Lady  Susan  smiling  with  much  good-humour,  thus  re 
plied :  '<  Dear  niece,  lar  be  from  me  the  wish  to  mjure  my 
country,  or  to  hurt  a  smffle  individual  of  its  inhabitants. 
On  'the  contrary,  I  womd  not  wish  the  females  of  the 
present  age  to  spend  one  farthing  less  with  their  trades- 
people ;  but  I  would  wish  those  who  have  more  than  is  re* 
quisite  for  themselves,  to  devote  their  surplus  in  clothing 
the  widow  and  the  fiitherless :  and  I  ask  you  my  dear  niece, 
if  I  have  fifty  pounds  to  spend  with  my  mercer,  does  it 
much  matter  to  him,  or  to  the  interest  of  trade  in  general, 
if  I  spend  it  in  coarse  cloth  instead  of  cambric,  or  in  ordi- 
nary prints  instead  of  superfine  ?" 

"  O  but,"  said  Lady  Harriet,  "  there  are  all  my  dear 
friends  the  milliners  in  Bond-street,  and  elsewhere,  Madame 
Blonde  and  Madame  la  Fleur,  with  a  thousand  others ;  be- 
sides all  the  pretty  little  dress-makers  and  sempstresses 
about  town,  what  is  to  become  of  them  ?" 

('  Why,"  returned  Lady  Susan, ^*  if  the  same  money  is  to 
be  spent  by  our  young  ladies,  though  on  different  objects, 
according  to  my  new  plan,  we  must  engage  some  of  these 
hands,  wnicji  are  thus  thrown  out  of  employment,  either  in 
working  for  the  poor,  or  instructing  them  in  reading  and 
needle-work.  jEleraember  my  dear  niece,  that  I  am  not 
advising  our  young  ladies  to  lay  by  their  money,  but  to 
employ  it  in  a  new  channel." 

"Veiy  good!"  said  Lady  Harriet, smiling^, '< excellent, 
mdeed  !  Well,  1  heartily  wish  that  you  and  the  philan- 
thropic Mrs.  Trimmer,  may  be  able,  between  you,  to  make 
the  Economy  of  Charity  a  favourite  study  of  our  young 
people;  and  if  you  win  provide  for  the  little  dress  makers 
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ind  my  dear  Madame  la  Blonde,  T  shall  make  no  objeeUoa 
to  this  new  order  of  things.  But  I  think  you  must  begin 
by  establishing  some  sumptuary  laws,  and  by  fixing  some 
form  of  dress  which  must  on  no  account  aibnit  of  any 
variation'" 

Lady  i9usan  courteously  listened,  while  her  niece  con 
tinued  to  this  effect .- — **  But,  my  dear  aunt,  you  must  per- 
mit me  as  the  mother  of  ibur  unmarried  daughters,  to  re> 
quest  that  this  new  attire  may  be  very  becommg.  Let  as 
have  something  yery  picturesque,  I  beseech  you.  Do  not 
dress  us  all  like  Quakers,  I  veiv  earnestly  entreat  you. — 
Think  what  my  sufferings  would  be,  if  compelled  to  intro- 
duce my  daughters  at  court  in  quilled  mobs  and  night- 
gowns of  Gros  de  Naples  de  Tourterelle." 

Lady  Susan  made  no  answer,  no  doubt  thinking  thai 
she  had  already  said  enough,  as  her  auditor  was  in  that 
kind  of  mood  which  inclines  persons  to  turn  every  thing 
the^  hear  into  ridicule.  And  when  she  left  Mowbray-HaU, 
which  was  shortly  afterward,  she  perhaps  went  away  per- 
suaded that  she  might  have  sparea  herself  the  expense  of 
presenting  the  Economy  of  Charity  to  Lady  Harriet,  which 
she  had  done  on  her  first  arrival  in  the  country,  having  pre- 
viously taken  care  to  have  it  bound  in  such  a  manner  as 
might  not  dis^ace  her  niece's  elegant  work-table.  But  the 
Holy  Bible  saith,  Caul  thy  bread  on  the  toatersy  and  after 
many  days  thou  ihaltfind  U»  And  this  as  will  tiler  appear 
was  the  case  with  the  excellent  Lady  Susan. 

We  now,  however,  proceed  with  our  historv  of  the 
Economy  of  Charity, — After  Lady  Susan  had  left  Mowbray- 
HaU,  this  volume  lay  on  Lady  Harriet's  table  in  her  draw- 
ing room  till  her  bookseller  sent  her  an  assortment  of  new 
novels  from  town.  On  which  occasion  it  was  thrown  upon 
an  elegant  little  book-case  in  the  same  room;  where  it  pro- 
bably might  have  remained  for  some  time,  if  Master  Ro- 
bert, wanting  some  amusement,  and  having  no  better  at 
hand,  had  not  taken  it  into  his  head,  one  afternoon,  to  reach 
it  down  from  the  shelf,  when,  having  turned  over  its  leaves 
for  some  time,  he  bethought  himself  of  drawing  Uie  sem- 
blance of  a  cat  precisely  over  Ijhe  place  where  his  aunt's 
name  was  written.  This  piece  of  unmannerly  wit  having 
been  observed  by  his  sister  Dorothea,  she  carried  the  book 
up  in  high  glee  mto  the  school-room,  and  handed  it  round 
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to  the  whole  party,  unchecked  by  Mias  Hartley^  who  wat 
by  no  means  attached  to  Lady  Susan,  whose  sentiments, 
she  said,  were  very  uncommon,  and  quite  out  of  date. 

When  Master  Robert's  wit  had  affordedmerriment  to  his 
sisters  for  about  a  week,  it  became  as  much  out  of  date  as 
the  Economy  ff  Charity  itself,  and  the  book  which  con- 
tained this  inimitable  sample  of  the  young  gentleman's  re- 
fined satire  was  forgotten  and  thrown  aside  mto  a  cupboard 
in  the  school-room,  which  contained  a  heterogeneous  as- 
sortment of  broken  toys,  torn  books,  and  cracked  slates. 

Some  time  after  this,  during  the  interval  of  a  deep  snow 
which  confined  the  young  people  for  many  days  to  the 
house,  little  Mar^rita,  w£>  was  commonly  made  account- 
able for  every  thmg  of  any  consequence  that  was  lost  in 
the  school-room,  was  one  day  searching  for  some  stray  arU- 
cle  in  this  grand  repository  of  rubbish,  when  she  was  led  to 
open  this  book  of  which  we  have  spoken  so  frequently ; 
and  being  attracted  by  the  story  of  a  poor  woman,  therein 
related,  who  brought  her  child  to  school  in  a  dress  entirely 
composed  of  patches,  she  put  the  book  by  and  from  that 
time  fbrmany  days  devoted  every  spare  moment  to  the 
reading  of  it,  her  young  mind,  by  the  divine  blessing,  being 
quite  occupied  with  the  ideas  it  suggested. 

Margarita  was  at  this  time  about  twelve  years  of  age ; 
a  period  when  the  mind  often  opens  rapiuy,  and  when 
children  often  begin  to  think  and  act  for  themselves 
<*  What  book  is  that.  Miss  Margarita,"  said  Miss  Hartley, 
one  day,  to  the  little  ffirl,  *^  which  you  are  puzzling  over 
there  from  morning  tm  night  ?" 

"  The  Economy  of  Charity,  Ma'am,"  replied  Margarita. 

'« The  Economy  of  Charity  /"  repeated  Miss  Hsuiley : 
^  what  nonsense !  the  most  economical  way  of  being  elm- 
ritable  is,  in  my  opinion,  to  keep  every  thing  for  ourselves. 
Charity  begins  at  home,  they  say ;  and  so  does  economy  : 
BO  the  person  who  takes  the  best  care  of  himself  is  the  one, 
I  should  think,  who  best  understands  the  economy  of  cha- 
rity." So  saying,  she  laughed  heartily  and  was  joined  by 
all  her  pupils  bat  Margarita,  who  simply  answered,  as  she 
turned  over  the  leaves  of  the  book,  <'  No,  Ma'am,  that  is 
not  the  meaning  of  it :  the  Economy  qf  Charity  is  about  the 
way  to  do  good  without  spending  money." 

^^  Yes,  yes, '  said  Miss  Hartley,  renewing  her  laughter, 
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'*  I  underatand  it--do]ng  good  without  mpeDdang  money : 
we  can  all  comprehend  this  secret — doing  good  to  our- 
selves, and  keeping  our  money  in  our  pockets  into  the 
bargain." 

'(  But,  Ma'am/'  said  Margarita,  <*  it  is  dedicated  to  the 
queen  ?" 

**  Well,  and  so  it  should  be,"  replied  Miss  Hartley.  *<  1 
am  sure,  if  I  were  a  queen,  I  would  patronize  that  book.** 

From  this  time,  as  often  as  Margarita  took  up  the  bode 
in  question,  she  became  the  object  of  Miss  Hartley's  jests : 
but  she  had  been  so  much  used  to  be  laughed  at  by  Afiss 
Hartley,  that  her  merriment  now  afiectcd  her  the  less. 
Dorothea  was  the  only  one  of  her  cousins  to  whom  Mar- 
garita was  in  the  habit  of  speaking  with  confidence.  Do- 
rothea was  sometimes  good  tempered,  though  foil  of  le- 
vity; and  although  she  would  often  join  in  a  laugh  against 
Margarita,  yet  she  generally  took  her  part  when  m  dis- 
tress. It  was  thereS>re  natural  for  her  to  impart  to  this 
her  young  companion,  the  new  ideas  which  the  Economy 
of  Charity  had  suggested ;  and,  accordingly,  the  first  day 
when  the  weather  would  permit  them  to  walk  out,  she 
thus  addressed  her : «'  I  wish,  Dorothea,"  said  she,  ^  I  wish 
you  would  read  that  book." 

«  What  book  ?"  said  the  other. 

*<  I  mean  Mrs.  Trimmer's  book  :  the  Economy  qfCha 
rity." 

<«  O  !  the  book  Robert  calls  the  Cat-Book  ?**  sud  Doro- 
thea. 

<'  Yes,"  replied  Margarita,  smiling ;  **  you  cannot  think 
how  pretty  it  is.  There  are  so  many  nice  stories  in  it ; 
and  I  have  been  thinking  I  should  like  to  do  the  same." 

«  What  do  you  mean  ?"  said  Dorothea. 

^  O,  I  mean,"  replied  Margarita,  '<  that  I  should  like  to 
do  the  same  things  as  the  la£es  in  that  book." 

«  What  things  ?"  said  Dorothea. 

<<  I  mean,"  said  Margarita,  '<  to  save  money,  and  take 
care  of  my  things,  that  I  may  do  good." 

Dorothea  stared  with  all  her  nught ;  (for  genteel  young 
ladies  sometimes  stare,  or,  at  least,  young  ladies  of  genteel 
families ;)  and  then,  uttering  a  loud  laugh,  she  called  to 
her  governess  who  was  a  little  before,  saying,  "  Hartley, 
I  say,  Hartley,  do  you  know  what  Margarita  says  ^^—she 
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wants  to  save  het  money  to  do  good,  like  the  ladies  in  tha 
Economy  of  Charity" 

<'  The  economy  of  nonsense,"  repeated  Miss  Hartley ; 
"  I  am  sick  of  the  very  name  of  that  hook.  I  heg.  Miss 
Marfirarita,  that  we  may  hear  no  more  of  it :  I  hefieve  I 
shalf  bum  it  the  next  time  that  I  can  lay  my  hands  upon 
it." 

"  I  will  take  care  that  you  shall  not  lay  your  hands  on  it 
then,"  muttered  Margarita. 

**  Que  marmottez  vous  14  Mademoiselle  ?"  said  Miss 
Hartley. 

*'  Nothing,  nothing,"  said  Dorothea,  good  humouredly, 
placing  her  hand  on  ner  cousin's  mouth,  and  drawing  her 
a  little  back,  adding  these  words :  «  Come  now,  Marga- 
rita, don't  be  angry  with  me;  for  I  am  sure  you  are.  I 
only  wanted  to  tease  you  a  little :  and  now,  to  make  it  up, 
I  will  hear  all  you  have  to  say." 

"Well,  T  was  going  to  tell  you,"  said  the  little  girl, 
<<that  I  want  to  save  some  of  my  money,  in  order  to  do 
good  with  it:  and  I  think  that  I  could  very  soon  save 
enough  to  put  some  poor  little  girl  to  school." 

^  To  school  ?"  said  Dorothea ;  *'  to  what  school  f  Do 
you  mean  the  boarding  school  at  S — — ,  where  the  two 
Miss  Dalzel's  are  ?" 

"  No,  no,"  said  Marganta, « to  be  sure  I  do  not ;  that  is 
a  school  for  gentlemen's  daughters ;  I  mean  such  a  little 
school  as  Mrs.  Green's,  at  the  lodge  in  the  park.  Mrs. 
Green  receives  only  four-pence  a  week  for  each  scholar. 
I  inquired  of  the  house  maid,  and  she  told  me  so:  and 
four-pence  a  week  only  comes  to  seventeen  shillings  and 
four-pence  a  year.  Why,  Dorothea  I^pent  twice  that  sum 
when  I  was  last  at  I—,  in  buying  my  wax  doll,  which 
Robert  broke ;  and  my  doU's  cradle,  and  the  set  of  tea- 
things  which  Fanny  threw  down  on  Celia's  birth  day :  and 
some  other  little  things  which  I  have  lost." 

*<  But  I  don't  see  any  use  in  putting  children  to  such  a 
school  as  Jenny  Green's,"  said  Dorothea.  «  What  can  they 
learn  there  ?" 

**  O,  I  don't  know,"  said  Margarita  :  <<  but  Mrs.  Green 
teaches  them  something,  I  dare  say." 

"But  four-pence  a  week  !"  returned  Dorothea  ;  "  who 
will  thank  you  for  paying  four-pence  a  week  for  them ' 
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it  is  80  very  little,  any  body  e&n  pay  four-pence  a  week,  if 
they  want  their  children  to  go  to  shooL" 

'<  O  !  but  the  Economy  of  Charity  says,  that  Bome  poor 
people  cannot  pay  even  four-pence  a  weeli  for  their  chil- 
dren's schooling,  though  they  would  like  them  to  be 
taught." 

«  Don't  say,  *l%e  Economy  of  Charity y*  Margarita,"  re- 
plied Dorothea,  "say,  <  77ie  Cat^Book.'  " 

<«  I  do  not  care  what  you  call  the  book,"  replied  Marga- 
rita, reddening,  '*  nor  do  I  inind  your  laughter ;  I  still  say, 
that  I  should  like  to  put  a  little  child  to  school." 

<^I  am  sure  I  don't  want  to  hinder  you,"  replied  Doro* 
thea.  ^  But  of  this  1  am  certain,  that  old  dame  Green 
cannot  teach  the  children  any  thing  worth  learning." 

"  Now  Dorothea,"  replied  Margarita,  "  if  you  will  per- 
suade Miss  Hartley,  the  next  fine  morning,  to  take  us  a 
walk  to  the  end  of  Jhe  park  towards  Mrs.  Green's,  I  will 
forgive  you  all  ^our  laji|?hter." 

<'  Well,  I  wMl,"  sfiid  Dorothea :  "  so  now  be  in  a  good 
humour,  Margarita ;  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  you  look 
very  cross." 

<*  No,  not  cross,"  replied  the  other ;  *<  only  I  am  thinking 
about  putting  this  child  to  school." 

Thus  ended  the  conversation ;  for  at  that  moment  Mas- 
ter Robert  shook  a  bough  of  a  high  shrub,  that  was  co- 
vered with  small  icicles,  over  the  two  little  girls,  which 
made  them  run  up  for  protection  to  the  party  before. 

A  few  days  after  this,  on  occasion  of  a  hard  frost  and 
sunny  morning,  Margarita  reminded  Dorothea  of  her  pro- 
mise to  solicit  Miss  Hartley  to  take  them  to  the  end  of  the 
park.  The  young  lady,  accordingly,  being  seated  by  Miss 
Hartley,  began  cautiously  to  bring  the  matter  about :  for 
she  had  found  out  by  long  experience,  that  crooked  ways 
commonly  answered  better  with  her  governess  than  straight- 
forward dealings.  And  thus  this  young  lady  was  early 
taught  to  practise  dissimulation  by  the  capricious  temper 
of  her  tutoress.  «'  It  is  a  fine  day.  Miss  Hartley,"  said  she , 
"  you  must  take  us  a  very  long  walk  this  morning." 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  Miss  Hartley  ;  "  don't  mention  such 
a  thing.  I  shall  perish  with  cold,  if  I  go  an  inch  further 
than  the  long  south  wall  of  the  kitchen  garden." 

On  hearing  this,  Miss  Dorothea  pouted  out  her  lips 
Q  2 
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threw  down  her  woric,  and  began  to  beat  the  legs  ot  Che 
table  with  her  feet  as  if  she  had  been  practising  upon  a 
dnun  with  them* 

''  Sit  still,  liiflB  Dorothea,"  said  Miss  Hartley. 

« I  cannot  sit  still,"  said  the  yoong  ladj.  ^  I  want  to 
take  a  long  walk.  I  shall  not  be  quiet  to>day.  If  I  do  not 
take  some  means  to  tire  my  feet  they  will  not  be  still." 

^  How  ridicoloos !"  said  Miss  Hartley. 

^  It's  very  true,  notwithstanding,"  sud  Miss  Dorothea ; 
*'  I  must  wuk,  or  I  shall  be  cm  the  fidgets  all  day." 

MisB  Hartley  again  expreased  her  dissatisfaction :  on 
which,  Dorothea  contrived  to  give  the  table  soch  a  jirk  as 
nearly  to  overset  it ;  and  actually  did  so  far  succeed  as  to 
throw  aU  that  was  upon  it  on  her  sisters'  laps.  At  this 
the  young  ladies  laughed  heartily ;  and  as  Miss  Hartley 
joined  in  the  laugh,  Dorothea  gamed  her  point,  and  the 
walk  into  the  park  was  determined  iqpon. 

As  soon  as  the  little  party  was  out  of  the  shrubbery, 
and  had  entered  the  park,  Dorothea  and  Margarita  sepa- 
rating themselves  a  little  from  the  rest  of  the  party,  Mar- 
garita congratulated  her  cousin  upon  the  skill  wi^  which 
she  had  carried  her  point ;  after  which  she  began  to  tell 
her  little  plans  about  her  child.  *<  I  have  thought  of  a 
child,"  she  said.  *<  It  is  the  poor  woman's  daughter  who 
weeds  in  the  shrubbery ;  old  Martha  Lawley  the  widow, 
you  know;  who  is  so  civil  when  we  go  by,  and  courtesies 
80  very  low.  She  has  one. little  grandchild,  who  stands  by 
her  and  carries  away  the  weeds,  little  Rachel  Careless ;  I 
asked  her  name  one  day.  She  is  a  pretty  little  girl ;  but 
I  don't  think  she  can  read.  You  know  who  I  mean,  Dcnro- 
thea,  you  have  seen  her  a  ^ousand  times.  She  wears  a 
little  old  straw  hat ;  you  must  have  seen  her." 

"To  be  sure  I  have,"  said  Dorothea :  "  do  jrou  think  I 
have  no  eyes  ?  I  have  seen  her  ten  thousand  times  !  But 
you  call  her  little  ;  she  is  nearly  as  big  as  yourself." 

<«  Well  that  will  not  signify,"  said  Margarita. 

"  Think  of  my  tilting  the  table  over,"  said  Dorothea, 
'<  Did  you  not  laugh  when  you  saw  aU  the  things  sliding 
down  so  nicely?  I  only  wish  Miss  Hartley's  china  ink- 
stand had  been  upon  it.  O !  with  what  glee  should  I  have 
seen  it  ffo  smash  upon  th^  floor  I  She  is  so  proud  of  that 
inkstand." 
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MiiTganta  made  no  direct  answer  to  Dorothea's  last 
speech  ;  although  she  heard  it  with  her  ears,  it  made  no 
impression  on  her  understanding ;  for  it  had  happened,  or 
rather  I  should  say,  it  had  heen  so  ordered  hy  Providence, 
that  this  same  Economy  of  CharUy  so  filled  this  Uttle  girPs 
mind  with  the  desire  of  discovering  if  she  could  not  do 
some  ^ood  to  the  poor,  that  just  at  this  time  she  coidd  talk 
and  tmnk  of  nothing  e]se  but  what  had  some  reference  to 
this  subject. — ^<  I  have  got  eleven  shillings  left,"  she  said, 
**  of  the  present  Lady  Susan  made  me ;  and  I  shall  have  a 
guinea  at  Christmas — ^you  know  my  &unt  Mowbray  always 
gives  us  a  guinea  a  piece  at  Christmas;  and  I  will  lay  it 
out  in  a  frock  for  Rachel  Careless." 

^^You  are  mad,  Margarita  I  quite  mad  1"  «aid  Dorothea, 
laughing ;  ''  raving  miad  V*  And  so  saying,  she  took  up  a 
handful  of  decaying  leaves  which  were  lymg  by  the  foot- 
path, and  showered  them  all  over  her  cousin;  adding,  ^I 
wish  they  were  so  many  penny-pieces  to  help  forward  your 
economy  of  charity  " 

<«  Thank  you.  Miss  Dorothea,''  said  Margarita,  laughinff 
and  running  away.  '*  I  shall  have  pence  enough  ^r  what  1 
want,  without  wishing  the  leaves  of  the  trees  to  be  turned 
into  money." 

The  little  party  continued  their  course  to  the  utmost 
extent  of  the  park,  under  groves  of  trees  which  were  then 
leafless,  but  which  in  the  summer  afforded  a  shade  imper- 
vious to  the  hottest  rays  of  the  mid-day  sun ;  and  over 
spacious  lawns,  across  which  the  timid  dear  viewed  them 
irom  a  distance;  not  to  speak  of  sundry  dells  and  dingles, 
glades  and  bowers,  in  whidi  the  fairy  queen  might  be  sup- 
posed to  spend  the  moonlight  nights  oi  summer,  amid  en- 
chanted walls  and  ghttering  palaces. 

The  party  at  length  arrived  at  the  most  distant  part  of 
the  park,  where  a  gothic  lodge  and  gateway,  at  the  end  oi^ 
a  noble  avenue,  afforded  a  pleasing,  variety  to  the  prospect. 
One  of  the  doors  of  the  lod^e  opened  into  the  park,  and 
the  other  into  the  pubhc  road. 

Mrs.  Green  was  busy  amon?  her  little  children ;  present- 
mg  with  her  spectacled  nose,  her  toothless  mouth,  and  lit- 
tle mob-cap,  an  object  of  no  small  merriment  to  the  titter- 
ing Dorothea.  The  old  lady  was  however  verv  proud  of 
her  visiters  and  brought  forward  her  best  scholars  and 
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most  ffaudy  samplers  for  their  examiiiaiioii«  The  books 
the  old  lady  used,  were  the  Horn-Book  and  the  Bible,  with 
Watts'  Hymns  and  Catechisms ;  and  it  appeared  that  many 
of  her  little  pupils  could  read  with  considerable  readiness. 

*<  And  all  this  for  four-pence  a  week  !"  said  Miss  Doro- 
thea, laughing.  ^  All  this,  Mrs.  Green,  for  four-pence  a 
week!" 

<<  Yes  Madam,"  said  Mrs.  Green :  '*  except  when  I  teach 
marking.    I  then  add  two-pence  more." 

<<  What!"  said  Miss  Dorothea,  '<  don't  you  charge  more 
than  two-pence  a  week  for  teaching  the  children  to  make 
parrots  with  cherries  in  then:  mouths,  and  Adam  and  Eve, 
and  the  servant?  why  you  give  more  for  the  money  than 
any  body  I  ever  met  with  !"  ^ 

The  old  woman  smiled  and  courtesied,  not  seeing 
through  the  polite  sarcasm  of  her  elegant  visiters. 

«  And,  pray,  what  do  you  charge  for  teaching  manners  ?" 
said  Miss  Hartley ;  "  I  remember  hearing  of  a  school  in 
Worcestershire,  where  two-pence  a  week  was  charged  for 
instructions  in  that  branch  of  polite  knowledge." 

<<  Madam,"  said  the  old  lady,  who  now  be^an  to  see  that 
her  visiters 'were  laughing  at  her,  **  though  I  am  a  poor 
woman,  yet  I  try  to  make  my  children  behave  properly^ 
for  I  consider  good  manners  as  the  best  ornament  of  every 
rank." 

Miss  iJartley  blushed,  for  she  felt  herself  reproved,  al- 
though the  old  woman  had  meant  no  reproof;  so  calling 
her  young  people  to  her,  sh6  hastily  walked  away. 

The  same  evening  Margarita  obtained  permission  from 
Lady  Harriet  to  put  Rachel  Careless  to  school.  The 
favour  was  asked  by  Margarita  with  some  fear  and  trem- 
bling :  but  it  was  immediately  granted  by  Lady  Harriet, 
who  bestowed  as  little  consideration  on  the  subject  as  if 
the  child  had  asked  her  for  a  new  doll :  for  being  deeply 
engaged  at  the  moment  the  request  was  made  wiui  a  new 
novel,  she  answered  '<  Do  what  you  like,  only  don't  trouble 
me ;  and,  I  beseech  you,  keep  oflf  the  sofa,  for,  really,  I 
believe  that  you  have  found  out  the  secret  of  perpetual 
motion." 

There  was  in  the  family  of  Lady  Harriet,  an  old  house- 
keeper of  the  name  of  Hill,  a  woman  of  considerable 
merit  and  respectability ;  and,  lest  I  should  make  my  story 
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too  long,  I  shall  tell  you,  in  a  few  words,  that  little  Mam- 
rita,  having  obtainea  leave  t«  do  what  she  chose  in  thje 
aflOor,  apphed  for  aasistance  to  Mis.  HiQ,  ftcm  whom  she 
effectaally  obtained  all  she  wished.  She  carried  her  poise 
to  this  worthy  person,  informed  her  of  the  plan  that  had 
occapied  her  thoughts,  and  putting  the  money  into  her 
hand,  asked  her  advice  how  it  mi£^ht  be  best  employed  for 
the  little  girl's  benefit.  Mub.  Hill  counted  the  money.  It 
amounted  to  eleven  shillings. 

"  When  do  you  expect  to  get  aj^  more  money,  Miss 
Margarita  ?" 

*'  O,  I  don't  know,"  said  the  little  girl ;  ^  sometimes  I 
have  a  great  deal,  and  sometimes  I  have  none :  but  I  think 
I  shall  have  a  guinea  at  Christmas." 

'<  Well  then,"  said  Mrs.  Hill,  « I  will  tell  you  what  we 
will  do.  We  will  reckon  that  tbds  money  is  to  last  you  one 
^^uarter  of  a  year.  We  will  put  by  four  shillings  and  four^ 
pence  for  the  quarter's  schooling,  and  we  will  take  the  rest 
of  the  money  to  buy  the  little  girl  a  decent  dress." 

'<  O,"  said  Margarita,  *<  I  dare  say  my  aunt  will  give'  me 
leave  to  five  her  some  of  my  old  clothes." 

'<  My  dear,"  said  the  housekeeper,  ^'  your  old  clothes 
are  always  given  to  your  maid;  you  therefore  cannot  take 
them  from  her  in  justice,  because  wheli  she  was  hired  they 
were  promised  to  her.  But,  if  this  were  not  the  case,  your 
clothes  are  not  fit  for  a  poor  child ;  every  one  ought  to  be 
clothed  according  to  their  station.  What  you  wira  to  give 
her  must  therefore  be  bought  for  her ;  and  as  you  wiAhave 
six  shillings  and  eight-pence  left,  I  will  engage  to  procure 
for  you  with  that  money,  every  thing  the  chHd  may  want 
to  make  one  suit,  exceptiug  a  pair  of  shoes ;  and  we  must 
wait  a  little  for  these,  unless  I  can  buy,  from  your  brother's 
servant,  an  old  pair  of  Master  Gerard's,  and  have  them 
mended  up  for  her." 

'  '<  I  have  just  recollected,"  said  Margarita,  at  this  mo- 
ment flushing  high  with  joy, "  that  I  have  got  a^ew  half^ 
crown  in  my  drawing-box,  I  will  fetch  it  in  a  moment ; 
will  that  do  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Mrs.  HiD, "  that  will  be  a  great  help; 
now  we  shall  do." 

'*  And  will  you  procure  materials  for  the  clothes,  dear 
Mrs.  Hill  ?"  said  the  httle  girl,  « and  shall  I  make  them »" 
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<«  I  Will  purchase  them  and  cut  them  out/'  said  the  ^ood 
housekeeper,  *'and  get  them  made  for  you  this  tmie, 
because  you  want  tnem  in  haste;  but  after  that,  when 
others  may  be  occasionaJly  wanted,  it  wiU  be  pleasant  em- 
ployment for  you  to  make  your  little  girl's  clothes  yourself: 
for  every  young  lady  should  know  how  to  work  and 
cut  out  for  the  poor.  You  will  find  this  to  be  very  agreea- 
ble work ,  and  it  is  delightful  to  see  ladies  of  quality  thus 
employed '' 

«<  But  cannot  I  help  to  do  something  now  ?"  said  Marga- 
rita. 

^'  O  yes/'  said  Mrs.  Hill,  ^*  you  may  make  your  little  girl 
a  work-bas^,  and  a  housewife,  and  a  pincushion ;  and  you 
must  get  her  a  spelling-book,  and  a  Bible,  and  a  pair  of 
scissors,  and  a  thimble." 

Margarita  was  all  joy  to  find  her  scheme  going  on  so 
prosperously.  She  delivered  jlU  her  money  to  Mrs.  Hill, 
begging  her  to  manage  it  for  her ;  and  running  up  stairs, 
she  soon  found  an  old  Bible  and  spelling-book  m  the  repo- 
sitory of  rubbish  before  mentioned,  or,  to  speak  more  pro- 
perly, in  the  repository  of  wasted  and  torn  artides.  And 
naving  obtained  leave  to  take  them,«he  delivered  them  to 
Mrs.  Hill  to  paste  and  mend  up  as  well  as  she  could.  Af- 
ter which,  the  dear  child  (divinely  led  as  we  are  well  assur- 
ed) again  searched  the  cupboard :  and  finding  certain  bits 
of  satin  and  printed  calico,  the  former  of  which  had  been 
put  by  among  her  treasures,  for  a  doll's  hat,  and  the  latter 
for  a  patch-work  bed-quilt  for  the  same  lady ;  she  set  joy- 
fully to  work  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  little  articles 
ju^ed  necessary  for  the  little  girl  to  tale  to  school.  Mrs. 
HiU  had  accompnshed  all  she  had  undertaken  before  Mar- 
garita was  quite  ready  with  her  part ;  for  not  being  accus- 
tomed to  employ  herself  in  a  usefiil  or  industrious  way,  she 
was  very  long  in  effecting  that  which  a  more  active  per- 
son would  have  completed  in  a  few  hours.  However,  at 
the  end  of  the  week,  little  Rachel  was  dressed  and  sent  te 
school. 

I  am  certain  that  my  reader  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear 
that,  when  the  first  quarter  was  out,  Margarita's  purse  was 
sufficiently  replenished,  either  by  the  usual  presents  she 
received  from  her  aunt,  or  from  chance  remittances  ftom 
one  or  other  of  her  friends,  to  enable  her  to  carry  on  her 
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charitable  design  with  respect  to  litte  Rachel.  And  in  a 
short  time  she  began  to  receive  in  her  own  penon  the  re- 
ward of  this  laudable  action,  to  which  she  had  no  doubt 
been  divinely  led :  for,  from  the  habit  of  considerinff  how 
she  was  to  supply  the  wants  of  Rachel  Careless,  she  ac- 
quired the  habit  of  general  carefulness.  Whatever  might  ^ 
be  given  to  her  in  common  with  the  other  youns  people 
for  the  use  of  her  doll,  she  instantly  examined  with  a  view 
to  little  Rachel.  If  it  was  a  bit  of  muslin,  she  would  say 
to  herself,  ^*  This  wiU  make  Rachel  a  cap ;  I  will  get  Mrs. 
Hill  to  cut  it  out,  and  I  will  make  it :"  or  a  riband,  "  O  ! 
this  will  do  to  fasten  Rachel's  scissors  to  her  side ;"  or  a  bit 
-of  silk, ''  Rachel  wants  a  new  pincushion.*'  And  as  her 
means  of  doing  good  increased,  she  was  led  to  enlarge  her 
objects  of  charity ;  so  that  after  a  while  she  made  a  com- 
plete set  of  pincushions,  housewives,  and  work-ba^,  for 
all  the  children  in  Mrs.  Green's  school;  and  Mrs.  Hill  was 
so  kind  as  to  walk  with  her  to  deh'ver  them. 

In  the  mean  time,  that  careful  spirit  which  she  had  first 
exercised  towards  the  poor,  now  extended  itself  to  her  own 
little  possessions  and  clothes ;  and  this  so  insensibly,  that 
she  was  not  herself  soon  aware  of  it.  Her  frocks  were  no 
longer  torn  whenever  they  were  put  on :  her  shoes,  bon- 
nets, and  gloves,  looked  fresh  and  new,  when  those  belong- 
ing to  her  cousins  were  completely  spoiled.  The  colours, 
brushes,  and  pencils,  in  her  paint-box,  were  neither  wasted 
nor  mi^aid ;  and  as  for  toj^s  and  trinkets,  she  had  lost  all 
desire  for  them.  Insomuch  that  when  taken  with  her  cou 
eins  to  a  toy-shop,  on  accompanying  Lady  Harriet  in  her 
coach  to  the  neighbouring  town,  if  afiowed  to  spend  money, 
she  would  invanably  spend  it  in  such  a  way  as  would  most 
profit  the  poor ;  fbr  even  in  a  toy-shop  some  useful  things 
may  be  found,  soeh  as  knives,  scissors,  &c. 

Thus  passed  away  several  years :  and  in  the  mean  time 
Lady  Harriet  either  would  not  or  did  not  observe  these 
peculiarities  in  Margarita's  character;  while  her  cousins 
and  Miss  Hartley,  though  they  sometimes  laughed  at  her, 
for  the  most  part  left  her  to  herself  so  long  as  she  did  not 
interfere  with  them. 

At  the  end  of  this  time.  Lady  Harriet  took  a*  house  m 
town  for  a  few  months  every  year,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  introducing  her  daughters  at  ccurt  and  into  society 
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Jane  was  introdaced  the  first  year,  and  was  said  to  be  an 
eiegant  young  woman,  though  not  thought  so  handsome  as 
her  mother  had  been.  Celia's  turn  came  the  next  year^  but 
this  young  lady  did  not  obtain  so  many  suffirages  from  the 
public  even  as  her  sister  Jane,  being  a  young  person  of  a 
very  ordinary  and  uninteresting  character.  While  in  town, 
the  younger  children  were  kept  much  in  the  back  ground: 
but  Miss  Hartley  being  then  considered  more  as  a  com- 
panion to  them  than  a  governess,  they  had  much  liberty 
allowed  them  in  private.  Lady  Harriet  still  however  con- 
tinued to  charge  herself  with  the  superintendence  of  their 
dress,  and  to  order  what  she  chose  them  to  wear :  for  she 
maintained,  that  very  young  women,  seldom,  if  left  to  them* 
selves,  know  how  to  dress  themselves  fit  to  be  seen.  How- 
ever, she  directed  her  steward  to  allow  them  a  certain  sum 
every  quarter  for  their  pocket  money,  shoes,  and  gloves, 
with  other  trifles.  The  sum  she  fixed  upon  for  this  purpose 
was  five  guineas  a  quarter;  which,  considering  their  situa- 
tion in  life,  was  not  extravagant.  Lady  Susan  happened  to 
be  visiting  in  their  house  in  town  when  the  first  quarterly 
payment  was  made ;  and  on  this  occasion,  she  took  the  op- 
portunity of  speaking  to  the  young  people  on  the  duty  of 
spending  their  money  to  good  purpose. 

In  the  opening  of  her  discourse  she  referred  them  to  the 
twenty-fifth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew.  When  the  Son  of  man 
shall  come  in  hit  glory,  and  all  ti^e  holy  angels  with  bimy  then 
shall  he  sit  upon  Vie  Uirone  of  his  glory :.  arid  before  him  shaU 
be  gcUhered  all  nations:  and  he  shall  separate  them  one  from 
onialher^  as  a  shepherd  divideth  his  sheep  from  the  goats :  and 
he  shall  set  the  sheep  on  his  right  Jiandy  but  the  goats  on  the 
left.  Then  shall  the  King  say  unto  them  on  his  right  hand. 
Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  FaUur,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared 
for  you  from  thefoundation  of  the  world  :for  I  toas  an  hutii' 
geredy  and  ye  gave  me  m>eat :  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me 
drink :  1  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  in :  naked,  and  ye 
clothed  me:  I  was  sick,  and  ye  visited  me :  J  was  in  prison,  and- 
ye  came  unto  me.  Then  shcUl  the  righteous  answer  him,  say^ 
ing.  Lord,  when  saw.  we  thee  an  hungered,  and  fed  thee?  or 
thirsty,  and  gave  thee  drink  7  when  saw  we  thee  a  kranger,  and 
took  thee  in  ?  or  naked,  and  clothed  thee  ?uor  when  saw  we  ihe^ 
sick,  or  inprison,  and  came  unto  thee  ?  JStnd  the  King  shall  an- 
noer  and  say  unto  them,  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  incumvch  as  y* 
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ikaioedoneU  unto  one  of  the  least  ofihese  my  breihreny  ye  hone 
€ione  it  unto  me.  Then  shall  he  iay  also  unto  them  on  the  l^ 
handy  Depart/rom  me,  ye  cursed^  into  everlasting  Jire^  pre^ 
pared/or  the  devil  and  his  angels  :forI\oas  anhungeredy  and 
ye  game  me  no  meat :  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gone  me  no  drink : 
I  was  a  stranger  y  and  ye  took  me  not  in :  naked,  and  ye  clothed 
me  not:  sick,  and  in  primm,  and  ye  visited  menot.  Then  shaU 
they  also  answer  him,  saying.  Lord,  when  saw  we  thee  .an 
hungered,  or  athirst,  or  a  stranger,  or  naked,  pr  sick,  or  in 
prison,  and  did  not  TninisteriMio  thee?  Then  shall  he  an- 
swer them,  saying,  Verily  I  say  unto  you.  Inasmuch  as  ye 
did  it  not  to  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  did  it  not  to  me* 
And  these  shaXl  go  away  into  everlasting  pwdshment  s  hut  the 
righteous  into  life  eternal* 

These  verses,  which  I  have  given  you  at  length,  though  a 
somewhat  long  quotation,  in  order  to  spare  you  the  trouble 
of  looking  for  them  in  your  Bible,  have  a  literal  as  well  as 
a  figurative  sense.  But  Lady  Susan,  without  referring  to 
the  spiritual  sense,  took  occasion  from  tiiem  to  notice  the 
obligation  lying  upon  all  men  to  do  ^ood  to  the  poor*  She 
also  observed,  that  now  it  was  in  their  power  to  do  good,  as 
she  hoped  it  had  always  been  their  wish ;  whence  she  pro- 
ceeded to  point  out,  that  in  order  to  do  good  with  this  mo- 
*  ney  now  placed  in  their  hands,  two  things  were  necessary: 
first,  persoiA  economy,  or  the  practice  of  self-denial ;  and 
secondly,  that  prudence  which  would  enable  them  to  put 
what  they  eive  to  the  poor  to  the  best  advantage ;  <'  be- 
cause," said  she,  <' a  single  sixpence,  properly  bestowed, 
may  be  rendered  more  useful  than  twenty  pounds  indiscri- 
minately lavished  on  idle  and  improper  characters.  There 
is  no  rank  in  life,"  continued  Lady  Susan,  '<in  which  eco- 
nomy, or  the  proper  use  of  money,  is  not  a  valuable  science. 
The  higher  a  person's  situation  in  life  may  be,  thft  more 
important  is  this  knowledge;  inasmuch  as  a  poor  person  by 
want  of  economy  can  only  injure  himself  and  his  family, 
while  a  person  in  higher  life  may  injure  many  families  by 
the  absence  of  economy." 

On  hearing  this  discourse,  some  of  the  young  ladies 
shrugged  up  their  shoulders ;  and  Jane  said,  **  Indeed  my 
dear  aunt,  if  we  are  to  do  much  good  with  the  money  now 
in  our  hands,  we  must  study  a  very  close  economy  indeed : 
for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  do  not  expect  that  I  shall  havo 
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one  left  of  these  five  guineas  now  in  my  hand,  at  the  end 
of  a  week." 

«  That  I  am  sure  you  will  not,  Jane,"  said  Celia.  '<  No, 
nor  if  you  were  to  have  twice  the  sum." 

*<  Please  to  understand,  youn?  ladies,"  said  Lady  Siisan, 
**  that  where  persons  are  resolved  in  the  expenditure  of 
their  money  to  consult  their  wishes  and  not  their  real 
wants,  no  sum  of  money,  however  large,  can  ever  prove 
sufficient  for  them.  But  in  order  to  become  a  strict  and 
proper  economist,  the  individual  should  first  form  an  ac- 
curate idea  of  what  is  really  necessary  for  him,  taking  into 
consideration  his  rank  and  situation  in  society ;  and  having 
ascertained  this  point,  be  ought  to  make  it  a  matter  of 
conscience  not  to  exceed  it." 

'<  My  dear  aunt,"  said  Dorothea,  '<  I  must  tell  you  that 
you  lose  your  labour  in  speaking  upon  these  subjects  to 
my  sisters  Jane  and  Celia ;  they  hate  economy,  and  I  am 
sure  will  never  practise  it  if  they  can  help  it ;  but  my 
cousin  Margarita  will  listen  to  you  from  morning  till  night, 
^if  you  will  take  the  trouble  of  talking  to  her  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  verily  believe  that  she  has  the  whole  Economy  cf 
Charity  by  heart ;  and  when  she  is  in  the  country  she  spends 
the  greater  part  of  her  time  in  making  patch- work  and 
night-caps  for  the  poor. 

*^  Is  this  true,  Margarita  ?"  said  Lady  Susan,  turning  to 
her  niece  with  an  expression  of  pleasure.  *'  Is  this  true  of 
you  ?  and  have  I  known  you  so  long,  and  never  heard  this 
before  ?  If  this  be  so,  my  dear  child,  I  sincerely  rejoice! " 
And  so  saying,  she  took  her  by  the  hand  and  led  her  into 
her  own  room,  where  they  had  a  long  conversation :  dur- 
ing which,  Lady  Susan  gave  her  many  excellent  lessons 
on  the.  proper  expenditure  of  money ;  and  also  upon  the 
subjedl  of  dress,  the  love  of  which  the  old  lady  pointed 
out  as  the  particular  temptation  of  females.  Thence  she 
proceeded  to  lay  before  her  niece  some  of  her  opinions 
upon  the  subject. — *<  My  dear  Margarita,"  said  Lady 
Susan,  "  from  the  view  of  your  character  which  your  cou- 
sins have  just  given  me,  I  am  led  to  hope  that  I  am  ad- 
dressing a  pious  young  person :  I  shaU  therefore  endeavour 
to  point  out  to  you  such  rules  with  respect  to  this  point  as 
I  have  been  enabled  to  draw  from  Scripture ;  and  I  shall 
hope  by.  setting  bcffore  you  a  few  solid  principles  on  the 
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subject  of  dress,  to  confirm  you  in*  your  wish  to  do  good, 
.and  enable  you  at  the  same  time  to  detect  the  false  taste 
by  which  wordly  wome'U  are  continually  influenced  in  this 
matter.  We  learn  from  Scripture,"  proceeded  Lady  Susan, 
'^  that  until  man  committed  sin,  it  was  not  necessary  for  him 
to  wear  any  clothing ;  but  when  our  first  parents  had  sin- 
ned, the  eyes  of  both  of  them  were  opened,  and  they  knew  thai 
they  were  naked :  and  they  sewed  Jig-leaves  together  and  made 
themselves  aprons.  (Gen.  iii.  7.) 

^  From  this  passage,"  continued  the  old  lady,  *<  we  learn 
that  sin  requires  a  covering.      The  sinful  body  must  be 
clothed  with  natural  garments,  in  order  to  give  it  a  decent 
appearance  in  this  world ;  but  the  polluted  soul  must  be 
clad  in  the  robes  of  the  Saviour's  righteousness,  before  it 
can  be  admitted  into  glory.    Hence  the  man  who  appear- 
ed at  the  marriage-supper  without  a  wedding-garment,  was 
cast  out  as  wanting  that  which  conceals  all  spiritual  deform- 
ity.    Clothing,  therefore,  to  be  agreeable  to  the  inten 
tion  of  the  Almighty,  should  be  an  ample  covering,  conceal 
ing  all  the  impenections,  as  far  as  possible,  of  our  vile  bo- 
dies :  and  wherever  this  rule  is  not  attended  to,  we  depart 
from  the  ordinance  of  God ;  for  unto  Adam  and  his  wife 
did  the  Lord  God  make  coats  of  skins.   Next  to  rendering 
dress  an  ample  covering,  I  would,"  said  the  Lady  Susan, 
^'  rank  cleanliness  as  an  essential  article :  although  in  our 
line  of  life  it  is  less  needful  to  dwell  upon  this  point,  yet 
I  cannot  forbear  to  observe  that  cleanliness  is  emblematic 
of  that  inward  purity  and  spiritual  beauty  which  they  pos- 
sess who  are  clothed  in  the  garments  of  salvation.    Suita- 
bleness to  station  and  convenience  should  also  be  attended 
to  in  dress ;  since  it  must  be  allowed,  that  whatever  dress 
is  obviously  unsuitable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  wearer, 
or  evidently  inconvenient,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  in  a 
bad  taste,  however  beautiful  in  other  respects. 

*«  And  now  we  proceed,"  said  Lady  Susan,  "  to  that  im 
portant  question  on  which  so  many  mistakes  are  made.  I 
mean  elegance  of  dress.  True  elegance  of  dress,  my  dear 
Margarita,  is  much  moie  consistent  with  economy  than 
many  of  our  fine  ladies  imagine ;  and  I  could  earnestly 
wish  that  some  accomplished  writer  would  address  the  fe- 
male public  on  this  subject,  and  would  endeavour  to  con- 
vince them  of  this  truth— that  true  elegance  cannot  eziat 
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without  simplicity.  When  any  one  figure  in  a  large  circle 
forces  itself  upon  the  eye  by  glaring  colours,  or  any  pecu- 
liar form  of  dress,  that  figure  will  commonly  be  found  to  be 
inelegant.  The  most  perfect  models  of  female  beauty  iqre 
not  those  which  most  suddenly  seize  the  eye,  but  those 
which  will  bear  the  closest  inspection.  From  this  it 
appears,  that  simple  colouring  and  a  simple  form  should 
always  be  selected  in^^ress;  the  drapery  adopted  ought  not 
to  be  of  a  broken  and  fantastic  character :  but  it  should 
form  a  flowing  line  with  as  few  interruptions  as  possible,  to 
constitute  an  elegant  figure.  In  this  view  all  those  super- 
^uous  ornaments  which  are  either  attached  to  a  dress  or 
wrought  into  its  texture,  do  but  deduct  so  much  from  its 
real  elegance ;  and  hence,  those  various  and  complicated 
decorations  which  women  so  eagerly  covet,  are  but  as  so 
many  blots  and  blemishes  in  the  simple  majesty  of  a  beau- 
tiful female ;  while  they  tend  only  to  render  the  defects  of 
an  ordinary  person  still  more  conspicuous.  Allowing  this 
to  be  true,  we  find,  my  dear  Margarita,"  added  the  old  lady, 
«'  that  economy  and  self-denial  are  perfectlv  consistent  with 
elegance;  even  supposing  that  we  should  have  no  higher 
motives  of  action  than  the  deare  of  appearing  agreeable. 
But  granting  that  it  were  not  so,  a  youngnvoman  who  pro- 
fesses piety  must  at  all  evnts  withdraw  and  separate  her- 
self from  the  daughters  of  fashion.  For  the  apostle  says, 
i  toUl,  in  like  manner  also,  that  ioom«n  adorn  themselves  in 
modest  apparel,  with  shamefacedness  tmd  sobriefy;  not  toith 
broidered  hair,  or  gold,  or  pearls,  or  costly  array;  bui 
(which  hecomeih  women  professing  godliness)  with  good 
works."  (1  Timothy  ii.  9,  lO.J 

.  It  was  not  to  an  inattentive  nearer  that  Lady  Susan  utter- 
ed this  commendatory  discourse  in  favour  of  humility  and 
simplicity  in  dress,  together  with  the  duty  of  foregoing  aU 
unnecessary  articles  of  expense.  The  youn?  lady,  on  the 
contrary,  heard  every  word,  and  considered  every  point 
with  the  deepest  attention ;  and  as  Lady  Susan  was  to  ac- 
company the  family  this  year  into  the  country,  Margarita 
hoped  to  have  many  conversations  with  her  during  the 
summer  months  upon  the  same  subject.  In  the  mean  time 
she  economized  her  little  property  as  well  as  she  could, 
and  found  with  pleasure  that  the  sum  allowed  her  was  con* 
aiderably  greater  than  what  she  really  required 
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The  fanuly  were  to  temain  in  town  till  after  the  birth* 
day.  But  some  weeks  hefore  that  time,  Margarita  heard 
ber  cousins  say  that  they  had  not  one  fiurthiag  left  out  of 
t;heir  allowance ;  and  this  was  accompanied  by  a  hint  from 
]>orothea,  that  the  next  time  i^e  had  any  call  for  money 
she  should  not  fail  to  borrow  ftom  Margarita's  hoard.  Thit 
hint  so  much  alarmed  Mai^arita,  that  she  took  the  precaa 
tion  the  next  time  she  saw  Lady  Susan,  to  put  three  ^fuineas 
into  her  hand,  requesting  her  to  keep  it  lor  her  till  then 
return  into  the  Country;  ^ and  then,"  she  said,  << you  shall 
tell  me  how  to  spend  it." 

Lady  Susan  smiled  and  put  it  into  her  purse. 

A  few  days  after  tins,  as  Miss  Hartley  and  her  pupils 
were  walking  through  Piccadilly,  Dorothea  saw  a  very 
beautiful  ¥roM[-box  in  the  window,  and  begged  Miss  Hart- 
ley to  allow  her  to  go  into  the  shop.  On  further  inspection 
Bhe  admired  the  box  more  than  at  first ;  and  not  desiring 
to  resist  the  temptation,  she  ordered  it  holne. 

As  Lady  Harriet  Mowbray  was  known  to  the  shopkeep- 
er, no  difficulty  was  made ;  so  in  the  afternoon,  while  the 
governess  and  the  younger  ladies  were  at  tea,  (for  they 
ved  quite  apart  from  Lady  Harriet  when  in  town,)-  the 
box  was  brought  home  with  the  bill.  The  box  was  dehver 
ed  to  Miss  Dorothea ;  but  Miss  Hartley  taking  the  biU  or 
dered  that  the  man  should  wait  fbr  the  money. 

"  The  money  !'*  said  Dorothea.  "  O !  he  must  go :  "  for 
I  have  got  no  money  I  He  must  wait  tiU  I  receive  my  next 
payment." 

<<  You  know,  Miss  Dorothea,"  said  Miss  Hartley,  <*  that 
it  was  your  mamma's  particular  request  that  you  should 
incur  no  debts.  I  dare  not  send  away  the  person  without 
payment." 

**  Then  you  must  lend  me  the  money,  Hartley, — dear 
little  Hartley,"  said  Dorothea,  half  laughing. 

<«  Indeed  I  cannot,"  said  Miss  Hartley:  **for  I  am  my- 
self as  poor  as  a  church  mouse."  , 

'<  I  shaU  ask  Celia  then,"  said  Dorothea,  "  to  lend  me  a 
guinea." 

««It  will  be  to  no  purpose,"  said  Miss  Hartley;  "for 
Mms  Celia  has  been  without  money  for  the  last  fortnight.' 

«  Then  Margarita  must  open  her  hoard,"  said  Dorothea 
laughing.  « I  knew  it  would  come  to  this.  Come,Marga. 
r2 
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lita,  open  your  coffers ;  give  me  ft  guinea.    It  must  be ; 
don't  redden  so  violently ;  I  must  have  it/' 

<<  I  cannot,  cousin,"  returned  Margarita.  "  I  iiav^  only 
some  silver  left,  and  I  have  a  pair  of  shoes  to  pay.for." 

Great  amazement  was  now  expressed  by  every  person 
present ;  for  although  they  had  calculated  so  iU  their  own' 
expenses,  they  could  reckpn  very  accurately  the  money 
which  Margarita  had  expended ;  and  they  were  pretty  well 
assured  that  she  ou^ht  to  have  near  four  guineas  in  hand. 

'<  Come,  come,  Miss  Margarita,"  said  Miss  Hartley, 
you  have  abundance  of  money  left ;  don't  be  mean  and 
ungrateful,  but  help  your  cousins." 

"  I  hope  I  am  neither  mean  nor  ungrateful,"  returned 
Margarita  firmly :  and  I  would  help  my  cousins,  I  hope 
to  the  last  shilling,  if  they  were  in  distress.  But  I  assure 
you  that  I  have  now  only  a  few  shillings ;  and  as  I  do  not 
wish  to  seem  to  conceal  any  thing  from  our  friends,  I  will 
plainly  tell  you,  that  I  have  put  three  guineas  in  my  aunt 
Lady  Susan's  hands,  to  be  spent  in  a  charitable  work  when 
we  return  into  the  country." 

Miss  Hartley  shook  her  head,  and  looked  as  if  she  sus- 
pected some  double  dealings ;  while  Dorothea,  though  the 
most  aggrieved  person  laughed  out,  and  said,  ^'  So  much 
for  The  Economy  of  Charity.  Well  done,  Margarita !  wel 
done,  little  cousin !  you  well  know  how  to  take  care  of 
}ourself,  I  see." 

So  Dorothea  ran  to  borrow  the  guinea  in  question  of  he. 
mamma's  maid ;  and  after  Miss  HarUey  had  vented  her 
indignation,  by  holding  forth  for  some  time  in  praise  of 
generosity  and  in  condemnation  of  stinginess,  the  matter 
was  dropped. 

From  this  period  to  the  birth-day  the  daughters  of  Lady 
Harriet  were  destitute  of  a  single  sixpence :  but  as  their 
wants  were  all  imaginary,  they*  endured  their  indigence 
without  loss  of  ease  or  health ;  though,  when  they  saw  any 
thing  they  wished  to  possess,  they  never  failed  to  attack 
Margarita,  sometimes  half  in  play,  and  sometimep  almost 
in  anger.  "  Come,  Margarita,  open  your  purse,  and  treat 
4ne  with  that  riband,"  one  would  say.  '<  Margarita,  I  must 
have  such  a  trinket;  lend  me  five  shillings;  do,  there  is  a 
good  girl,",  said  another — "  We  are  very,  very  poor,"  said 
a  third.    *<  We  come  under  the  denomination  of  paupers* 
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You  coiild  not  bestow  your  money  better  than  by  giving  it 
to  us ;  and  as  we  are  near  relations,  we  have  the  Srst  clillll. 
Do  consult  the  Economy  of  Charity;  you  will  find  our 
cases  described  and  recommended  for  reUef  there,  we  are 
very  sure." 

On  the  day  of  the  king's  birth^day,  a  great  uncle  of  the 
young  people  coming  to  town,  these  paupers  vere  unex- 
pectedly relieved  by  the  present  of  a  guinea  to  each — a 
supply  which  Margarita  failed  not  to  add  to  her  stock,  and 
not  without  some  amazement  at  the  accumulation  of  her 
little  fund. 

After  the  birth-day  the  family  returned  into  the  country 
accompanied  by  Lady  Susan;  and  as  Margarita  was  at  this 
time  in  her  seventeenth  year,  she  found  that  she  was  to  be 
emancipated  from  strict  attendance  in  the  school-room,  and 
permitted  to  amuse  herself  more*  in  her  own  way.  This 
waa  a  great  relief  to  her,  and  allowed  her  to  devote  much 
of  her  time  to  Lady  Susan. 

This  excellent  lady,  who  possessed  clear  views  of  reli- 

Eion,  a  highly  cultivated  mind,  elegant  manners,  and  a  very 
irge  portion  of  the  rare  quality  of  self-deniaJ^  had  great 
pleasure  in  the  society  of  Margarita,  whose  steadiness  of 
character  and  active  benevolence  afforded  a  strong  efround 
of  hope  that  they  would  form  the  basis  of  a  very  noble  cha- 
racter. She  now  made  it  her  object  to  point  out  to  Marga- 
rita those  religious  principles  which  are  the  only  true  sour- 
ces of  charity  in  all  its  forms :  she  taught  her  that  certain 
minds  are  so  naturally  constituted,  HSdX.  they  have  little 
pleasure  in  the  vanities  of  the  world,  and  much  more  de- 
light in  bestowing  benefits  than  in  receiving  them :  <<  For," 
eaid  ehe^  <<  it  must  be  confessed,  that  it  is  very  soothing  and 
gratifying  to  the  mind,  to  be  the  object  of  the  praise  and 
gratitude  of  the  poor;  but,  inasmuch  as  this  feeling  may 
be  nothing  more  than  a  higher  kind  of  selfishness,  and  is 
liable  to  be  lost  when  the  passions  are  strongly  excited  in 
some  other  way,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  seek  a 
purer  principle  of  action  than  ev^n  the  gratification  of  these 
amiable  afifections." 

The  good  old  lady  then  proceeded  to  inform  Margarita, 
that  charity  or  benevolence  was  never  consistent,  or  to  be 
depended  upon,  unless  it  sprung  from  the  love  of  God, 
«nd  the  love  of  man  as  the  creature  of  God.     And  she 
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fbrtber  took  occasion  fnm  this,  to  open  to  the  young  lady 

that  glGriOuS  system  of  divine  love  which  is  displayed 
throughout  the  plan  of  tnan's  salvati(«.  The  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity-in-Unity ;  of  the  love  of  God  the  Father;  of 
justification  hy  Christ ;  of  regeneration  and  sanctification 
hy  the  Holy  Spirit;  engaged  also  their  frequent  attention: 
and  she  succeeded,  with  the  divine  hlessing,  in  making  these 
sacred  truths  plain  and  acceptable  to  the  mind  of  her  young 
relation,  teachiuj^  her,  at  the  same  time,  that  a  knowledge 
of  man's  depravity  in  general,  and  of  her  own  partieukr 
smfulness,  together  with  what  €rod  has  done  for  the  human 
race,  ought  to  inspire  her  with  such  feelings  of  Christian 
charity  as  should  enable  her  to  retain  a  strong  desire  to 
serve  her  fellow  creatures  through  every  trial  of  ingrati- 
tude, of  contempt,  and  e^fen  in  cases  where  benefits  are  re- 
turned by  injuries^  She  furf  her  pointed  out  that  alms-giving 
was  only  a  part,  and  a  small  part,  of  Christian  charity ;  con- 
cluding her  discourse  with  St.  Paul's  definition  of  charity 
— Charity  ntffereth  Umg^  and  is  kind;  charity  envieth  not ; 
charity  vatmteth  not  itself y  is  notpt^fFed  up,  doth  not  hehaioe 
itself  unseemly,  seeketh  not  her  oton,  is  not  easUy  provoked, 
thinkethno  evil;  refoieeth  not  in  iniquity,  but  refoiceth  in  the 
truth ;  hejreth  all  things,  believed  ail  things  hopeth  all 
things,  endureth  all  things,    (1  Cor.  idii.  4—7.) 

It  was  not  long  after  this  conyersatibji^  that  a  circum- 
stance happened,  which  provided  a  m^ans.for  the  proper 
employment  of  some  of  the  money  kid  Up  by  Margarita. 
An  old  servant  of  the  family,  married  some  years  past  to 
a  man  who  had  used  her  very  ill,  arrived  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Mowbray-Hall,  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  inmgence. 
Lady  Harriet  immediately  supplied  all  her  necessities,  but 
being  worn  with  disease  and  aflfiction,she  soon  died,  leav- 
ing a  son,  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  in  a  most  friendless 
and  destitute  state.  This  youth  thus  bereaved  of  his  only 
parent  was  in  every  respect  a  peculiar  object  of  pity,  hav- 
ing a  fine  aspect,  considerable  talents,  and  manners  above 
his  station.  He  had  been  the  best  of  sons  to  a  very  tender 
mother,  who  had  taught  him  every  thing  in  her  power ;  and 
as  she  had  occupied  the  place  of  an  upper  servant  in  a  great 
family,  she  had  been  enabled  to  advance  his  education  be- 
yond what  might'  have  been  expected  from  a  person  in  or 
dinaiylife. 
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Lady  Susan  failed  not  to  point  out  to  Mai]gfarita,  that 
a  little  money  seasonably  spent  on  tbisyoimg  man  might  se- 
cure his  in^U-doing,  humanly  speaking,  through  life.    ^  If 
you  could  afibrd  to  put  him  for  a  short  time  into  a  situation 
where  he  might  be  improved  in  the  knowledge  of  business^ 
and  enjoy  religious  instruction,  he  might  afterward  make  a 
respectable  tradesman,  or  a  valnable  servant:  whereas,  if 
now  neglected,  he  will  probably  sink  into  the  lowest  and 
most  vicious  habits.    But,  Margarita,"  said  she,  ^  in  order 
to  effect  this  plan,  extreme  sel^enial  will  be  requisite  ob 
your  part :  your  gloves  and  shoes,  which  are  all  you  have 
to  provide,  must  be  worn  with  care ;  and  no  trinkets  or  or* 
naments  can  be  had.    Let  me  however  advise  you,"  added 
the  old  lady,  '^  that,  in  order  to  economize,  you  do  not  buy 
any  iH-made  articles;  what  must  be  had  shoidd  be  good  of 
the  kind,  though  plain :  and  I  doubt  not  but  that  you  wiU 
derive  a  sufficient  motive  for  care,  from  the  recollection 
that  the  well-doing  of  a  poor  bo^  depends  upon  it."  Lady 
Susan  gave  it  as  her  further  adviee  to  Maigarita,  that  she 
should  empower  Mrs.  Hill  to  make  every  suitable  arange 
tnent  for  £dmund,  and  that  she  should  receive  all  her  com 
mauds  respecting  him :  ^  for,  my  dear  niece,"  she  added, 
**  it  is  always  advisable  that  young  ladies  should  excercise 
the  utmost  delicacy  in  their  charities,  and  that  in  cases 
^here  they  wish  to  serve  the  other  sex,'they  should  empby 
some  third  person  whom  they  can  trust  to  act  for  them." 

*^  If  you  please  then,  adbt,"  returned  Margarita,  "^  Ed- 
mund shall  not  be  told  who  it  is  that  assists  him,  or  wiU 
you  allow  me  to  use  your  name  on  this  occasbn  ?" 

«« I  will  settle  this  matter  with  Mrs.  Hill,"  said  Lady 
Susan :  ^  and  remember,  my  dear  niece,  that  you  know 
^wbere  to  apply,  if  at  any  tiipe  you  find  yom'  resources 
deficient." 

Every  thing  respecting  Edmund  was  now  speedily  ar- 
ranged; and  a  Mr.  MaAham  undertook  to  receive  him 
lor  ten  guineas  a  year,  provided  he  was  allowed  to  assist 
in  certain  little  matters  in  the  family ;  so  that  within  a  fort 
night  of  bis  mother's  death,  he  pet  off  to  his  master,  about 
twelve  miles  distant,  in  a  plain  coarse  habit,  carrying  with 
him  a  complete  suit  of  mourning,  with  a  proper  stock 
of  linen,  books,  and  other  matters,  which  were  a  present 
f^om  Ladv  Susan.    It  was  also  appointed  that  Edmund 
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should  spend  the  Christmas  with  Martha  Lawley,  who 
agreed  to  receive  him  for  three  shillings  a  week.  This 
being  arranged,  and  Margarita  full  of  joy  on  the  sabject, 
(for  young  people  are  always  most  happy  when  they  have 
some  laudable  object  in  view,)  the  young  lady  became 
particularly  anxious  for  her  aunt's  company,  she  being  the 
only  person  with  whom  she  could  venture  to  converse  on 
her  favourite  topics. 

In  consequence  of  the  affection  thus  ffrowii^  between 
the  aunt  and  the  niece,  they  had  many  pleasing  walks  to- 
gether through  the  beaut^ul  environs  of  Mowbray-hall : 
and  not  unfrequently  they  strolled  forth  after  breakfast  with 
their  work  and  a  book,  that  while  the  old  lady  employed 
herself  with  her  needle,  Margarita  might  read  to  her.  In 
this  way  they  went  through  a  course  of  ancient  history,  the 
old  lady  commenting  as  they  went  along,  and  drawing  forth 
many  Christian  morals  from  stories  of  ancient  heathen 
philosophers  and  kings.  The  Bible  also  made  a  frequent 
part  of  their  studies,  with  Milton  an'd  Cowper,  besides 
several  other  of  the  most  beautiful  works  of  imagination 
which  our  language  can  supply. 

A  favourite  retreat  of  Lady  Susan  and  Margarita  on 
these  occasions  was  a  root-house  in  the  most  distant  part 
of  the  shrubbery,  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  before  men- 
tioned ;  at  the  back  of  which  a  little  winding  walk  passing 
through  a  grove  of  Scotch  firs  led  to  a  stile  which  opened 
into  a  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  woody  knoll,  which  is  seen 
from  the  wmdows  of  the  drawing-room.  This  valley  was 
filled  with  orchards,  and  scattered  here  and  there  with  cer- 
tain thatched  cottages,  the  nearest  of  which  standmg  in  a 
garden,  gay  with  pinks  and  carnations,  gilliflowers  and 
woodbine,  was  the  dwelling  of  old  Martha  Lawley,  into 
which  Lady  Susan  and  her  niece  not  unfrequently  retreated 
in  the  heat  of  the  day.  Neither  were  these  visits  made  occa- 
sions of  idleness  :  for  Lady  Susan  availed  herself  of  them  to 
give  Rachel  many  sweet  and  profitable  instructions;  and 
being  well  versed  in  the  art  of  teaching,  it  was  wonderful, 
through  the  divine  blessing,  how  greaf^  she  improved  this 
young  creature  by  her  short  communications  in  respect 
both  to  religious  knowledge  and  general  manners.  Rachel 
was  a  pretty  girl,  slender  and  delicate  in  her  person,  and 
modest  in  her  behaviour;  insomuch  that  she  fioon  became 
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rematkable  among  ber  young  companions,  few  if  any  oi 
her  village  aaeociates  being  in  any  way  comparable  to  her. 
Thus  sweetly  passed  away  the  remains  of  the  summer ;  and  ^ 
in  the  autumn  Lady  Susan  returned  home,  leaving  Marga- 
rita much  more  fully  acquainted  than  she  had  before  been 
with  the  sources  from  which  strength  must  be  derived  for 
the  regular  fulfilment  of  the  delightful  duties  in  which  she 
was  then  engaged.  For  Lady  Susan  had  verjr  carefully  im- 
pressed this  truth  on  her  mind ;  that  strength  to  do  well  is 
not  to  be  found  in  man,  but  is  t^e  gift  of  God,  and  must 
daily  be  sought  as  the  manna  in  the  wildemefls,  which 
corrupted  and  bred  worms  when  laid  by  to  the  next 
day. 

At  Christmas  Edmund  came  for  a  few  weeks  to  Martha 
Liawley.  ~  Margarita  saw  him  several  times  at  a  distance, 
and  was  rejoiced  to  hear  Mrs.  Hill's  account  of  his  im- 
provements. She  also  met  him  one  day  as  he  was  conung 
through  the  shrubbery  from  the  cottage  to  the  hall,  on  a 
Sunday,  when  he  was  dressed  in  his  b£ick  suit,  and  made 
a  very  respectable  appearance.  He  bowed  low  to  the  young 
ladies  as  they  passed,  and  Dorothea  said,  <*  Really,  Edmund 
Barclay  looks  very  well;  I  wish  I  could  find  out  who  sup- 
ports him  where  he  is." 

*'  Find  out  who  supports  him  where  he  is,"  said  Miss 
Jane :  **  don't  you  know  that  this  is  one  of  the  good  works 
of  my  good  aunt  Susan  ?" 

*<  I  don't  believe  it,"  returned  Dorothea,  laughing :  '*  I 
never  did  believe  it." 

"Well,  then,  who  does  ?"  says  Jane. 

''  Somebody,"  replied  Dorothea,  laughing :  <<  and  I  think 
I  have  also  some  idea  of  this  same  somebody." 

<<  What  do  you  mean  ?  and  whom  do  you  mean?"  said 
Jane. 

«  T%e  Economy  of  Charity"  returned  Dorothea,  givinff 
her  cousin,  whose  arm  she  held,  a  slight  pinch,  of  which 
however  Margarita  took  no  notice. 

A  few  days  afier  this,  as  the  same  party  accompanied  by 
Miss  Hartley,  were  walking  through  a  long  field,  they  were 
surprisedby  acow,  who  looked  fiercely  at  them,  tossing  her 
head  and  evidencing  such  Sjrmptoms  as  might  have  intimi- 
dated a  more  courageous  spirit  than  that  of  Miss  Hartley 
who  bemg  in  the  constant  habit  of  giving  way  to  everv 
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emotion  of  fear  on  the  eHiffhtest  occasion,  was  entird^y  de» 
prived  of  all  eelf^ommana  where  real  danger  threatened. 
Accordingly,  she  began  to  utter  most  vehement  shrieks, 
while  she  stood  looking  this  way  and  that  way  without  stir* 
ring,  although  she  was  fiirther  from  the  animal  than  any 
one  of  Uie  party.  All  creatures  are  encouraged  by  finding 
themselves  enabled  to  intimidate  those  whom  they  wish  to 
attack.  The  cow  came  forwards  and  advanced  fast  upon 
the  young  ladies :  in  the  mean  time  Miss  Hartley  turning 
suddenly  around  fell  to  the  earth,  and  rolling  into  a  deep 
furrow,  the  animal  passed  her  without  observing  her ;  still 
following  the  young  ladies,  who  in  their  fright  ran  in  a  di- 
rection where  neither  stile  nor  gate  offered  them  the  means 
of  escape.  While  in  this  really  disagreeable  situation,  a 
youth  made  his  appearance,  endeavouring^to  get  over  the 
fence,  which  he  speedily  effected ;  and,  having  torn  with  a 
violent  effort  of  strength  a  stake  fVom  the  hedge,  he  flew 
towards  the  cow,  whom  he  assailed  so  furiously  on  the  hin 
der  parts,  as  obliged  her  instantly  to  turn  round  to  reveaa^ 
herself  on  the  new  enemy.  The  youth  then  ran  from  the 
cow,  calling  to  the  ladies  to  make  their  escape ;  and  pro- 
bably he  might  have  paid  dearly  for  his  intrepidity,  if  the 
owner  of  the  animal,  a  stout  farmer,  had  not  entered  the 
field  at  the  moment,  and  used  such  means  as  he  well  knew 
how  to  employ  for  regulating  the  motions  of  this  trouble 
some  animal. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  young  ladies  having  made  their  way 
to  a  stile  in  the  corner  of  the  field,  and  being  there  joined 
by  Miss  Hartley,  entered  upon  a  second  field,  where,  in 
their  present  state  of  apprehension,  they  were  not  a  little 
distressed  to  see  another  phalanx  of  the  same  homed  quad- 
rupeds by  which  they  had  been  before  so  much  ternfied. 
"  What  shall  we  do  ?"  said  Miss  Hartley.  «  What  with 
pay  fall  (for  none  of  you  stopped  to  assist  me  when  I  fell 
into  the  furrow)  and  my  terror,  I  am  scarcely  able  to  move 
at  all;  my  heart  beats  frightfblly,  and  if  any  one  of  those 
animals  you  see  yonder  were  but  to  look  at  me,  I  am  cer- 
tain I  should  faint." 

"  And  if  you  were  to  faint.  Miss  Hartley,"  said  Jane 
*'  on  any  occasion  of  alarm,  you  see  that  there  lis  not  one  o« 
us  you  could  depend  upon  to  stand  by  you." 

<<  But  who  was  that  dear  kind  young  man  who  dropped 
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eo  opportunely  from  the  cloads  to  help  vm  ?"  said  Doro- 
thea :  "  he  behaved  like  a  hero.  We  mast  not  allow  onr 
gallant  knight-errant  to  go  without  a  reward." 

"  Why  did  you  not  recognize  him  ?"  said  Celia :  '« did 
not  you  know  Edmund  Barclay?" 

**  O !  The  Economy  of  Charity"  said  Dorothea,  laughing, 
and  looking  at  Margarita ;  '<  I  wonder  at  my  stupid&ty,  but 
Edmund  must  have  a  reward,  he  behaved  so  nobly." 

^*  Here  he  comes  again,"  said  Celia,  and  at  the  same 
moment  the  youth  appeared,  his  ikce  all  flushed  with  ex- 
ercise, and  his  eyes  sparkling  with  deGgfat  to  think  of  the 
exploit  which  he  had  just  performed." 

<'  Ladies,"  said  he,  '*  Farmer  Worthing  has  sent  me  to  at- 
tend you  across  this  next  piece,  and  to  drive  off  the  cattle." 
So  saying,  he  bowed  to  Margarita,  to  whom  he  had  espe- 
cially addressed  himself,  ana  immediately  placed  himself 
in  a  line  with  her,  though  at  a  very  respectful  distance. 

The  young  ladies  now  took  occasion  to  thank  him  very 
cordially  for  what  he  had  done :  to  which  he  made  no  n- 
ply  but  by  a  very  humble  bow,  still  keeping  himself  in  a 
line  with  Margarita,  whose  eye  he  watched  as  they  ap- 
proached the  cattle. 

^  Edmund  Barclay,"  said  Dorothea,  whispering  to  Miss 
Hartley,  '*  can  see  no  one  but  Margarita  in  this  company ; 
if  all  these  cows  were  so  many  giants,  he  would  not  care  if 
we  were  all  run  away  with,  provided  he  could  save  her." 
Then  addressmg  herself  in  a  loud  whisper  to  her  cousin, 
she  said,  '*  I  am  sorry,  Margarita,  to  see  that  Edmund  Bar 
clay  has  so  little  discernment." 

*'  What  do  you  mean?"  said  Margarita,  colouring. 

«•  O!  nothing,"  returned  Dorothea,  laughing:  "but  J 
think  he  mistakes  you  for  Lady  Susan." 

"  He  cannot  mistake  me  for  a  more  worthy  person,"  re 
tamed  Margarita. 

**  Yes,  but  surely  you  would  not  wish  at  your  time  o 
life  to  look  like  a  woman  of  fifty !"  said  Dorothea. 

"What  is  all  this  nonsense,  Miss  Dorothea?"  said  Miss 
Hartley. 

♦•Margarita  understands  me,"  replied  Dorothea:  "  look 
how  she  blushes !"  All  eyes  were  now  fixed  upon  Margarita* 
who,  in  order  to  turn  them  from  her,  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  declare  that  one  of  the  cows  was  looking  very  atten- 
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tively  upon  the  party,  and  that  it  might  perhaps  be  better 
for  them  to  pass  on  in  silence. 

<<  Don't  be  frightened,  Miss,"  said  Edmund,  on  hearing 
this  and  with  that  he  brandished  his  stick. 

<<  I  am  not  afraid,  Edmund,"  returned  Margarita;  <' par- 
ticularly now  you  are  here  to  take  care  of  us." 

Thus  ended  an  adventure,  which  convinced  Marfirarita 
that  Edmund  was  by  some  means  or  other  acquainted  with 
the  real  name  of  his  benefactress ;  of  which  she  was  soon 
afterwards  further  assured  by  the  present  of  a  curious  bas- 
ket made  of  osiers,  which  the  grateful  youth  sent  her  a  few 
days  afterward  with  his  humble  duty. 

When  Lady  Harriet  heard  of  Edmund's  prowess,  she 
very  properly  presented  him  with  two  guineas,  which  were 
made  five  by  the  young  ladies :  which  sum  the  generous 
youn^  man  brought  to  Mrs.  Hill,  requesting  that  it  might 
be  laid  out  in  such  a  way  as  to  spare  the  purse  of  the  friend 
who  paid  for  his  instruction.  At  the  usual  season  this 
year,  Lady  Harriet  went  again  with  her  family  to  town, 
where  she  introduced  Dorotnea  at  court :  at  which  period 
she  and  Margarita  were  entirely  emancipated  from  the  do- 
minion of  Miss  Hartley,  and  certain  additions  made  to  their 
pocket  money. 

During  their  residence  in  town  this  season,  Mr.  Dash- 
wood,  a  gentleman  of  fortune  and  family,  saw  and  was 
pleased  with  Jane :  and  Lady  Harriet  managed  matters  so 
well,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  he  was  brought  to 
declare  his  regard  for  her;  after  which  the  marriage  took 
place  as  soon  as  the  writings  could  be  made  out.  During 
this  period  she  carried  her  three  elder  daughters  much  into 
public ;  but  Margarita  not  having  been  introduced  at  court, 
was  permitted  to  remain  in  private. 

Immediately  after  the  birth-day,  the  family  returned  to 
the  country,  but  their  party  was  considerably  diminished; 
for  Celia  accompanied  her  sister  to  Mr.  Dash  wood's  house 
in  Essex,  Miss  Hartley  found  herself  another  situation, 
and  Fanny  was  placed  in  a  fashionable  establishment  in 
Queen's  Square.  In  consequence  of  the  absence  of  Celia 
and  the  marriage  of  Jane,  Dorothea  and  Margarita  were 
now  brought  more  forward  in  the  family  than  formerly; 
upon  which  Dorothea,  who  had  always  been  her  mother's 
secret  favourite,  as  she  promised  to  be  the  handsomest  of 
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the  family,  became  more  sensible  of  her  inflaenoe ;  which 
circumstance,  together  with  the  scenes  of  vanity  to  which 
she  had  been  lately  introduced,  operated  powerfully  in 
brinfiring  to  light  her  natural  character,  which  was  haughty, 
careless,  and  vain.  At  this  period,  Lady  Haniet  thought 
it  right  that  each  of  the  young  people  should  be  indulged 
with  a  female  servant :  and  accordingly  a  young  woman, 
who  had  been  a  dress-maker,  was  brought  down  from  town 
fo^Dorothea ;  while  Margarita  humbly  requested  that  she 
might  be  allowed  to  take  Rachel,  who  was  now  nearly 
seventeen  years  of  age. 

^  What  for  ?"  said  Lady  Harriet,  when  she  heard  this 
request. 

'^  To  wait  on  me.  Madam  "  said  Margarita. 

^'  And  in  order  that  she  may  finish  her  education,"  ad- 
ded Miss  Dorothea,  laughing ;  **  in  imitation,  no  doubt,  of 
some  precedent  laid  forth  in  her  &vourite  book." 

<'  I  do  beseech  you,  my  dear  girl,"  said  Lady  Harriet, 
'*  I  do  earnestly  entreat  that  we  may  hear  no  more  of  that 
book :  I  have  been  bored  to  death  with  it  theae  last  six 
years ;  for  heaven's  sake  let  us  hear  something  less  stale. 
Do  what  you  please,  Margarita,  take  what  servant  you 
wish ;  but  do  not  turn  my  house  into  an  alms-house,  I  sup- 
plicate." 

Margarita  was  quite  satisfied  with  this  liberty  so  un- 

Saciously  given  to  her,  and  hastened,  on  their  arrival  at 
owbray-Hali,  to  engage  the  services  of  her  young  pro- 
t^^,  who  received  the  proposal  and  entered  upon  the 
office  assigned  her  with  delight,  although  so  totally  unfit  for 
the  place,  that  her  young  lady,  in  fact,  rather  found  an 
addition  than  a  diminution  of  labour  in  the  acquisition. 
However,  Margarita  at  this  time  had  no  particular  object 
which  needed  her  attention.  Rachel  was  neat,  orderly, 
docile,  and  pious;  she  could  do  plain  needle- work  extremely 
well,  and  could  read  fluently :  she  was,  in  short,  precisely 
in  that  state  which  prepared  her  for  receiving  any  further 
improvement  to  which  her  young  mistress  might  be  dispos- 
ed to  call  her  attention.  Now  Margarita  had  no  greater 
pleasure  at  present,  than  that  of  instructing  her;  for  which 
purpose  she  kept  her  constantly  in  her  own  room.  It  was 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  if  Rachel's  improvements 
were  rapid,  and  that  she  promised  speedily  to  become  an  ac- 
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complished  waiti2iff*inaid,  poBseBBing  the  advantage  of  more 
principle  and  intefligence  than  commonly  falls  to  the  lot  of 
persons  of  this  description. 

About  tlus  time,  Edmund  left  his  situation,  and  came  to 
old  Martha  Lawley's,  Lady  Harriet's  gardener  having  en- 
gaged to  supply  him  with  employment  till  his  friends  could 
provide  him  with  a  Situation  more  suitable.  He  was  now 
become  a  remarkably  fine  youth;  and  though  Mrs.  HiU 
assured  Miss  Margarita  that  she  had  never  told  him  the 
name  of  his  benefkctress,  yet  it  was  very  plain  that  he  knew 
it  perfecly  well,  as  he  dally  made  a  selection  of  the  most 
beautiful  flowers  which  he  could  procure,  and  sent  them 
by  the  hand  of  Rachel  to  Margarita. 

About  this  period,  Margarita  was  inexpressibly  hurt  by 
hearing  of  the  sudden  death  of  Lady  Susan:  neither  was 
she  consoled  fbr  the  loss  of  her  dearest  and  best  earthly 
fiieud,  by  the  superadded  information  that  Lady  Susan  had 
left  her  all  in  her  power  to  bequeath,  namely,  a  little  estate 
which  had  long  been  in  the  family,  on  the  borders  of  Wales, 
and  which  had  been  retained  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
extraordinary  beauty  of  its  situation.  As  this  estate 
brought  in  only  about  thirty  pounds  a  year,  it  was  spoken 
of  as  a  thing  of  no  importance  by  Lady  Harriet;  who, 
when  referring  to  the  subject,  used  to  say,  '*  Margarita  is 
very  welcome  to  this  little  property ;  I  am  sure  I  do  not 
covet  it;  though  I  wonder  that  my  aunt  should  have  en- 
tirely overlooked  her  other  nephews  and  nieces  in  her 
will :.  but  the  poor  thing  had  veiy  little  to  leave." 

I  must  here  remark,  that,  according  to  the  will,  the 
young  lady  was  to  come  into  immediate  possession  of  the 
estate.  But  we  now  proceed  to  a  circumstance  of  greater 
importance  in  the  opinion  of  Lady  Harriet,  than  the  death 
of  an  old  aunt,  of  whom  much  could  not  be  expected. 
This  was  the  arrival  from  Ireland,  by  invitation,  of  Lady 
Anna  Maria  Claverton,  the  widowed  sister  of  Lady  Harriet, 
with  her  only  son  Henry  Augustus  Claverton,  a  young  man 
entitled  to  some  thousands  a  year. 

Lady  Harriet  had  long  considered  this  young  man  as  a 
very  proper  husband  for  ner  favourite  daughter  Dorothea; 
and  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  forwarding  this  project,  that 
she  had  used  her  influence  to  attract  her  sister  to  Mow- 
bray-Hall. Whether  she  gave  a  hint  of  her  design  to  Doro- 
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thea,  or  whether  the  young  lady  had  fbrmed  ber  own  pro« 
jects  independently  of  her  mother,  does  not  appear;  hut 
certain  it  is,  that  they  both  had  the  same  views  respecting 
the  young  heir,  and  were  both  prepared  to  fhrther  tnem  by 
every  means  is  their  power. 

Both  the  mother  and  the  daughter  were  in  consequence 
not  a  Jittle  pleased  when  they  received  notice  that  Lady 
Anna  Maria  was  actually  on  the  road,  accompanied  by  her 
Bon  and  a  Captain  Freeman,  a  kind  of  hanger-on  upon  cer< 
tain  great  families,  and  one  who  contrived  to  dine  m  stvle, 
and  drink  his  bottle  of  Madeira  at  other  men's  expense  aur> 
in^  three- thirds  of  the  year,  at  the  same  time  making  them 
believe  that  he  conferred  a  favour  upon  them  in  so  doing. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  but  that  Captain  Freeman  had 
certain  talents  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  render  himself 
peculiarly  acceptable  in  the  various  iamihes  among  which 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  dividing  his  time :  and,  in  fact,  such 
and  so  various  were  his  accomplishments,  that  I  must  de- 
spair of  comprising  them  in  a  very  small  enumeration.  In 
the  first  place,  though  not  handsome  he  dressed  well,  had 
fine  teeth,  and  an  expressive  countenance.  He  danced 
remarkably  well,  and  could  speedily  put  a  whole  compa- 
ny right  when  out  in  the  figure  of  a  cotillion  or  country- 
dance.  He  could  play  at  backgammon,  hazard,  or  any 
other  game  of  cards  or  dice.  He  was  an  expert  billiard- 
player,  he  rode  well,  was  an  excellent  sportsman,  and 
entered  a  room  with  perfect  grace.  No  one  understood 
better  than  himself  the  difficult  art  of  paying  a  graceftd 
and  delicate  compliment ;  and  he  could  solve  a  puzzle  o. 
conundrum,  though  darkei  than  those  put  by  the  Queen  of 
Sheba  to  Solomon.  It  would  have  been  easier  to  bring 
down  the  stars  from  their  spheres,  than  to  have  made  him 
blush :  and  to  sum  up  his  character  in  a  few  words,  he  ne- 
ver lost  sight  of  his  own  interest,  while  he  never  appeared 
to  be  occupied  by  it  for  a  single  moment.  Such  was 
Captain  Freeman ;  and  you  may  suppose  that  he  was  no 
unacceptable  addition  to  the  society  at  Mowbray-HaU, 
though  but  a  secondarv  object  to  the  young  heir,  whose 
character  as  well  as  that  of  his  mother  I  shall  allow  to 
speak  for  itself;  simply  hinting  that  the  old  lady  had  nei 
Iher  improved  her  manners  by  a  long  residence  among  her 
mfeiiors,  nor  added  any  thmg  to  the  agreeableness  of  her 
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person  bv  an  auburn  wig,  with  a  tinge  of  vermillion  on  her 
sallow  cneek ;  but  the  young  man  was  remarkably  wdl 
looking. 

The  party  I  have  described,  arrived  at  Mowbray-Hall  to 
a  late  dinner,  and  were  received  very  cordially  by  the  lady 
of  the  mansion  and  her  elegant  daughter.  But  as  they  all 
retired  to  change  their  dresses  immediately  ailer  the  finst 
salutations,  Dorothea  had  no  time  to  study  the  character  of 
Mr.  Claverton  till  they  met  again  in  the  drawing-room :  at 
which  time  Margarita  was  absent,  having  employed  the  long 
morning  in  some  of  her  usual  exercises,  which  she  found 
herself  unable  to  complete  so  soon  as  she  had  expected. 
Dorothea  had  persuaded  herself  that  the  youn^  heir  would 
be  extremely  forward  to  establish  himself  m  her  good 
graces :  she  was  therefore  surprised  on  entering  the  draw- 
mg-room,  to  see  him  sitting  in  the  bow-window,  contem- 
plating the  scene  which  thence  presented  itself  to  his  view 
with  an  air  of  the  deepest  thought. 

It  is  the  greatest  offence  which  a  gentleman  can  commit 
m  the  opinion  of  some  young  ladies,  to  occupy  his  thoughts, 
in  their  presence,  on  any  other  subject  than  their  personal 
charms.  This  however  was  an  offence  of  which  Mr.  Cla- 
verton was  guilty  towards  Dorothea;  and,  what  was  worse 
than  all,  he  persevered  in  his  want  of  politeness  for  several 
minutes  after  she  had  entered  the  room. 

"He  is  very  good  looking,"  thought  Dorothea;  "  but  I 
am  sure  he  is  stupid." 

"What  are  you  contemplating  there,  Augustus?"  said 
Lady  Harriet,  speaking  as  if  she  had  actually  read  her 
daughter's  thoughts. 

The  young  man  slightly  started  on  hearing  his  aunt's 
voice,  and  answered,  that  he  was  drawing  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  rich  and  highly  ornamented  scene  before  him 
and  the  rude  environs  of  Claverton-castle. 

<'  I  hope  that  your  own  fine  place  is  not  suffering  from 
the  comparison,  Augustus,"  said  Lady  Harriet;  "I  have 
heard  that  it  is  beautifully  situated." 

Augustus  made  some  slight  answer,  and  sunk  again  into 
a  thoughtful  mood,  remaining  silent  for  some  time.  And 
as  Lady  Harriet's  attention  was  called  to  her  sister,  who 
talked  without  ceasing,  his  lucubrations  were  not  again  im- 
mediately disturbed. 
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In  the  mean  tiflae,  the  eallant  captain  waa  using  every 
exertion  to  make  himseu  agreeable;  and  having  foond 
means  to  draw  up  close  to  Dorothea,  was  affectmg  rap- 
tures at  a  drawing  which  huug  over  the  chimney-piece,  and 
which  he  very  s&ewdiy  suspected  to  be  the  work  of  the 
young. lady  herselfl  Dorothea  let  the  complunent  pass 
without  any  explanation,  and  allowed  the  captain  to  enter 
into  further  conversation  with  her:  which  conversation 
however  was  by  no  means  so  interesting  as  to  draw  her  at- 
tention from  her  cousiu  and  his  concerns. 

At  length,  Augustus  turning  from  the  window,  directed 
his  eyes  upon  his  aunt,  whom  having  contemplated  awhile 
without  change  of  countenance,  he  fixed  his  regard  on 
Dorothea,  though  in  a  manner  sufficiently  respectful:  the 
young  lady  however  not  doubting  but  that  she  shotdd  gain 
by  bemg  thus  contemplated,  allowed  him  full  opportunity 
of  continuing  his  investigation,  by  turning  to  the  captain, 
and  seeming  very  attentive  to  his  discourse. 

Here  I  must  pause,  to  remark  upon  the  privile^d  state 
of  those  happy  persons,  whose  minds  heiag  withdrawn 
from  self  to  higher  objects,  and  who  having  been  enabled 
by  faith  to  throw  all  their  concerns  into  the  hands  of  God,  are 
not  continually  harassed  by  those  petty  hopes  and  fears, 
desires  alid  aversions,  which  harass  thf?  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  world:  these  privile^d  persons  are  divested  of  that 
awkard  consciousness  which  numbers  feel  who  yet  have 
address  and  cunning  to  hide  it  from  the  eyes  of  others. 

While  the  party  in  the  drawing-room  were  thus  situ- 
ated, Margarita  appeared,  dmply  dressed,  but  flowing 
with  health,  and  utterly  clear  of  all  intent  to  captivate. — 
She  came  gaily  forward  to  her  newly-arrived  aunt,  and  ex- 
pressed her  joy  at  seeing  her  in  a  manner  so  artless,  that 
the  old  lady,  though  usually  cold-hearted,  was  greatly  pleas- 
ed, and  called  her  son  to  acknowledge  his  cousin,  the 
daughter  of  her  young  brother  nowno  more;  adding,  <'  Mar- 
garita is  like  her  father :  she  has  his  own  dark  blue  eyes 
and  bright  bloom."  Augustus  made  his  compliments  to  the 
young  lady  as  desired,  and  sat  down  again,  having  a  new 
object  to  attract  his  notice.  Dorothea  at  length  however 
becoming  quite  fidgetty  because  she  was  not  made  of  more 
consequence,  jumped  up  from  her  seat,  and  coming  across 
the  spacious  room  to  her  aunt,  she  addressed  some  ques 
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tioos  to  her  in  that  pretty  plajrftdchildiaB  iVdy  which  >  .tidg 
ladies  know  how  to  assume  when  they  tnink  it  suitable  to 
their  purpose.  She  soon  perceived  that  she  had  gained 
her  point;  for  the  young  heir  no  longer  looked  at  Mar- 
garita, but  at  herself:  and  upon  her  putting  some  question 
about  Ireland,  which  his  mother  referred  to  him,  he  rose 
up,  joined  the  group,  and  gave  his  opinion  in  a  sufficiently 
plain,  sensible,  and  manly  way-— but  speakuiff,  as  Doro- 
thea remarked,  more  like  one  who  was  addressing  his 
grandl^other  than  a  handsome  cousin ;  for  his  face  never 
relaxed  into  a  smile,  nor  assumed  any  of  those  graces  (real 
or  imaginary)  which  persons  are  apt  to  call  vp  when  they 
desire  to  please. 

.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Captain  sat  considering  whether 
it  would  be  worth  his  while  to  try  to  please  Margarita;  and 
before  he  could  make  up  his  opinion  on  the  subject,  the 
party  was  called  into  the  dining-room. 

Duiiog  dinnery  Augustus  said  very  little ;  though  Doro-. 
thea  often  addressed  him,  he  always  answered  with  the 
same  serious  manner  which  he  had  first  used.  In  conse- 
qence  of  which,  she  still  preserved  her  first  opinion,  which 
was,  that  he  was  extremely  stupid.  The  Captain,  however 
and  Lady  Anna  Maria,  were  sufficiently  talkative;  and  the 
former  before  dinner  was  half  over,  had  talked  hiinself  en- 
tirely into  the  good  graces  of  Lady  Harriet,  who  declared 
she  had  seldom  seen  a  more  agreeable  man. 

After  dinner,  when  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  assem 
bled  again  in  the  drawing-room,  there  was  indeed  no  want 
of  conversation :  for  Lady  Anna  Maria  talked  without  ceas- 
ing, the  Captain  was  all  politeness  and  attention.  Lady  Har- 
riet was  animated,  and  Dorothea  all  tenderness  and  pretty 
affection  for  her  aunt :  but  the  young  heir,  the  man  ot  con- 
sequence, sat  nearly  silent,  and  looked  thoughtful ;  though 
when  addressed,  he  answered,  as  before,  Hke  a  man  of  sense, 
which  saved  him  fVom  being  set  down  as  an  absolute  sim- 
pleton by  Dorothea.  He  was  also  attentive :  for  Dorothea 
at  one  time  dropped  her  gl3ve,  and  at  another  time  was  so 
exceedingly  careless  as  to  entangle  her  netting  silk  with  the 
foot  of  the  table ;  on  which  occasion  the  young  gentleman 
was  ready  to  give  his  assistance,  performing  both  Offices  fer 
his  fair  cousin,  yet  without  any  change  of  countenance,  not 
even  putting  on  a  smUe. 
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After  tea  it  was  proposed  that  the  younger  put  of  the 
4  mpany  should  walk  in  tiie  shrubbery ;  but  just  as  they 
i^ere  setting  out,  Lady  Harriet  detained  the  captain  in  some 
slight  conversation,  at  the  same  time  requesting  Msrgarita 
to  clasp  her  bracelet,  which  very  unfortunatefy  came  un- 
done at  the  moment  they  were  taking  their  leave ;  and  thus 
she  contrived  that  Dorothea  and  the  young  heir  sbonld 
have  got  the  start  of  their  companions. 

While  the  young  people  were  absent.  Lady  Harriet  en- 
deavoured to  get  from  hir  sister  as  much  information  as  she 
possibly  could  respecting  the  character  of  her  son. — ^<  Au- 
gustus is  a  fine  young  man,  sister,"  said  Lady  Harriet ;  ^  he 
must  be  a  great  comfort  to  you;  he  seems  remarkably 
steady." 

TMb  was  quite  sufficient  to  set  Lady  Anna  Maria  agoinff. 
But  unfortimately  the  old  lady  possessed  that  talent,  whidi 
[  am  sorry  to  remark  is  no  very  rare  one;  namely,  the 
Acuity  of  talking  a  very  long  time,  and  yet  saying  nothing. 
This  talent,  we  must  allow,  is  often  a  useAil  one  in  society, 
and  particularly  desirable  in  the  courts  of  princes ;  though 
such  a  one  as  a  man  would  perhaps  rather  wish  to  have 
at  hand  as  occasion  might  require,  than  to  possess  as  a  na- 
tural gift  incapable  of  being  laid  aside.  However  this  may 
be,  the  old  lady  in  question  possessed  this  talent  in  its  ut- 
most perfection;  in  consequence  of  which,  when  she  had 
discoursed  for  about  two  hours  (the  young  people  being  so 
long  absent)  upon  the  various  qualifications  of  her  son  and 
other  matters  connected  with  him,  the  attentive  and  dis- 
cerning Lady  Harriet  could  draw  no  fiirther  conclusion  re- 
specting the  young  man  than  that  he  was  thought .  very 
handsome  by  some  young  ladies  in  Mirrion  Square ;  that  he 
had  looked  r^narkably  well  at  a  late  ball  efiven  at  the  cas- 
tle ;  that  he  was  not  careless  in  spending  his  money;  that 
he  had  visited  France  and  Italy ;  that  he  bad  some  fine 
horses  in  his  stable ;  and  that  he  had  planted  a  great  many 
Scotch  firs  on  a  hitherto  barren  down  near  Claverton-oastle. 

''  He  seems  very  much  attached  to  you,  sister,"  said 
Lady  Harriet. 

"  The  best  son  in  the  world  !"  returned  the  other :  "  but 
as  I  was  sayinff,  though  I  do  not  Hke  Scotch  firs,  you  know 
sister,  they  afiord  a  shelter,  in  a  bleak  situation,  for  other 
trees  of  a  more  beautiful  appearance." 
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"  Your  son  then  has  a  taste  for  beautifying  his  place;  he 
lays  out  a  ^ood  deal  of  money  no  doubt  in  that  way ;  it  is 
probably  his  hobby-horse  ?"  said  Lady  Harriet. 

<<  It  was  poor  Mr.  Claverton's,"  said  Lady  Anna  Maria; 
<<and  he  really  made  the  o]d  castle  very  comfortable." 
She  then  entered  into  a  long  description  of  the  state  oAhe 
castie  when  she  first  went  to  it,  nunutely  describing  tiieibr 
niture  of  their  drawing-room  and  state  bed-room,  and  con- 
cluding by  an  account  of  a  visit  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
when  her  son  was  about  six  years  of  age,  together  with  the 
compliments  which  were  paid  to  the  young  gentleman  by 
the  great  man  upon  his  dark  eyes  and  raven  ringlets. 

As  Lady  Harriet  could  gain  so  little  light  upon  the  sub- 
ject which  then  chiefly  interested  her,  she  was  not  sorry 
to  see  the  young  people  come  in  again.  "  What  do  you 
think  of  the  young  heir  ?"  said  Lady  Harriet  to  her  daugh- 
ter, as  soon  as  they  could  find  an  opportunity  of  being  to- 
gether. 

'*  O,  he  is  very  stupid,"  said  Dorothea. 

<<  What,  did  he  not  talk  to  you  in  the  shrubbery  ?"  said 
the  artful  mother. 

Dorothea  shrug^d  up  her  shoulders.  '<  Yesf  he  talked 
to  me ;  he  certainly  did  speak  to  me ;  but  really  it  was 
heavy  work :  I  envied  Margarita  with  the  captain." 

*'  She  walked  with  Captain  Freeman  then  all  the  even- 
ing?" said  Lady  Harriet. 

''  Yes,"  said  Dorothea.  <<  I  suppose  they  wese  pleased 
with  each  other,  for  they  never  offered  to  join  us." 

**  Well,"  said  Lady  Harriet,  <<  perhaps  your  cousin  will 
brighten  up  a  little  in  a  few  days;  you  must  try  to  enliven 
him.  But  don't  think  him  stupid,  Dorothea,  he  does  not 
-speak  like  a  man  who  wants  sense ;  you  must  not  imagine 
that  you  have  a  fool  to  manage." 

"  I  do  not  know  what  he  wanta,"  said  Dorothea,  putting 
up  her  lip ;  <<  but,  at  present,  I  know  that  he  is  an  uncom- 
monly heavy  companion — ^not  at  all  like  an  Irishman." 

The  next  morning  things  passed  off  at  brtokfast  mudi 
as  on  the  former  evening ;  aner  which,  Augustus  walked 
out  in  the  grounds  and  about  the  park  by  himself;  while 
Margarita  repaired  to  her  own  room,  where  employments 
awaited  her  which  at  present  she  found  considerably  more 
interesting  than  any  thing  the  drawing-room  could  afford. 
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Before  dumer  the  party  met  again  in  the  drawiii|f-room 
the  company  heing  augmented  hy  the  arrival  of  two  ffentle* 
men.  Dorothea  was  evidently  in  low  spirits,  and  com* 
plained  of  a  headach.  The  captain  drew  near  and  condol* 
ed  with  her:  bat  the  captain  was  not  the  person  whose 
attentions  she  required ;  and  Augustus  having  entered  into 
conversation  with  one  of  the  visiters,  did  not  observe  her, 
although  she  put  her  hand  frequently  to  her  forehead,  uid 
at  length  asked  Margarita  to  lend  her  a  vinaigrette.  ^  But 
indeed,"  added  the  young  iacly,  <*  I  do  not  know  why  I  asked 
you ;  because  you  never  deal  in  such  articles." 

**  But  tell  me,"  said  Margarita,  "where  I  can  get  one 
and  I  will  fetch  it  for  you." 

«  No,  not  for  the  world  V*  said  Dorothea :  "  I  would  not 
give  you  the  trouble  for  the  world !  Perhaps  the  air  will 
relieve  me."  So  saying,  she  walked  nearer  to  the  window ; 
where  the  captain  setting  a  chair,  condoled  with  her  so  e^ 
factually,  that  the  attention  of  every  one  in  the  room  was 
excited ;  and  thus  the  young  lady's  end  was  answered. 

Augustus  observing  this  little  bustle,  broke  off  his  dis- 
course to  ask  what  was  the  matter:  and  on  h^g informed, 
he  repaired  to  the  window  where  the  young  lady  was  sit- 
ting, when  with  a  solicitude  of  manner  and  an  expression 
of  interest,  which  gave  a  new  glow  to  his  fine  countenance, 
he  said,  *'  Dear  cousin,  I  fear  you  are  suffering  much;  can 
we  do  any  thing  for  your  relief?" 

"  O,  I  shall  be  better  by  and  by,"  said  Dorothea :  «  but 
It  is  so  shockingly  hot — ^I  never  could  support  hot  weather 
in  my  life ;  it  makes  me  quite  faint.'' 

The  young  gentleman  proposed  that  she  should  draw 
etill  nearer  to  the  window,  axid  used  several  expressions  of 
sympathy,  which  carried  with  them  the  appearance  of  sa 
much  earnestness  and  sincerity,  as  could  not  &i]  to  gratify 
Dorothea,  who  easily  persuaded  herself  that  his  anxiety 
was  to  be  attributed  to  something  more  than  common 
humanity.  Being  solaced  by  this  flattering  persuasion, 
her  spirits  began  to  rise ;  and  she  soon  declared  herself 
much  relieved,  continuing^  in  high  spirits  during  the  whole 
of  the  dinner-time. 

After  dinner,  when  the  ladies  withdrew  into  the  draw- 
ing-room,  they  had  not  been  long  assembled,  Dorothea 
sitting  by  her  aunt  and  mother,  and  Margarita  standmg  19 
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the  window,  when  Augustus  appeared  on  the  outside. 
The  window  opened  to  the  ground,  and  the  young  man 
approached  f  dose  to  it,  and  taking  hold  of  his  cousin's 
hand  in  a  playful  way,  with  a  smile  which  illiuninated  his 
whole  countenance  in  a  very  agreeable  manner,  he  thus 
addressed  her:  '*Itt  orde^  to  near  the  praises  of  some 
young  ladies,"  he  said,  <<  we  must  visit  crowded  cities  and 
courts ;  but  there  are  others  whose  praises  are  whispered 
only  in  the  silent  groves  and  the  abodes  of  wood-nymphs 
andf  naiads." 

Margarita  was  so  astonished  at  the  manner  as  well  as 
the  words  of  her  cousin,  so  unlike  any  thing  she  had  ever 
witnessed  of  him  before,  that  she  blushed  £eply ;  but  be- 
fore she  could  make  him  any  answer,  having  recovered  his 
serious  mood,  and  stepping  over  the  window-frame  into  the 
room,  he  said  in  a  low  voice,  '*  My  dear  Margarita,  I  was 
much  pleased  this  morning  at  what  I  accidentally  heard  of 
the  manner  in  which  you  dispose  of  your  time.  To  be 
kind  to  the  poor,  and  attentive  to  their  wantsy  is  in  fact  no 
more  than  cur  duty,  on  whom  the  Almighty  has  pleased  to 
bestow  his  good  things  in  abundance:  notwithstanding 
which,  it  is  a  duty  much  neglected  by  many ;  and  it  there 
fore  gave  me  i)articular  pleasure  when  I  heard  this  mom 
ing  of  your  retired  and  modest  benevolence." 

Margarita  mentioned  Lady  Susan,  and  professed  how 
much  we  had  been  obliged  to  her. 

«<  I  have  heard  of  her  worth,"  returned  Augustus — ^<  her 
charity  wa^  warm,  enlarged,  and  admirable  in  every  re- 
spect :  a  few  such  exam^es  will,  I  trust,  profit  the  rising 
generation."  The  young  man  then  proceeded  to  speak  of 
Ireland ;  of  the  state  of  the  poor  on  his  property:  of  his 
anxiety  to  see  their  condition  meliorated  \  and  of  certain 
plans  which  he  had  formed  for  their  improvement. 

It  happened  that  Augustus  and  Margarita  were  got  upon 
a  subject  equally  interesting  to  both;  and  therefore  it  was 
the  less  remarkable  if  their  conversation  was  protracted  to 
a  considerable  length;  if  he  looked  animated  and  she  pleas- 
ed ;  and  if  there  was  a  viva^ty  and  spirit  in  the  manner 
of  each,  which  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  they  were 
both  in  general  {frave  and  calm  in  their  habits. 

We  may  imagme,  that  while  this  interesting  conversation 
was  passing  between  these  young  persons,  Lady  Harriet 
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«iid  Dorothea  were  not  altogether  at  their  ease ;  and  it  is 
likely  that  they  would  have  found  some  occasion  of  cutting 
it  short,  if  Ladv  Anna  Maria  had  not  unfortunately  been  in 
the  midst  of  a  long  story,  to  which  it  was  necessary  appa- 
rently to  listen.  At  length  the  story  ended ;  but  it  was  not 
till  the  captain  and  the  other  gentleman  had  appeared  upon 
the  grass-plot,  calling* Augustus  to  look  at  a  very  remark- 
able tree  which  one  of  the  gentleman  was  about  to  point 
out.  In  obedience  to  this  call,  Augustus  sprung  out  of 
the  window  by  which  he  had  entered,  leaving  Margarita 
apparently  lost  in  thought,  though  visibly  pleased. 

''  You  have  been  engaged  in  a  very  long  conversation, 
Margarita,"  said  Dorothea,  rising  and  coming  up  to  her 
cousm ;  ^'  something  very  interesting,  I  am  sure  it  was,  for 
you  blushed  ence  or  twice  so  violently  that  even  the  back 
of  your  neck  was  tinged  as  pretty  a  red  as  I  ever  saw. 
What  was  your  subject  ?" 

Margarita  hesitated;  not  because  she  was  ashamed  of 
any  thing  she  had  said,  but  because  the  topic  was  one  on 
which  she  had  been  so  frequently  ridiculed. 

''  O,  if  you  do  not  wish  to  teU  me,  I  am  sure  I  have  no 
desire  to  know/'  said  Dorothea :  **  but  I  cannot  imagine 
what  secrets  can  be  already  existing  between  you  and  Au- 
gustus. However,  it  is  nothing  to  me ;  I  caB  nave  no  pos- 
sible wish  to  be  in  your  confidence,  or  to  know  any  thing 
you  desire  to  hide." 

"I  have  nothing  to  hide,"  returned  Margarita;  "but 
the  truth  is,  that  we  have  been  speaking  on  a  subject 
you  don't  like."    . 

"  What  is  that  ?'*  said  Lady  Harriet,  whose  curiosity  had 
,  brought  her  to  the  window.  "  What  possible  subject  can 
you  have  been  speaking  of  to  yonr  cousin,  which  Doro* 
thea  does  not  like  V* 

"  It  was  about,"  said  Margarita,  being  somewhat  puz- 
zled how  to  express  the  sentiment  without  giving  ofience ; 
"  it  was  about  the  poor  we  were  speaking." 

Lady  Harriet  shook  her  head ;  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Art 
•—deep  art :"  and  Dorothea  added,  scornfully,  **  So  Y®^ 
have  been  recommending  yourself  to  Augustus  by  a  detail 
of  your  own  good  works,  Margarita  I" 

«I!"  said  Margarita,  ««Ihave  not,  I  assure  you,  been 
talkmg  about  myself." 

Vol    I.  T 
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"^  You  only  expressed  your  regard  for  the  poor  then  id 
general  terms,  and  left  hun  to  infer  that  this  regard  had  not 
been  an  idle  one  ?"  replied  Dorothea. 

<'  I  tell  you,  my  dear  cousin,"  returned  Margarita, "  that 
neither  my  sentimehts  nor  my  actions  formed  any  part  of 
our  conversation,  as  I  recollect ;  but  Mr.  Claverton  seems 
to  be  very  anxious  to  do  good  amoBg  the  poor  in  Ireland, 
and  he  was  asking  me  some  questions  upon  the  best  means 
of  serving  them  efifectually." 

'<  And  you  offered  to  lend  him  your  text-book,  I  suppose,* 
said  Dorothea,  *'  Tht  Economy  of  Charity  ?" 

'<T  never  once  mentioned  the  book,"  said  Margarita  : 
"I  did  not  think  of  it." 

'<  But  tell  me,"  said  Lady  Harriet,  <<  how  was  this  intei 
resting  conversation  introduced?" 

Margarita  blushed  and  hesitated ;  for  at  that  instant  she 
recollected  the  compliment  to  herself,  with  which  the  con- 
versation conmienced ;  and  she  could  not  bring  herself  to 
repeat  it. 

*'  O,  very  well,"  said  Lady  Harriet,  '^  Margarita  refuses 
as  her  confidence;  and  I  beg  it  may  be  solicited  no  further." 
She  was  then  turning  away,  when  Margarita  taking  her 
hand,  ''Only  one  moment,  dear  aunt,"  she  said,  ''you 
shall  hear  it  all."  And  she  repeated  Augustus'  words 
when  he  first  addressed  her  at  the  window  as  nearly  as 
she  could  recollect  them. 

The  two  ladies  affected  to  laugh,  though  evidently 
angry  while  they  walked  back  to  the  sofa,  where  Lady 
Anna  Maria  was  sitting ;  which  being  at  the  very  remote 
end  of  the  large  room,  the  old  lady  had  not  been  able  to  over- 
hear a  word  which  had  been  spoken  in  the  window.  The  rest 
of  the  evening  passed  as  usua  :  the  party  walked  out 
aHer  tea,  but  Margarita,  who  suspected  that  her  aunt  was 
not  pleased  with  her,  withdrew  to  her  own  room,  where  she 
employed  herself  in  her  usual  way;  either  drawing,  or. 
working  with  her  needle,  while  Rachel  read  to  her. 

The  next  morning  Dorothea  sent  her  maid  to  Margatita 
to  borrow  The  Economy  of  CharUy :  a  request  which  was 
instantly  granted,  while  it  excited  no  little  surprise  on  the 
part  of  JVf argarita ;  for  being  by  the  favour  of  heaven  ex- 
ceedingly artless  herself,  she  had  no  suspicion  of  art  in 
others.     This  same  morning,  however,  coming  down  tt 
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breakfast  somewhat  later  than  usual,  she  firand  the  com- 
pany deep  in  conversation.     The  matter  of  their  conver 
sation  was  the  state  of  fhe  poor  in  Ireland ;  and  Dorothea 
was  hearkening  with  apparently  strong  interest  to  what 
Augustus  was  saying  on  the  subject. 
.  *^  I  should  think  nothing  more  likely  to  civilize  and  hu 
manize  those  poor  creatures,"  said  Dorothea,  in  reply  to 
his  statements,  *'  than  the  establishment  of  schools.  Have 
you  seen  our  school  at  the  end  of  the  park?  I  assure  you 
it  is  a  very  well  conducted  school,  /md  the  children  are  so 
neat,  so  orderly,  so  properly  instructed,  it  is  quite  a  treat 
to  look  at  them." 

<<  What  say  you  to  a  walk  across  the  park  this  morning 
to  see  OUT  little  seminary?"   said  Liady  Harriet;  '*my^ 
daughter  will  gladly  accoinpany  you." 

"  Or  suppose,"  said  the  Captain, "  Mr.  Claverton  were 
to  drive  Miss  Mowbray  in  his  phaeton :  do  let  us  not  forget 
what  she  suffered  from  heat." 

Augustus  acquiesced  in  this  arrangement,  and  the  phae- 
ton was  ordered. 

Soon  afler  breakfast,  Margarita  withdrew,  and  Dorothea 
with  her  mother  and  aunt  went  into  the  drawing-room, 
where  Dorothea  placed  herself  in  the  bow-window  on  a 
settee,  and  was  deeply  engaged  in  reading,  or  at  least 
seemed  to  be  sp."  « 

When  the  phaeton  was  ready,  Augustus  came  in,  and 
walking  up  to  Dorothea,  «  Well,  my  fair  lady,"  he  said 
"  are  you  ready  ?" 

Dorothea  immediately  jumped  up,  and  saying,  "  Wait  a 
moment,  and  I  shall  be  at  your  service,"  she  threw  the  book 
down  on  a  small  table  wluch  stood  by  her  chair,  and  trip 
ped  out  of  the  room. 

It  was  very  natural  for  Augustus  to  sit  down  for  the  mo- 
ment he  had  to  wait,  on  the  chair  which  she  had  lefl,  and 
as  natural  for  him  to  take  up  the  book  she  had  laid  down. 
My  reader,  if  he  has  some  insight  into  character,  will  not  be 
surprised  to  hear  that  this  book  proved  to  be  The  Economy 
of  Charity ;  though  perchance,  if  he  has  no  penetration  of 
thkt  kind,  he  may  be  ready  to  exclaim, "  I  thought  that  Mibs 
Dorothea  hated  this  book  so  much,  that  she  had  even  inter- 
dicted the  mention  of  its  title !"  But  be  this  as  it  may,  I 
here  request  you,  my  gentle  reader,  to  stop  for  a  moment 
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and  if  you  have  ever  read  or  practised  The  Economy  of  Cheh 
riiy^  inquire  in  this  place  what  your  motives  have  been  for 
BO  doing:  remembering  the  wordb  of  our  blessed  Lord — 
Take  heed  that  ye  do  not  your  alma  before  meuy  to  be  seen  oj 
them :  othenoUe  ye  have  no  reward  of  your  Father  whichis  in 
heaven.  Therefore  when  thou  doest  Uiine  alms,  do  not  sound 
a  trumpet  btfore  thee,  as  the  hypocrites  do  in  the  synagogues 
and  in  the  streets,  that  they  may  have  glory  of  men.  Verily 
I  say  unto  you,  they  have  tiieir  reward.  But  when  thou  doest 
alms,  let  not  thy  l^  hand  know  what  thy  right  hand  doeth : 
that  thine  alms  may  be  in  secret:  and  thy  Father,- which  seeth 
in  secret,  himself  shail  reward  thee  openly.  (Matt.  vi.  l-~4.) 

When  Dorothea  returned  a  few  mmutes  afterward  in  her 
elegant  riding-hat  and  scarf,  she  was  not  much  astonished  to 
see  Augustus  with  her  book  in  His  hand:  she  however  said 
nothing  but  suffered  him  to  lead  her  to  the  phaeton.  I  will 
not  pretend  to  describe  how  prettily  during  their  drive  Dor- 
othea talked  of  schools,  alms-houses,  and  other  little  con- 
trivances for  bettenng  the  state  of  the  poor ;  how  affable 
and  polite  she  was  to  Mrs.  Green ;  and  how  sweetly  con- 
descending to  the  little  children :  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the 
young  people  returned  in  good  spirits^  and  nothing  happen- 
ed during  the  remainder  of  the  evening  to  disturb  their 
cheerfulness. 

In  the  mean  time,  smidry  reflections,  such  as  will  intrude 
themselves  to  destroy  the  peace  and  happiness  of  youth, 
had  crowded  themselves  upon  the  mind  of  Margarita :  her 
thoughts  were  to  this  effect,  and  my  reader  will  excuse  me 
if  I  arrange  them  in  the.  form  of  a  soliloquy.  '<  Augustus 
Claverton  is  a  very  handsome  young  man.  I  have  seldom 
seen  one  who  smiles  so  sweetly — to  be  sure  he  does  not 
smile  often:  but  then  that  makes  it  the  more  acceptable  when 
a  smile  does  appear.     And  then  he  seems  so  desirous  to  do 

food,  and  that  apparently  from  the  best  motives.  I  should 
ke  to  enjoy  a  little  more  of  his  company.  I  am  quite  as 
nearly  related  to  him  as  Dorothea;  and  if  any  one  were 
to  be  employed  to  show  him  the  school,  it  ought  to  have 
been  me ;  because  I  visit  it  every  week,  and  have  deprived 
myself  of  manv  comforts,  to  supply  the  poor  cluldren  with 
books  and  clothes.  But  I  see  my  aunt  wishes  to  throw  me 
mto  the  back  ground  *,  she  is  almost  offended  if  any  one 
speaks  to  me." 
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In  this  Boliloqay  we  shall  find  the  expression  of  many 
very  evil  passions,  which  threatened  speedily  to  destroy  aU 
the  peace  of  this  amiable  young  person.  But  evil  thoughts 
will  arise  in  the  mind;  they  are  the  torment  of  the  saints  on 
earth,  the  fruit  of  that  evil  nature,  which,  notwithstanding 
the  power  of  grace,  continues  and  shall  continue  in  one  de- 
gree or  other  till  sin  is  swallowed  up  in  death.  It  is  how- 
ever one  peculiar  work  of  the  Spirit  to  make  man  sensible 
of  his  evil  nature,  and*  to  furnish  him  with  power  for  con- 
tending with  it.  Accordingly,  no  sooner  had  these  thoughts 
passed  the  mind  of  Margarita,  than  she  became  sensible 
of  their  vileness,  and  lost  not  a  moment  in  throwing  hersell 
on  her  knees  to  plead  for  help  from  above.  Within  her 
room  was  a  light  closet ;  thither  she  retired,  and  Having 
shut  the  door,  she  prayed  earnestly  and  ardently  for  assist- 
ance in  this  time  of  need.  Nor  was  she  lon^  without  an 
answer  to  her  prayer :  for  presently  such  a  spirit  of  humil- 
ity was  shed  upon  her,  as  excited  a  conviction  that  it  was 
^ood  and  right  for  her  to  be  thus  tried;  and  that  it  was  for 
her  advantag^e  that  her  works  of  charity  should  be  thrown 
into  the  back-ground.  She  was  also  made  to  feel  that  the 
secret  complacency  she  had  hitherto  experienced  in  her  lit 
tie  acts  of  benevolence,  was  sinful ;  and  that  she  needed  this 
correction  in  order  to  detect  the  impurity  of  her  motives 
Being  thus  self-abased,  and  almost  wondering  at  the  wish 
she  had  lately  entertained  of  being  brought  forward  in  soci- 
ety, she  came  at  length  to  this  conclusion — ^  It  is  quite  as 
well  that  my  cousin  sees  so  little  of  me,  since  I  am  convin- 
ced that  he  is  far  from  wanting  penetration ;  for  if  I  were  to 
converse  freely  with  him,  all  the  imperfections  of  my  cha- 
racter might  probably  be  made  apparent — ^imperfections, 
some  of  which  I  am  myself  sensible  of;  and  others  of  which 
perhaps  I  have  never  yet  suspected  myself;  for  the  Scrip- 
ture saith,  The  heart  is  desperately  wicked^  who  can  know  it? 

The  history  of  Telemachus,  by  the  celebrated  Arch- 
bishop of  Cambray,  has  been  much  admired,  and  particu- 
larly that  passage  in  which  Minerva,  the  goddess  of  wisdom, 
is  described  as  guarding  the  younff  man  by  her  egis  from 
the  arrows  of  love.  But  surely  this  allegory  woiSd  have 
been  infinitely  more  beautiful,  though  perhaps  not  so  clas- 
sical, if  humility  could  have  supplied  him  with  her  mantle 
for  his  protection,  since  hunulity  is  the  guardian  power 
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iirhich  protects  the  heedless  steps  of  mexperience,  and 
effectuaUy  wards  off  a.  thousand  dangers  with  which  pre- 
sumptuous youth  is  continually  overthrown. 

But  to  return  to  our  narrative.  The  mind  of  Margarita 
being  thus  relieved  from  the  influence  of  unworthy  pas- 
sions, and  again  left  at  liberty  to  pursue  its  usual  objects, 
she  took  a  review  of  the  duties  she  had  to  execute,  as  well 
as  of  certain  little  plans  which  she  had  lately  formed  with  a 
view  to  the  enlargement  of  her  charities.  For  Edmund 
and  Rachel  being  no  longer  entirely  dependent  upon  her, 
and  her  supplies  being  increased,  she  had  resolved,  before 
the  arrival  of  the  party  from  Ireland,  to  seek  out  certain 
poor  jvidows  residing  in  the  neighbouring  hamlets,  in  order 
to  assist  them  with  clothes  and  money :  she  determined 
therefore  now  to  send  Martha  Lawley  privately  to  look 
them  out,  and  to  inquire  into  their  wants.  But  inasmuch 
as  this  would  require  some  time,  and  she  needed  present 
employment  to  divert  her  thoughts,  she  had  recourse  to 
her  stores  of  coarse  cloth  and  homespun  woollens,  and  be- 
gan immediately  to  cut  out  coats  and  garments,  with  which 
she  was  presently  so  enffaged,  that  Augustus  Claverton 
and  Dorothea  were  totalfy  rorgotten. 

"  We  had  better  take  these  petticoats  and  caps  to  Mrs. 
Greene,  Ma'am,"  said  Rachel;  "the  children  will  want 
work,  and  it  is  a  good  thing  to  supply  them  with  employ- 
ment." 

"  No,  no,  Rachel,"  said  Margarita,  "  we  will  not  send 
them  at  present ;  I  have  my  reasons  for  it:  we  will  do  this 
work  ourselves,  and  then  nobody  will  hear  of  it  but  those 
who  may  be  the  better  for  it." 

Rachel  had  been  accustomed  to  acquiesce  in  all  hei 
mistress's  arrangements,  and  possessed  not  a  little  of  het 
mistress's  active  and  benevolent  spirit.  She  accordingly 
set  to  work,  and  Margarita  with  her,  and  with  so  much 
spirit,  that  the  young  lady  had  just  completed  a  blue  linsey 
woolsey  petticoat,  and  was  displaying  it  in  its  full  length 
and  amplitude,  admiring  not  a  little  her  own  exploits,  and 
thinking  how  comfortable  it  would  make  some  old  woman 
when  frost  and  snow  should  take  place  of  the  balmy  gales 
which  now  saluted  her  from  the  open  window — when  she 
was  warned  by  the  dressing-bell  that  other  business  await- 
ed her.  She  hastily  threw  down  the  petticoat,  saying,  **  O 
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what  shall  I  do  to  get  the  blue  dye  off  my  hands  and  face; 
fly !  fly !  to  Mrs.  Hill,  Rachel,  for  a  lemon :  do  not  let  me 
be  mistaken  for  Blue  Beard." 

The  lemon  was  produced,  and  every  thing  set  to  rights, 
vet  not  so  speedily,  but  that  the  company  were  all  assem- 
bled in  the  drawing-room  before  she  was  fit  to  make  her 
appearance.  As  it  was  very  hot,  the  drawing  room  door  as 
well  as  the  windows  were  open ;  and  Margarita  coming  in 
quietly,  sat  herself  down  on  the  first  chair,  not  immediate- 
ly perceiving  (for  there  were  several  visiters  in  the  room) 
that  Augustus  and  Dorothea  were  seated  close  to  her  on  a 
sofa,  whose  high  back  and  sides  had  in  part  concealed 
them  From  her.  However,  as  she  was  seated,  she  did  not 
think  it  right  to  move,  and  thus  could  not  help  hearing  part 
of  their  conversation. 

"  I  was  much  gratified  this  morning,"  said  Augustus ; 
<*but  you  must  have  taken  considerable  pains  for  the  intro- 
duction of  so  much  neatness  and  order  in  a  seminary  of  that 
kind;  the  work  of  a  superior  hand  to  that  of  the  old  dame's 
is  evident  throughout." 

Dorothea  was  leaning  back  on  the  sofa,  and  looking  down 
at  the  fan  with  which  she  was  playing,  "  Certainly,",  she 
said,  '<  some  pains  have  been  taken ;  but  Dame  Green  is  a 
good  old  woman,  and  very  manageable." 

"  Well,"  said  Augustus, "  I  wish  I  had  some  one  in  Ire- 
land who  could  manage  some  of  the  old  dames  there  as 
well  as  you  have  managed  Dame  Green.  But  I  fear  that  1 
shall  tire  you  with  this  subject:  the  melioration  of  the  state 
of  the  Irish  poor  is  at  present  my  hobby-horse.  I  had  a 
tutor,  a  very  worthy  man,  who  never  walked  out  with  me 
but  he  amused  me  with  his  schemes  of  this  kind.  My  mo- 
ther, says  he,  was  a  little  deranged :  certainly  he  had  a  very 
flowing  imagination,  and  his  conversation  has  left  no  slight 
impression  on  my  mind." 

*^He  must  have  been  a  dear  amiable  creature,"  said 
Dorothea,  <<  with  all  his  eccentricities.  How  long  has  he 
feft  you  ?" 

"  He  was  removed  from  me  by  death,"  said  Augustus, 
*  a  very  few  years  past ;  and  the  loss,  I  assure  you,  was  a 
painful  one  to  me." 

"  T^he  call  to  dinnernow  terminated  this  conversation,  and 
the  evening  concluded  with  a  walk :  during  which.  Lady 
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Harriet,  who  accompanied  the  party,  very  obligingly  took 
Margarita's  arm.  Lady  Harriet  had  intended  to  have  given 
a  baU  during  the  residence  of  her  nephew  and  sister  at 
Mowbray-Hall;  but  was  diverted  from  her  purpose  by  not 
being  quite  sure  whether  an  amusement  of  this  kind  would 
suit  Augustus's  taste.  She  therefore  altered  her  plan,  and 
substituted  in  the  place  of  the  ball,  occasional  visits  to  the 
seats  of  the  neighbouring  gentry  which  were  best  worth  see- 
mg,  and  a  kind  of  gala  for  the  poor  in  the  park,  where  prizes 
were  to  be  given  lor  spinning,  &.c.  &c.  The  prizes  were 
to  be  distributed  by  Dorothea,  who,  elegantly  dressed  on  the 
occasion,  and  smiung  sweetly  and  affably,  won  everyone's 
admiration  by  tjae  grace  with  which  she  performed  her  part. 
In  these  kinds  of  amusements  several  weeks  passed  away, in 
which  Dorothea  had  certainly  contrived  to  remove  the  re- 
serve which  her  cousin  had  first  discovered :  but  neither  she 
nor  her  mother  could  find  out  whether  she  had  made  any 
real  advances  in  his  good  graces;  Dorothea  however  had 
discovered  that  this  man,  whom  she  had  at  first  called  a  fool, 
was  one  of  deep  penetration;  one  who  thought  much,  and 
was  so  manly  and  upright  in  his  own  conduct,  as  scarcely 
to  appear  sensible  that  there  could  be  such  a  thing  as  art 
and  finoFsc  in  others,  particularly  among  well  educated  and 
respectable  people. 

In  the  mean  time  the  gallant  captain  made  his  way  in 
fhe  favour  of  Lady  Harriet,  who  found  him  very  useful  on 
occasion  of  any  party  of  pleasure,  in  taking  care  of  Marga- 
rita, and  thus  keeping  her  qut  of  the  way  of  her  cousin. 
Accordingly,  whenever  they  walked  out,  or  engaged  in  any 
party  of  pleasure,  things  were  so  arranged,  that  Captain 
Freeman  was  to  be  thrown  with  Margarita.  "Captain 
Freeman,"  Lady  Harriet  would  say,  "  you  will  drive  my 
niece  in  my  phaeton:"  or,  "  You  will  stay  for  Margarita, 
for  that  giddy  girl  Dorothea  has  gone  off  and  left  her. — 
Margarita,  my  dear,  you  are  tired :  Captain  Freeman,  do 
give  her  your  arm;  what  can  make  so  polite  a  man  as  you 
are,  so  backward  ?" 

Captain  Freeman  had  no  manner  of  objection  to  walking 
with  Margarita,  though  he  was  not  altogether  pleased  at 
being  put  off  with  the  niece,  in  order  that  the  young  heir 
might  enjoy  the  daughter's  company.   Without  hesitation 
however,  he  acquiesced^very  politely,  being  upon  the  whole 
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satisfied  that  he  had  not  Lady  Anna  Maria  leaning  upon 
his  arm  on  every  occasion. 

*<  I  wiish,"  said  Margarita  one  day  to  her  aunt,  "  that  I 
could  avoid  being  so  much  with  Captain  Freeman ;  I  don't 
know  what  to  say  to  him ;  he  will  think  me  very  tiresome 
I  fear." 

<*  My  dear,"  said  Lady  Harriet,  '<  Captain  Freeman  is  a 
visiter  at  Mowbray-Hall,  and  a  stranger;  it  is  necessary  to 
treat  him  with  politeness." 

*^  But  perhaps  he  may  think  it  odd  if  I  am  always  lefl 
with  him,"  said  the  young  lady. 

*<  Permit  me  to  judge  of  what  is  right  and  proper,  niece," 
said  Lady  Harriet, Somewhat  offended :  '*  I  certainly  may 
be  supposed  to  be  as  good  a  judge  of  these  matters  as  a 
girl  of  seventeen." 

Thps  Margarita  gained  nothing  by  her  expostulation ; 
and,  in  consequence,  as  she  could  not  get  rid  of  this  awk- 
ward t^te-a-tJte,  she  confined  herself  as  much  as  possible 
to  her  own  apartment  whenever  the  family  went  abroad. 

The  family  from  Ireland  had  been  about  three  weeks  at 
Mowbray-Hall,  when  Margarita  one  morning  stole  through 
the  most  retired  parts  of  the  shrubbery,  to  the  cottage  of 
Martha  Lawley,  in  order  to  speak  to  her  upon  some  of  those 
affairs  which  so  greatly  ocicupied  her.  Having  been  in  the 
cottage  for  some  time,  her  eye  suddenly  fell  upon  a  gentle- 
man's glove  which  was  lying  on  a  table. — ^'  Whose  glove  is 
that  ?"  she  said  in  alarm :  '<  if  any  gentlemen  come  here, 
I  must  haste  away." 

"  Mr.  Claverton  has  been  here  several  times,"  returned 
Martha ;  **  and  he  called  yesterday,  and  leil  his  glove  be- 
hind him :  I  thought  to  have  taken  it  this  morning  to  the 
Hall." 

«  You  had  better  leave  it  where  it  is  Martha,"  said  Mar- 
garita. And  she  was  going  to  ask.  what  business  he  could 
have  there ;  but  recollecting  herself,  she  put  no  further 
questions,  although  she  saw,  by  the  old  woman's  face,  that 
she  was  very  ready  to  answer  any  she  might  choose  to  ask. 
Lady  Susan  had  very  strenuously  pressed  this  caution  upon 
Margarita,  to  be  aware  of  talking  with  the  poor  except  upon 
thein  own  business,  or  on  reUgious  subjects ;  never  allow- 
ing them  to  communicate  news  or  repeat  tales.  Martha 
was  fully  aware  of  Miss  Margarita's  delicacy  in  this  parti- 
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cular ;  and  therefore  she  dared  not  to  repeat  what  she  wish 
ed  to  tell,  though  it  cost  her  not  a  little  to  be  silent.     ^ 

Margarita  having  finished  her  business  hastened  home, 
taking  a  circuitous  course,  in  order  that  she  might  not  meet 
any  one  coming  to  the  cottage,  and'  determining  to  return 
there  no  'more  till  the  Irish  family  were  gone.  But  the 
very  means  which  she  took  to  avoid  meeting  any  one,  prov- 
ed to  be  the  occasion  of  her  falling  into  the  company  she 
sought  to  shun :  for  entering  into  a  retired  and  embowered 
walk  of  the  shrubbery,  she  suddenly  saw  before  her  Au- 
gustus Claverton  talking  with  Edmund.  At  sight  of  them 
she  rather  started,  and  would  have  returned :  but  perceiv- 
ing that  they  observed  her,  she  thought  it  best  to  proceed  : 
80  as  she  advanced,  Edmund  bowed  low  and  withdrew, 
while  Augustus  came  forward  to  meet  her. — "My  dear 
little  cousin,"  he  said,  with  unusual  animation,  "  how  de- 
lighted I  am  to  see  you  alone ;  this  i&  an  unexpected  plea- 
sure, and  such  a  one  as  I  have  long  waited  for." 

<<  Long  waited  for!"  repeated  Margarita  smiling.  "  Ah ! 
Augustus,  how  difficult  it  is  even  for  relations  to  speak  to 
each  other  with  simplicity!" 

"Margarita,"  said  the  young  man,  with  warmth,  "I 
don't  deserve  this  reproof:  I  have  for  some  time  past  ar- 
dently desired  to  increase  my  acquaintance  with  you, 
whom  I  have  a  right  to  love  as  a  relation,  and  whom  I 
ought  to  love  as  a  Christian ;  for  indeed,  Margarita,  your 
unafibcted  modesty;  yohr  unassuming  benevolence,  and 
your  patient  resignation  to  the  will  of  your  relations,  are  all 
well  known  to  me,  and  will  never  cease  to  excite  my  ad- 
miration." 

Margarita  was  dumb  with  astonishment ;  and  while  she 
remained  silent,  Augustus  proceeded  to  add  more  to  what 
he  had  already  uttered,  using  the  same  strain  of  high  enco- 
mium, which  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  repeat.  And  will 
my  reader  be  surprised  to  hear  that,  instead  of  making  any 
reply,  the  young  lady,  being  overcome  with  Astonishment 
to  find  herself  the  subject  of  so  much  commendation  where 
she  believed  herself  to  be  wholly  disregai-ded  and  over 
looked,  burst  into  a  gentle  flood  of  tears  ? 

"  My  dear  cousin,"  said  Augustus,  on  seeing  this, "  what 
have  I  done  ?  what  have  I  said '  '^ave  I  in  any  way  afflict 
edyou^'* 
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•  No,  sir,"  said  Margarita :  "  but  T  do  not  think  myself 
worthy  of  your  high  opinion ;  and  I  do  not  like  to  appro- 
priate to  myself  these  encomiums." 

"  Do  not,  then,  my  lovely  cousin,"  returned  Augustus : 
**  but  still  retain  your  modesty,  the  sweetest  ornament  of 
the  female  sex.  I  beg  your  pardon  for  having  said  so 
much,  but  you  took  me  by  surprise  :  only,  my  dear  cousin, 
let  me  entreat  you  to  give  us  more  of  your  company:  have 
I  not  the  same  title  to  enjoy  it  as  that  of  Dorothea  ?  but 
you  always  are  so  reserved,  so  backward ;  and  thus  yon 
give  Captain  Freeman  the  opportunity  of  constant  access 
to  you.  Do  not,  Margarita,  allow  too  great  an  intimacy 
there ;  that  man  has  no  heart." 

"Sir,"  said  Margarita,  "it  is  not  my  wish;  it  is  my 
aunt's."  She  hesitated  ;  for  she  knew  not  what  more  to 
add :  and  indeed  she  feared  that  she  had  said  too  much  9lL 
ready. 

<<  I  understand,  I  fully  comprehend  this  manceuvre,"  said 
Augustus,  indignantly :  "  but  it  shall  not  be  so  again :  un- 
less," added  he,  "  you  desire  it,  Margarita." 

"  O I  Augustus,"  said  Margarita,  reproachfully,  "  how 
can  you  think  that  possible  ?" 

They  were  now  arrived  at  a  place  where  the  narrow  path 
entered  into  the  more  public  part  of  the  shrubbery.  **  Stop 
one  moment,  dear  cousin,"  said  Augustus,  *^  I  hear  voices ; 
and  I  have  much  to  say  to  you." 

Before  she  could  reply,  the  voices  approached,  and  Dor 
othea  appeared  in  view,  followed  by  her  mother. — ^"  Au 
gustus !  I  declare,"  she  said,  "  and  Margarita !  Upon  my 
word  this  is  very  fine,  very  picturesque,  quite  pathetic." 

"  Hush,  hush,"  said  Lady  Harriet ;  "  be  tranquil."  So 
saying,  she  stepped  forward,  and  with  her  usual  ease  asked 
Margarita  where  she  had  been. — ^^  I  was  looking  for  you 
half  an  hour  ago  in  your  own  room,  my  dear  girl,"  she  said, 
"  to  solicit  your  assistance  in  a  httle  case  of  distress  which 
has  been  just  brought  before  me." 

Margarita  was  relieved  by  this  seeming  kindness,  and 
simply  told  her  aunt  where  she  had  been,  and  how  she  had 
met  her  cousin  on  her  return. 

"  Come,  my  dear  girl,"  said  Lady  Harriet,  "  now  give 
me  your  arm,  and  I  will  tell  you  my  distressed  Case."  So 
saying,  she  stepped  forward  with  her  niece,  leaving  hei 
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daughter  and  Augustus  together,  not  doubting  but  that 
Dorothea  would  have  self-command  not  to  display  her  feel- 
ings in  an  improper  way  before  him.  Nor  had  this  artful 
mother  miscalculated  her  daughter's  powers:  for  during 
her  walk  home  Dorothea  was  all  gayety  as  usual,  though 
Augustus  was  evidently  thoughtful,  and  seconded  her  but 
feebly.  As  soon  however  as  they  arrived  at  the  house, 
Dorothea  sought  a  private  interview  with  her  mother; 
during  which  she  gave  way  to  the  highest  expres^on  of 
her  jealous  indignation,  charging  Margarita  with  the  deep- 
est dissimulation.  I  shall  not  trouble  my  reader  with  a 
very  particular  account  of  the  conversation  between  this 
ambitious  mother  and  daughter,  but  shall  simply  say,  that 
it  was  resolved  by  both  that  Margarita  should  be  closely 
watched,  and  that  Dorothea  should  make  no  change  in  her 
conduct  toward  either  of  her  cousins. 

After  tliis  adventure  of  the  garden,  Margarita  very  care 
fully  avoided  walking  out  by  herself;  and  things  went  on 
much  in  the  same  way  as  they  had  done  before,  till  a  party 
was  proposed  to  visit  a  neighbouring  gentleman's  seat. 
This  party  was  spoken  of  at  breakfast,  and  the  arrangements 
made  afterward. — »«Your  cousin  Augustus,"  said  Lady 
Harriet,  "  will  drive  you,  Dorothea,  in  his  phaeton ;  Cap- 
tain Freeman  wiU  take  care  of  Margarita  in  our  open  car- 
riage ;  and  Lady  Anna  Maria  and  I  will  take  our  places  in 
my  carriage." 

The  Captain  bowed,  Margarita  blushed  and  looked 
down;  and  Dorothea  said,  '<  If  my  cousin  Augustus  will  be 
kind  enough  not  to  drive  so  very  fast  down  hill,  which 
terrifies  me  to  death,  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  accompany 
him." 

While  these  arrangements  were  in  agitation,  Mr.  Claver- 
ton  appeared  to  be  so  deeply  engaged  with  a  book  that  he 
did  not  seem  to  hear  a  word  of  what  was  passing,  till  his 
mother  called  to  him,  and  asked  if  he  was  totally  deaf. 

Augustus  looked  up,  and  seeming  attentive,  Dorothea  re- 
peated what  she  had  said  before.  "I  think,"  said  he, 
"you  had  better  try  the  Captain's  driving-, Dorothea, if 
you  are  so  alarmed." 

"  Well,  then,  it  shall  be  so,"  said  Lady  Harriet;  "  and 
instead  of  my  daughter,  you  shall  take  me,  Augustus;  fo- 
I  love  an  open  carriage."  There  was  not  a  word  to  be  said 
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about  tluB  arraQgement ;  and  the  iU-aasorted  parties  set  oat 
all  equally  dissatisfied  with  each  other* 

On  arriving  at  the  appointed  place,  Lady  Harriet  bad 
prepared  a  manoeuvre  for  fastening  her  daughter  on  ber 
nephew,  and  succeeded  in  her  plan ;  but  the  consequence 
was,  that  Augustus  was  gloomy  and  silent,  Dorothea  offend* 
ed,  and  the  whole  party  thrown  into  confusion.  At  length, 
seeing  that  he  was  determinately  silent  and  ill-humoured, 
Dorothea  said  to  him,  "  I  cannot  think,  cousin,  what  is  the 
matter  with  you :  have  I  offended  you  ?" 

'^  I  am  not  pleased,"  said  Augustus,  *<  I  will  confess.  Why 
do  you  continually  abandon  Margarita  to  the  care  of  a  man 
with  whom  you  have  only  a  very  slight  acquaintance? 
Why  do  you  not  give  her  more  of  your  countenance  and 
support  ?" 

<'  You  have  spoken  out  at  last,"  said  Dorothea,  highly 
ofiended :  <'  this  shall  never  happen  agam ;  nor  would  it 
have  happened  now,  had  not  Margarita  herself  acquiesced 
in  and  even  wished  this  arrangement." 

<'  Impossible !"  said  Augustus. 

*'  Possible  or  impossible,"  returned  Dorothea,  <<  it  is  nev 
ertheless  perfectly  true;  and  you  are  at  liberty  to  question 
my  mother  upon  the  subject :  but  be  it  as  it  may,  I  will 
leave  you  henceforward  to  take  care  of  ber  yourself."  So 
saying,  she  withdrew  her  hand  and  fell  back,  while  he  re- 
main^ in  a  state  of  the  utmost  perplexity. 

The  party  were  now  arrived  at  a  root-house,  where  a 
cold  collation  was  prepared ;  and  here  they  all  sat  down  in 
a  state  of  such  ill-humour,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  tal< 
ents  of  the  gallant  captain,  things  would  have  passed  off 
very  heavily.  However,  Uie  captain  having  exerted  him- 
self to  some  purpose,  they  prepared  to  walk  again  with 
tolerable  complacency,  though  assorted  in  a  manner  very 
different  from  that  in  which  they  had  begun  their  walk : 
Lady  Harriet  having  been  instructed  by  her  daughter  to 
accompany  Augustus,  while  Margarita  was  lefl  with  Lady 
Anna  Maria. 

When  Augustus  wajs  alone  with  bis  aunt,  he  told  hei 
what  had  passed  between  him  and  Dorothea,  and  asked  he\ 
if  it  were  possible  that  Margarita  should  covet  Captah 
Freeman's  society. 

"  I  can  make  no  reply  to  this  question,"  said  Lady  Har 
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riet;  **  judge  for  yourself :  and  observe,"  added  this  lady 
'*I  would  not  injure  my  niece  in  your  opinion  for  the 
world." 

After  this  distressing  tour,  the  party  returned  all  dissatis- 
fied with  one  another  •  and  this  kind  of  dissatisfaction  con- 
tinued several  days ;  during  which  time,  every  one  appear- 
ed to  be  at  cross  purposes,  no  one  fully  understanding  the 
secret  motives  by  which  the  conduct  of  the  rest  was  influ- 
enced. Augustus  was  cold,  sUent,  and  Reserved ;  keenly  ob- 
serving all  that  passed.  Dorothea  was  impenetrabje,  but 
afiecting  unconcern.  Margarita  kept  much  to  herself,  and 
was  very  busy  with  her  woollen  petticoats,  endeavouring  not 
to  think  of  any  thing  else.  Lady  Anna  Maria  in  the  whole 
scene  saw  nothing  remarkable,  and,  as  usual,  felt  for  no  one 
but  herself;  while  the  captain,  from  some  unaccountable 
change  of  feelings,  seemed  only  occupied  by  Margarita. 

In  this  manner  several  days  passed ;  when  suddenly  Au- 
gustus ^ve  notice  that  he  was  about  to  return  to  Ireland 
on  particular  business:  and  the  next  morning  he  took  his 
departure  with  an  abruptness  which  astonished  every  one, 
and  for  which  no  one  could  assign  any  probable  reason. 

When  Margarita  heard  of  his  departure,  shefelt  thankful 
that  she  had  been  so  little  with  him  and  thought  so  little  of 
him,  and  returned  with  new  energy  to  her  usual  occupa- 
tions: but  Dorothea'betrayedadegree  of  agitation,  which 
she  had  so  little  power  to  conceal,  as  compelled  her  mo- 
ther to  use  very  strong  arguments  in  order  to  reduce  her  to 
reason. — "  He  is-  an  odd,  a  very  odd  young  man,  Doro- 
thea," she  said ;  <'  he  is  not  worth  a  serious  thought." 

<'  O !"  said  Dorothea,  ''  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  Mar- 

farita  who  has  done  this  mischief;  and  I  know  that  it  is 
ecause  he  believed  that  she  was  attached  to  Captain 
Freeman  that  he  has  left  us  in  this  strange  way." 

<<  And  perhaps  he  will  return  in  as  strange  a  one  by  and 
by,"  said  Lady  Harriet.  "  I  only  wish  that  Captain  Free- 
man would  take  Margarita  out  of  the  way,  and  then  every 
thing  would  be  right  again." 

<<  But  do  you  imagine  that  Captain  Freeman  seriously 
thinks  of  her?"  said  Dorothea. 

"I  do,"  said  Lady  Harriet:  "I  have  put  it  into  my 
sister's  head,  and  she  has  given  the  captain  encourage- 
ment." 
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«'  And  yet,'*  said  Dorothea,  '*  I  do  not  imagine  he  has 
any  serious  thoughts  of  her." 

"Why  not?"  said  Lady  Harriet.  '*  It  would  he  a  great 
thing  for  him ;  Margarita  has  twelve  thousand  pounds." 

<V%ut  she  is  such  an  oddity,"  said  Dorothea; — ^''such  a 
determined  oddity." 

<'  She  is  however  a  pleasing  modest  girl,  to  do  her  jus- 
tice," said  Lady  Harriet. 

<<  I  cannot  see  it,"  returned  Dorothea ;  <<  and  I  am  sure 
Captain  Freeman  has  no  serious  tbous^hts  of  her." 

"  I  should  he  much  offended,"  said  Lady  Harriet,  **if 
such  a  man  as  that  did  not  think  it  an  honour  to  he  alUed  to 
a  grandaughter  of  the  Earl  of  G— -,  and  a  niece  of  Lady 
Harriet  Mowbray." 

Dorothea  put  up  her  lip  at  this,  but  what  she  meant 
thereby  cannot  be  easily  ascertained. 

Now  inasmuch  as  in  the  course  of  this  narrative  I  have 
been  obliged  to  bring  forward  many  characters  with  the 
similitudes  of  which,!  trust,  you  may  never  be  acquainted ; 
and  to  retail  many  conversations  of  no  profitable  tendency; 
I  shall  hasten  over  as  concisely  as  possible  some  of  the 
events  which  followed  the  departure  of  Augustus  Claverton 
from  Mowbray-Hall. — During  a  week  ail  things  remained 
nearly  as  Augustus  had  left  them ;  Margarita  being  utterly 
unacquainted  with  her  aunt's  schemes  relative  to  Captain 
Freeman ;  and  Dorothea  continually  evidencing  a  degree 
of  dissatisfaction,  which  her  mother  attributing  to  the  de- 
parture of  Augustus,  used  every  means  in  her  power  to 
moderate ;  often  calling  upon  the  captain  to  walk  with  her 
daughter,  to  play  with  her  at  backgammon,  and  to  amuse  her 
in  other  ways*  The  agitation  of  Dorothea  did  not  diminish, 
and  at  the  end  often  days  she  and  the  gallant  captain  were 
one  morning  missing;  when,  by  a  letter  found  on  the  young 
lady's  dressmg-table,  Lady  Harriet  was  apprized  that  she 
must  make  up  her  mind  to  receive  that  man  as  her  son-in- 
law,  whom  she  had  never  coveted  in  any  other  point  of 
view  than  as- a  nephew.  To  paint  the  rage  and  indignation 
of  Lady  Harriet  on  this  occasion  is  as  unnecessary  as  it 
would  be  difficult.  She  however  made  a  determination, 
when  she  understood  that  the  thing  was  irrevocable,  never 
>o  see  her  daughter  more ;  never  to  acknowledge  her  son- 
.n  law ;  and  not  to  leave  her  daughter  a  shilling  in  her  will 
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In  the  mean  time,  the  unprincipled  pair  made  their  way 
with  all  speed  to  Scotland,  where  they  were  married :  after 
which,  they  returned  to  £Ddand,.and  arriving  in  the  neigh^ 
bourhood  of  Mowbray -Hallj  Dorothea  wrote  a  very  humble 
letter  to  her  mother,  imploring  her  pardon.  Lady  Harriet 
tore  the  letter  to  pieces,  and  again  declared  that  ahe  hence- 
forward renounced  her  daughter.  A  aecond  letter  was 
then  sent  under  cover  to  Margarita,  requesting  her  good 
offices.  On  this  occasion  this  excellent  young  lady  braved 
the  utmost  resentment  of  her  aunt,  who  charged  her  never 
more  to  mention  Dorothea's  naine  before  her.  At  the  same 
time  she  gave  her  permission  to  send  Dorothea  her  books 
and  clothes,  and  whatever  else  belonged  to  her.  With  these 
things  Margarita  enclosed  five  guineas  of  her  own,  bein?  the 
only  money  she  could  then  command.  Dorothea  had  fineeu 
thousand  pounds,  part  ofwhich  had  been  left  by  her  father, 
and  the  rest  had  been  bequeathed  to  her  by  other  relations ; 
of  which  her  mother  could  not  deprive  her :  but  not  being 
yet  of  age,  she  could  not  at  present  touch,  this  money. 
Margarita  therefore  supposed  that  she  would  be  immediate- 
ly distressed,  as  Captain  Freeman's  income  was  small;  and 
this  circumstance  she  failed  not  to  state  to  Lady  Harriet ; 
but  by  so  doing  she  inflamed  the  anger  and  resentment  of 
the  mother  to  a  still  higher  degree ;  for  the  very  thought 
of  her  daughter  hayingreduced  nerself  to  such  straits,  hurt 
the  pride  of  Lady  Harriet  beyond  all  measure. 

When  Dorothea  found  that  nothing  was  at  present  to  be 
done  with  her  mother,  she  accompanied  her  husband  to 
Ireland,  where  we  will  leave  them  for  the  present. 

In  the  meantime,  Oelia returned  to  Mowbray-Hall;  and 
Lady  Anna  Maria  left  it,  in  order  to  pay  a  visit  to  her 
brother,  the  Earl  of  G^ . 

Rather  earlier  in  the  season  than  usual  this  year,  Lady 
Harriet  took  her  family  to  town ;  with  the  double  motive 
of  dispelling  her  grief,  and  making  the  world  believe  that 
she  was  not  in  any  degree  humbled  or  cast  down  by  the  un- 
fortunate marriage  of*her  daughter.  But  she  had  not  been 
long  in  town  when  she  was  siezed  with  a  violent  disorder, 
supposed  to  be  the  effect  of  mental  uneasiness;  by  which 
she  was  brought  into  such  a  state  of  languor  as  confined 
her  to  her  room  during  the  whole  winter.  At  this  time, 
Margarita,  finding  that  the  presence  of  Fanny  had  a  consol 
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Btory  effect  on  her  mother,  begged  that  she  zmght  be  kept 
at  home,  promising  to  take  the  charge  of  her  education. 

The  winter  passed  away  in  a  melancholy  manner  in  Lon- 
don, and  on  the  appearance  of  spring,  Lady  Harriet  returned 
tm  the  country,  leaving'  Celia  with  Mrs.  Dashwood,  who 
was  now  become  one  of  the  gayest  ladies  about  town. 

Shortly  afler  the  family  had  fixed  themselves  again  in  the 
country,  a  marriage  of  a  much  more  promising  nature  took 
^ace,  with  the  sanction  of  all  friends.  This  was  between 
Edmund  and  Rachel,  who  had  been  attached  to  each  other 
from  childhood.  Margarita  established  them  in  the  little 
tenement  she  possessed  in  Wales,  which  had  been  be- 
queathed to  her  by  Lady  Susan ;  furnishing  their  house  from 
the  money  which  she  had  saved  during  the  winter,  and  re- 
gretting only  that  she  could  not  herself  go  over  to  see  every 
thing  arranged  to  her  own  taste.  She  was  only  able  at  first, 
however,  to  supply  the  young  couple  with  bare  necessaries : 
but  she  ailerwards  added  the  furniture  of  two  pretty  rooms 
at  one  end  of  the  tenement,  in  which  an  old  lady  had  for- 
merly lodged,  and  where  Margarita  used  oflen  to  say  she 
would  herself  reside  when  she  was  grown  old. 

In  this  situation  Edmund  was  to  have  the  care  of  a  small 
farm  appertaining  to  the  house,  and  old  Martha  Lawley 
was  to  live  with  them  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  them, 
with  her  counsel,  and  helping  Rachel  in  hier  family  cares. 
This  happy  little  party  shed  many  tears  on  taking  leave  of 
their  benefactress,  and  Edmund  then  confessed  that  he 
had- known  from  the  very  first  to  whom  he  was  indebted 
for  every  favour  he  had  received.  Margarita  felt  an  in- 
clination to^xcuse  Edmund  from  paying  her  any  rent;  but 
Mrs.  Hill  advised  her  to  receive  the  rent  duly  from  the 
young  people :  adding,  '<  If  you  choose.  Miss  Margarita, 
you  may  lay  the  rent  by  for  them  till  they  are  old,  or  make 
them  a  present  of  it  in  some  other  form ;  but  do  not  ab- 
solve them  from  paying  it,  since  you  would  thereby  de-, 
prive  them  of  one  stimulus  to  industry :  and  assuredly  if 
they  are  not  disposed  to  help  themselves,  you  can  do  no- 
thing effectually  to  serve  them." 

As  this  sentiment  agreed  entirely  with  the  spirit  of  Mar- 
garita's favourite  book,  she  soon  acquiesced  in  it.     And 
Rachel  beinff  now  gone,  she  devoted  her  undivided  time  to 
her  aunt  and  Fanny ;  fully  convinced  that  the  situation  of 
tj2 
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the  family  alUhis  time  demanded  the  exercise  of  all  those 
charitable  feelings  which  had  hitherto  been  engaged  only 
in  the  easier  offices  of  alms-giving  and  instruction  of  the 
poor.  Since  the  loss  of  her  nealth  and  the  destruction  of 
her  projects  for  Dorothea,  Lady  Harriet  had  beconlfe 
highly  irritable ;  and  as  she  somenow  or  other  attributed 
her  failure  respecting  Mr.  Claverton  entirely  to  Margarita, 
notwithstanding  all  the  kind  attentions  of  her  niece,  she 
always  treated  her  with  harshness,  and  displayed  in  her 
presence  all  the  ill  humour  to  which  her  disappointed  am- 
bition made  her  subject. 

Fanny,  however,  grew  fond  of  her  cousin,  and  clung 
closely  to  her ;  and  the  happiest  hours  which  Margarita 
experienced  were  those  which  she  spent  alone  with  this 
httle  girl,  who  was  rather  small  and  childish  of  her  age — a 
circumstance  which  rendered  her  more  fit  to  be  the  pupil 
of  so  young  an  instructress. 

During  tliis  winter,  Robert  Mowbray  returned  from 
abroad.  He  was  then  one-and-twenty;  at  which  time  he  was 
to  enter  into  possession  of  his  estates,  and  Lady  Harriet  was 
to  give  up  Mowbray-Hall.  On  her  son's  arrival,  he  made  her 
a  slight  offer  of  retaining  the  place  as  long  as  she  pleased; 
but  Lady  Harriet  had  too  high  a  spirit  to  lay  herself  under 
obligations  to  her  son.  She  accordingly  took  a  house  in 
town ;  and  within  six  weeks  of  her  son's  being  of  age,  she 
took  her  final  leave  of  the  country :  leavilig  the  young 
man  to  pull  down  and  destroy  at  his  pleasure,  what  might 
make  it  necessary  to  marry  an  heiress  in  order  to  assist 
him  in  rebuilding  and  restoring  at  some  future  period. 

Lady  Harriet  having  no  longer  a  permanent  dwelling  in 
the  country,  established  herself  in  a  handsome  house  in 
Grosvenor  Sqi]\are,  and  was  flattering  herself  with  the  pros- 
pect of  enjoying  life  there  for  many  years,  when  she  was 
seized  with  some  inward  disease  of  an  exceedingly  painful 
jiature ;  by  which  she  might  have  been  admonished  of  the 
vanity  of  this  world,  and  the  need  of  making  preparation 
for  a  better.  But  inasmuch  as  afflictions  were  not  sanc- 
tified to  her,  she  clung  more  closely  than  ever  to  the 
world,  notwithstanding  her  bodily  anguish,  and  was  more 
ahd  more  occupied  with  anxious  thoughts  concerning  the 
present  well-doing  of  her  children.  This  was  the  subject  on 
which  she  meditated  through  her  long  and  sleepless  nights, 
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and  that  'with  which,  she  entertained  all  who  came  to  see 
her  :^for,  ae  is  very  commonly  the  case  with  persons  who 
are  not  pious,  as-  age  advances  and  infirmities  press,  she 
had  become  extremely  anxious  about  money,  and  was  con- 
tinually pressing  economy  in  general  upon  her  children ; 
not  considering  that  this  would  nave  been  needless,  had  she 
early  instructed  them  in  The  Economy  of  Charity.  For  this 
knowledge,  as  I  have  elsewhere  pointed  out,  includes  self- 
denial,  accurate  management,  and  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
value  of  money.  Lady  Harriet's  children  had  however 
never  known  the  value  of  money ;  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  Robert  Mowbray  and  Mrs.  Dash  wood  were  now 
lavishing  it  without  the  least  reflection,  while  Ceha  was 
over  head  and  ears  in  debt  with  every  tradesman  of  the 
family  who  dealt  in  any  article  with  which  she  could 
possibly  have  any  concern.  There  was  not  wanting  those 
who  carried  the  report  of  these  extravagances  to  poor 
Lady  Harriet,  now  extended  on  the  bed  of  anguish :  and 
thus  these  meddling  persons  added  fuel  to  the  flame  which 
was  consuming  this  unhappy  creature. 

While  things  were  in  this  state,  it  was  reported  to  Lady 
Harriet,  that  Mrs.  Freeman  was  in  town,  having  arrived 
with  her  husband  firom  Ireland. 

Lady  Harriet  shuddered  when  she  heard  this  informa- 
tion, and  said  to  Margarita,  *<  I  charge  you  not  to  bring 
her  here,  nor  to  attempt  any  thing  in  her  favour.  I  never 
wfll  forgive  her.  To  her  I  attribute  my  present  indispo- 
sition and  suffering." 

"  Nay,  Madam,"  said  Margarita,  "  these  are  the  lot  of 
all — ^the  common  infirmities  of  our  nature :  do  not  lay  them 
to  her  charge.  Her  sufferings,  I  am  sure,  are  sufficient,  in 
being  under  your  displeasure." 

«'  Not  another  word,"  said  Lady  Harriet.  "  I  never  can 
forgive  her." 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Freeman  had  been  in  Dublin  for  more 
than  a  year,  where  the  captain  had  assisted  himself  by 
gambling;  but  having  at  length  by  certain  unaccountable 
successes,  rendered  his  character  suspected,  he  had  come 
to  London,  resolving  to  prop  up  his  ruined  credit  a  little 
bnger  by  the  credit  and  eclat  of  his  wife's  relations.  Dor- 
othea had  made  no  objection  to  this  arrangement,  as  she 
was  anxious  to  be  received  again  in  her  own  family 
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As  it  was  well  known  that  Mrs.  Freeman  would  hayea 
handsome  property  when  she  came  of  a^,  Captain  Free 
man  found  no  difficulty  in  raising  a  considerable  sum  from 
the  money-lenders,  upon  the  credit  of  this  property ;  ana 
with  this  sum  in  hand  he  hired  a  handsome  house,  col- 
lected a  large  establishment,  and  having  provided  him- 
self with  all  the  paraphernalia  of  a  man  of  fashion,  endea- 
voured to  introduce  himself  to  Mr.  Dashwood  and  Robert 
Mowbray..  Mr.  Dashwood,  however,  had  been  told  that 
his  wife  might  be  a  loser  if  she  disobeyed  her  mother's  in- 
junctions not  to  notice  her  sister.  He  therefore  looked 
f^ery  coolly  upon  the  captain;  and  Robert  Mowbray  treated 
him  with  the  most  open  contempt.  Having  failed  in  these 
quarters.  Captain  Freeman  tried  others  of  his  wife's  con- 
nexions ;  but  had  no  reason  to  boast  of  his  success  with 
any.  feeing  this  to  be  the  case,  he  altered  his  conduct, 
affected  independence,  and  again  got  admittance  into  gam- 
bling-houses, and  that  kind  of  company  which  is  to  be  found 
in  such  places. 

Dorothea  was  at  first  hurt  by  the  entire  neglect  of  her 
sisters,  and  the  coldness  of  her  other  relations ;  but  after 
a  while  her  grief  turning  into  indignation,  she  resolved  to 
appear  in  public,  to  appear  as  gay  as  ever,  and  to  let  them 
see  that  she  was  as  indifferent  to  them  as  they  were  to 
her.  She  accordingly  procured  new  dresses  at  the  houses 
of  her  mother's  trades-people,  where  she  had  credit  on 
account  of  her  family ;  was  seen  constantly  in  pubUc;  and 
if  she  happened  to  meet  her  brother  and  sister,  would 
treat  them  with  the  same  cold  independence  which  they 
used  towards  her. " 

For  a  while  all  passed  smoothly:  money  came  in  for 
immediate  use,  and  although  bills  accumulated,  yet,  as  the 
hour  of  payment  was  not  arrived,  Dorothea  by  no  means 
troubled  herself  as  to  their  number  or  their  length.  She 
had  always  been  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  she  hated  econ- 
omy as  a  very  vulgar  thing;  she  had  never  felt  the  want  6l 
money,  and  she  imagined  she  never  should.  All  this  an 
swered  very  well,  while  fortune  favoured  Captain  Freeman 
at  the  gamblinff-table :  but  after  a  while,  this  lady,  who  is  so 
proverbially  fickle  that  she  ought  never  to  be  trusted  with 
the  concerns  of  a  wise  man,  changing  her  countenance,  be 
suffered  several  very  severe  losses :  nevertheless,  as  he 
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had  not  yet  exhausted  his  credit  with  the  usurers,  he  was 
enabled  to  raise  othersums,  with  which  he  tried  his  fortune 
again,  with  various  success. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  happiness  of  the  married  couple, 
which  had  never  been  great,  gxaduallybdecreased.  Captain 
Freeman  became  gloomy  and  morose  at  home,  and  Doro- 
thea not  being  backward  in  noticing  this  change  of  temper, 
mutual  reproaches  ensued,  which  commonly  ended  in  tears 
and  hysterics  on  the  part  of  the  lady,  and  not  seldom  in 
oaths  and  curses  on  the  part  of  the  gentleman.  Dorothea 
had  one  little  infant,  a  very  lovely  boy,  who  was  bom  a  lit- 
tle while  previous  to  their  departure  from  Dublin.  It 
would  not  be  just  to  say  that  she  had  no  natural  affection 
for  this  child — on  the  contrary,  she  had  many  paroxysms 
(if  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  the  expression)  of  motherly 
tenderness.  But  hke  all  other  paroxysms,  they  were  irregu- 
lar and  various,  and  never  sufficiently  protracted  to  enable 
her  to  make  the  sacrifice  even  of  what  she  considered  the 
smallest  gratification. 

During  one  of  the  disputes  which  occasionally  arose  be- 
tween this  unhappy  pair,  the  following  conversation  took 
place. — "  I  certainly,"  said  Captain  Freeman, «  expected 
to  find  ease  and  comfort  in  my  connexion  with  a  young 
lady  of  your  family  and  fortune :  and,  as  ^jstated  to  you  im- 
mediately after  our  marriage,  we  might  have  lived  in  some 
comfort,  with  economy,  till  your  friends  were  reconciled; 
but  economy  and  retirement  were  things  which  you  pro- 
tested against,  while  your  expenses  both  in  Dublin  and 
m  this  place  have  rendered  it  necessary  for  me  to  obtam 
assistance  in  a  way  which  is  both  dangerous  and  preca- 
rious." 

In  reply  to  this,  Dorothea  answered  that  she  had  been 
deceived;  that  she  had  been  taught  to  think  her  husband's 
income  much  greater  than  it  was ;  and  pointed  out  too 
plainly  to  be  denied,  that  he  himself  had  led  this  deception 
when  at  Mowbray-HaU. 

*^  YoQ  then  thought  me  a  rich  man,"  said  Captain  Free- 
man, /<  and  married  me  on  that  account  ?" 

"I  was  infatuated  at  that  time,"  returned  Dorothea, 
bursting  into  tears. 

"  Infatuated  when  you  married  me,"  returned  the  cap 
•tain ;  **  and  this  from  you  ?    But  permit  me,  Madam,  n 
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we  are  in  the  humour  to'  speak  truth,  which  humour  how- 
ever I  wish  to  heaven  had  taken  us  a  little  sooner ;  permit 
me  to  say,  that  I  have  gained  as  little  by  marrying  you  as 
you  have  gained  by  me ;  which  is  only  to  have  become  the 
«corn  and  jest  of  aU^your  great  relations — this  is  the  utmost 
I  have  to  boast  from  the  connexion." 

"  My  fortune,  at  any  rate,"  returned  Dorothea,  « is  hand- 
some :  more  than  you  were  entitled  to  expect." 

''Yes,  Madam,"  replied  the  captain:  your  fortune 
would  be  something,  if  you  did  not  by  your  extravagances 
compel  me  to  take  it  up  at  great  disadvantage  before  it  is 
due." 

'<  Not  my  extravagances,"  said  Dorothea : ''  I  do  not  owe 
many  hundreds." 

"  May  be  not,"  said  the  captain, ''  if  you  speak  only  of 
your  private  debts.  But  on  whose  account  have  I  taken 
this  large  house ;  and  for  whom  do  I  entertain  this  large 
establishment  ?" 

« If  the  whole  of  my  property  is  to  go  before  I  am  of 
age,"  said  Dorothea ;  <'  it  must  be  owing  to  your  gambling 
it  away  :  and  I  am  sure  that  my  trustees  will  not  deliver  it 
up  when  I  am  of  age  for  such  purposes." 

''  Remember,  Madam,"  said  the  captain,  with  a  sneer, 
''that  I  am  your  husband;  that  what  is  yours  is  mine; 
and  that  there  were  no  settlements  drawn  before  our  mar- 
riage, to  bind  your  property  from  me.  When  you  are  of 
age,  I  have  a  right  to  claim  your  property,  and  I  will  assur- 
edly do  it." 

"  Then  it  appears,'*  said  Dorothea,  weeping  violently, 
"  that  I  must  be  a  beggar." 

The  captain  made^some  very  insolent  answer,  and  taking 
up  his  hat,  he  walked  out  of  the  room. 

It  may  be  readily  conjectured,  that  after  such  a  conver- 
sation as  I  have  related,  a  separation  between  this  unhappy 
pair  was  almost  unavoidable ;  but  Captain  Freeman  had 
reasons  of  his  own  for  keeping  up  appearances  with  his 
wife,  at  least  till  she  came  of  age.  And  as  this  period  was 
not  very  far  distant,  he  contrived  so  to  manage  matters 
that  this  unprincipled  pair  continued  to  live  together  as  be 
fore,  at  least  another  year. 

In  the  mean  time,  Lady  Harriet  continued  to  linger  on 
the  bed  of  pain,  and  Robert  Mowbray  and  the  Dashwood 
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&mi1y  to  spend  their  money  in  the  most  lavish  and  tonish 
style.  During  this  period,  Celia  was  married  to  the  younge 
er  son  of  a  nohle  family,  whom  sh6  accompanied  to  Italy 
while  Fanny  and  Margarita  remained  in  the  house  in  Gros- 
venor  Square,  living  in  much  retirement — Uttle  Fanny 
growing  in  grace,  through  the  divine  blessmg,  under  the 
gentle  tutorage  of  her  young  teacher;  and  Margarita  her- 
self continually  improving  by  the  steadiness  of  her  own  ef 
forts  to  improve  her  little  pupil,  according  to  that  which  is 
written.  They  that  water  shall  be  watered. 

At  length  the  period  arrived  when  Dorothea  was  to  come 
of  age ;  at  which  time  she  received  the  property  into  her 
own  possession,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  mercy  of  her  hus 
band ;  for  her  fortune  having  been  lefl  entirely  at  her  own 
command,  there  was  no  method  of  withholding  it  from  him, 
or  of  appropriating  it  exclusively  to  her  own  use,  especially 
as  she  was  imprudent  enough  to  thwart  every  means  which 
her  relations  took  for  that  purpose. 

About  this  time,  Margarita,  who  had  never  seen  her  since 
her  arrival  in  town,  met  her  as  she  was  coming  out  of  St. 
James'  Church,  where  she  had  appeared  in  her  own  car- 
riage, and  dressed  in  the  highest  style.  Margarita  hastened 
to  salute  her,  saying,  *'  Dear  Dorothea,  what  a  pleasure  is 
this !  how  have  I  longed  to  see  you  !"  Dorothea  received 
her  salutation  with  cordiality,  and  woi^d  willingly  have 
persuaded  her  cousin  to  get  into  the  carriage  and  accom- 
pany her  home ;  which  Margarita  declined.  She  however 
consented  to  go  with  her  into  the  house  of  a  tradesman  of 
Lady  Harriet's  in  Piccadilly,  where  being  shown  into  a  par- 
lour, Dorothea  inquired  after  her  relations,  expressed  a 
great  wish  to  see  her  mother,  and  engaged  her  cousin  to 
plead  her  cause  anew;  which  Margarita  readily  promised, 
and  as  faithfully  performed.  But  before  they  parted,  Mar- 
garita ventured  to  press  upon  her  cousin  the  necessity  of 
prudence  and  economy;  reminding  her  how  soon  fifteen 
thousand  pounds  would  be  gone,  at  the  rate  she  was  said  to 
spend  money,  and  begging  her  not  to  squander  away  he. 
property  in  an  inconsiderate  manner. 

In  reply  to  this,  Dorothea  laughed,  and  said,  "  I  see  my 
little  Margarita  is  the  same  prudent  creature  she  ever  was; 
but  don't  fear,  my  good  cousin,  we  will  take  care  of  our- 
selves." And  thus  the  interview  closed;  Dorothea  having 
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thanked  the  tradesman  for  the  use  of  his  parlour,  and  get 
ting  into  her  carnage  with  all  the  levitybf  a  girl  of  fifteen. 

It  was  not  many  months  after  this  that  Robert  Mowbray 
eceived  a  letter  from  Dorothea,  requesting  the  loan  of  one 
hundred  pounds,  till  Captain  Freeman  should  receive  cer- 
tain remittances  from  Ireland,  of  which  he  had.  been  disap- 
pointed. Robert  Mowbray  was  breakfasting  with  Marga- 
rita and  Fanny,  inGrosvemor  Square,  when  he  received  the 
letter ;  and  after  reading  it,  he  burst  out  in  a  loud  laugh ; 
<<  Faith !"  he  said ;  "  this  is  good.  Remittances  from  Ire- 
land !  I  would  not  lend  sixpence  on  all  the  estates  possess- 
ed by  the  whole  family  of  Freemans  in  the  land  of  pota- 
toes." 

*^  But,  perhaps,"  said  Margarita,  ^  you  may  be  induced, 
by  the  regard  you  have  for  your  sister,  to  give  the  sum  re- 
quired." ' 

<<  What,  to* be  fooled  away  at  the  gambling  table?  No, 
no,  Dorothea  shall  have  no  money  of  mine  for  such  puipo- 
ses,"  said  Robert. 

"  But  though  Dorothea  is  careless  and  extravagant,  she 
never  gambles,"  said  Margarita. 

''  Does  she  not  1"  returned  Robert,  laughing ;  where 
have  you  been,  my  little  cousin,  these  last  six  months?" 

<<  You  shock  me,  Robert,"  replied  Margarita :  *<  can  thlfl 
be  true  ?"  ^ 

'^  True  as  I  am  alive,"  said  Robert.  "  It  was  but  last 
week  that  I  heard  of  her  winning  and  losing,  at  some  old 
dowager's  pharo-table,  above  hcdf  of  what  she  now  asks 
me  for." 

«  Then  I  have  no  more  to  say,"  said  Margarita,  weep* 
ing — ^*  O  Dorothea !  Dorothea!" 

'<  Come,  come,  don't  shed  tears  for  her,  my  good  girl," 
said  Robert,  somewhat  softened;  *'she  is  not  worthy  of 
such  kindness.  But  you  see,  my  fair  cousin,  you  cannot 
but  see  that  one  might  as  well  throw  one^s  money  to  the 
dogs  as  give  it  to  her." 

The  yoimg  man  then  calling  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper, 
penned  in  a  great  hurry  a  very  polite  note,  saying,  that  he 
was  himself  just  now  so  terribly  out  at  elbows,  that  he  could 
not  command  a  hundred  pounds  if  hb  life  depended  upon 
it.  And  having  finished  his  epistle,  he  threw  it  across  the 
table  to  Margarita. 
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*^  You  h&ve  found  the  best  excuse  in  the  world  for  Jiot 
lending  money,"  said  Margarita,  when  she  had  read  the 
note,  "  if  it  were  but  true." 

^  Why,  Margarita,"  said  Robert,  laughing,  *^  this  is  more 
than  the  lie  insinuated,  which  every  gentleman  is  bound 
to  bear  from  a  lady — ^you  have  actually  given  roe  the  lie 
direct;  and  I  am  wishing  that  you  were  a  man  at  thir 
moment,  that  I  might  strike  you  through  the  heart  with 
this  knife."  The  young  man  then  closed  the  letter,  and 
sent  it  off. 

Margarita  sighed  as  the  footman  carried  it  out  of  the 
room,  and  said,  "  Dear  Robert,  don't  mention  this  affair 
to  your  mother." 

*'0,  you  can  call  me  dear,  now,"  he  replied,  '*when 
you  have  a  &vour  to  ask;  it  was  not  dear  Robert  a  few 
minutes  ago.  But,  my  gentle  cousin,"  he  added,  ^  as  you 
never  ask  favours  for  yourself,  my  heart  would  be  harder 
than  a  stone  if  I  did  not  grant  you  what  you  new  request." 

Margarita's  care  to  conceal  the  guilty  imprudences  of 
Dorothea  in  some  degree  from  Lady  Harriet  was^  however, 
fruitless;  for  Mrs.  Dashwood  having  received  the  counter- 
part of  her  brother's  letter,  lost  no  time  to  impart  its  con- 
tents to  her  mother,  thus  hardening'  that  unfbrtunate  pa- 
rent more  and  more  against  her  guuty  daughter. 

It  was  not  many  days  afler  this,  that  Margarita  received 
a  request  from  Dorothea  for  the  loan  of  a  small  sum.  <«  I 
shall  be  able  to  repay  you,"  she  said  in  her  letter,  ^\  within 
ten  days;  and  should  not  think  of  asking  you  now,  but  on 
the  ground  of  a  very  pressing  necessity." 

It  happened  that  Margarita  had  but  little  money  by  her 
at  the  time,  having  lately  sent  a  remittance  to  some  of  her 
old  pensioners  in  the  country,  and  also  completed  .the  fur- 
niture of  the  two  rooms  at  her  cottage  in  Wales.  She  how- 
ever sent  aU  she  had,  which  was  fifteen  pounds,  to  which 
Fanny  begged  to  add  two  more  from  her  little  stock. 

From  that  time  for  several  days  Margarita  heard  no 
more  of  her  unfortunate  coiisin;  till  one  mornin|r  Mrs.  Hill 
came  weepine  into  her  room,  saying,  "  Ah,  Mids  Marga- 
rita, 1  am  told  that  there  is  an  execution  in  Captain  Free- 
man's house :  and  I  am  sorry  to  add,  that  this  shocking 
affair  has  been  reported  to  my  lady." 

'^By  whom?"  said  Margarita. 
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<'  By  Mrs.  Evans;"  said  Mrs.  HiU :  *<  Lady  Haniet'sown 

maid." 

"  What,"  said  Margarita, "  can  be  her  motive?" 

^  To  serve  those,"  returned  Mrs.  Hill,  ''  who  woald  be 
glad  to  have  poor  Mrs.  Freeman  left  out  of  my  lady's  wiU." 

^  Who  are  they  who  can  be  so  base  and  so  self-interest- 
ed ?"  asked  Margarita. 

^^  They  are  those,"  said  Mrs.  Hill,  <'  who  by  their  extra- 
vaganceshave  made  a  few  thousands)  more  or  less,  of  more 
consequence  to  them  than  their  integrity.  O !  Miss  Marga- 
rita, you  knew  not  what  a  favour  dear  Lady  Susan  was  con- 
ferring upon  you,  when  she  taught  you  the  need  of  atten- 
tion to  money  affairs :  for  they  only  who  know  and  practise 
economy,  know  how  to  be  generous  in  thought  and  deed. 
The  extravagant  and  self-indulgent  are  always  mean,  inas- 
much as  they  have  a  thousand  craving  wants  and  imperi- 
ous necessities  ever  pressing  upon  them." 

«<But  poor  Dorothea,"  said  Margarita;  '<  what  shall  I 
do  for  her?" 

^'  Do  this,  my  dear  young  lady,"  said  the  respectable  and 
prudent  Mrs.  Hill;  ^<  leave  her  to  suffer  at  present  a  few  of 
the  consequences  of  her  own  imprudence ;  but  endeavour 
to  engage  her  mother  to  settle  a  little  upon  her,  which  may 

{>reserve  her  and  her  child  from  want  hereafter.  My  poor 
ady  cannot  live  long.  Independent  of  the  fatal  disease 
which  preys  upon  her,  these  dreadful  calamities  in  her 
family  .womd  probably  soon  put  an  end  to  h^r  hfe.  Watch 
your  opportunity,  and  plead  with  her  for  her  child." 

This  conversation  was  interrupted  by  Mrs.  Evans,  who 
came  to  cdl  Margarita  to  h6r  aunt.  At  the  oght  of  Mrs. 
Hill  in  the  young  lady's  room,  she  changed  colour,  but  did 
not  make  any  remark. 

Margarita  found  Lady  Harriet  bolstered  up  in  her  bed, 
her  face  highly  flushed,  and  her  eyes  spiirkling  with  indig- 
nation. She  instantly  entered  upon  the  subject  which' 
pressed  most  upon  her  heart ;  and  after  several  vehement 
expressions  of  displeasure  against  Dorothea  and  her  hus- 
band, '<  Margarita,"  she  said,  ^  I  charge  you,  as  you  value 
my  future  favour,  to  join  with  the  rest  of  the  family,  in 
renouncing  and  disowning  that  miserable  young  woman." 

Margarita  did  not  speak. 

**  You  don't  speak,  you  don't  answer  me,"  said  Lady 
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Harriet :  <<  I  am  then  to  understand  that  you  do  not  choorse 
to  obey  me.  Do  as  you  like.  Please  yourself.  But  ob- 
serve this,  your  name  shall  be  blotted  ^om  the  testament 
I  leave  behind  me." 

"Dear  aunt,  assure  yourself,"  returned  Margarita,  "that 
I  will  never  encourage  her  in  what  is  amiss." 

"  You  prevaricate,"  «aid  Lady  Harriet :  **  you  refuse  to 
obey.  Well,  be  it  so.  Evans,  you  will  order  my  notary  to 
be  sent  for;  I  have  not  long  to  live:  my  children  have  bro- 
ken my  heart,  and  they  may  soon  rejoice  over  my  grave." 

"  Nay,  my  lady,  nay,"  said  Mrs.  Evans. 

"  Dear,  dear  aunt,"  said  Margarita. 

'*  No  more !  No  more!"  returned  Lady  Harriet,  waving 
her  hand :  "  retire,  Margarita.  I  have  nourished  a  serpent 
m  my  bosom.  I  see,  I  plainly  see,  that  you  would  not  now 
uphold  that  undutiful  daughter,  were  you  not  conscious 
that  she  owes  much  of  her  present  misery  to  yourself." 

"  To  me.  Madam  i"  said  Margarita. 

"  Go,  go,  leave  me,"  said  Lady  Harriet,  waving  her  hand 
again.  "  Evans,  bring  me  my  drops,  I  am  fainting;  this 
is  too  much."  And  wMle  she  uttereid  these  last  words  the 
colour  forsook  her  checks,  and  she  became  insensible. 

Margarita  stayed  with  her  aunt  till^she  recovered  her 
recollection,  and  then  withdrew  in  a  state  of  the  utmost 
depression  of  spirits.  Margarita  remained  in  her  own  room 
neariy  the  whole  of  the  day,  and  Fanny  continued  with  her, 
endeavouring  to  console  her.  Margarita  sent  Fanny,  from 
time  to  time,  to  inquire  after  the  nealth  of  lady  Harriet. 
Fanny  brought  back  word  at  one  time,  that  Lady  Hairiet 
had  fainted  again,  and  that  the  physician  had  been  sent 
for ;  and  at  another  time,  that  Mrs.  Dash  wood  was  with 
her,  and  that  she  was  supposed  to  be  considerably  worse 
than  the  day  before. 

It  was  the  month  of  November,  and  a  deep  fog,  which 
the  rays  of  the  lamps  were  unable  to  disperse,  hung  heavily 
on  the  magnificent  square  in  which  the  family  resided. 
About  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  a  note  wae  brought  to 
Margarita.  She  opened  it  in  haste ;  it  was  from  Dorothea, 
and  contained  the  following  words ;  "  Come  to  me,  my  only 
frieDd,my  own  Margarita;  I  am  ruined,  undone,  lost  for 

ever !  i  My  husband  is :,  but  I  will  tell  you  by  and  by ; 

and  my  poor  child,  my  Alfred,  my  baby,  is  dyiOg.  Come,  I 
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beseech  you :  bring  a  few  gnmeas  in  your  pocket,  you  may 
perhaps  save  my  boy.     Your  miserable  Dorothea." 

Margarita  burst  into  tears  on  reading  the  letter;  and 
putting  it  into  the  hand  of  Mrs.  Hill,  who  had  brought  it 
up  to  her  from  the  hall,  <'  I  must  go,  I  must  go,"  she  said, 
*^  come  what  will  of  it,  I  must  go." 

^  And  I  will  attend  you,  iny  dear  young  lady,"  said  Mrs. 

<*  No,  no,  excellent  woman,  I  will  not  allow  it,"  said  the 
young  lady.  ^  No,  the  fruits  of  your  lo^  and  faithful  ser- 
vices shall  not  thus  be  thrown  away.  But  where  am  I  to 
get  a  few  guineas  ?  I  have  not  one  shilling  left." 

**  But  I  have,"  said  Fanny :  ^  here  are  fifteen  shillings." 

"And  you  shall  have  more  immediately,"  said  Mrs.  HiU, 
p|ulliog  out  a  longr  green  purse  from  her  pocket,  and  put^ 
ting  it  with  its  who&  contents  into  Margarita's  hand.  "  But 
you  shall  not  go  alone:  one  is  here,  who  arrived  but  a 
minute  ago  from  the  country,  who  shall  attend  you,  and 
one  who  perhaps  can  protect  you  better  than  I  can." 

*<  Who  is  it  ?"  said  Margarita. 
'    <<  It  is  Edmund,"  said  Mrs.  Hill,  "  who  entered  the 
house  at  the  instant  I  came  up. 

<<  Edmund !"  said  Mar^rita :  <<  I  hope  no  accident — " 

"  None,  none,"  said  Mrs.  Hill ;  he  is  employed  on 
some  business  of  Mr.  Mowbray's;  "  so  don't  be  uneasy  on 
that  head." 

'<  Well,  tliis  is  fortunate,"  said  Margarita :  <'  I  will  now 
walk  to  the  next  stand  of  coaches ;  let  Edmund  be  ready 
to  Accompany  me." 

<<  Heaven  bless  you,  my  dear  young  lady,  and  may  you 
be  enabled  to  give  comfort,"  said  Mrs.  HUl,  as  she  went 
down  to  prepare  Edmund. 

Margarita  being  provided  with  a  bonnet  of  her  own,  and 
a  large  cloak  of  Mrs.  Hill's,  set  out  to  walk,  taking  Ed- 
mund's arm,  in  order  to  be  protected  from  insult  in  the 
street:  but  you  may  easily  imagine  what  were  the  feelings 
of  this  deUcate  young  woman,  who  had  been  brought  up  m 
the  highest  life,  to  be  thus  compelled  to  go  out  in  a  clan- 
destine way,  accompanied  only  by  her  servant.  At  the 
moment  she  passed  the  iron  gate  in  front  of  the  house,  a 
travelling  carriage  drove  up  to  it,  and  she  heard  the  voice 
9f  her  coumn  Robert,  who  had  just  alighted,  speaking  to  an 
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other  gentleman  vritiiin  the  carriage.  She  held  down  her 
head  in  order  not  to  be  reec^ised,  and  drew  as  much  as 
possible  towards  the  railing,  in  order  to  get  away  without 
absolutely  encountering  her  cousin.  But  Robert  perceiv- 
ing some  persons  coming  out  of  the  gates,  said,  ^  Whom 
have  we  got  there  ?  who  is  it  that  is  passing  ?" 

« It  is  I,  Sir,"  said  Edmund. 

''  O,  you  are  come  are  you  ?  that  is  well :  but  where  are 
you  going  at  this  hour?"  said  Robert. 

"  Not  far,  Sir,"  said  Edmund. 

"  And  whom  have, you  got  with  you?"  said  Robert- 

Edmund  hedtated. 

<<  O,  some  country  cousin  whom  you  have  brought  to  see 
the  town,"  said  Robert  laughing :  *<  but  don't  lose  yourself) 
man,  for  I  shall  want  you  to-morrow."  So  saying,  he  turned 
towards  the  carriage,  and  speaking  to  one  withm,  ''Come, 
Claverton,"  he  added,  ''what  are  you  doing  there?  the 
servants  will  take  care  of  the  bagga^fe." 

Margarita  heard  no  more,  for  she  had  hastened  forward, 
not  waiting  for  Edmund ;  and  at  the  sound  of  this  last 
name  she  found  herself  ready  to  drop  on  the  pavement. 

"  O  Dorothea !  Dorothea  I"  she  said  to  herself;  "  what 
shame  and  dishonour  do  you  brinff  on  all  with  whom  you 
are  connected!  But  this  is  the  fruit  of  extravagance. 

Edmund  was  too  well  mannered  to  take  any  notice  o£ 
what  bad  passed,  when  he  joined  Margarita.  A  coach  was 
speedily  obtained ;  Margarita  got  in,  and  Edmund  took  his 
place  on  the  outside,  and  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
they  found  themselves  at  the  place  whither  they  bad  been 
directed.  The  coach  stopped  at  the  door  of  a  handsome 
house,  which  however  had  the  appearance  of  being  unin* 
habited,  all  the  sbntters  being  closed,  and  not  a  light  visible- 
They  rung  and  knocked  for  some  time  without  effect;  but 
at  length  an  ill-looking  man  opened  the  door,  and  asked 
them  in  a  surly  voice,  whom  they  wanted.  "  Mrs.  Free- 
man," said  Margarita, "  does  she  not  live  here  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  man,  "she  is  above ;  but  what  do  you 
want  with  her  ?" 

"  I  am  her  relation,"  said  Margarita ;  "  I  am  come  on 
business." 

"  Well,  go  up  then,"  said  the  man ;  "  but  what  does  thi» 
young  fellow  want  with  her?" 
y  2 
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^  He  10  my  servant,"  saicT  Margarita. 

The  man  eyed  Edmund  from  head  to  foot,  as  if  he 
doubted  Margarita's  assertion,  and  then  said,  "  Come  in 
here  young  man,"  and  opening  the  door  of  a  parlour,  he 
exhibited  three  or  four  of  his  comrades,  who  were  sitting 
round  a  table  covered  with  jugs  and  cups. 

Edmund  went  into  the  room,  and  Margarita  walked  up 
stairs,  having  had  A  candle  put  into  her  hand  by  one  of  the 
men.  The  landing-place  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  was  car- 
peted, and  a  handsome  lamp  hung  from  the  centre  of  the 
ceiling.  Margarita  stood  on  the  landing-place  for  a  mo- 
ment, listening  to  the  loud  laughter  of  the  men  below,  and 
half  alarmed  lest  she  should  have  mistaken  the  house.  At 
len^h,  a  low  wailing  cry  reached  her  ears,  followed  by  a 
shnek,  after  which  she  could  distinctly  hear  the  voice  of 
Dorothea,  exclauninff,  *<  O,  my  child !  my  child !  my  baby 
is  dying  \  Alfred  look  at  your  poor  mother ;  do  you  know 
me,  my  boy?  O  my  Alfred !" 

Margarita  advanced  to>  the  door  of  the  room  from  whence 
the  voice  proceeded,  and  gently  opening  it,  saw  an  infant 
extended  on  a  bed,  on  one  side  of  which  knelt  Dorothea, 
her  hair  dishevelled,  her  dress  disordered,  and  her  eyes 
streaming  with  tears :  on  the  other  side  of  the  bed  stood  a 
female  servant,  looking  intently  on  the  child,  who  appeared 
to  be  in  a  strong  fit.  Margarita  advanced,  and  at  sight  of 
ner  Dorothea  sprang  up,  new  to  her,  clasped  her  in  her 
aims,  and  the  next  moment  fell  senseless  at  her  feet.  Mar- 
garita's attention  was  for  a  moment  drawn  to  the  fainting 
mother,  and  then  towards  the  child,  who  was  evidently  in 
the  agonies  of  a  dreadful  convulsion.  She  tried  to  raise  up 
Dorothea,  but  could  only  succeed  in  lifling  her  head  from 
the  floor;  while  her  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  child,  who  after 
two  or  three  gasps  and  strugffles  lay  perfectly  still.  "  Oh, 
be  is  dead!  be  is  dead!"  she  exchumed;  ^^tay  poor  baby 
is  dead !"  and  burst  into  an  asony  of  tears,  wmch  brought 
her  instant  relief.  The  female  servant,  who  had  been  the 
nurse  of  the  child,  seemedalmost  as  unable  to  exert  herself 
as  her  mistress :  she  however  brought  a  cup  of  water  to 
Dorothea,  and  having  put  it  to  her  lips,  and  bathed  her  fore- 
|iead,  the  unhappy  young  woman  began  to  revive ;  and  ris- 
ing up  again,  ran  to  the  bed,  where,  wringing  her  hands,  she 
exclaimed,  <«Oh,  my  boy!  my  boy!  Margarita,  look  at 
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my  ooy!  judge  ^hat  he  has  been!  cooQlder  what  1  have 
tost !  Ob,  my  child !"  and  then  stooping  down,  like  one  in 
a  frenzy,  she  pressed  her  lips  on  his. 

A  faint  convulsion  of  the  limbs  was  now  observed  by 
Margarita,  who  said, "  My  dear  cousin,  the  baby  is  not  dead: 
have  yoQ  had  no  advice  ?  have  you  no  physician?" 

'^I  have  neither  money  nor  credit,"  said  Dorothea, 
^  and  I  am  here  in  prison :  did  you  not  see  who  was  be- 
ow  ?" 

<'  I  did,"  said  Margarita ;  "  but  they  have  no  right  to  de 
tain  you :  we  will  however  talk  of  this  another  time. 
have  brought  money,  and  will  send  for  instant  help."    So 
saying,  she  ran  to  the  ~head  of  the  stairs,  and  callmg  Ed- 
mund, sent  for  the  nearest  medical  assistant. 

While  Edmund  was  'absent,  the  child  revived  a  little ; 
but  such  were  the  feelings  of  those  about  him,  that  no  word 
was  spoken  but  what  related  to  him :  and  all  the  while  the 
agony  of  the  mother  was  such  as  would  not  allow  her  to 
answer  any  question,  but  contmually  wringing  her  hands 
and  sobbing,  she  called  upon  her  infknt,  who  was  entirely 
insensible  to  all  her  cries. 

Edmund  soon  returned,  and  with  him  a  snrgeon.  At 
sight  of  him  Dorothea  revived  a  little.  The  first  thing  the 
surgeon  did,  was  to  order  one  of  the  windows  to  be  opened ; 
but  while  they  were  attempting  to  do  this,  the  men  below 
sent  up  word  that  they  would  not  allow  it.  The  surgeon 
returned  for  answer,  that  they  had  no  right  to  prevent  it. 
They  answered,  that  they  bad  a  right,  and  that  they  would 
not  allow  it.  ' 

"  Well,"  said  the  surgeon, "  we  must  give  up  the  point, 
since  we  have  no  time  to  loose  in  disputing :  but  it  is  a  cruel 
sase,  if  this  infant'is  to  be  deprived  of  that  which  even  the 
poorest  beggar  may  enjoy,  tte  pure  air  of  heaven.** 

Dorothea  looked  at  Margarita;  it  was  a  look  full  of 
meaning,  but  no  remark  wi^s  made.  The  surgeon  then 
put  many  questions  to  the  nurse,  and  finding  that  the  child 
had  only  ailed  a  very  little  the  day  before,  and  had  been  in 
a  dangerous  way  only  for  a  few  hours,  he  took  out  his  lancet 
and  bled  him,  which  seemed  to  afford  immediate  relief 
As  the  infant  opened  his  eyes,  and  breathed  more  freely, 
he  then  lanced  his  gums;  observing  to  the  mother,  that  ma 
teeth  wore  probably  the  cause  of  his  fits:  to  which  he 
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added  that  a  mother  should  be  very  careful  to  watch  the 
state  of  an  infant's  mouth. 

Dorothea  had  lately  been  called  to  other  employment 
than  that  of  attending  to  the  wants  of  her  child. 

It  was  astonisMiig  what  relief  the  poor  infant  seemed  to 
experience  from  these  two  operations :  his  limbs,  which  had 
been  burning  with  fever,  were  now  covered  with  a  gentle 
perspiration ;  and  the  surgeon  having  caused  somethmg  to 
be  ffiven  him  to  drink,  he  seemed  inclined  to  sleep. 

The  surgeon  then  took  his  leave,  promising  to  send  some 
medicine.  Margarita  followed  him  out  upon  the  landix^- 
place,  to  offer  him  a  fee :  but  he  declined  it  saying,  *<  No 
young  lady,  when  I  have  performed  the  cure,  I  shall  look 
for  my  reward,  but  not  till  then.  Let  the  child  be  kept 
quiet — I  shall  come  again  to-morrow." 

As  soon  as  the  surgeon  was  gone  and  Margarita  had  re* 
turned  to  the  room,lS>rothea  again  embraced  and  thanked 
her  for  her  kindness  with  floods  of  tears. 

<'  But  why,  my  dear  Dorothea,  did  you  delay  so  long  ? 
why  did  you  not  send  sooner  for  assistance  ?"  said  Marga 
rita. 

<<  Because,"  said  Dorothea,  renewing  her  tears,  <'  I  was 
destitnto  of  money." 

*<  Nay,"  said  Margarita,  "  but  why  not  sell  the  very 
clothes  off  year  back  for  the  sake  of  your  child?" 

^  I  was  afraid  of  stirring ;  I  was  afraid  of  taking  any  step, 
Margarita;  you  do  not  know  half  the  horrors  of  my  situa 
tion,"  replied  Mrs.  Freeman. 

"  I  think  I  do,"  said  Margarita'. 

'<No,  no,  you  do  not,"  returned  Dorothea.  She  theu 
directed  the  servant  to  go  out  and  stand  in  the  passage,  and 
observe  that  there  were  no  listeners ;  when,  lowering  hei 
voice,  she  said,  **  Margarita,  there  are  many  writs  out 
against  my  husband ;  and  the  men  who  are  below  are  em- 
powered to  seize  him  and  commit  him  to  prison,  if  he  can 
be  discovered.  There  is  something  in  the  case  which  I 
myself  do  not  understand:  but  he  is  concealed  in  this 
house,  and  those  who  are  below  are,  I  suspect,  aware  of 
the  circumstance.  They  have  hitherto  however  refrained 
from  such  close  search  as  might  enable  them  to  find  him ; 
but  if  I  were  to  stir  from  hence,  they  would  be  no  longei 
restrained. 
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Margarita  abuddered.  '<  What  do  you  propofle  to  do. 
Jiis  cannot  go  on  long,"  said  she. 

'^I  know  not,"  said  Dorothea:  <*  fortune  may  fiivQur  him, 
he  is  continually  watching  his  opportunity." 

Margarita  was  silent.  She  knew  not  what  to  say :  she 
knew  not  what  would  be  right  to  say.  She  fixed  her  eyes 
on  the  sleepmg  infant,  and  could  not  help  secretly  wisluDg 
that  he  might  rather  die  in  his  present  state  of  comparative 
innocence,  than  be  brought  up  amid  scenes  of  horror  and 
confusion  like  those  she  now  witnessed. 

For  a  few  moments  all  was  silent,  and  nothing  was  heard 
excepting  occasional  bursts  of  laughter  from  the  parlour 
below. 

At  length,  a  single  loud  knock  was  heard  at  the  street- 
aoor.  ^' That  is  the  man,  I  hope,  wiUi  the  medicine,"  said 
Margarita. 

The  door  was  presently  opened,  and  at  the  same  moment 
followed  a  kind  of  noise  in  the  hall  as  of  one  running 
swiftly.    This  was  instantly  succeeded  by  a  loud  and  tre-' 
mendous  rush  of  voices  and  shouts,  intermingled  with  oaths 
and  imprecations. 

*<  Blessed  heaven !  what  can  that  be  ?"  exclaimed  Doi- 
othea. 

The  noise  continued,  but  appeared  to  be  removed  to  the 
street ;  where  the  report  of  a  pistol  was  mingled  with  the 
sound  of  human  voices. 

Margarita,  and  Dorothea,  and  the  maid-servant  ran  half- 
way down  the  stairs ;  they  perceived  the  street-dooi  open, 
but  saw  no  one :  the  cries  from  the  street  became  mo/e  faint, 
as  they  were  more  distant.  At  the  same  instant  the  screams 
of  the  infant  above  stairs,  being  just  roused  from  his  balmy 
and  healing  slumber,  reached  the  ears  of  its  terrified 
friends ;  who  quickly  returning,  found  him  stretched  on  his 
back,  while  he  uttered  the  most  terrific  shrieJM* 

For  a  few  minutes  Margarita  heard  nothing  but  the  soul- 
harrowing  shrieks  of  the  child.  When  at  leagtb.  she  reco- 
vered herself,  she  found  Edmund  standing  m  the  roo^i 
Dorothea  had  fainted  again,  and  the  nurse  ui  such  a  state 
as  rendered  her  unable  to  give  the  slightest  assietance. 

"Oh!  Edmund!  Edmund!"  said  Margarita, ** can  you 
give  no  help  ?  you  are  a  father  yourself;  can  you  think  of 
nothing  to  be  done  ?" 
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Edmund  lifted  the  child  from  the  bed,  carried  him  about 
cne  room  m  his  arms,  spoke  to  him  tenderly,  and  request^ 
ed  that  some  one  would  go  down  and  look  for  the  medi- 
cine which  had  been  deuvefed  in  at  the  moment  of  the 
uproar. 

Margarita  instantly  ran  down,  and  found  the  bottle 
thrown  on  a  chair  in  the  hall,  the  door  of  which  was  still 
wide  open :  she  was  going  to  shut  the  door  and  lock  it. 
when  a  man  whom  she  had  not  seen  before,  and  who  was 
just  standing  without  in  the  street,  stepped  in  between  her 
and  the  door,  saying,  **Not  so  ikst,  young  lady,  if  you 
please,  not  so  fast.  You  are  a  deep  one,  I  see,  in  spite  of 
your  smooth  face.  However,  justice  will  have  its  due  af- 
ter all." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  said  Margarita. 

"  O,  you  don't  ?"  said  the  man."  "  But,  however,  I  trust 
the  gentleman  will  be  caught,  and  then  we  shall  see  how 
things  will  go."  The  nlan  then  added  two  or  three  sen- 
tences in  a  jargon  which  I3ie  young  lady  could  not  under- 
stand, but  with  an  insolence  of  manner  which  made  her 
glad  to  run  back  to  her  friends. 

Af^er  the  infant  had  received  the  medicine,  it  presently 
appeared  more  composed,  but  renewed  its  cries  whenever 
Edmund  attempted  to  lay  it  down. 

Dorothea  had  revived  while  Margarita  was  down  stairs, 
but  the  moment  she  opened  her  eyes,  she  renewed  her 
tears.  '<  Oh !  the  horrors  of  this  night !"  she  said ; — ^<  the 
complicated  horrors  of  this  night !  What  was  the  occasion, 
Edmund,  of  that  dreadful  noise  below?" 

**  Because,  Madam,"  said  Edmund,  *'  at  the  moment  the 
door  was  opened  to  the  surgeon's  apprentice,  a  man  rushed 
by  and  ran  mto  the  street." 

**  And  who  opened  the  door?"  said  Dorothea. 

'<  I*did,  Madam,"  said  Edmund.  «<  But  the  men  were 
watchin?  me  from  the  parlour-door." 

*^  And  did  you  favour  the  escape  of  the  man  who  rushed 
by  you  ?"  said  Dorothea. 

^  I  used  no  means  to  detam  him,"  said  Edmund,  smiling 
**  I  thought  I  would  ffive  all  sides  fair  play." 

^  And  do  you  thinK  they  will  overtime  him?"  said  Dor 
othea. 

^  I  cannot  tell,"  said  Edmund :  <'  but  he  shot  like  an  ar 
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row  from  a  bow.  Yet  I  heard  a  pistol  go  off  at  the  bottom 
of  the  street." 

^*  Well,"  said  Dorothea,  sighing  bitterly,  ^  I  wish  he  may 
escape ;  and  if  it  pleases  Grod  to  spare  me  my  boy,  I  shall 
contentedly  retire  to  some  solitude,  aiid  there  endeavour 
to  make  up  for  my  follies  by  a  life  of  deep  repentance." 

Margarita  could  have  pointed  out  to  her  that  some  other 
atonement  was  required  fyr  the  crimes  of  man  than  mere 
repentance,  even  were  repentance  in  a  man's  own  power : 
but  there  are  seasons  in  which  the  mind  is^  too  highly 
wrought  to  receive  new  ideas,  and  therefore  she  judged  it 
best  to  be  sUent. 

The  baby  was  now  become  perfectly  silent,  excepting 
that  now  and  then  a  deep  sigh  would  escape  its  gentle 
breast.    The  rest  of  the  party  also  were  silent ;  Dorothea 
ontlnuing  at  times  to  weep  violently. 

At  length  some  of  the  men  returned.  They  came  in 
grumbling  and  cursing :  but  it  appeared  from  what  they 
uttered  as  they  passed  through  the  hall,  that  they  had  no- 
thing more  than  their  labour  ror  their  pains,  having  entirely 
lost  sight  of  the  person  whom  they  were  pursuing. 

The  clock  of  a  neighbouring  church  struck  two  immedi- 
ately after  the  return  of  these  men.  Margarita  started  at 
the  sound,  and  began^  to  consider  her  own  situation.^-^*  1 
cannot  return  ieit  this  hour  to  Grosvenor  S<][oare,"  she 
thought ;  ^  neither  can  T  leave  poor  Dorothea  m  this  con- 
dition. Nevertheless,  I  am  liable  to  forfeit  every  friend  I 
have  in  the  world  by  what  I  have  done  to-night;  and  yet  I 
could  have  done  no  otherwise." 

It  was  three  o'clock  before  the  house  was  perfectly  quiet ; 
but  by  this  time  the  men  had  fallen  asleep  in  their  chairsj 
having  comforted  themselves  with  this  reflection  :•— '<  If  the 
captain  has  made  a  clean  escape,  it  will  not  be  our  loss,  but 
that  of  our  employers.  If  they  lose  their  dues,  we  can't 
help  it ;  we  must  be  paid  whether  or  no,** 

*<  My  dear  Dorothea,"  said  Margarita,  seeing  her  cousm 
somewhat  more  composed,  *<  now  your  husband  is  safe,  aa 
1  trust  he  is,  you  must  get  your  afniirs  settled,  and  remove 
out  of  this  house." 

Dorothea  began  to  weep.  ♦*  When  I  leave  this  house, 
where  can  I  go  ?"  she  asked.  **  O  that  my  mother  would 
receive  me !" 
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Margarita  gave  her  no  hope  of  this  kind,  but  assured 
her  that  she  would  do  all  in  her  power  to  prdmote  her  in 
terest. 

Then  if  I  cannot  be  with  my  mother,"  said  Dorothea, 
**  I  should  wish  for  the  deepest  retirement." 

«<  Then,  Madam,*'  said  Edmund,  who  was  quietly  step- 
ping backwards  and  forwards  through  the  large  and  el^ran 
apartment  with  the  baby  softly  cradled  in  his  arms,  <<  there 
are  two  as  pretty  rooms  in  our  house  as  can  be  found  in 
any  cottage  in  the  world,  and  such  a  fair  grove  on  one  side, 
and  a  garden  on  the  other,  with  a  murmuring  brook  run- 
nmg  through  this  last,  as,  in  my  mind,  is  hardly  any  where 
to  be  equafied.  And  my  excellent  young  lady  there,"  he 
added,  bowing  to  Margarita  as  he  spoke,  "has  lately  f\ir> 
nished  them  so  prettily  and  genteelly,  that,  if  you  did  not 
esteem  such  a  poor  place  below  your  notice,  I  think  you 
might  be  very  comfortable  with  us,  and  we  should  be  most 
proud  to  do  you  service ;  and  little  master  (if  the  Lord 
spare  him)  would  have  plenty  of  room  to  play  and  amuse 
himself."  Edmund  reddened  up  to  the  eyes  when  he  had 
made  this  speech,  fearing  lest  it  should  not  be  well  takea 
But  it  wcu  well  taken.  For  this  proof  of  affection  to  the 
distressed  Dorothea,  seemed  to  call  out  all  that  was  amia- 
ble in  her  nature,  and  bursting  into  tears,  she  said,  "  Thank 
you,  Edmund.  I  will  think  of  your  plan,  and  will  adopt 
it ;  if,"  added  she,  with  a  sigh,  ^  my  mother  will  not  see 
me."  Then  turning  to  her  cousin,  she  added,  ^  This  is  in- 
deed the  triumph  of  The  Economy/  of  Chariiyy* 

Margarita  could  make  no  reply :  but  bursting  into  teais^ 
she  fell  on  the  neck  of  her  cousin;  who,  pressing  her  close 
in  her  arms,  said,  "  Give  me  your  heart,  my  sister,  and  I 
shall  no  longer  be  poor." 

When  I  look  back  upon  the  sheets  which  I  have  devoted 
to  this  little  history,  I  feel  the  necessity  of  bringing  the  ve- 
maining  events  which  I  have  to  relate,  into  a  somewhat 
narrower  compass.  With  this  view  I  shall  shortly  tell  you 
that  Margarita  remained  with  Dorothea  till  the  morning, 
and  that  she  then  returned  to  Grosvenor  Square.  She 
there  learned  that  Lady  Harriet  had  been  much  worse,  and 
that  her  son  and  Mrs.  Dash  wood  had  been  there  all  night; 
that  Augustus  Claverton  had  supped  in  Grosvenor  Square 
but  had  left  it  after  supper,  and  proposed  to  proceed  m  the 
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momng  to  Lord  G-^ ^'s.  Fanny  told  her  that  he  had  in- 
quired after  her ;  and  that  Mrs.  Dashwood  had  informed 
him  that  she  was  gone  out,  having  set  out  on  foot,  attended 
only  by  Edmund,  in  order  to  spend  the  evening  with  Cap 
tain  and  Mrs.  Freeman ;  and  that  Robert,  lau^dng  hearti 
ly,  had  said, ''  O !  that  accounts  then  for  Edmund's  reserve 
when  I  asked  who  was  with  him." 

**  And  what  did  Augustus  Glaverton  say  to  all  this,  Fan- 
ny?" said  Margarita. 

^*Why,  he  did  as  you  do  now,"  replied  Fanny;  "he 
looked  excessively  cross." 

''Do  I  look  cross?"  said  Margarita,  trying  to  smile. 

''  Yes,  you  do,"  said  Fanny ;  ^  and  tured  too,  and  very 
sorrowful ;  but  I  do  not  wonder  at  it."  ^ 

''  And  did  Mr.  Glaverton  say  he  should  return  again  to 
Grosvenor  Square  before  he  left  England  ?"  said  Margarita. 

''No,"  replied  Faimy;  "for  he  wished  to  see  mamma 
because  he  feared  he  shoiild  not  see  her  again." 

Margarita  only  saw  Dorothea  once  again  after  the  even- 
ing above  mentioned.  When  her  husband's  affairs  came  to 
be  looked  into,  it  was  found  there  was  scarcely  enough  left 
to  pay  her  journey  into  Wales ;  though  there  were  some 
large  sums  which  could  never  be  accounted  for,  and  which, 
it  was  afterward  supposed,  the  captain  had  secreted  for 
his  own]private  purposes,  as  he  was,  some  years  after  his  es- 
cape, heard  of  on  the  continent,  enjoying  himself  at  taverns 
and  cciffes,  which  it  is  well  known  can  not  be  done  without 
money.  Dorothea  seemed  however  to  be  brought  to  such 
a  sense  of  her  misconduct  as  to  feel  an  earnest  desire  to  • 
submit  to  her  circumstances  with  resignation ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  she  dismissed  her  only  remaining  London 
servant,  and,  when  arrived  in  Wales,  accepted  the  services 
of  a  poor  country  girl. 

Lady  Harriet  died  almost  immediately  after  the  depar- 
ture of  her  daughter  from  town;  and  it  was  found,  when 
her  will  came  to  be  examined,  that  she  had  not  only  omit- 
ted the  name  of  her  unfortunate  daughter,  but  also  that  of 
her  niece. 

Margarita  had  made  many  attempts,  at  different  times,  to 
plead  her  cousin's  cause  with  Lady  Harriet;  and  good 
Mrs.  Hill  had  done  the  same,  but  with  equal  ill  success. 
Poor  Dorothea  was  in  consequence  left  pennyless.    Mrs 
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HiU  had  indeed  reason  to  tliink  that  poor  Lady  Hazxiet 
deeply  regretted  this  severity  some  short  time  before  her 
death,  but  when  it  was  too  late  for  her  to  alter  her  will 
For  she  said  to  Mrs.  Hill,  who  sat  up  with  her  the  last  night 
'*  Poor  Dorothea!  I  hope,  Hill,  that  Robert  and  Jane  will 
take  care  of  her ;  and  Margarita — dear  Mar^rita,  will  be 
kind  to  her.  Margarita  is  a  good  girl,  and  if  she  wishes 
Fanny  to  be  with  her  when  I  am  no  more,  I  hope  no  one 
will  oppose  it."  Mrs.  Hill  also  overheard  her  speaking 
much  to  the  same  purpose  to  Mrs.  Dashwood. 

By  Lady  Harriet's  orders  the  establishment  was  not  to 
be  broken  up  in  Grosvenor  Square  till  three  months  after 
her  death ;  during  which  time  Maiglirita  remained  theret 
with  Fanny  and  good  Mrs.  Hill. 

In  the  mean  time,  Margarita,  whose  own  property  was 
not  less  than  twelve  thousand  pounds,  into  fidl  possession 
of  which  she  was  to  come  in  less  than  a  year,  had  made  up 
her  mind  to  reside  in  Wales  .with  her  cousm.  And  to  this 
effect  she  had  ¥rritten  to  Dorothea,  informing  her  that  she 
was  coming  in  the  spring,  and  desiring  that  a  smdl  roofia 
which  Edmund  had  informed  her  could  be  spared,  might  be 
neatly  fitted  up  for  her  use :  adding  in  her  letter,  that  it 
was  her  intention  that  her  dear  cousin  should  be  the  sharer 
of  her  property  and  all  her  comforts.  ^  For,"  said  she, 
*'  my  beloved  Dorothet^,  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  ever 
to  repay  the  care  and  attention  your  dear  mother  bestowed 
on  me  in  the  helpless  days  of  my  infancy. 

These  repeated  kindnesses  of  Margarita  seemed,  with 
the  divine  bie8sing,^o  entirely  to  subdue  the  proud  spirit 
of  Dorothea,  that  she  wrote  her  back  a  letter,  with  expres- 
sions of  tenderness,  and  conveying  a  sense  of  her  own  deep 
anworthiness. 

Dorothea,  you  may  be  well  assured,  set  herself  to  make 
preparations  with  the  utmost  alacrity  for  her  dear  cousin ; 
and  very  prettily,  though  properly,  she  herself  took  posses- 
sion of  the  smallest  room,  leaving  the  largest  for  the  lady 
of  the  mansion.  Nor  was  Dorothea  the  only  happy  person 
on  this  occasion;  for  who  could  be  more  pleased  than  Ed- 
mund and  Rachel?  or  who  could  bustle  about  more  than 
old  Martha  Lawley,  to  get  things  ready  as  the  time  drew 
near  ? 

"  But  where,"  said  Mrs.  Hill,  when  informed  of  Marga 
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tiU  M  plan,  '^  where,  my  dear  young  lady,  will  yoa  find  a 
bed  for  your  servant  ?" 

**•  O  my  good  Mrs.  Hill,"  said  Margarita ;  ''  1  shall  not 
take  one  from  London;  I  must  get  son^  Uttle  Welsh 
damsel  to  wait  upon  me,  and  she  may  find  some  comer 
to  sleep  in." 

<«  No,  no,  my  dear  Miss  Margarita,"  said  Mrs.  Hill,  ^  a 
Welsh  damsel  will  not  do  for  you.  Will  you  accept  my 
services?  I  have  known  you  ever  since  you  were  four 
years  old,  and  Miss*Fanny  ever  since  she  was  bom,  and  I 
cannot  leave  you." 

The  tears  came  into  Margarita's  eyes  when  she  heard 
this  dedaration ;  and  thankmg  Mis.  Hill,  she  gladly  ac- 
cepted her  offer,  expressing  only  a  fear  that  she  might 
not  be  able  to  make  her  comfortable. 

«<Never  fear,  my  dear  young  lady,"  said  Mrs,  Hill ;  «« I 
shall  be  very  comrortable,if  they  will  give  me  but  a  comei 
of  a  dean  kitchen,  and  a  clean  bed  to  myself;  and  traly  I 
think  it  would  be  more  prudent  fiir  so  young  a  lady  as  your 
self  to  travel  about  with  an  elderly  and  cureful  servant." 

When  every  thing  was  arranged,  a  letter  was  written  to 
announce  the  speedy  arrival  of  the  little  party. 

In  the  mean  time,  Augustus  Claverton,  who  had  been 
for  some  time  at  the  houses  of  the  Earl  of  G  ,  and  of 
Other  friends  in  England,  and  had  taken  a  hasty  trip  to 
Paris,  was  returning  to  Ireland;  but  hearins  of  the  dis- 
tresses of  his  cousin  Dorothea,  he  turned  alitUe  out  of  his 
road  to  visit  her^  and  to  press  upon  her  such  pecuniary  aid 
as  he  felt  she  must  stand  in  necMl  of. 

Dorothea  was  touched  and  ^ratified  by  his  kindness, 
though  she  wished  to  decline  his  assistance.  ^  Weed, 
my  liear  cousin,"  she  said,  ^  I  do  not  want  it,  for  I  am 
amply  supplied,  and  firom  a  quarter  you  would  not  suspect." 
She  then  took  occasion,  in  a  manner  most  warm  and  gene- 
rous, to  vindicate  the  character  of  Margarita,  to  conjfess 
ill  her  former  injustice  to  her,  and  to  tell  all  she  had  sacri- 
ficed and  undergone  for  her  service. 

^I  once,"  she  added, ''  despised  that  spirit  of  economy 
and  self-denial,  which  she  has  always  exhibited:  I  ofteu 
ridiculed  it,  I  scorned  to  imitate  it,  i  held  it  up  as  mean 
and  degrading.    But  I  now  see  its  beauty — I  bless  the  prm 
ciple  from  whence  it  q>rung,  and  I  apd  my  child  are  actu 
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ally  indebted  to  it,  under  heaven,  for  all  the  peace  and  ^ 
happiness  we  enjoy."  ' 

Augustus  seemed  to  be  deeply  affected  by  this  pane£[yric 
of  Margarita ;  his  cheek  flushed  high,  his  eyes  sparkled, 
he  took  the  hand  of  Dorothea,  and  having  uttered  some 
encomiums  on  the  unenvious  gen^osity  of  her  present 
sentiments,  he  added,  **•  Lovely  Margarita,  how  have  I 
wroneed  her  by  my  injurious  suspicions !  Would  to  heaven 
that  uie  could  extend  her  charity  to  me;  that  she  could 
forgive — ^I  would  say  more— that  she  could  love  me,  and 
become  the  guide  and  companion  of  my  life !" 

On  hearing  this,  Dorothea  me}tcd  into  tears.  Mr.  Cla- 
verton  turnea  upon  her  one  of  those  penetrating  glances 
Jhe  so  well  understood. 

^  Do  not  mistake  me,  Augustus,"  she  said;  *' these  tears 
are  tears  of  joy;  nothing  now  could  have  inspired  me  with 
delight  equal  to  this.  My  ambition  for  m3rself  Is  gone ; 
young  as  I  am,  the  world  has  lost  its  charms  for  me.  To 
live  in  this  place  with  my  boy ;  to  see  him  healthy  and 
happy,  and  to  bring  him  up  in  the  fear  of  God,  is  all  I  now 
can  look  forward  to  Mdth  any  desire.  Be  assured,  these 
are  my  present  feelings ;  and  1  pray  that  I  never  more  may 
be  drawn  into  the  world,  nor  ever  prove  again  its  danger- 
ous delusions." 

Augustus  took  her  hand :  and  seemed  affected.  <<  May 
heaven  spare  your  child  to  you,  and  bless  him,"  said  the 
young  man :  ^  and  henceforward  consider  me  as  your 
brother,  and  in  consequence  entitled  to  patronise-  your 
son."  So  saying,  he  put  a  bank  note  of  a  hundred  pounds 
into  her  hands,  as  he  said,  for  the  use  of  the  child.  Au- 
gustus Claverton  stayed  with  his  cousin  till  it  was  getting 
dark ;  when  he  arose  and  left  her,  saying, "  That  he  should 
sleep  at  a  small  inn  m  the'vUlage,  and  call  upon  her  again 
in  the  morning." 

<<  And  you  will  not  leave  us  to-morrow,"  said  Dorothea  i 
^^  for  perhaps  our  friends  may  be  with  us  in  the  evening." 

''  What,"  said  Augustus ;  ^^  so  soon  P I  did  not  understand 
that  they  were  expected  so  soon." 

The  next  day  rose,  with  all  the  blooming  charms  of  early 
spring :  the  tender  leaves  were  just  springing  forth  in  the 
cottage-garden,  the  lambs  were  bleating  in  the  adjoining 
fields,  the  modest  violet  and  pale  primrose  shed  tlieir  odours 
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llirough  the  balmy  air,  the  v^aters  rushed  down  a  bed  of 
"ock  m  the  neighbouring  wood,  just  within  view  of  the  little 
oarlour  window;  while  Dorothea's  little  boy,  now  more 
than  two  years  of  age,  seemed  to  partake  of  the  renovating 
influence  of  this  delifirhtful  season,  being  all  gay  and  bloom- 
ing, and  crowing  with  delight  as  Augustus  Claverton  enter- 
edvthe  simple  abode  of  his  once  lively  cousin.  The  little 
table  was  spread  by  the  neat  handed  Rachel,  with  simple 
but  excellent  viands  from  her  dairy  and  farm-yard ;  a  few 
sjoing  flowers  being^  their  only  garnish. 

'<  Dorothea,"  said  Augustus, "  1  doubt  whether  the  great 
understand  true  taste  when  they  banish  the  sunple  works 
of  nature  so  farfrom  their  houses,  and  substitute  in  their 
stead  the  artificial  lake  and  formal  shrubbery.  What 
beauties  in  any  place  laid  out  by  art,  can  equal  the  wild 
wood,  the  rushing  waterfall,  and  ^adowy  dingle,  seen  from 
this  window.  It  is  much  to  learn,  that  beauty,  elegance, 
and  happiness,  are  entirely  distinct  from  pomp,  and  show, 
and  splendour :  highly  favoured  are  those  who  learn  this 
lesson  without  passing  through  the  severe  school  of  ad  versi 
ty:  but  still  they  may  consider  themselves  as  blessed,  who 
learn  it  at  any  rate.  The  emptiness  of  the  pomps  and  van* 
ities  of  this  world,  is  a  secret  which  some  never  can  discov- 
er, till  compelled  to  renounce  them  on  the  bed  of  death." 

The  young  man  then  entered  upon  the  subject  of  reli- 
gion, and  said  many  things  which  appeared  to  be  entirely 
new  to  Dorothea ;  but  which,  with  the  divine  blessing,  she 
was  prepared  to  receive  in  a  manner  that  gave  her  cousin 
inexpressible  pleasure. 

«^  I  shall  be  lingerimg  about  this  place  all  day,"  said  Mr. 
Claverton.  ^  After  breakfast  I  am  going  to  look  at  my 
friend  Edmund's  farm ;  and  shall  trespass  upon  you  for  a 
dinner."  So  saying,  he  walked  out  and  was  presently  seen 
exploring  the  dmgle,  the  cascade,  the  pasture,  and  tfas 
farm-yard,  with  his  old  acquaintance  of  Mowbray-Hall. 
Before  dinner,  which  was  fixed  at  an  early  hour,  he  ap- 
peared again  and  sat  down  by  Dorothea,  who  was  emplo]^^ 
ed  with  her  needle,  talking  to  her  of  the  beauties  of  the 
situation,  the  kindness  and  good-manners  of  Edmund,  and 
the  superior  appearance  of  Rachel.  "  But  you  must  feel 
the  want  of  books  in  this  place ;  books  are  absolutely  ne- 
cessary in  this  solitude,  and  a  musical  instrument  scarcely 
X  2 
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less  80 ;  and  I  should  advise  you,  my  dear  cousiii,  to  confine 
}  ourself  in  a  good  measure  to  that  Ime  of  reading,  whidi 
may  enable  you  so  far  to  carry  on  your  son's  education,  as 
to  keep  him  with  you  a  few  years  longer  than  would  other- 
wise be  proper." 

**  You  have  given  me  a  strong  motive  for  exertion,"  said 
Dorothea. 

Afber  dinner,  Augustus  proposed  that  they  should  walk 
to  the  end  of  the  valley,  whence  a  fine  view  was  commanded 
of  the  London  road  for  some  miles.  But  when  they  had 
attained  Hob  height,  and  lingered  upon  it  for  some  time 
without  any  carnage  coming  in  view,  they  returned  to  the 
cottage ;  where  they  found  the  tea-table  neatly  and  even 
elegantly  arranged,  and  all  the  family  in  a  state  of  prepa- 
ration for  their  expected  friends.  Augustus  and  Dorothea 
sat  down  aeain,  and  were  busily  engaged  in  talking  of  the 
dear  travemn^  party,  when  suddemy  the  sound  of  the  vil- 
lage bells  ringmg  a  merry  peal  reached  their  ears. 

<'  Hark !"  said  Augustus;  ^  it  is  so.  This  is  a  plan  of 
Edmund's ;  the  carriage  is  now  in  the  village,  you  may  be 
mire,  and  wiU  be  herein  a  few  momente.''  S6  Baying,  he 
snatched  up  the  blooming  little  Alfred,  who  was  sitting  on 
the  sofa  by  his  mother,  and  was  the  first  of  the  fiimily ,  who 
all  came  pouring  out  on  the  little  green,  (being  warned  by 
^he  bells,)  to  recieve  the  friends  so  dearly  loved.  For  a 
moment  they  all  stood  grouped  before  the  cottage  doorj 
whose  porch  and  gothic  windows  adorned  with  eglantine, 
afforded  no  tasteless  back^ground  to  the  scene.  Augustus 
stood  foremost  without  a  hat,  his  fine  face  glowing  with  un- 
mixed delight,  and  in  his  arras  he  held  the  cherub  Alfred : 
near  to  Augustus  was  the  elegant  Dorothea,  weeping  with 
mingled  emotions,  among  which  those  of  love  and  gratitude 
were  predominant ;  at  a  respectful  distance  on  the  other 
side  of  the  green  were  Martha  and  Rachel,  the  latter  hold- 
mg  a  fine  ruddy  uifant  in  her  arms ;  Edmund  stood  ready 
to  open  the  gate ;  while  crowded  in  the  passage  at  the  door 
of  the  house  appeared  two  bare-armed  Welsh  damsels,  and 
an  old  labourer,  poking  out  their  faces  with  a  vacant  stare 
to  catch  all  that  was  to  be  seen. 

Such  was  the  scene  which  presented  itself  to  the  travel 
iers  as  they  drove  up  to  the  cottage  gate:  and  I  ask  my 
young  reader,  if  the  joy  of  such  a  moment  was  not  sufficient 
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to  repaythe  amiable  Margarita  foi  that  long  series  of  self* 
denial  by  which,  thiou^h  the  divme  &tou|;,  she  had  ac- 
quired  some  sort  of  clami  to  so  rare  a  happiness? 

And  now,^  inasmuch  as  I  dee^air  of  depicting  with  any 
accuracy  the  circumstances  which  followed  this  happy 
meeting,!  shall  simply  satisfy  myself^  and  I  trust  my  read- 
ens,  by  shortly  summmg  up  the  events  to  which  they  led 
the  way,  and  by  givinfif  a  slight  historic  account  of  the 
sevehil  persons  with  whom  I  have  mode  them  acquainted 
during  the  course  of  my  narrative. 

The  village  beUs  nne  affain  as  merrily  as  ever  not  many 
weeks  after  the  arrivu  of  Margarita,  and  she  again  pro- 
vided the  occasion. — It  was  on  that  happy  day  when  Au- 
gustus Claverton  secured  to  himself  a  powerful  assistant  in 
his  honourable  and  pious  plans  of  benefiting  lus  poor  tenants 
and  dependents  in  Ireland. 

Augustus  made  an  offer  of  the  superintendence  of  his 
household  to  the  excellent  Mrs.  Hill:  but  she  declined  with 
tears  of  gratitude  the  honour  he  intended  her,  confessing 
her  wish  to  remain  in  Wales  for  the  purpose  of  administer 
ing  consolation  to  Mrs.  Freeman. 

^'  If  so,"  said  Aufifustus,  '<  you  shall  receive  the  same 
salary  as  you  would  have  received  in  my  house ;  and  if  you 
are  enabled  to  administer  to  the  cop^olation  of  our  aear 
Dorothea,  we  shall  always  consider  the  obligation  as  being 
on  our  side." 

This  arrangement  was  particularly  consolatory  to  Do- 
rothea. Fanny  chose  to  follow  the  £>rtunes  of  Marga- 
rita. 

The  noble  young  pair  on  their  wedding-day  presented  to 
Dorothea  a  paper  by  which  j&400  a  year  were  secured  to  her 
for  life,  to  be  paid  quarterly;  Rachel  and  Edmund  were 
presented  with  another  paper,  by  which  they  found  that 
the  rent  which  they  paid  was  to  be  laid  up  for  the  use  of 
their  children.  Margarita  also  gave  five  guineas  to  Mar- 
tha Lawley,  and  sent  the  same  to  Mrs.  Green  at  Mowbray- 
Hall.-^Augustus  also  presented  to  Dorothea  an  elegant 
piano-forte  together  with  a  case  of  books. 

The  happy  pair  thence  proceeded  to  Ireland,  where, 
residing  in.  a  noble  old  mansion,  coeval  with  the  mighty 
oaks  which  shaded  its  beautiful  environs,  they  found  an 
m^shaustible  supply  of  the  means  of  doing  good,  in  the 
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practice  of  that  Christian  BeKMeniaTwhich  ikilh  alone  can 
render  at  onc^  consistent  and  delightful.  ^ 

Fanny  ranained  with  Margarita  till  her  marriage  with  a 
pioQs  and  well  educated  youne  clergyman,  whom  Augustus 
had  {Mresented  to  a  living  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  Clayerton-castle« 

Of  Robert  Mowbray,  Jane,  and  CeBa,  I  have  little  to  say, 
excepting  that  they  were  always  distressed  for  money ;  and 
that  Robert  Mowbray  was  at  last  compelled  to  repair  his 
ruined  finances  by  marrying  a  woman  of  double  lus  own 
age,  and  one  who  was  otherwise  not  desirable. 

And  now,  my  dear  young  people,  if  I  have  succeeded 
in  setting  forth  7^  Economy  of  Charily  in  such  a  form  as 
may  render  it  a  desirable  attainment  in  your  eyes,  my  la- 
bour is  not  lost,  and  my  reward  will  be  such  as  I  would  not 
exchange  for  '*  all  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this  wicked 
world." 

The  lady  of  the  manor  having  concluded  her  narrative, 
she  requested  that  the  young  people  would  join  her  in 
prayer ;  remarking  that  the  evening  wSs  far  spent. 

Second  Prayer  for  Power  to  retut  the  Love  of  the  Pompeemd 
F'anUies  of  this  uncked  World, 

^  BLESSED  Lord  God,  we,  thy  poor  and  sinful  crea- 
tures, humbly  implore  thee  to  impart  to  us  such  a  portion 
of  thy  OTace,  as  may  enable  us  to  resist  those  vain  desires, 
by  which  so  many  of  our  sex  make  shipwreck  of  their  happi- 
ness upon  earth,  utterly  destroying  the  comfort  and  peace 
of  their  families.  We  daily  see  before  us  instances  of  this 
kind,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  we  shall  be  more 
prudent  and  steadfast  in  resisting  the  temptations  common 
to  our  nature  than  the  rest  of  our  fellow-creatures — on  the 
contrary,  we  know  ourselves  to  be  weak  and  miserable 
creatures,  and  unless  divinely  upheld,  liable  to  fkU  every 
moment.  Temptations  from  within  and  temptations  from 
without  are  continually  assailing  us.  Nevertheless,  we 
desire  to  entertain  a  becoming  confidence  in  thee,  fenoio- 
ing  thai  he  that  is  with  us  is  greater  than  he  that  is  againsi 
us.  Enable  us,  O  Lord,  to  walk  steadily  through  the  trials 
of  this  life ;  shut  our  eyes  that  we  behold  not  vanity ;  set 
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heavenly  glory  perpetually  before  us,  that  we  may  ardent 
ly  desire  it  and  contmually  seek  it ;  and  teach  us  so  to 
use  the  unrighteous  mammon  that  we  may  not  be  brought 
to  shame  thereby,  as  the  unwise  servant,  who  slothfully  hid 
his  talent  in  a  napkin.  And,  O  Ahnighty  Father,  if  through 
grace  we  are  assisted  to  use  that  which  thou  hast  giv^n  us 
to  thy  service,  make  us  constantly  to  remember  that  we 
are  still  but  unprofitable  servants,  that  our  best  works  are 
but  as  filthy  rags,  and  that  unless  divested  of  these  and  clad 
m  the  righteousness  of  Christy  tee  shcUl  be  cast  out  into  outer 
darkness  where  the  worm  never  dieth  and  the  fire  is  not 
quenched.  And  now,  O  blessed  Trinity,  Father,  Son,  and 
'Holy  Ghost,  in  whom  is  our  only  confidence,  we  cast  our 
cares  upon  thee,  anxious  in  every  concern  of  our  lives  to 
be  directed  by  thy  counsels,  and  to  be  guided  by  thy  pro- 
vidence; and  whether  riches  or  poverty  may  be  our  portion, 
we  desire  only  to  live  unto  thee  and  to  be  found  united  unto 
thee  in  death.  Hear  us,  O  merciful  Father,  for  the  sake 
of  Jesus  Christ  our  only  Lord  and  Saviour,  in  whofle  Ucssed 
words  we  conclude  our  petitions. 
"  Our  Father,  &c.*' 


(  SM) 


CHAPTER  VII. 


Alt  tKe  rinfid  Luiti  of  the  FUtk. 


I* 


It  was  a  fine  evening  in  the  month  of  April  wlien  the  kt' 
tie  party  again  met  at  the  manor-house.  The  d&ys  were 
now  considerahly  lengthened,  and  they  sat  before  the  win- 
dows to  take  their  tea  and  to  converse  on  indifferent  sub- 
jects while  thef  enjoyed  their  repast,  bfeing  regaled  at  the 
same  time  with  the  glorious  prospect  of  the  last  rays  of  the 
departing  sun,  as  it  descended  behind  the  dark  groves  which 
crowned  the  neighbouring  heights. 

When  the  tea-equipage  was  removed,  the  lady  of  the 
manor  immediately  applied  to  the  business  for  which  the> 
were  assembled ;  and  addressing  herself  to  Miss  Sophia,  she 
said,  "  What,  my  dear  young  lady,  is  to  be  the  sul^ect  of 
our  conversation  this  evening?" 

Miss  Sophia  replied,  ^*  We  were  speaking  in  our  last  con 
versation  of '  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this  wicked  world;' 
and  we  are  now  to  proceed  to  *  the  sinful  lusts  of  the  flesh.' " 

The  lady  of  the  manor  then  asked  the  young  people 
what  they  understood  by  these  words. — *«  What,"  said  she, 
*«  are  the  sinful  lusts  of  the  flesh  ?" 

The  young  ladies  looked  at  each  other.  At  length.  Miss 
Louisa  replied,  *<  The  sinful  lusts  of  the  flesh,  are  those 
kind  of  evil  desires  to  which  wicked  people  cive  way, 
when  they  yield  to  intoxication,  gluttony,  and  other  gross 


vices." 


"  Am  I  to  understand  by  this,"  said  the  lady  of  the  ma* 
nor,  "  that  these  lusts  of  the  flesh  are  unknown  to  any  but 
gross  sinners  ?  and  that  you,  my  young  people,  have  no 
desires  or  wishes  which  arc  not  entirely  conformable  to  the 
will  of  God  ?" 
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*'  O  Madun,"  said  Miss  Louisa,  ^  I  did  not  mean  to  in- 
sinuate any  such  thing.'* 

*<  Beware  then,  my  dear  young  lady,"  returned  her  pious 
instructress,  '*  how  you  confound  the  root  of  sin  with  its 
branches  and  fruit.  In  an  unregenerate  state  the  whole 
race  of  mankind  are  alike  subject  to  the  secret  workings  of 
sin  in  the  heart  And  although,  in  some  cases,  cunumstan 
ces  may  prevent  the  full  growth  of  the  branches  from  every 
evil  root,  yet  the  poisonous  nature  is  the  same  in  the  sap- 
ling as  in  the  full-grown  tree,  and  there  is  as  deadly  a  na- 
ture in  the  germ  and  bud  as  m  the  ripe  and  luscious  fruit ; 
vfrhich  leads  me  to  a  reconsideration  of  that  important  doc- 
tdae  which  I  have  brought  to  your  notice  on  several  for- 
mer occasions. 

'*  The  sin  thatdweUethin  man  is  called  inbred  or  original 
an:  it  is  that  corrupt  frame  which  inclines  man  to  evil 
sontinually. 

^  It  is  thus  spoken  of  in  the  Ninth  Article  of  the  Church. 
^  Original  sin  standeth  not  in  the  following  of  Adam,  (as 
the  Pelafians  do  vainly  talk,)  but  it  is  the  fault  and  corrup- 
tion of  the  nature  of  every  man  that  is  naturally  engen 
dered  of  the  oflipnng  of  Adam,  whereby  man  is  very  far 
^one  from  ori^al  righteousness,  and  is  of  his  own  nature 
mclined  to  evu,  so  that  the  fiesh  lusteth  always  contrary  to 
the  spirit,  and  therefore  in  every  person  bom  into  this  world 
it  desecveth  God's  wrath  and  damnation.  And  this  infec- 
tion of  nature  doth  remain,  yea  in  them  that  are  regene- 
rated ;  whereby  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  called  in  Greek,  phro- 
nemasarkos,  which  some  do  expound  the  wisdom,  some 
sensuality,  some  the  affection,  some  the  desire  of  the  flesh, 
is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God.  And  although  there  is 
no  condemnation  for  them  that  believe  and  are  baptized, 
yet  the  apostle  doth  confess,  that  concupiscence  or  lust 
hath  of  itself  the  nature  of  sin.' 

.  <^  From  this  article  and  the  general  tendency  of  Scripture 
it  appears,"  continued  the  lady  of  the  manor, "  that  sin  is 
a  disagreement  or  non-confbrmity  of  the  will  of  any  creature 
with  the  will  of  God.  Consequoitly,  when  we  desure  any 
thing,  however  small,  however  seemingly  unimportant, 
contrary  to  the  declared  will  and  pleasure  of  God,  we  m- 
dulge  a  sinful  lust  of  the  fleshy 

"Any  person  therefore  who  in  lesser  matters  is  habitually 
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discontented,  and  ccmtinually  dedring  that  wMch  God  has 
not  given  him,  is  as  great  an  offender  in  this  point,  though 
perhaps  not  so  scandalously  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  as 
that  man  who  indulges  himself  in  any  Kind  of  gross  intern 
perance." 

The  young  ladies  looking  as  if  they  did  not  comprehend 
this  subject  fully,  the  lady  of  the  manor  thus  proceeded— 

^  Great  mistakes  arise,  my  dear  young  people,  in  judging 
of  our  own  characters,  by  making  comparisons  between 
ourselves  and  persons  who,  from  their  situation,  have  per- 
haps not  met  with  those  restraints  by  which  we  have  been 
preserved  from  flagrant  breaches  of  the  law. 

"  The43in8  of  young  women  in  respectable  life,  while  un- 
der the  care  of  parents,  are,  generally  speaking,  not  of  the 
flagrant  and  very  gross  kinds  which  break  out  among  those 
of  the  lower  classes,  though  they  nevertheless  separate 
them  as  entirely  from  that  God,  who  is  of  purer  eyes  than 
to  behold  evU."  (Hab.  i.  13.) 

Miss  Emmeline  said,  she  hoped  tlie  lady  of  the  manor 
would  excuse  her,  if  she  asked  her  to  explain  what  she 
supposed  to  be  the  frequent  state  of  mind  of  young  ladies 
in  decent  famUies,  and  what  the  particular  faults  are  into 
which  she  supposed  them  to  ftll? 

'*  You  of  course  mean  those  young  people  who  have  not 
experienced  a  saving  change  of  character  ?" 

Miss  Emmeline  answered,  that  she  did. 

The  lady  of  the  manor  then  replied,  <*  Even  in  those  who 
we  have  reason  to  hope  are  truly  converted  to  Grod,  the 
power  of  indwelling  sin  is  so  strong  as  frequently  to  render 
their  lives  extremely  unhappy. — St.  Paul  thus  describes 
his  own  feelings  aiKl  experience  on  this  point.  'jFbr  / 
knowy*  says  the  apostle,  *•  that  in  me  {thtU  is  in  my  flesh) 
dwelieth  no  good  thing :  for  to  wiil  is  present  anth  me  ;  but 
how  to  perform  that  which  is  good  I  flnd  not.  For  the  good 
thai  I  would,  Ida  not:  but  the  evil  which  2  would  not,  that  1 
do,  J^owtf  I  do  thai  1  would  not,  it  is  no  more  I  that  do  U, 
buit  sin  thai  dwelieth  in  me,  2  flnd  then  a  law,  thai,  when  1 
would  do  good  evil  is  present  toith  me.  For  I  delight  in  the 
law  of  Qod  after  the  inward  man:  but  I  see  another  law  in 
my  members,  warring  against  the  law  of  my  mind,  and  6rtn^« 
ing  me  into  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin  which  is  in  my  members ' 
(Rom  vii  18—23.) 
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**  But  the  greater  part  of  young  ladies  in  England,"  con- 
tinued the  lady  of  the  manor,  ^  even  the  daughters  of  re- 
ligious families,  give  no  evidence  of  being  converted,  and 
are,  I  fear,  only  kept  from  open  and  flagrant  offences,  by 
motives  of  worldly  prudence,  family  restraint,  custom,  and 
shame.  I  hope,  or  rather  I  wish,  that  in  making  this  as- 
sertion I  may  have  judged  harshly;  but,  without  cen^ur- 
mg  any  individual,  I  must  give  you  the  result  of  my  own 
experience,  while  I  proce^  to  tell  you  what  I  have  rea- 
son to  think  is  the  general  state  of  young  female  minds  in 
the  middle  and  higher  classes  of  life. 

''Education,  though  now  much  attended  to  in  some 
particulars,  very  generally  overlooks  that  one  point  which 
I  should  conceive  ought  to  be  the  basis  of  idl  educa- 
tion ;  and,  indeed,  without  proper  attention  to  which,  aU 
else  that  we  can  do,  humanly  speaking,  must  prove  utterly 
ineffectual." 

The  young  people  requested  their  kind  instructress  to 
explain  this  point:  to  which  she  replied—'* The  Al- 
mighty," said  she,  <'  in  his  dealings  with  us,  when  in  his 
inmiite  mercy  he  would  call  a  poor  soul  from  death  unto 
life,  begins,  for  the  most  part,  by  humbling  the  individud 
to  the  very  dust,  by  breaking  down  his  proud  spirit,  and 
emptying  him  of  self,  showing  him  his  own  total  helpless- 
ness, together  with  his  entire  dependence  on  Christ  only. 
Neither  is  any  spiritual  comfort  administered  to  the  popr 
sinner  till  the  preparatory  work  is  effectually  accomplished. 
In  like  manner,  the  parent  who  stands  in  the  place  of  God 
to  his  infant  offspring,  and  who  may  expect  the  blessing 
of  the  Almighty  upon  his  pious  endeavours,  must  begin 
the  work  by  endeavouring  to  lower  the  natural  pride  of 
lus  little  pupils. 

'^  This  may  be  done  in  manjr  cases  without  harshness; 
but  whether  harshness  be  requisite  or  not,  this  point  most 
be  laboured ;  and  whatever  station  the  child  may  occupy, 
humility  must  be  enforced,  and  enforced  upon  Christian 
principles.  All  education,  however  otherwise  excellent, 
which  fails  in  this  point,  has,  in  my  opinion,  a  pernicious 
tendency ;  and,  humanly  speaking,  can  only  produce,  at  the 
best,  a  species  of  worldly  morality,  or  a  mere  profession  of 
religion.  It  was  of  such  characters  that  we  find  our  Lord 
speaking  with  the  greatest  severity,  and  even  asserting  that 
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public«iMi  and  harlots  should  be  admitted  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  before  them.    (Matt.  xxi.  31.) 

«( Thus  it  appears,  that  habits  of  self-denial  no  further 
make  a  part  of  the  child's  education,  than  (as  I  before  said) 
worldly  prudence  may  require.  Children  are  not  taught 
to  consider  that  every  thing  they  possess  or  enjoy  is  more 
than  they  deserve ;  and  that  were  they  dealt  with  accordiug 
to  their  merits,  their  portion  would  be  endless  misery. 

''  Hence  when  they  grow  up— ^wanting  true  humility, 
they  consider  themselves  entitled  to  many  pleasures  and 
distinctions,  which  they  never  can  enjoy,  because  their 
inordinate  desires  have  overstepped  the  boundaries  of 
their  actual  possession  and  privileges.  Home  and  domes- 
tic employments  become  insipid,  to  them,  as  falling  far 
short  of  those  airy  schemes  of  happmcss  which  they  are 
in  the  habit  of  induL^g.  All  improvement  ceases ;  and 
their  will,  instead  of  being  submitted  to  that  of  God,  is 
continually  rising  in  opposition  to  his,  in  ea^er  cravings 
after  that  which  he  has  thought  right  to  deny  mem.  These 
stronfir  desires,  though  exercised  on  thiogs  in  themselves 
lawftu,  do  nevertheless  become  sinful  when  the  Almighty 
is  pleased  to  deny  us  what  we  require,  as  we  may  learn 
from  many  passages  of  Scripture.  It  is  not  unlawful  tc 
eat  flesh,  as  we  well  know ;  but  when  the  Children  of  Is 
rael  required  it  in  the  wilderness,  this  thing  was  laid  to 
their  charge  as  a  grievous  sin.  We  may  therefore  rest  as 
sured,  tliat  whenever  we  desire  what  our  heavenly  Father 
puts  out  of  our  reach,  we  then  commit  sin,  and  may  be 
said  to  indulge  the  lusts  of  the  flesh. 

''  Now,"  ^ded  the  Lady  of  the  manor,  '<  I  have  reason 
to  think  that  in  this  point,  that  is,  in  the  want  of  control 
over  their  thoughts  and  desires,  young  women  are  often 
peculiarly  faulty ;  and  that  this  fault  being  a  secret  one,  they 
very  frequently  indulge  themselves  in  it  to  a  great  excess, 
without  being  brought  to  a  seese  of  the  extreme  depravity 
from  which  it  flows." 

Here  one  of  the  young  ladies,  who  had  been  \eiy  atten- 
tive to  this  da^*s  discourse,  remarked,  that  she  had  al 
•  nys  thought  it  impossible  to  govern  her  thoughts,  and  that 
-o  supposed  as  '«ing  as  she  kept  from  actual  sin,  she  could 
r  ^  be  blamed  for  any  thing  that  passed  in  her  mind." 

"  My  dear  young  friend,"  answered  the  lady  of  the  ma 
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nor,  ^  evil  thoughts  are  one  of  the  strongest  marks  of  tb« 
depravity  of  our  nature ;  nevertheless,  such  is  the  power 
of  our  natural  corruption,  that  even  after  conversion  evil 
thoughts  continually  present  themselves.  But  the  Christian 
knows  where  he  may  find  help  to  overcome  them ;  and 
9ur  heavenly  Father  has  promised  that  no  temptation  shall 
assail  us  hut  such  as  we  shall  be  enabled  to  resist,  and 
that  he  will  with  the  temptation  make  us  a  way  to  escape, 
that  we  may  be  able  to  bear  it»  (l  Cor.  x.  13.)  There- 
fore no  excuse  can  be  made  for  those  who  deliberately  en- 
tertain evil  thoughts,  since  the  Holy  Spirit  stands  engaged 
to  furnish  us  with  sufficient  assistance  to  overcome  this  and 
every  other  kind  of  temptation :  but,  for  the  most  part, 
young  persons  neither  avail  themselves  of  the  assistance 
•fPered  them  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  nor  even  use  the  common 
externaJ  means  of  overcoming  this  sin.  It  is  very  certain 
that  sin  can  never  be  mortified  nor  its  strength  weakened  by 
any  thing  short  of  the  divme  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which 
must  therefore  be  sought  by  frequent  and  diligent  prayer, 
as  well  as  by  pleading  tbe  merits  and  death  of  Christ :  but 
our  own  effi>rts,  although  in  themselves  powerless,  must 
accompany  our  prayers,  and  every  proper  means  must  be 
used  for  overcoming  this  plague  of  the  heart,  disorderly 
thoughts." 

"  We  should  be  hiuch  obliged  to  you.  Madam,"  said 
Miss  Emmeline, "  if  you  could  lay  down  any  rules  which 
might  assist  us  in  properly  regulating  our  minds ;  since  we 
can  not  look  within,  without  observing  there  a  great  deal 
of  what  may  justly  be  termed  extremely  wicked." 

«  You  will,  my  dear  Miss  Emmeline,"  replied  the  lady 
of  the  manor,  *'  I  trust,  bear  this  in  mind :  that  whatever 
your  exertions  may  be,  you  must  supplicate  the  divine 
blessing  upon  them.  And  should  you  be  favoured  with 
success  in  your  endeavours,  never  forget  to  ^ve  all  the 
glory  to  God.  Having  made  this  observation,  I  will  with- 
out hesitation  lay  before  you  the  rules  which  I  have  myself 
found  particularly  useful  in  overcoming  this  fault. 

«« In  the  first  place,  to  a  person  who  nas  habitually  given 
way  to  evil  thoughts,!  do  not  in  general  recommend  much 
solitude.  To  a  mind  in  a  tolerably  healthy  state, solitude 
is  often  sweet  and  profitable,  but  not  to  a  mind  diseased 
in  the  way  of  which  we  are  speaking.     Any  empbyment 
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which  occupies  the  hands  and  not  the  head,  is  on  that 
very  account  less  eligible  for  persons  in  this  state :  and 
therefore  if  needle- work  is  to  be  done,  I  would  advise  you 
always  at  the  same  time  to  be  repeating  or  singing  hynms, 
or  learning  something  profitable  by  heart.  Avoid  all  bookp 
and  pe^ns  which  give  false  views  of  life,  and  represent 
its  happiness  as  proceeding  from  outward  circumstances, 
or  depending  upon  certain  external  relations  of  life,  such  as 
husbands,  wives,  children,  possessions,  honours,  beauty, 
&c.  because  these  things  are  quite  unconnected  with  happi- 
ness, and  only  add  to  it  or  detract  from  it  in  the  degree 
that  the  blessing  of  God  accompanies  or  is  withheld  from 
them. 

<<  Works  of  imagination  in  general  are  dangerous  to  per- 
sons whose  minds  are  in  the  state  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
particularly  such  as  treat  on  the  subject  of  love,  beauty, 
pleasure,  and  matters  of  this  kind.  Such  subjects  should 
in  general  be  avoided  by  young  people.  Of  public  amuse- 
ments  I  hardly  think  it  necessary  to  speak,  because  I  con- 
sider them  all  decidedly  wrong,  very  dangerous  to  young 
people  of  every  description,  and  quite  out  of  the  question  for 
persons  of  a  more  mature  age.  Such  employments  as  strong- 
ly excercise  the  mind  and  fatigue  the  body,  having  some 
interesting  end  in  view,  are  what  I  should  particularly 
recommend  to  persons  troubled  with  evil  and  discontented 
thoughts.  Such  pursuits,  for  instance,  as  the  care  of 
children,  whether  of  the  poor  or  of  those  in  higher  life ; 
the  acquirement  of  difficult  languages,  such  as  the  Greek 
and  Hebrew,  whereby  the  student  is  led  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  in  the  original;  the  stud^  of  history; 
reading,  and  praying  with,  and  instructing  the  sick :  ali  such 
employments  pursued  with  earnestness,  even  to  fatigue, 
would  prove  a  great  assistance  in  bringing  the  thoughts 
into  a  good  train. 

"  The  minds  of  young  people  in  general  are  active ;  and 
those  of  young  females  will  not  be  satisfied  by  the  trifling 
employments  m  which  they  are  generally  engaged,  and 
which  from  their  excessive  insipidity  frequently  drive  them 
to  find  out  for  themselves  pursuits  of  a  more  interesting 
nature.  Hence  they  are  led  to  look  for  happiness  in  a  par- 
tial indulgence  of  evil  passions,  of  which  greater  misery  is 
the  inevitable  consequence." 
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The  young  ladies,  on  hearing  these  remarks,  looked  as 
if  some  new  light  had  broken  in  upon  them ;  indeed  they 
seemed  unable  wholly  to  comprehend  the  tendency  of  her 
discourse,  it  being' so  entirely  new  to  them,  which  the  lady 
of  the  manor  perceiving,  said,  ^  My  dear  young  people,  in 
order  to  give  you  a  better  idea  of  the  subject  on  which  we 
have  been  to-dBy  conversing,  viz.  what  I  think  ought  to  be 
the  state  of  mind  and  the  private  thoughts  of  a  young  per- 
son,  I  shall  read.you  aiittle  narrative  which  I  met  with  some 
time  ago  in  manuscript.  But  before  I  begin  this  Btoryt  1 
have  one  or  two  desultory  remarks  to  make,  or  rather  cau- 
tions to  give  you. 

^  In  general,  my  dear  young  friends,  all  confidential  dis- 
course with  persons  of  your  own  age  is  to  be  avoided.  If 
you  must  have  a  confidant,  a  mother  or  aunt  is  the  proper- 
est  person.  But  if  such  do  not  offer,  you  have  a  Friend  on 
high,  a  faithful  and  all-wise  Friend,  who  has  both  wisdom 
to  counsel  and  power  to  protect  you.  Generally  speaking, 
be  m  the  habit  of  consulting  your  fellow-creatures  less  and 
your  Maker  more.  The  confidential  interviews  of  young 
persons  are  generally  filled  up  with  disclosures  of  things 
which  ought  never  to  be  told,  and  discourses  upon  sub- 
jects which  greatly  tend  to  the  increase  of  improper  feel* 
mgs. 

^  Another  caution  I  would  give  you,  is,  to  avoid  as  much 
as  possible  those  situations  in  which  you  are  obliged  to 
change  your  companions  at  the  hour  of  rest ;  and  likewise 
to  lay  aside  the  too  common  custom  of  spending  half  the 
hours  devoted  to  rest  in  conversation  with  your  bed&llows. 
I  consider  the  silent  hours  of  the  night,  when  all  about  us 
is  still,  as  times  which  especially  belong  to  God,  and  which 
are  particularly  calculated,  if  properly  used,  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  soul  in  its  heavenly  course.  Be  jealous 
ai^d  watchful  of  these  seasons;  and  let  them  all  be  serious- 
ly devoted  to  your  God.  Take  the  advice  of  the  royal 
Psalmist  in  this  respect,  who  says.  Stand  in  awe^  and  am 
not :  commtme  with  your  oum  heart  upon  your  bedysond  be 
still.  (  Psalm  iv.  4.) 

"  I  have  often  thought,"  continued  the  lady  of  the  manor, 

"  what  an  amazing  progress  every  Christian  might  make  in 

the  way  of  gocHmess,if  hewould  but  rightly  employ  these 

silent  and  awful  hours;  if  he  would  then  labour(  with  divine 

z2 
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help)  to  bring  his  mind  into  that  state,  in  which  he  i^rould 
wish  to  be  found  when  he  shall  be  required  to  stand  in  the 
presence  of  his  Maker,  there  to  give  an  account  of  the 
deeds  done  in  the  body. 

<<  How  often,"  added  the  lady  of  the  manor,  '^  do  we 
complain  of  not  having  time  to  engage  in  the  duties  of 
of  prayer  and  meditation :  but,  if  we  would  make  the  best 
of  even  those  intervals,  which  the  most  busy  life  afibrds  as 
well  as  the  most  calm,  it  is  astonishing  how  much  might  be 
accomplished.  But  I  fear  that  too  many  young  persons, 
instead  of  sanctifying  these  hours,  allow  them  to  be  more 
polluted  by  sinAil  thoughts  than  any  other  portion  of  the 
day.  Since,  however,  on  these  subjects  a  hint  may  be  suf- 
ficient for  those  who  are  well  disposed,  I  will  now  proceed 
to  my  story." 

TheodoHa ;  or.  The  Will  controlled. 

On  the  western  banks  of  the  Rhone  there  is  a  beautiful 
chain  of  mountains  called  the  Cevennes,  whose  towering 
heights  in  some  places  seem  to  touch  the  clouds,  and  at 
others  are  intersected  with  deep  valleys,  whose  shadowy 
horrors  are  deepened  by  groves  of  chesnut,laurustinus, 
and  evergreen  oaks. 

At  the  foot  of  one  of  these  mountains,  and  more  than 
half  embosomed  by  a  thick  wood,  there  has  stood,  for  some 
ages  past,  a  superb  chateau,  which  was  formerly  the  chief 
seat  of  the  Counts  of  L—^,  one  of  the  most  noble  fanulies 
of  France.  This  family,  the  initials  of  whose  name  have 
only  reached  us,  as  appears  from  record,  stood  high  in  fa- 
vour at  court ;  and  on  this  account  its  representatives  resi- 
ded much  in  the  capital,  being  in  the  habit  of  leaving  their 
estates  almost  entirely  under  the  care  of  an  intendant  or 
steward.  This  superintendent  did  not  reside  in  the  chateau 
itself,  but  in  a  farm-house  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  thence ; 
and  whereas  the  chateau  was  situated  on  a  gentle  ele- 
vatiouj  the  farm-house  was  placed  in  a  deep  vaSey,  where 
a  brook,  tumbling  from  the  mountains,  poured  its  crystal 
stream  over  a  pebbled  channel. 

Those  who  have  travelled  on  the  Continent  may  have 
seen  many  a  sample  of  architecture  not  unlike  that  which 
this  farm-house  presented,  which  indeed  bore  a  near  resem- 
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olance  to  such  as  were  half  a  centary  ago  very  frequently 
to  he  met  with  in  England.  But  as  the  fashions  of  this  world 
speedily  pass  away,  few  such  are  now  to  be  found,  except* 
ing  in  those  remote  situations  to  which  modem  improve- 
ments have  not  yet  extended  their  renovating  influence. 
>  It  was  a  larffe  black-timbered  mannon,  extending  round 
a  court,  irr^rtJarly  built  and  uncouthly  adorned  with  gro- 
tesque and  m)wning  flgures  carved  in  wood ;  its  high  roof 
and  turreted  comers  carrying  the  imagination  back  to  those 
elder  times,  when  even  the  dwellings  of  royalty  were  no 
less  clumsily  ornamented. 

The  court  of  this  mansion  was  well  stored  with  all  man- 
ner of  poultry ;  aQd  thither  large  flocks  of  sheep,  and  herds 
of  cows,  were  brought  at  night  from  their  mountain  pas- 
tures, to  be  there  protected  from  the  wolves  with  which  the 
neighbouring  forests  were  known  to  abound. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  at  which  pe  • 
riod  my  narrative  commences,  the  chateau  was  inhabited 
by  Reginald  Pierre,  Count  of  L  ;  who,  having  spent 
his  youth  at  court,  had  retired  in  his  old  age  to  his  estates, 
where  he  married  a  very  young  woman  in  hopes  of  living 
to  see  an  heir  to  his  possessions  and  honours. 

At  the  same  time  the  stewardship  was  occupied  by  a 
respectable  man,  named  Basil,  who  had  been  some  years 
married  to  a  daughter  of  one  of  the  pastors  of  the  Walden 
ses,  and  saw  himself  the  happy  father  of  four  fine  boys, 
whom  their  mother,  a  truly  pious  and  excellent  woman, 
was,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  training  up  in  the  service  of 
the  Lord.  Basil,  by  associating  with  the  Waldenses,  had 
been  led  to  renounce  the  popish  religion,  and  to  adopt  the 
tenets  of  those  holy  people;  and  as  his  renunciation  of  the 
Catholic  religion  was  publicly  known,  it  failed  not  to  pro- 
cure him  many  enemies.  Nevertheless,  his  upright  conduct 
as  a  steward,  and  his  kindness  to  the  poor,  had  rendered 
him  so  necessary  to  his  lord,  and  so  much  beloved  by  those 
who  depended  upon  him,  that  his  enemies  had  not  the 
power  to  injure  him  on  account  of  his  religion. 

When  the  old  Count  de  L— — •  had  been  married  a  few 
months,  hopes  where  given  him  that  his  lady  would  soon 
present  him  with  what  he  so  anxiously  desired,  namely,  a 
son  to  inherit  his  estates  and  titles,  and  thus  prevent  theii 
descpRding  to  a  distant  branch  of  the  familv*     With  these 
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hopes,  80  soothioff  to  faiB  |ffide,  he  comforted  hiniBelf  til 
the  time  of  the  chfld's  hirth,  wl&en,  onfortanateiyy  isateftd 
of  a  son,  it  proTed  to  be  a  daaghter. 

The  coont  was  greatly  dinppointed;  bat  the  people 
about  him  consoled  faun  by  remarlmigy  that  as  his  wife  was 
yoong  she  miefat  have  many  more  cluldren,  and  that  do 
doabt  he  would  soon  hsYC  the  pleasure  of  embraciDg  an 
heir  to  his  estates  and  honours. 

In  this  manner  they  reconciled  the  count  to  his  disap- 
pcnntment ;  and  that  so  effectually,  as  very  tenderly  to  at- 
tach him  to  his  little  daughter,  to  whom  he  gave  the  name 
of  Bleanor* 

When  this  little  girl  was  somewhat  more  than  one  year 
of  age,  it  was  announced  to  the  count  that  he  might  shortly 
expect  the  birth  of  a  second  child.  This  he  persuaded 
himself  would  prove  a  son;  and  in  this  belief,  as  the  time 
of  the  birth  of  the  child  approached,'  he  actually  made 
preparations  for  a  public  rejoiong  throufirhout  his  domains. 
But,  alas,  the  long  expected  period,  when  it  arrived,  did 
not  bring  the  happiness  so  ardently  looked  for.  The  child 
was  bom,  and  proved  to  be  a  giil;  and  a  few  hours  after 
the  birth  of  tins  unwelcome  infant,  the  eyes  of  its  mother 
were  rlosed  in  the  sleep  of  death. 

When  this  double  disaster  reached  the  ears  of  the  un- 
happy husband,  he  shot  himself  up  in  his  closet,  uttering 
the  exclamations  of  a  frantic  man;  nor  could  he  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  give  any  orders  either  respecting  the  unfor- 
tunate infant  or  the  remains  of  the  mother.  He  had  not 
been  in  the  habit  of  making  God  his  friend :  his  Saviour 
had  not  been  the  companion  of  his  solitary  hours;  he  could 
not  say  to  him,  ThU  is  my  beloved,  and  this  is  my  friend. 
(Cant.  V.  16.)  Consequently  on  this  occasion  he  found 
himself  deprived  of  hope;  without  refuse  and  without  sup- 
port. O,  my  readers,  if  you  have  not  uready  done  so,  lose 
no  time  in  acquainting  yourselves  with  God,  who  is  the 
Saviour  of  all  that  trust  in  him.  Make  him  your  friend 
and  your  counsellor,  the  guide  of  your  steps,  and  the  insep- 
arable companion  of  your  way.  By  night  on  thy  bed  seek 
him  as  one  whom  thy  soul  loveth :  seek  him  though  you  find 
him  not  immediately,  (Cant.  iii.  1.)  He  is  the  friend  that 
stidceth  closer  than  a  brother.     (Prov.  xviii.  24.) 

While  the  poor  count  remained  shut  up  in  his  closet. 
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a  prey  to  despair,  the  greatest  confqsion  reigned  in  the 
chateau ;  where  no  one  would  presnme  to  take  upon  him 
self  the  responsibility  of  ordering  what  was  to  be  done. 

Basil  was  immediately  sent  for,  but  it  so  happened  that 
his  assistance  could  not  be  procured  before  the  lapse  of 
several  hours.  For  it  had  been  so  ordered  by  the  Almighty, 
that,  a  few  days  before  these  events  had  taken  place  at 
the  chateau,  Blanche,  the  wife  of  Basil,  had  brought  him  a 
little  daughter  who  lived  only  two  days;  during  which 
time  she  had  been  admitted  mto  the  visible  Church  of 
Christ,  having  received  the  sign  and  seal  of  baptism  from 
her  pious  grandfather,  the  pastor  of  whom  I  before  spoke. 
BasU,  with  his  two  elder  sons,  was  at  this  very  time  en- 
gaged in  committing  his  infant  to  the  dust  from  which  she 
came :  for,  diisi  we  are,  and  unto  dtut  toe  rmut  return,  There- 
ft>re,  when  the  servants  flrom  the  chateau  sent  in  haste  for 
Basil,  he  was  not  found  at  home ;  and  several  hours  must 
necessarily  pass  before  he  could  return  from  the  burying- 
pjaceof  the  Waldenses  among  the  mountains,  to  which  he 
had  carried  his  infant. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  sad  news  of  what  had  happened  at 
the  chateau  was  carried  to  Blanche ;  who  was  then  lying  in 
her  bed  lamenting  her  babv.  Yet  was  her  ffrief  chastened 
by  Christian  principles  ana  sweetened  by  that  hope  which 
bereaved  parents  who  have  given  up  then:  children  in  faith 
are  allowed  to  entertain^  that  in  the  last  day  they  shall 
again  behold  their  beloved  little  ones ;  for  they  know  whom 
they  have  helievedf  and  are  persuaded  fJuU  he  it  able  to  keep 
that  which  they  have  committed  unto  him  against  the  last  day. 
(2  Tim.  i.  12.) 

Blanche  was  much  affected  by  the  sad  tidings  from  the 
chateau,  and  eagerly  asked  after  the  baby — whether  it 
looked  well — whether  it  would  take  fiiod — with  a  thousand 
other  questions,  which  none  but  those  who  have  the  feel- 
ings of  a  tender  mother  would  think  of  asking.  But  re- 
ceiving little  satisfaction,  she  became  silent,  and  lay  pon- 
dering a  scheme  in  her  mind,  which  she  did  not  impart  to 
any  one  till  her  husband's  return. 

As  soon  as  Basil  came  in,  he  hastened  to  his  wife's  room 
to  speak  some  word  of  comfort  to  her,  which  his  kind  hewt 
had  suggested  to  him  by  the  way,  before  he  went  to  the 
chateau. 
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<<  Oh,  Basil !"  said  she,  as  soon  as  he  came  into  the  rooiii» 
lifting  herself  in  her  hed  and.  clasping  her  hanis  <*  Baal, 
my  beloved  hasband,  do  for  me  one  favour,  entreat  for 
me,  supplicate  for  me,  that  I  may  be  allowed  to  nurse  the 
unhappy  baby  of  the  chateau !" 

'(  My  dear,  your  health !"  said'^Basil,  in  a  voice  which 
indicated  that  he  was  going  to  Expostulate. 

'( If  I  am  dear  to  you,"  said  she,  interrupting  him,  **  If 
I  am  dear  to  you, bring  me  the  baby:  promise  me  tiiat  you 
will." 

*  Basil  smiled ;  but  it  was  a  smile  in  wMch  a  strong  feel- 
ing of  sorrow  and  pity  was  the  prevaOin^  expression. 

''  Make  yourself  easy,"  he  said ;  <<  I  will  do  my  best  for 
you." 

Basil  went  up  fo  the  chateau.  He  found  every  thing  in 
confusion;  no  orders  given  about  the  funeral,  nor  any 
preparations  for  it  made :  "while  the  infant,  for  whom  no 
one  appeared  to  care,  although  dressed  superbly,  seemed 
to  be  calmly  delivered  up  to  death  by  its  unfeeling  attend- 
ants. For  it  refused  to  eat  such  food  as  was  prepared  for  it : 
and  no  one  had  proposed  to  get  it  a  nurse,  from  whom  it 
■light  receive  that  kind  of  food  which  is  natural  to  infants, 
and  always  instinctively  desired  by  them. 

In  the  mean  time,  no  one  had  dared  to  approach  the 
count,  who  still  remained  shut  up  in  his  closet.  Basil  ad- 
ventured to  knook  at  the  door,  and  afler  much  solicitation 
procured  admittance.  There  he  received  authority  to  or- 
der and  arrange  the  funeral  of  tne  jpoor  countess,  and  to  do 
what  he  pleased  with  the  infant,  whom  the  count  expressed 
a  wish  never  to  behold.  Although  Basil  )|as  extremely 
impatient  to  set  the  mind  of  his  wife  at  ease  with  respect 
to  the  infant,  and  to  give  certain  necessary  oiSers  in  the 
chateau,  yet  he  coda  not,  as  a  Christian,  allow  this  oppor- 
tunity to  pass  of  speaking  some  word  in  season  or  out  of 
season  to  his  lord  on  the  subject  of  re^^ion,  entreating  him 
at  the  same  time  to  look  upward  for  comfort. 

What  effect  his  exhortations  might  have  upon  the  count, 
Basil  could  form  no  opinion.  However,  he  considered  that 
he  had  done  his  duty  in  this  matter,  and  hoped  that  he 
should  be  enabled  to  follow  up  his  pious  work  by  frequent 
and  earnest  prayer  to  God  in  behalf  of  his  lord. 

When  Basil  had  given  suchjorders  as  he  thought  imme- 
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diately  neceseary  at  the  chateau,  which  he  did  with  as  much 
despatch  as  possible,  he  took  the  infant  from  the  arms  of  its 
hireling  attendants,  and,  wrapping  it  up  in  his  own  mantle, 
carried  it  carefully  down  to  his  house,  looking  continually 
by  the  way  to  see  if  it  breathed,  as  he  had  been  led  to  think 
that  it  held  its  life  on  an  exceedingly  precarious  tenure. 
On  arriving  at  hia  own  door,  his  heart  beat  with  joy  to 
think  of  the  pleasure  he  was  going  to  afibrd  his  wife.  He 
went  sofHy  up  to  her  room,  and  gently  opening  the  door, 
stood  by  her  bed-side  with  the  babe  in  his  arms.  She  gave 
a  piercmg  cry  of  joy  when  she  perceived  what  he  had 
brought  her  wrappedin  bis  mantle,  and,  raising  herself  in  her 
bed,  received  the  noble  but  unfortunate  infant  to  her  ma- 
ternal bosom  with  emotions  which  may  be  more  easily  con> 
ceived  than  described.  These  are  the  feelings  which  make 
women  truly  lovely  ;-*-occasions  wherein  self  is  wholly  dis- 
regarded, while'*  the  heart  is  drawn  out  to  the  orphan,  the 
fatherless,  the  helpless.  These  are  seasons  when  beauty 
becomes  tenibld  more  beautiful,  and  when  even  the  most 
ordinary  features  acquire  an  inexpressible  loveliness. 

It  was  a  matter  of  no  consideration  with  Blanche  and 
Basil  how  they  were  to  be  rewarded  for  their  intended  care 
of  the  infant ;  but  all  their  anxiety  seemed  to  be  whether 
with  their  utmost  attention  it  might  have  a  chance  of  liv- 
ing and  doing  well.  It  opened  its  Uttle  eyes  while  they 
were  eagerly  hanging  over  it,  and  uttered  a  ftdnt  cry-  The 
first  thing  which  Blanche  did,  was  to  disencumber  it  of 
its  superb  dress  and  those  tight  bandages  with  which  it 
was  swathed  and  bound ;  after  which  she  put  on  it  the 
light  dressjurepared  for  her  own  poor  infant.  It  seemed 
«to  be  in/^Hly  relieved,  and  very  soon  had  established 
itself  in  j|Ht  comfort  and  apparent  high  enjoyment  in  all 
the  privil^PI  which  Blanche's  own  child  would  have  pos- 
sessed had  it  lij8fed>  Several  times  during  the  evening  it 
took  its  nourisjyjMt,  and  slept  comfortably  in  the  intervals 
on  the  bosom  JpWnew  mother;  while  the  whole  heart  of 
Blanche  was  lifled  up  in  gratitude  for  the  happiness  she 
now  enjoyed,  and  in  earnest  prayer  for  the  divine  blessing 
on  her  adopted  baby. 

Basil  now  retumed,much  relieved  in  mind,  to  the  chateau, 
where  he  endeavoured  to  arrange  every  thing  according  to 
the  wishes  of  the  count.  The  remains  of  the  countess  were 
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committed  to  the  earth  with  gient  macnificaiee— and  befofe 
many  weeks  had  passed  away,  Basil  had  the  same  duties  to 
perform  for  the  poor  coiint  hunself,  who  died  a  victim  to  ex- 
cessive ffrief.  He  lefl  hehind  him  a  will,  in  which  he  recom- 
mended ms  eldest  daughter  to  the  care  of  the  next  heir,  who 
was  a  married  man,  and  had  several  sons ;  requesting  that 
she  might  he  brought  up  in  the  family,  educated  with  care, 
that  is,  with  attention  to  the  acquirement  of  elegant  man- 
ners and  accomplishments,  and,  that  when  of  proper  age,  she 
might  be  given  in  marriage  to  the  son  of  her  guardian.  He 
also  left  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  a  large  sum  of  money, , 
which  was  to  be  paid  as  her  dowry  on  the  day  of  her  mar- 
riage. He  likewise  requested,  that  his  second  daughter,  of 
whom  he  spoke  in  his  will  as  of  one  bom  under  evil  auspi- 
ces, might  be  left  in  the  family  of  Basil  till  the  marriage  of 
her  sister,  and  then  placed  in  a  convent  for  life.  In  case 
of  the  death  of  her  sister,  he  however  hinted,  that  he  hoped 
his  heir  would  receive  this  his  second  child  into  the  chateau 
m  her  sister's  place,  and  make  her  his  daughter-in-law ;  un- 
der which  circumstances  she  was  to  receive  the  dowry  in- 
tended for  her  sister.  He  moreover  desired  in  his  will,  that 
she  should  be  called  Theodosia,  after  her  mother ;  and  that 
a  yearly  consideration  should  be  made  to  Basil  and  his  wife 
for  their  care  of  her  till  she  was  removed  to  the  convent : 
but  he  left  Theodosia  no  other  fortune  except  a  small  sum, 
which  was  to  be  given  to  the  convent  of  her  choice. 

These  were  the  most  important  particulars  contained  in 
the  count's  will.  But  it  seemed  that  in  these  arrange- 
ments the  old  gentleman  had  never  taken  it  into  considera- 
tion that  Basil  and  his  wife  were  heretics,  an^that  Theo- 
dosia would  consequently  be  brought  up  by^kn  m  their, 
own  way  of  thinking ;  a  circumstance  whi<fl|rould  un- 
doubtedly prevent  her  entering  into  a  CatlMc  convent. 
But  the  count  being  a  freethinker,  a  description  of  men 
even  at  that  time  abounding  in  Franc^^^'considered  all 
religious  controversies  as  absurd ;  evl^^bnomination  of 
Christians  as  equally  ri^ht  or  equally  wrong ;  ^d  religion 
itself  important  only  as  it  affected  the  well  being  of  states. 
As  to  any  further  effects  of  religion,  he,  like  Gallioy  cared 
for  none  of  these  things,  (Acts  xviii.  17.) 

The  new  count  arrived  at  the  chateau  in  time  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  fune*«al  of  his  predecessor,  to  whose  memory 
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he  paid  all  imaginable  outward  respect,  protoing  hi«  inten- 
tion to  execute  precisely  every  article  of  his  last  wilL  He 
took  Eleanor  into  his  famify,  to  be  educated  as  the  destined 
bride  of  his  son  and  heir.  He  caused  Theodosia  to  be 
christened  with  pomp  JBind  then  delivered  her  again  with  a 
handsome  present  to  Blanche.  After  which,  having  settled 
and  arranged  every  thing  at  the  chateau,  he  returned  to 
Paris  where  his  lady  and  children  resided;  leaving  the 
charge  of  his  estates  to  Basil,  with  whose  fidelity  he  was 
well  acquainted.  I  must  not  forget  to  say  that  he  took  the 
little  Eleanor  with  him. 

Thus  tins  great  revolution  took  place  in  the  noble  family 
of  L  ■■,  and  every  thing  was  restored  to  quiet  again,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  And  now  the  happy  Blanche 
found  herself  in  tranquil  possession  of  her  little  nursling. 
From  day  to  day  she  watched  the  growth  of  the  lovely 
baby.  Within  a  month  afler  its  birth,  under  the  tender 
care  of  Blanche,  its  limbs  grew  plump  and  round,  and  its 
skin  became  of  a  milk-white  fairness.  In  the  second  month, 
it  could  hold  its  head  almost  erect;  its  features  at  the  same 
time  assiuning  a  form  of  great  promisiog  loveliness.  In 
an  other  month,  it  be^an  to  know  its  adopted  mother, 
and  often,  when  taking  its  nourishment,  would  leave  off  to 
smile  at  her,  and  lift  its  hand  to  her  mouth.  From  day  to  day 
its  infantine  beauties  continued  to  open  and  expand,  while 
a  thousand  sweet  endearing  ways  made  it  the  little  darling 
of  the  whole  family ;  but  especially  of  its  foster-mother, 
whose  feelings  for  it  were  of  a  peculiar  nature  which  baffles 
all  description.  Thus,  as  this  little  creature  grew  in  stature, 
she  became  more  and  more  dear  to  those  about  her ;  and 
Blanche  esp^ially  found  that  her  affection  for  the  child 
was  of  sudi «  description  as  might  render  it  productive  of 
unhappiness  to  both  parties ;  she  therefore  made  it  a  mat- 
ter of  continual  prayer,  that  she  might  be  enabled  to  give 
her  an  education- itt^lL  things  conformable  to  the  pleasure 
of  God,  and  such  as  might  render  her  early  sojourn  in  tha* 
house  not  a  misfortune  but  a  blessing. 

Blanche  herself  had  recieved  many  advantages  of  educa 
tion  beyond  what  the  wife  of  a  mania  Basil's  situation 
could  be  supposed  to  have  possessed.     She  was  the  only 
child  of  her  father,  who  was  a  widower ;  and  he  being  a  mas 
of  considerable  learning,  and  living  in  great  retircment^had 
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denial  hj  which  they  might  benefit  others.  Moreover,  idie 
taught  them  to  reject  praise  as  not  belonging  to  them,  but 
as  due  only  to  God ;  a  kind  of  incense  to  which  no  creature 
has  any -title,  all  the  good  we  possess  being  the  property  of 
God. 

Thus  on  the  broad  basis  of  humility  and  self-denial  did 
Blanche  begin  and  carry  on  the  education  of  her  beloved 
Theodosia.  She  taught  her,  that  it  was  an  actual  sin  to  oc- 
cupy either  her  time  or  her  talents  with  a  view  to  self-gra- 
tification ;  and  that  every  action  and  thought  of  this  kind 
would,  to  say  the  least,  procure  neither  profit  nor  pleasure 
in  the  end.  At  the  same  time,  she  endeavoured  to  make 
her  laborious  in  her  exertions  for  the  poor,  preparing  and 
carrying  to  them  coats  and  garments,  visiting  and  reading 
to  the  sick,  and  catechising  such  of  the  neighbouring  little 
ones  as  were  allowed  by  their  parents  and  the  priests  to 
hear  the  pure  doctrines  of  the  reformed  Church,  in  which 
Blanche  of  course  educated  her  noble  pupil. 

Theodosia  was  also  taught  to  read  such  ancient  religious 
books  as  were  approved  oy  the  father  of  Blanche ;  on 
which  account,  as  those  books  were  for  the  most  part  writ- 
ten in  Latin,  it  became  necessary  that  she  should  study  that 
language.  Blanche  also  taught  her  to  play  upon  the  lute, 
and  to  accompany  it  with  her  voice  in  singing  such  hymns 
as  were  judged  accordant  to  true  religion.  This  the  young 
lady  accomplished  in  an  exceeding  sweet  and  simple  man- 
ner, having  a  fine  voice,  and  no  desire  to  set  forth  her  own 
excellences  while  singing  the  praises  of  her  Creator.  She 
also  assisted  her  adopted  mother  in  many  little  household 
businesses.^  In  this  manner  passed  the  happy  early  days  of 
Theodosia,  who  grew  up  exceedingly  lovely  in  her  outward 
appearance ;  which  loveliness  was  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
simplicity  of  her  manners,  and  that  absence  of  selfishness 
which  was  observable  in  her  deportment.  Her  four  brothers, 
es  she  called  them,  loved  her  as  a  very  dear  sister ;  and  Basil 
and  Blanche  felt  for  her  as  for  the  most  beloved  of  daughters. 

When  Theodosia  was  twelve  years  of  age,  a  particular 
apartment,  and  that  the  most  convenient  in  the  house,  was 
appropriated  to  her  by  her  kind  friends.  It  was  a  large 
upper  room,  with  an  oriel  window  at  one  end,  which  being 
raised  several  steps,  and  projecting  a  considerable  way  from 
the  wall  of  tne  house,  commanded  a  view  on  one  side  a 
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conslderalile  way  up  the  dingle  or  dell,  in  which  the  hoase 
stood,  and  of  the  brook  making  its  way  along  its  pebbled 
bed,  till,  winding  in  part  round  the  house,  it  dimppeared 
under  a  rude  bndge  at  a  little  distance*  On  the  other  side 
of  this  window,  the  principal  features  which  presented  them- 
selves to  the  eye,  were  a  path  cut  in, the  wood,  which  at 
the  distance  of  half  a  quarter  of  a  mie  was  terminated  by  an 
old  gate- way  of  the  chateau,  and  one  or  two  towefs,  which 
arose  in  gloomy  majesty  above  the  trees.  In  this  apart- 
ment, Theodosia's  little  bed  was  placed  in  a  recess ;  which, 
during  the  day-time,  was  closed  up  by  folding-doors  of 
carv^  wood,  rendered  almost  black  by  time :  and  here  also 
were  her  book-shelves,  her  materials  for  needle- work  and 
writing,  with  sundry  curious  old  chests, m  which  were  laid 
up  coats  and  garments  prepared  for  the  poor.  In  the  oriel 
window  of  this  room^  Blanche  and  Theodosia  spent  most 
of  their  summer  afternoons,  sometimes  accompanied  by 
an  old  servant,  who  had  assisted  the  wife  of  Basil  in  bring- 
ing up  her  children,  and  who  had  finished  her  labours  of 
this  kind  by  attending  on  the  little  Theodosia.  And  some- 
times their  party  was  augmented  by  Blanche's  eldest  son, 
who  was  de&tined  to  succeed  his  grandfather  in  the  care 
of  his  little  flock  among  the  mountains,  and  who  therefore 
was  devoted  to  the  study  of  .divinity ;  while  his  younger 
brothers  were  occupied  with  their  father  in  such  rural  em- 
ploymoits  as  were  adapted  to  their  stations.  Thus  the 
oriel  was  the  daily  scene  of  industry,  charity,  ^nd  holy  in- 
struction;  for  it  was  the  great  pleasure  of  the  younger 
BasU,  to  impart  the  knowledge  he  acquired  to  his  beloved 
sister  Theodosia :  and  to  this  end,  while  she  was  employed 
with  her  needle,  he  read  aloud  such  books  as  his  grandfa- 
ther had  recommended  to  his  study,  commenting  as  he 
went  along,  and  pointing  out  those  parts  which  he  thought 
most  worthy  of  ber  attention. 

It  was  the  continual  care  of  Blanche  to  draw  Theodosia 
from  herself,  and  from  selfish  cares  of  every  kind,  leading 
her  to  be  continually  occupied  with  the  feelings,  the  inter* 
ests,  and  welfare  of  others.  She  taught  Theocbsia,  and  her 
adopted  brother  confirmed  these  her  pious  instructions, 
that  the  end  of  man  here  on  earth,  and  of  all  that  he  is 
made  to  suffer  by  a  kind  Providence,  is  in  order  to  bring  his 
will  into  a  strict  conformity  to  the  will  of  God. 
2a2 
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^  When  we  are  enabled  to^ay ,  with  our  beloved  Saviour," 
remarked  the  pious  Blanche,  <'  Thy  toill,  O  Lord^  not  tnine^ 
be  doney  then  are  we  in  the  way  to  be  happy  boUi  in  life  and 
in  death.  But  while  we  still  eagerly  desire  self-indulgence 
of  any  kind,  making  self  the  object  of  our  private  contem- 
plation, or  of  our  public  discourse,  and  while  our  own  wills 
and  desires  outrun  the  permission  of  God,  we  are  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  in  an  unconverted  state,  and  must  expect,  if 
we  are  to  be  saved,  that  he  will  still  further  empty  us  ot 
self,  and  still  more  deeply  abase  us  in  out  own  sight." 

She  also  taught  Theodosia  how  this  work  of  self-humi- 
liation or  mortificatioii  of  sin  must  be  carried  on ;  not  by 
any  human  means,  (although  it  must  be  accompanied  by 
outward  acts  of  self-denial,^  but  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit 
of  God,  through  which  only  we  can  be  enabled  to  subdue 
our  natural  evu  inclinations.  All  other  means  she  remarked, 
had,  by  long  experience,  proved  themselves  utterly  in^ca- 
cious ;  and  must,  of  necessity,  do  so, since  outward  acts  of 
mortification,  however  severe,  could  hardly  be  considered 
in  any  other  light  than  that  of  so  many  incentives  to  self- 
confidence  and  spiritual  pride,  rather  tending  to  increase 
than  to  diminish  the  evil  propensities  of  our  natures. 

Neither  the  pious  instructions  nor  the  lovely  Christian 
example  of  Blanche  were  lost  upon  the  young  Theodosia, 
but,  being  accompanied  by  the  blessing  of  God,  produced 
in  her  the  fairest  fruits,  insomuch  that  as  she  grew  in  sta- 
ture she  grew  in  favour  both  with  God  and  with  such  of 
her  fellow-creatures  as  were  permitted  to  associate  with 
her.  And  in  this  manner  passed  her  life  till  she  had  at- 
tained her  sixteenth  year,  at  which  time  those  principles 
which  her  parents  by  adoption  had  endeavoured  to  incul- 
cate with*  such  unremitting  labour,  were  brought  to  an 
unexpected  test. 

From  the  period  that  the  present  count  had  come  into 

possession  of  the  estates  at  L till  this  time,  he  had 

not  once  visited  his  chateau,  having  resided  in  Paris  with 
his  wliole  family,  of  which  Theodosia's  sister  continually 
formed  a  part :  but  now  he  sent  Basil  orders  to  have  every 
thing  prepared. for  the  reception  of  his  funily  at  the  cha- 
teau, where  in  a  few  weeks  he  arrived  with  a  numerous 
train  of  attendants. 

It  was  evening  when  the  count  and  his  family  reached 
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the  chateau,  whither  Basil  immediately  went  up  to  pay  his 
duty  to  his  lord. 

The  family  were  at  dimier  in  thie  hall,  which  was  su- 
perbly lighted  up  with  chandehers  sent  expressly  from 
Paris,  when  the  old  steward  was  admitted. 

He  was  recieved  by  the  noble  party  in  a  manner  due  to 
his  hoary  hairs  and  long  services,  and  made  to  sit  down, 
while  the  count  held  him  in  conversation  for  the  space  of 
half  an  hour.  During  this  time  Basil  had  an  opportunity 
of  looking  around  him  and  examining  the  countenances  of 
the  children  of  his  lord,  who  were  now  fully  grown  up,  as 
well  as  of  Eleanor,  the  daughter  of  his  former  master,  and 
sister  of  his  adopted  child. 

Basil,  however,  saw  nothing  in  these  young  people  which 
in  his  opinion  could  render  them  comparable  to  Theodosia. 
Eleanor  somewhat  resembled  her  sister  in  respect  of  form 
and  features ;  but  her  manner  was  bold  and  haughty,  and 
the  expression  of  her  countenance  harsh  and  self-confid€nt. 

The  eldest  son  of  the  count,  who  next  excited  the  in- 
terest of  Basil,  though  still  very  young,  looked  already  hke 
a  man  of  the  world,  and  had  the  air  of  one  whose  youthful 
bloom  was  prematurely  impaired  by  late  hours  and  corrupt 
habits. 

When  Eleanor  understood  who  Basil  was,  she  coolly  and 
formally  inquired  after  her  sister ;  and  the  countess  desired 
Basil  to  bring  her  up  to  the  chateau  the  next  day;  a  request 
which  made  the  heart  of  the  old  man  sinkwitlun  him,  who 
could  not  but  feel  that  this  introduction  into  worldly  socie- 
ty would  prove  only  the  beginning  of  sorrows  to  his  dear 
Theodosia. 

Befbre  he  left  the  chateau,  a  hint  was  privately  given  him 
by  the  count,  that  the  marriage  between  his  eldest  son  and 
the  lady  Eleanor  was  to  be  celebrated  at  the  chateau  dur- 
ing the  summer,  hi  consequence  of  which  he  was  charged 
with  some  preparations  necessary  to  be  previously  made. 

When  Basil  returned  to  his  house,  Theodosia  eagerly 
asked  him  many  questions  about  her  sister,  to  which.  Basil 
answered,  "  I  am  to  take  you  to  see  her  to-morrow,  and  I 
hope  you  will  find  her  worthy  of  your  regard." 

When  Blanche  heard  that  Theodosia  was  to  go  to  the 
chateau,  although  she  understood  it  was  only  for  a  few 
hours*  visit,  she  felt  the  same  sad  presentiments  which  her 
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basband  had  done.  However,  she  did  not  express  her  fiean 
to  any  one,  but,  retiring  to  pray,  implored  her  heavenly 
Father,  who  had  hitherto  so  tenderly  watched  over  her 
adopted  child,  to  keep  her  now  in  the  hour  of  temptation. 
(Rev.  iii.  10.) 

At  the  appointed  time  the  next  day,  Theodosia  being 
simply  yet  neatly  dressed,  was  led  by  Basil  to  the  chateau, 
where  she  was  presented  to  the  count  and  countess,  her 
sister,  and  all  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  count. 

The  count  and  countess  received  her  with  cold  polite- 
nesa ;  Eleanor  affected  an  appearance  of  kindness,  which 
did  but  ill  conceal  her  real  want  of  regard,  or  even  the 
habitual  contempt  she  entertained  for  her  sister,  whom  she 
considered  as  greatly  her  inferior,  having  been  brought  up, 
as  she  had  been  led  to  suppose,  in  the  manner  of  a  mere 
rastic. 

Every  one,  however,  whatever  they  might  express,  was 
struck  with  the  appearance  of  Theodosia.  They  saw  ele- 
^mce  where  they  expected  to  meet  with  rusticity,  and  dig 
nity  and  composure  where  they  expected  nothing  but  awk- 
ward bashfulness.  The  young  ladies,  who  had  been  brought 
up  in  Paris,  as  they  supposed,  in  the  first  style,  saw  them- 
selves excelled,  and  could  not  comprehend  how  it  was. 
They  felt  mortified,  and  yet  were  ashamed  to  confess  to 
themselves  that  they  were  so.  They  could  have  no  idea 
what  it  was  which  gave  to  Theodosia's  manner  an  excellence 
which  they  could  not  but  feel,  however  loath  they  were, 
as  I  before  said,  to  acknowledge  it  even  to  themselves.  They 
did  not  know  that  where  thcore  is  humility  in  a  character— 
unteigned  humility,  without  any  wish  to  force  self  into  no- 
tice, but  a  simple  Christian  desire  of  paying  to  all  men  the 
honour  due  to  them — ^that  character  will,  generally  speak- 
ing, be  a  dignified  one,  and  the  general  deportment  of  the  in- 
dividual wDl  be  decent,  calm,  and  courteous.  If  we  add  to 
this  quality  of  humility,  a  mind  cultivated  by  meditation  on 
choice  subjects,  and  habitually  rejecting  impure  and  low 
thoughts,  it  will  etalt  the  character  to  a  still  higher  stand- 
ard ;  elegance  and  intelligence  wiU  be  added  to  decency, 
calmness,  and  courtesy :  and  where  we  have  all  these,  we 
have  a  perfect  gentlewoman — such  as  the  world  can  not 
make— such  as  fashion  can  not  mimic — such  as  no  art  cao 
attain.    The  maker  of  artificial  flowers  may  acquire  suifi 
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^ent  perfection  to  please  the  eye  of  a  superficial  observer; 
but  his  roses  and  lilies  will  not  bear  examiDation,  neither 
will  they  shed  any  perfume  in  the  air,  nor  attract  the  bee 
by  their  imitative  beauties.  But  the  works  of  the  Almigh- 
ty, whether  he  display  bis  skill  in  forming  a  flower  of  the 
desert,  or  whether  he  put  forth  his  power  under  a  sublimer 
fiihape,  in  forming  anew  the  heart  of  some  favoured  indivi- 
dual of  our  depraved  race,  do  invariably  exhibit  a  perfec- 
tion which  msdice  itself  is  constrained  to  acknowledge,  and 
which  no  human  art  can  successMIy*  counterfeit. 
^  But  to  return  to  my  story.  Theodosia  was  invited  to 
remain  till  evening  at  the  chateau,  to  partake  of  the  superb 
dinner,  and  to  be  present  at  the  evening  amusements, 
which  consisted  of  many  pastimes  of  which  she  had 
hitherto  formed  little  idea;  namely,  dancing,  masking,  and 
games  of  chance  :  for  there  was  a  large  assembly  at  the 
chateau  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  independent  of  the  fami- 
ly of  the  count.  Music  also  was  to  make  a  part  of  the 
entertainment;  not  such  music  as  Theodosia  had  been 
used  to  hear,  but  light  songs  and  ^ay  aire,  which,  for  the 
moment,  may,  indeed  raise  the  spirits  and  excite  the  pas- 
sions, but  which  commonly  leave  them  in  a  state  of  listless- 
ness  and  exhaustion. 

The  countess  caused  Theodosia  to  be  dressed  in  one  of 
her  sister's  superb  robes,  in  order  that  the  family  pride 
mi^ht  not  be  hurt  by  the  simpHcity  of  her  habiliments ; 
and  the  female  servants  who  were  employed  to  assist  her 
in  putting  on  these  ornaments,  did  not  &il  to  flatter  her 
upon  her  improved  appearance.  After  which,  when  she 
was  brought  into  company,  she  was  much  noticed  by  those 
who  had  no  temptation  to  envy  her ;  particularly  by  the 
eldest  son  of  the  count,  who  was  not  long  in  discovering 
which  of  the  two  sisters  was  to  be  preferred,  neither  did 
he  attempt  to  hide  from  any  one  the  sudden  preference 
which  he  had  conceived. 

The  effect  of  all  this  upon  the  mind  of  Theodosia,  was 
far  firom  a  desirable  one ;  but  such  as  it  was,  I  shall  endea- 
vour to  describe  it,  that  it  may  hold  out  a  lesson  to  other 
young  persons,  and  induce  them,  if  they  love  their  own 
peace,  or  if  they  desire  the  salvation  of  their  souls,  to  shun 
those  scenes  where  all  that  is  evil  and  selfish  in  our  nature 
is  excited,  and  to  seek  such  situations  in  life  as  tend  to 
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allay  the  passions,  and  to  throw  self  into  the  back-ground 
It  must,  however,  be  remarked,  that  Theodosia  had  not 
sought  her  present  trials, but  had  been  thrown  into  them; 
and  they  were  perhaps  ordained  by  Providence,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  her  an  humbling  view  of  herself,  in  order, 
perhaps,  more  efiectually  to  lower  her  in  her  own  opinion, 
to  control  her  will,  and  to  prepare  her  for  that  state  of 
happiness  upon  which  she  was  soon  to  enter. 

The  first  effect  which  these  new  scenes  had  upon  Theo- 
dosia, was  to  throw  her  mind  into  a  kind  of  tumult,  which 
only,  as  yet,  slightly  to  the  eye  impaired  that  beautiful  com- 
posure of  which  I  but  now  spoke.  In  this  tumult  new  ideas 
mingled  with  old  ones,  and  new  sensations  opposed  ancient 
habits.  Her  strongest  feeling,  for  a  time,  was  wonder  and 
curiosity,  and  even  displeasure  at  many  things  which  she 
saw,  and  which  she  knew  to  be  wrong.  At  length,  flattery, 
producing  its  usual  effects,  led  her  to  think  of  herself,  and 
to  inquire  what  figure  she  herself  made  in  the  motley  and 
gay  group  around  her.  Self-love  soon,  however,  led  her  to 
make  a  discovery  which  at  the  time  was  far  from  disagree- 
able to  her;  namely,  that  she  was  an  object  of  admiration 
to  some,  and  of  envy  to  others :  and  now  vanity  obtained 
an  increasing  influence  over  her  from  one  moment  to  an- 
other. Nevertheless  as  she  yielded  to  the  temptation  her  con- 
science stung  her,  and  the  thought  of  her  past  humble  and 
happy  life  became  uneasy  to  her.  It  may  be  asked,  Could 
one  day — a  few  hours  only — undo  so  effectually  the  work 
of  so  many  years?  Then  wherefore  do  pious  parents  rise 
up  early,  and  late  take  rest,  in  order  to  advance  the  spiritual 
good  of  their  children?  I  answer,  the  work  of  a  pious  edu- 
cation may  for  a  time  be  marred,  but  it  is  not  easily  de- 
stroyed. That  which  is  built  on  the  rock  of  Christ  may 
be  destroyed  to  the  foundation,  but  the  foundation  wiU 
stand  forever.  And  though  not  one  stone  be  left  upon  an- 
other, of  the  most  beautiful  edifice  which  education  can 
form,  but  all  may  appear  to  be  subverted  by  the  malice  of 
Satan,  yet  in  three  days  can  Christ  build  it  up  again.  (John 
ii.  19.)  For  brass  he  will  bring  goldy  and  for  iron  silver  ^and 
for  wood  brass,  and  for  stones  iroiu  The  sun  shall  be  no 
more  its  light  by  day,  nor  the  moon  by  night :  but  the  Lord 
shall  be  its  everlasting  light,  and  the  days  of  its  mx)urning 
shall  be  ended,  (Isaiah  Ix.  17, 19,  20.) 
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in  this  maimer  the  evening  passed  away  at  the  chateau 
till,  at  a  late  hour,  the  company  dispersed,  and  Theodosia 
WQs  not  sorry  to  receive  an  invitation  for  the  following  day. 
Blanche  was  too  penetrating,  and  understood  human  Jiature 
^o  well,  not  to  perceive  the  injury  which  this  intercourse 
with  the  count's  family  was  effecting  on  the  mind  of  Theo- 
dosia. She  had,  however,  no  power  to  prevent  this  inter- 
course, because  these  were  her  natural  friends  and  protect- 
ors ;  and  she  knew  not,  had  it  been  in  her  power,  how  far 
it  would  have  been  right  to  have  placed  any  obstacle  in  thr 
way  of  her  associating  with  her  sister.  She  therefore  did 
what  she  could :  she  prayed  continually  for  her  beloveo 
child,  that  her  heavenly  Father  would  so  order  matters  that 
every  thing  should  work  together  for  her  good ;  and,  in  ad* 
dition  to  this,  she  took  every  opportunity  of  cautioning 
Theodosia  against  the  temptations  with  which  she  wat 
surrounded. 

Nearly  two  months  had  passed  away  since  the  arrival  of 
the  count's  family,  and  during  this  time  Theodosia  had  al- 
most daily  spent  her  evenings  at  the  chateau.  In  this  in 
terval  Theodosia,  though  apparently  more  gay  than  usual 
had  known  more  real  sorrow  than  her  whole  life  before 
could  have  summed  up.  She  had  been  neglected  and  treat- 
ed haughtily  by  her  sister,  whose  jealousy  and  envy  had 
now  assumed  something  of  a  decided  form ;  Eleanor  hav- 
ing discovered  for  some  time  past  the  preference  given  to 
her  sister  by  her  intended  husband* 

Theodosia  also,  besides  the  unkindness  of  her  sister, 
had  begun  to  form  a  taste  for  gay  and  high  life,  which,  con- 
tending with  her  love  to  Blanche  and  the  humble  family  of 
Basil,  rormed  a  kind  of  conflict  in  her  mindj^mnd  opposition 
of  desires,  which  was  equally  new  and  painful  to  her.  Her 
conscience,  i^o,  was  wounded :  she  knew  that  which  was 
right,  yet  she  delighted  in  that  which  was  wrong.  She 
ceased  to  have  sweet  thoughts  of  her  God  and  her  Sa- 
viour. She  meditated  no  more  on  Him  who  had  died  for 
her,  and  who  had  once  been  inexpressibly  endeared  to  her 
thoughts.  The  companion  of  her  solitary  hours,  the  object 
of  her  pure  and  holy  love  from  early  infancy,  was  now 
estranged  from  her:  she  had  allowed  Him  to  leave  her;  He 
had  withdrawn  himself,  and  was  gone :  yet  not  so  far  gone, 
but  he  still  watched  tenderly  over  her,  and  had  prepared  fbf 
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her  a  way  of  escape  which  she  could  not  see;  yet  wm  it 
not  such  a  one  as  she  would  have  taken  had  the  choice 
been  left  to  her. 

The  time  was  now  approaching,  when  the  eldest  son  of 
the  count  was  expected  to  take  the  wife  for  whom  he  had 
been  destined  from  his  youth.  Eleanor's  dowry  had  been 
accumulating  from  her  infancy,  and  the  old  count  was  im- 
patient to  secure  this  property  to  his  family.  The  young 
man  had  for  some  weeks  past  hinted  at  some  reluctance  to 
the  proposed  marriage ;  and  when  his  father  took  an  op- 
portunity of  telling  him  that  it  was  his  intention  that  it 
should  be  speedily  solemnized,  he  confessed  that  he  had 
conceived  a  disgust  at  the  insolent  and  imperious  carriage 
of  Eleanor,  and  that  if  he  must  take  a  wife,  he  should  in- 
finitely prefer  Theodosia.  His  fSther  was  extremely  en- 
raged at  this  confession.  However,  dissembling  the  excess 
of  his  anger,  he  told  his  son  that  he  would  give  him  a  few 
weeks  to  consider  of  what  he  had  been  aayiag :  in  the  mean 
time,  that,  as  he  had  some  business  of  particular  conse- 
quence to  be  transacted  in  Paris,  he  would  send  him  there, 
hoping,  that  on  his  return  he  would  be  more  wilUng  to 
submit  to  the  vi^ill  of  his  parents. 

The  young  count,  who  expected  that  his  father  would  be 
very  angry  with  him,  and  who  feared  that  he  should  be  im- 
mediately compelled  to  marry  Eleanor,  was  very  glad  of 
this  delay ;  and  undertook  to  go  immediately  whither  his 
father  wished  to  send  him,  requiring  only  one  day  to  pre- 
pare. In  the  meim  time,  he  intended,  if  posssible,  to  get  a 
sight  of  Theodosia,  and  perhaps  to  tell  her  what  bad  passed. 
But  the  old  count  foreseeing  this,  had  sent  to  Basil,  to  de- 
fi»re  him  to  kefep  her  confined  in  her  own  room,  till  Ms  son 
should  have  left  the  country. 

Theodosia  was  preparing,  as  usual,  to  go  to  the  chateau, 
when  this  order  arrived.  Basil  and  Blanche  were  much 
puzzled  lo  conjecture  what  this  message  could  mean.  How- 
ever, Blanche,  not  to  distress  Theodosia  more  than  was  ne- 
cessary, undertook  to  keep  her  in  her  apartment  without 
letting  her  know  that  it  was  the  will  of  the  count.  She 
therefore  went  up  to  her,  and  informed  her  that  she  could 
not  go  to  the  chateau  that  evening.  «  Something  has  hap- 
pened, my  dear  child,"  she  said,  "  which  will  prevent  the 
countess  and  your  sister  from  seeing  you  to-day.  You  majf 
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nierefobe  lay  aside  your  preparatioiiB,  and  we  will  spend 
the  evening  together." 

Theodosia  coloured,  and  looked  mortified  at  these  words 
of  Blanche,  and  at  length  actuaUf  burst  into  tears,  lliese 
tears  hurt  and  afibcted  Blanehe  exceedingly.  She  was 
arranging  the  little  table  and  the  needle-work  in  the  oriel 
window,  in  the  manner  it  used  to  be  when  they  spent  their 
happy  evenings  together;  when  ceasing  her  preparations, 
and  turning  to  Theodosia,  she  said,  ''  O  my  Tneodosia  I 
my  child !  what  can  have  thus  changed  the  heart  of  my 
beloved  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner,  that  she  can  not  sul>- 
mit,  without  tears,  to  spend  one  evening  with  her  adopted 
mother  ?" 

These  words  struck  Hke  a  dagger  to  the  heart  of  Theo- 
dosia, who,  falling  on  her  knees  before  Blanche,  and  clasp- 
ing her  arms  around  her,  poured  forth  many  strong  expres- 
sions of  remorse,  shame,  and  grief. 

"  I  hope,"  said  Blanche,  much  alarmed,  and  putting  to- 
gether the  agonies  of  Theodosia  with  the  message  sent  by 
the  count, "  that  you  have  done  nothing  very  wrong,  very 
sinful,  very  disgraceful,  with  which  I  am  not  acquainted. 
Speak  in  a  moment,  tell  me  what  you  have  done." 

Theodosia  looked  wildly  about  her :  '<  I  do  not  know,^' 
^e  said;  ^  I  can  not  tell,  I  hope  and  trust  that  I  have  been 
kept  from  open  and  shameful  sin ;  but  my  whole  heart  ap- 
pears changed,  I  am  strangely  altmred,  and  am  no  more  wor- 
thy to  be  called  your  child." 

Their  conversation  was  here  interrupted  by  the  voice  of 
Basil,  caliibg  loudly  to  his  wife,  and  begging  her  to  come 
down  in  haste.  Blanche,  being  full  of  apprehension,  hasti- 
ly left  Theodosia,  and,  not  forgetting  to  lock  the  door  of 
her  room,  ran  down  stairs. 

And  now  Theodosia,  who  did  not  perceive  that  she  was 
locked  in  her  room,  was  left  ^lone  to  her  own  reflections, 
which  were  of  an  exceeding  sad  and  painful  nature ;  yet  so 
confused  were  her  thoughts  that  she  could  employ  them  to 
no  profitable  purpose,  neither  could  she  have  ^ven  any  c  c 
count  of  her  meditations  for  nearly  two  hours— duriri^ 
which  she  sat  before  the  open  window,  her  eyes  fixed  on 
the  towers  of  the  chateaujrising  above  the  woods,  which 
were  the  objects  that  kninediately  presented  themselves 
to  her  view.  '  ■  ■ 

Vol.  I  ^  '^ 
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WhUe  Bhe  lemaiiied  alone  it  became  dark^BOthat  the 
gothic  torreto  were  only  visible  by  the  ooUiiie  which  they 
fonned  on  the  horizon. 

At  lengrth  the  hour  amved  when  the  gteat  hall  waa  com- 
monly lighted  up;  and  now  the  lights  pouring  &omthe 
windows  glimmered  through  the  dark  foliage  of  the  sor 
roonding  trees,  a  horn  at  oie  same  time  sounding  the-sig 
nal  that  the  fiunily  were  going  to  their  evening  meal ;  and 
soon  after  followed  .the  sound  of  music,  when  Theodosia 
could  ftintly  distinguish  the  various  tunes  which  she  bad 
so  often  heard  during  the  banquet. 

Scenes  of  past  pleasure  now  ariang  before  her  remem- 
brance, she  broke  out  into  a  new  paroxysm  of  grief.  While 
she  was  thus  givins  way  to  her  fancied  sorrows,  Blanche 
returned.  She  held  a  light  in  her  hand,  and  her  face  waa 
pale  as  death.  She  set  the  candle  on  the  table,  saying  in 
a  voice  of  assumed  composure,  ^  Theodosia,  you  would  do 
well  to  so  to  bed." 

Theodosia  hastily  wiped  away  her  teara,  of  which  afie 
was  ashamed,  and  turning  to  look  at  Blanche,  she  was 
terrified  at  the  expression  of  her  countenance. 

^  Gro,  my  dear,"  repeated  Blanche,  ''  go  to  bed,  and  try 
to  take  some  rest." 

«'  Oh  my  mother,"  replied  Theodosia,  <^how  can  I  take 
rest  when  you  look  as  vou  now  do.  What  has  happened  ? 
O  tell  me  why  do  you  look  so  indescribably  wretched?" 

Blanche  burst  into  tears.  ''I  would,"  she  said,  ~**have  con- 
cealed this  aflliction  irom  you  till  the  morning,  if  possible 
that  1  might  thus  have  procured  for  you  one  more  peaceful 
night's  re|>ose  in  the  house  of  your  adopted  parents;  but  1 
cannot  do  it.  It  is  best  perhaps  that  you  should  know  all 
this  night,  and  thus  more  time  will  be  given  you  for  bring- 
ing your  mind  into  a  state  of  submission.  To-morrow,  my 
Theodosia,  my  child,  you  must  leave  us ;  to-merrow, — ^ycs, 
to-morrow  you  are  to  be  placed  in  a  convent." — ^Blanche 
could  say  no  more,  but  clasping  her  hands  and  lifting  up  hei 
eyes  to  heaven,  «  Thy  will, O  God,"  she  added, "Thy  wiL 
be  done."  So  saying,  she  sunk  almost  fainting  into  a  cbair. 

Theodosia  stood  for  some  moments  looking  at  Blanche, 
like  one  stupid.  At  length  as  if  recollecting  heraelf,  she 
exclaimed,  '^  It  is  all  right,  beloved  mother,  I  see  at  once 
that  it  is  all  right.    I  have  deserved  this,  I  required  this 
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O  my  heavenly  Father,  without  this  I  should  have  heen 
lost,  for  ever  lost,  my  soul  would  have  been  lost."  Then 
kneeling  down  and  lifting  up  her  hands  and  eyes  stream- 
ing with  tears,  "  O  heavenly  father,"  she  said, "  grant  me 
grace  to  submit  to  this  trial  as  a  Christian  should  do." 

Blanche  and  Theodosia  spent  the  whole  night  in  conver 
sation,  mutually  trying  to  reconcile  themselves  to  the  de- 
cree of  the  count,  who  had  signified  his  intention  of  placing 
Theodosia  in  a  convent;  and,  as  be  was  her  guardian, 
his  authority  also  being  strengthened  by  her  father's  will, 
Basil  and  Blanche  knew  that  there  were  no  means  of  re- 
sisting his  determination.  Nevertheless, Theodosia,  as  not. 
being  a  Roman  Catholic,  could  never  consent  to  take  the 
vows  as  a  nun;  but  this  circumstance  Uiey  well  knew 
would  aggravate  rather  than  diminish  her  unhappiness  in 
the  convent ;  as,  no  doubt,  every  possible  method  would  be 
taken  to  compel  her  to  this  step. 

Towards  the  dawn  of  day,  Theodosia,  being  thorough, 
fatigued  with  weeping,  fell  into  a  short  sleep ;  from  wBicI 
awaking  in  about  half  an  hour,  she  found  herself  alone 
Blanche  having  gone  out  to  make  some  preparations  fbi 
her  journey. 

Theodosia  was  lying  on  a  bed  from  which  she  could  see 
the  oriel,  .together  with  the  table,  chairs,  and  needle- work, 
i^iiich  Blanche  had  arranged  the  last  evening  before  the 
sad  news  arrived.  Theodosia  lifted  herself  up  in  her  bed, 
and  cried  out  in  an  agony  of  mind,  as  the  events  of  the  past 
day  rushed  on  her  remembrance,  "And  was  I  so  very 
wicked  as  to  think  it  a  misfortune  to  spend  one  evening 
with  my  bdoved  mother  ?  Could  I  indeed  have  such  un- 
grateful thoughts  ?  Is  it  possible  that  my  heart  could  have 
wandered  so  far  from  duty  and  so  far  have  lost  aU  affec- 
tion !  Could  I  have  betieved  myself  to  be  so  utterly  vile ! 
But  thou  hast  brought  my  chastisement  upon  me,  O  Lord ; 
and  I  caniDnly  say,  I  deserve  this,  and  more,  much  more. 
Thy  judgments  are  right,  O  Lord ;  I  feel  them  to  be  so. 
O  give  me  grace  to  bear  them  with  submission,  and  to  be  the 
better  for  Siem." 

I  will  not  enter  into  a  minute  description  of  the  sad  part 
ing  between  Blanche  and  Theodosia, nor  attempt  to  describe 
the  grief  of  Basil  and  his  sons  when  they  saw  her  forced 
away  from  them.    Suffice  it  to  say,  that  about  the  middle 
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of  the  day,  when  the  count  trusted  his  eldest  son  was  fiur 
enough  off  not  to  interfere  with  his  measuf  es,  he  sent  a 
priest,  with  a  certain  number  of  his  own  servants,  to  con- 
vey Theodosia  to  a  convent,  which  was  situated  about  three 
.eagues  distant  from  the  chateau,  where  she  was  put  under 
the  care  of  the  kdy  abbess,  who  received  orders  to  treat  her 
with  kindness,  but  at  the  same  time  to  guard  her  with  such 
strictness  as  to  cut  off  all  hope  of  effecting  her  escape. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  from  this  behaviour  of  the 
count  that  he  disliked  Theodosia,  or  preferred  Eleanor  to 
her :  for  this  was  not  the  case :  but  he  coveted  the  money 
which  Eleanor  was  to  receive  at  her  marriage,  and  he  knew 
that  Theodosia  had  nothing.  Thus  he  was  1^,  by  the  love 
of  money,  to  overlook  those  ^ood  qualities  which  would 
probably  have  made  Theodosia  an  excellent  wife  tor  his 
son,  and  might  have  rendered  her  price  far  above  rubies. 

And  now  to  follow  poor  Theodosia.  She  was  received 
at  the  convent  with  civility,  and  taken  into  the  parlour  of 
the  lady  abbedb,  where  she  was  assured  that  every  thing 
should  be  done  to  render  her  happy,  if  she  would  endea- 
vour to  reconcile  herself  to  her  situation.  But  Theodosia 
felt  that  it  would  not  be  easy  for  her  to  be  reconciled  to 
this  situation,  separated  as  she  now  was  from  her  beloved 
friends,  and  condemned  to  live  with  persons  whose  religion 
she  had  been  taught  to  look  upon  with  the  highest  disap- 
probation. Every  thing  she  saw  filled  her  with  ^rror. 
Wherever  she  turned  her  eyes,  she  beheld  images  of  the 
Vurffin  and  of  the  saints,  to  which  the  nuns  as  they  passed 
paid  such  respect-as  was  only  due  to  the  Almighty.  This 
she  coDsidered  idolatry,  and  what  she  never  could  parti- 
cipate in.  Many  other,  things  she  quickly  saw  and  heard 
which  were  altogether  contrary  to  the  opinions  she  had 
imbibed.  Nevertheless  it  pleased  God,  by  this  unexpected 
affliction  which  had  come  upon  her,  so  to  open  her  eyes  to 
the  evil  of  her  late  conduct,  that  feeling  much  abasement 
and  self-condemnation  on  account  of  it,  she  presumed  not 
harshly  to  censure  the  ignorance  and  foUy  which  she  saw 
around  her,  but  rather  felt  that  she  who  had  of  late  so 
greatly  sinned  against  light,  was  more  culpable  than  those 
poor  creatures,  who  had  not  been  blessed,  like  herself,  with 
a  pious  and  enlightened  education.  She  however  firmly 
persisted,  let  the  consequence  be  what  it  would,  in  refusuig 
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to  join  with  the  lady  abhese  and  her  nuns,  in  hearing  maas 
or  attending  any  other  rite  of  their  religion;  upon  which 
the  abbess,  who  wished  to  try  the  ffentleBt  means  of  win- 
ning her  over,  and  who  besides  haa  private  reasons  for  not 
viblently  ofiending  Basil  and  his  wife,  suffered  her  for  a 
time  to  take  her  own  way,  only  insisting  that  d]ie  should  at- 
tend the  family  meals. 

Thus  was  Theodosia,  from  the  time  she  entered  the  cotf- 
vent,  left  much  to  herself!  A  little  apartment,  or  ceO, 
was  given  to  he/r,  in  which  there  was  no  furniture  but  a 
bedstead  covered  with  a  hard  mattress,  a  table,  a  chair, 
and  a  lamp.  Here  Theodoraa  spent  many  solitary  hours, 
and  here  she  found  the  benefit  of  that  little  store  of  religious 
ksowledge  and  holy  instruction  which  had  been -given  her, 
and  which  now  returned  with  force  to  her  mind.  Here 
she  spent  much  time  in  prayer  and  deep  meditation  on 
her  late  evil  conduct;  and  grace  was  given  her  to  receive 
her  present  afSiction  as  a:  proper  and  necessary  chastise- 
ment, and  one  indeed  too  light  for  the  offences  mto  which 
she  had  lately  fallen.  Her  grief  was  at  first  bitter,  and  at 
times  overwhielming,  and  she  frequently  remembered  with 
peculiar  anguish  that  evening,  when  she  had  seen  her  be- 
loved parent  arranging  the  little  table  and  chairs  for  their 
work,- together  with  her  own  ungrateful  conduct  on  the  oc- 
casion. "'  Oh !  my  mother !  my  mother !"  she  would  then 
exclaim,  "  what  would  I  now  give  for  one  hour  of  your 
sweet  society  !'*  Thus  the  Almighty  brings  his  wayward 
children  frequently  to  long  after  and  desire  those  things, 
which  during  the  triumph  of  passion  and  selfishness  they 
had  rejecteuwitb  disdain. 

After  a  few  weeks,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  the  vehe- 
mence of  Theodosia*s  grief  began  to  subside,  and  her  will 
became  from  day  to  day  more  subdued  to  the  will  of  her 
heavenly  Father ;  and  the  first  symptom  of  tliis  blessed 
change  was,  that  she  found  herself  less  occupied  by  her 
own  proper  feelings  and  sufieringrs,  and  more  afibctionately 
anxious  for  the  peace  of  Blanche  and  Basil  than  for  her 
own.  Her  heart  also  was  di'awn  out  more  in  prayer  for 
the  poor  nuns,  and  for  her  sister,  that  God  would  have 
mercy  upon  them,  and  open  their  eyes  to  their  eternal  inter- 
ests. And  although  she  stUl  refused  to  accommodate  her- 
self to  that  which  she  judged  wrong  in  the  religion  of  hei 

2b2 
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companions,  yet  she  skewed  a  wiUingness  to  meet  them, 
and  hold  fellowship  with  them,  where  she  could  do  so  with- 
out ofiending  her  conscience.  Her  general  manner  became 
more  courteous  and  gracious ;  she  desired  to  be  allowed 
to  assist  them  in  their  work,  and  showed  a  backwardness  to 
give  offence  when  it  could  possibly  be  avoided :  and  while 
she  prayed  that  she  might  be  enabled  to  say,  <<  Thy  will, 
O  God,  in  all  respects  be  done,"  she  carefully  watched  and 
strove  agamst  the  peculiar  temptations  which  grow  out  of 
sotitude,  and  particularly  the  seli^omplacent  indulgence 
of  evil  thoughts  and  vain  imaginations,  that  sin  into  which 
so  many  of  the  children  of  Adam  are  continually  falling.  It 
was  her  constant  supplication  that  she  might  have  grace  to 
overcome  that  love  of  self,  through  which  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  have  fallen  down  wounded,  if  not  eter- 
nally lost.  Theodosia  had  early  been  taught  by  her  excel- 
lent instructress  to  know  and  fear  this  worst  of  enemies; 
and  now  the  Holy  Spirit  poured  his  blessing  silently  and 
abundantly  upon  the  Christian  instructions  of  the  faithful 
Blanche. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  young  count  returned  from  Paris, 
and,  after  several  violent  altercations  with  his  father,  was 
led  by  an  insatiable  desire  of  money,  which  his  dissipated 
halnts  rendered  necessary  to  him  to  give  up  Theodosia, 
whom  he  loved,  and  marry  Eleanor,  who  was  at  least  per- 
fectly indifferent  to  him ;  after  which,  the  count  with  his 
whole  family  returned  to  Paris,  leaving  the  chateau  and 
his  surrounding  estates  under  the  care  of  Basil.  Blanche 
had  made  several  attempts  to  see  Theodosia,  but  could  ne- 
ver succeed :  neither  had  she  been  able  to  get  a  letter  con- 
veyed to  her,  although  she  had  employed  many  means  for 
that  purpose :  she  was  therefore  obliged  to  content  herself 
with  offering  up  frequent  and  ardent  prayers  for  the  welfare 
of  the  child  of  her  heart. 

At  length,  when  nearly  ayear  had  passed,  and  the  anxious 
Blanche  had  begun  to  tremble  at  the  measures  which  miffht 
be  taken  at  the  end  of  Theodosia's  noviciate  to  compel  her 
to  take  the  veil,  news  was  brought  of  the  sudden  death  of 
the  old  count :  and  shortly  afterward  his  son  arrived  at  the 
chateau,  unattended  except  by  a  few  servants,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inspecting  his  new  possessions.  When  Basil  hastened 
to  pay  his  duty  to  his  young  lord,  and  to  receive  his  orders. 
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He  ibjlecl  not  to  avail  himself  of  this  oppoTtaiiity,to  request 
that  Theodosia  ;night  be  allowed  to  leave  the  coiiveiit  and 
return  to  his  house.  The  young  count  instantly  acknow- 
ledged that  he  had  no  right  to  retain  her  in  the  convent 
against  her  will,  nor  indeed  had  he  the  smallest  denre  to 
make  frer  unhappy :  so  that  the  joyful  Basil  only  wait^  the 
count's  return  to  raris,  to  hasten  to  the  convent,  and  bring 
back  his  adopted  child. 

The  will  of  Theodosia  had,  we  trust,  been  broucfht  into 
an  entire  subjection  to  the  will  of  her  heav^y  Father,  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  Basil  and  Blanche ;  but  as  her  mind  at 
tained  a  more  heavenly  frame,  and  the  inner  man  rained 
strength,  the  outer  man  had  decayed.  Her  health,  uiough 
very  gradually,  had  for  some  months  been  ^vine  way ; 
though,  as  it  appeared,  not  so  much  from  any  outward  cause, 
ajs  from  some  internal  disorder  which  probably  had  been 
gaining  strength,  though  secretly,  for  several  years,  and 
which  would  assuredly  ui|der  any  circumstances  have  ter- 
minated her  life  in  youth. 

Basil  and  Blanche  were  much  affected  when  they  per- 
ceived the  phange  in  her  appearance :  yet  the  pious  Blanche, 
as  she  received  her  lovely  pale  Theodosia  once  again  to  her 
maternal  bosom,  drew  even  from  her  altered  appearance  a 
new  cause  of  gratitude  to  God,  in  allowing  her  to  be  brought 
back  to  her  beloved  home,  to  be  there  consoled,  assisted, 
and  comforted,  during  the  remainder  of  her  days,  rather 
than  permitting  her  to  die  among  strangers. 

The  delight  of  finding  herself  once  again  in  her  happy 
home,  which  she  now  earnestly  prayed  that  she  mi^t  never 
be  compelled  to  leave ;  in  seeing  herself  surrounded  by 
Blanche,  by  Basil,  her  old  nurse,  and  her  adopted  brothen ; 
of  sitting  once  again  in  the  oriel  window,  and  hearing  those 
sweet  hymns  of  praise  which  the  little  family  every  eveninff 
ofiered  to  God ;  in  hearing  the  pious  conversation  of  the  old 
pastor,  the  father  of  Blanche,  and  his  grandson — ^all  this 
for  a  time  gave  new  life  to  Theodosia,  and  seemed  to  pro- 
tract her  days  for  some  months.  But  after  this  first  effect 
of  joy  had  subsided,  nature  again  languished,  and  it  became 
evident  to  all  that  she  must  shortly  die  :  nevertheless  the 
prospect  was  full  of  sweet  hope  to  Theodosia  herself,  as 
well  as  of  inexpressible  coiUfort  to  Basil  and  his  family 
who  perceiving  her  in  a  subdued  frame  of  mind  and  a  w&l 
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oonfoniied  to  that  of  God,  tliey  adored  and  praised  the  au- 
thor of  so  glorious  a  work. 

^  I  thank  thee,  O  Grod,"  said  Theodosia,  some  few  houn 
before  her  death, ''  for  so  inestimable  a  proof  of  thy  favour 
towards  me,  in  that  thou  hast  by  thy  divine  Spirit  subdued 
in  me  that  selfish  nature,  which  I  inherited  from  my  birth, 
and  which  would  assuredly  have  brought  me  to  utter  de- 
struction, hadst  not  thou,  O  heavenly  Father,  interfered  in 
my  behaU*,  and  plucked  me  as  ^  brand  from  the  burning.'* 
She  then  broke  forth  into  praises  of  redeeming  love,  giving 
all  the  glory  to  God,  who  had  thus  removed  the  sting  of 
death,  and  made  her,  through  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  more 
than  conqueror  over  that  kuig  of  terrors. 

Before  her  last  agonies,  Theodosia  took  a  tender  leave  of 
Basil  and  Blanche,  and  all  the  friends  of  her  childhood;  par 
ticularly  testifying  her  love  and  gratitude  to  Blanche,  and 
humbly  requestins  her  to  forgive  all  her  want  of  duty  and 
affection,  especiaSy  on  one  occasion  which  she  specified. 
She  died  a  few  hours  aflerward,  professing  an  entire  renun- 
ciation of  self,  as  an  unclean,  and  abominable  thing,  and 
her  perfect  dependence  on  the  merits  of  Christ  to  procure 
her  salvation. 

The  sorrow  of  Basil  and  Blanche  for  their  dear  child  was 
not  without  its  sweets ;  and  their  remembrance  of  her  from 
year  to  year  became  more  delightful  to  them,  as  their  hopes 
of  a  happ»y  meeting  in  another  world  grew  more  bright 
and  less  distant. 

Eleanor  and  her  husband  arrived  at  the  chateau  a  few 
hours  before  the  remains  of  the  lovely  Theodosia  were  com- 
mitted to  the  grave.  Eleanor's  reflections  on  the  subject 
were  far  from  agreeable ;  and,  from  that  time,  she  never 
heard  the  name  of  Theodosia  without  a  feeling  of  remorse, 
which  she  found  it  impossible  to  suppress.  Her  marriage, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  was  not  a  happy  one,  since 
her  motives  for  entering  into  it  were  selfish  and  ambitious, 
and  such  as  could  not  be  supposed  to  promise  a  blessing* 

The  lady  of  the  manor  here  ceased  to  read :  and  the 
Tomig  ladies,  as  usual,  began  to  make  their  remarks  on  the 
history,  having  first  thanked  her  for  the  pleasure  they  had 
recdlved  from  the  hearing  of  it.  Miss  Louisa  said,  "  If  no 
young  person  can  be  said  to  be  in  a  right  state,  till,  hke  Ther 
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odosia  in  the  convent,  they  are  enabled  to  cry  oat  with  their 
whole  hearts, '  O  Lord,  thy  will  be  done ;'  and,  in  the  midst 
of  every  earthly  privation,  can  throw  self  into  the  back- 
ground, and  attend  chiefly  to  other  people's  feetings-— I  fear 
Uiat  there  are  very  few  young  people  at  all  in  a  rirat  state.'* 

<<  It  is  not  oar  business,"  replied  the  lady  of  the  manor, 
**  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  world  in  general  as  to 
their  private  feelings ;  thank  God,  we  have  none  to  answer 
for  but  ourselves,  and  such  persons  as  are  in  some  measure 
under  our  influence.  But  of  this  we  may  be  very  certain, 
that  the  less  we  are  occupied  by  our  own  private  feelings, 
and  the  less  we  indulge  self  in  every  possible  way,  the  more 
oar  minds  will  be  prepared  for  the  reception  of  true  religion, 
and  the  more  likely  are.we  to  be  happy  in  the  present 
world  as  well  as  in  that  which  is  to  come.  It  is  the  will 
of  man  rising  up  in  opposition  to  that  of  God,  and 
seeking  continually  its  own  gratification,  which  renders 
him  miserable,  and  separates  him  from  his  Maker.  These 
desires  are  those  sinful  lusts  of  the  flesh  which  we  have  un- 
dertaken to  renounce,  and  which  must  be  subdued  before 
we  can  enter  the  kingdom  of  God.  Bat,",  added  the  lady 
of  the  manor,  *<  our  hours  wear  away,  and  I  have  not  said 
half  I  have  on  my  mind  upon  this  subiect-^we  must  now 
part,  and  when  we  meet  as^ain,  we  will,  if  you  please,  re- 
new the  subject,  which  is,  «3as,  a  very  copious  one.  I  shall 
then  endeavour , to  point  out  to  you  several  ways  in  which 
these  desires  of  the  flesh  commonly  manifest  themselves  in 
what  is  called  decent  life,  and  biow  many  evils  might  be 
avoided  by  a  proper  control  early  exercised  over  the  will- 
that  divine  assistance  being  first  earnestly  sought  which  is 
so  liberally  oflered  us  in  Scripture.  I  perhaps  may  also 
be  able  to  find  you  another  story  somewhat  apphcable  to 
the  subject " 

The  young  ladies  thanked  the  lady  of  the  manor  for  the 
trouble  she  took  with  them,  and  expressed  a  particular 
pleasure  in  hearing  the  stories  she  had  to  relate.  The 
evening  was  aa  usual  finished  with  prayer. 

A  Pratfer  to  be  enabled  to  cof^orm  our  WUU  to  thai  of  our 

Ood, 
"  BLESSED  and  glorious  Lord  God  Almighty,  Creator 
of  heaven  and  earth,  our  Father  everlasting,  our  Saviour 
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and  our  Friend,  hearken,  we  beseech  thee,  to  the  piayers  of 
thy  poor  creatures,  who  have  hitherto  lived  under  the  do- 
minion of  sin,  the  slaves  of  our  own  lusts,  and  of  various 
evil  passions,  which  will  assuredly  bring  us  to  everlasting 
destruction,  unless  thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  wilt  lift  up  the 
liffht  of  thy  countenance  upon  us,  and  dispel  the  darkness 
of  our  minds.  To  thee,  O  God  the  Father,  we  look  up,  as 
to  Him  who  loved  us  ere  yet  wo  entered  into  being,  and 
planned  our  salvation  ere  yet  the  foundations  oi  the  world 
were  laid.  To  thee,  O  God  the  Son,  we  apply,  as  to  our 
brother  in  the  flesh,  whose  infinite  merits  and  precious  death 
have  procured  for  us  the  inestimable  blessing  of  justifica- 
tion. And  to  thee,  O  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  address  our 
imperfect  petitions,  knowing  that  from  thee  proceed  the 
incalculable  privileges  of  regeneration  and  sanctification. 
Blessed  and  holy  Lord  God,  render  us,  we  beseech  thee,  new 
creatures ;  regenerate  and  sanctify  us,  cleanse  the  thoughts 
of  our  hearts  by  the  inspiration  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  give  us 
power  to  contend  with  the  corruptions  of  our  vile  nature, 
conform  our  wills  in  all  respects  to  thine,  and  enable  us  to 
say  on  every  occasion  of  trial, '  Thy  will,  O  Grod,  be  done.* 
Teach  us  to  consider  self,  and  its  inbred  corruptions,  as  the 
enemy  which  we  have  reason  above  all  others  to  dread,  and 
assi^  us  to  detect  its  wiles,  under  however  specious  a  form 
it  may  appear  to  act.  Leave  us  not  to  ourselves,  we  ear- 
nestly entreat  thee ;  leave  us  not  with  our  worst  of  foes, 
neither  take  account  of  our  past  sins,  nor  of  our  countless 
offences  of  evil  thoughts,  and  wayward  and  corrupt  desires. 
Impute  to  us,  we  earnestly  pray  thee,  that  righteousness  of 
Christ,  which  is  without  spot  or  stain  of  sin.  Wash  us  in 
his  blood,  feed  us  with  the  bread  of  heaven,  give  us  power 
to  trample  upon  our  lusts,  renew  and  sanctify  our  desires,- 
and  enable  us  finally, triumphing  over  sih,to  enter  into  ever- 
lastinff  glory.  O  blessed  Lord  God,  hear  the  voice  of  our 
humble  supplications,  for  the  sake  of  him  who  shed  his 
blood  for  us  upon  the  cross,  and  render  us  acceptable  to 
th3rself  through  the  sanctifying  and  purifying  power  of  thy 
blessed  Spirit.  And  now  to  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son, 
and  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  all  glory,  and  honour,  and 
praise,  henceforward,  and  for  evermore.    Amen." 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 


Sbcand'ConversiUwn  an  the  sinful  Dusts  of  tlie  Flesh. 

It  was  a  fine  eveniDg  in  the  month  of  May,  when  the 
little  assembly  again  collected  at  the  manor-house.  The 
evenings  were  now  considerably  longer  than  when  they 
had  first  met,  and  they  sat  before  the  windows  to  take 
their  tea  and  to  converse,  while  they  enjoyed  the  beauti- 
ful prospect,  and  were  led  by  their  pious  instructress  to 
magnify  the  Lord  in  his  works. 

When  the  tea-equipage  was  removed,  and  order  re- 
stored, the  lady  of  the  manor  commenced  her  instruct- 
tions  with  a  reference  to  the  subject  of  their  last  conver- 
sation. ^'  The  sinful  desires  of  the  flesh,"  said  the  lady 
of  the  manor,  ^^  are  a  root  of  bitterness,  shooting  out  its 
branches  in  every  possible  direction,  and  bearing  fruit 
unto  death,  while  its  seeds  are  scattered  unto  the  four 
winds  of  heaven." 

"  When  we  last  met,"  proceeded  she,  "  I  gave  you  an 
example,  which  you  no  doubt  thought  an  exceedinsly 
lovely  one,  of  the  will  of  a  human  creature  effectually 
brought  under  control  to  that  of  God.  I  am  now  about  to 
lay  before  you  the  fatal  eflfects  of  indulged  selfishness : 
and  though  I  cannot  hope  that  the  history  of  Constantia 
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will  fumiBli  you  with  the  same  entertainment  as  that  of 
Theodosia,  yet  I  trust  that  it  will,  at  least,  afford  you  a 
useful  warning. 

"  But  before  I  proceed  to  my  story,  I  must  make  some 
remarks  on  the  nature  of  this  love  of  self.  Self  is  the 
greatest  enemy  of  mankind ;  that  domestic  enemy  through 
whose  assistance  our  great  spiritual  foe  acts  upon  u^  and 
through  which  he  obtains  all  his  victories.  This  enemy 
is  perpetually  present  with  us,  is  our  companion  by  day 
and  by  night,  an  active,  restless,  incessant  tormentor, 
continually  shifting  its  ground,  and  accommodating  its 
temptations  to  all  3ie  various  changes  of  life.  In  the  un- 
converted soul  it  reigns  without  control ;  it  keeps  up  a 
pe^etual  warfare  within  the  breasts  of  the  children  of 
light ;  and  is  only  conquered  by  the  strong  and  constant 
exercise  of  faith.  Self-love  employs  all  those  feelings  of 
man's  nature,  which  were  originaUy  given  him  for  good 
purposes,  as  the  means  and  engines  of  man's  destruc- 
tion ;  perverting  every  natural  endowment  to  some  evil 
purpose.  It  is  ever  ready  to  close  with  Satan  in  every 
attempt  to  ruin  the  soul,  remaining  unmortified  under 
persecutions,  afflictions,  and  even  death  itself. 

"  But,"  continued  the  lady  of  the  manor,  "  inasmuch 
as  it  may  be  more  easy  to  make  you  comprehend  the  ill 
effects  of  selfishness  by  example  than  by  a  regular  course 
of  reasoning,  I  shall  proceed  immediately  to  the  little 
narrative  which  I  promised  you. 
^  "  The  youngest  of  Honoria's  daughters  having  mar- 
ried and  become  a  widow,  she  had  relumed  to  her  mor 
ther's  house  with  one  little  girl,  who  was  only  three 
years  of  age  when  her  father  died.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, it  will  not  be  questioned  but  that  the  little  Con- 
stantia  (for  such  was  the  name  of  Honoria's  grand- 
daughter) ran  no  small  risk  of  being  made  a  person  of 
more  consequence  th^n  was  altogether  proper;  inas- 
much as  there  was  not  only  a  widowed  mother,  but  two 
aunts  and  a  grandmother,  aU  of  whom  were  continually 
looking  to  this  child  as  the  sole  hope  of  the  family." 

The  lady  then  opening  a  small  manuscript  volume 
read  as  follows. 
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Jlvt  History  of  Conatantia. 

A  certain  widow  lady,  of  the  name  of  Honoria,  resided^ 
about  forty  years  ago,  on  a  moderate  but  well-regulated 
estate,  which  she  possessed  in  one  of  the  most  b^utiful 
counties  of  this  our  pleasant  and  fertile  island.  The  two 
elder  of  hei  daughters,  viz.  Mrs.  Jane  and  Mrs.  Kitty, 
had,  at  the  time  when  I  shall  commence  my  narrative, 
attained  a  considerable  age  in  a  state  of  celibacy,  and 
were,  as  well  as  their  mother,  persons  whose  manners 
and  general  deportment  fitted  them  for  the  best  society 
which  their  neighbourhood  afforded. 

Constantia's  mother  had  been  handsome,  and  in  con- 
sequenee  much  flattered:  she  was  now  sunk  into  an  in 
dolent,  worldly  woman,  who  sought  only  her  own  in- 
dulgence. It  was  therefore  natural  that  she  should  al- 
low the  care  of  her  daughter  to  devolve  upon  her  mother 
and  her  more  bustling  sisters ;  the  latter  of  whom  busied 
themselves  not  a  little  about  the  child,  and  in  endeavour- 
ing to  do  more  than  ever  had  been  done  before,  brought 
less  to  pass  than  the  most  ordinary  education  in  the  most 
ordinaty  hands  would  have  effected. 

Mrs.  Kitty,  who  was  the  most  notable  person  of  the 
family,  and  who  was  the  chief  manager  of  this  elaborate 
concern,  was  as  entirely  ignorant  of  human  nature  as 
she  was  of  the  Arabic  or  Chinese  language:  in  conse- 
quence, while  she  utterly  overlooked  idl  matters  of  im- 
portance, she  multiplied  without  end  certain  little  ar- 
rangements respecting  the  child,  which,  although  totally 
insignificant  in  themselves,  were  made  of  such  serious 
consequence  in  the  family,  that  every  servant  in  the 
iiouse  was  called  to  account,  and  an  universal  ferment 
excited,  if  the  smallest  of  them  happened  to  be  disre 
garded.  And  this  so  much  the  case,  that  if  boiled  mut^ 
ton  chanced  to  be  served  up  to  the  little  lady's  table 
when  roasted  chicken  was  the  order  of  the  day,  Mrs. 
Kitty  would  hear  no  reason,  but  would  descant  on  the 
subject  as  if  some  very  serious  injury  had  been  done  to 
the  health  of  her  darling.  It  could  not,  therefore,  be 
wondered  at,  if  many  circumstances  of  this  kind,  toge- 
iher  with  the  scrupulous  attention  which  was  paid  to  her 

2  C 
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idle  prattle  and  frequent  questions,  should  suggest  to 
Constantia  the  idea  of  her  being  a  person  of  no  oi^linary 
importance.  As  she  was  naturally  quick  and  sprightly, 
and  had  no  little  companions  to  whom  it  might  be  some- 
times necessary  to  give  way,  she  soon  acquired  a  pert- 
ness  of  manner  and  a  stubbornness  of  will  which  began 
to  alarm  her  grandmother. 

The  old  lady  was  not  indeed  enlightened  on  the  sub- 
ject of  religion,  but  she  was  a  woman  of  sense ;  al- 
tiiough,  therefore,  she  did  not  ^rightly  understand  the 
cause  of  Constantia's  pertness  and  self-confidence,  c^e 
lamented  its  existence,  and  often  represented  to  Mr& 
Kitty  and  Mrs.  Jane,  that  it  was  necessary  to  put  some 
check  upon  their  niece,  and  to  exact  obedience  from  her 
whenever  she  presumed  to  set  up  her  own  will  in  oppo 
sition  to  that  of  her  elders. 

The  frequently  repeated  expostulations  of  the  old  lady, 
however,  met  with  but  little  attention  from  her  daugh- 
ters ;  and  thus  the  time  wore  avray  tUl  Constantia  had 
arrived  at  that  age  when  it  became  necessary  to  teach 
her  the  art  of  reading.  And  now,  inasmuch  as  there  is 
no  royal  way  .to  learning,  the  two  aunts  began  to  antici- 
pate difficulties  which  they  feared  would  not  be  sur- 
mounted without  some  change  of  system :  accordingly 
it  appeared,  that  every  day's  lesson  produced  a  contest, 
which  was  carried  on  with  no  small  degree  of  ^irit  and 
firmness  on  the  part  of  the  little  girl.  Sometimes,  by 
coaxing,  or  address,  or  through  the  expectation  of  some 
pleasure  to  be  enjoyed  after  finishing  the  lesson,  Con- 
stantia might  be  persuaded  to  go  through  her  daily  tasks 
without  an  open  rupture ;  but  it  ofrener  happened  that, 
before  the  child  could  be  induced  to  submit,  a  violent  up- 
roar was  occasioned,  sufficient  to  derange  the  whole  es- 
tablishment: manuna  cried,  the  grandmother  became 
nervous,  the  two  aunts  were  thrown  into  the  utmost  dis- 
order, and  every  servant  in  the  house  put  into  a  state  of 
agitation. 

If,  perchance,  it  was  found  necessary  to  use  corporeal 
chastisement,  the  atmt  who  inflicted  it  would  let  the 
child  see,  that  she  herself  received  more  pain  on  the  oc- 
casion than  she  gave.  If  Constantia  was  to  be  punished  by 
confinement  in  her  own  apartment,  the  old  housekeeper 
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■nd  flometimes  both  the  aunts,  would  visit  her  everj 
hour,  in  order  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  her  mind,  en- 
deavouring by  every  argument  which  could  be  devised, 
to  persuade  her  to  submit  to  her  duty.  All  this  produced 
no  humiliating  effect  upon  Constantia:  there  was  no- 
thing in  this  kmd  of  treatment  tending  to  lower  sell  or 
to  subdue  the  pride  of  an  unregenerate  heart.  When 
the  child  had  persevered  in  her  obstinacy  longer  than 
usual,  she  would  sometimes  see  her  aunts  in  t^Lrs,  and 
would  be  told  that  she  had  made  her  parent  really  ill. 
But  Gonstantia  loved  herself  more  than  any  other  crea- 
ture, neither  could  she  understand  why  they  were  to  be 
ill  on  her  account:  for  not  knowing  the  dreadful  nature 
and  tendency  of  sin,  she  saw  no  reason  for  their  being 
so  excessively  afflicted  at  her  undutiful  carriage.  She, 
therefore,  unbiassed  by  any  other  motive  than  her  own 
capricious  fancies,  often  used  to  carry  on  these  fits  of 
stubbornness  for  many  days  together;  giving  up  at  last 
merely  because  it  suited  ner  so  to  do,  without  any  feel- 
ing of  sorrow  for  the  trouble  she  had  given. 

These  contests  were  continued,  at  intervals,  for  seve- 
ral years,  and  proved  a  dreadful  hinderance  to  Con- 
stantia's  improvement  in  every  branch  of  education: 
fatiguing,  and  ahnost  exhausting,  the  patience  of  her 
friends,  who  more  than  once  were  on  the  point  of  re- 
solving to  send  her  from  them.  But  Constantia  was  not 
without  the  art  which  is  always  more  or  less  attendant 
on  a  selfish  character.  As  she  advanced  in  years,  she 
learned  when  to  make  concessions ;  so  that  when  she 
thought  herself  in  danger  of  losing  the  affections  of  her 
friends,  she  would  shed  tears,  confess  such  of  her  faults 
as  she  thought  her  friends  were  already  acquainted  with, 
would  hang  upon  the  necks  of  her  relations,  and  for  a 
few  days  appear  all  that  was  amiable. 

At  these  times  she  could  even  feign  a  regard  for  reli- 
gion ;  and  if  she  had  occasion  to  write  letters  to  any  of 
her  fvends,  she  would  express  so  strong  and  penitential 
a  sense  of  her  faults  as  appeared  quite  surprising  for  s 
child. 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  that  Constantia  never  felt 
any  affection  for  her  friends,  nor  had  any  sense  what- 
ever of  the  religion  which  she  profjessed.    But  it  is  said 
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in  Scripture,  Even  a  child  is  known  by  its  ways  ;  and 
Constantia's  ways  on  such  occasions  were  certainly  not 
m  unison  with  her  profession. 

As  she  advanced  in  years,  her  unsubdued  will  began 
to  produce  increasmg  symptoms  of  an  evil  nature.  £lf, 
from  early  infancy,  had  been  the  object  of  Constantia's 
regard,  and  in  no  way  was  she  accustomed  to  exercise 
self-control.  And  this  appeared  through  the  whoJe  of 
her  conduct :  for  whenever  she  had  found  herself  from 
under  the  eye  of  her  aimts,  she  was  in  the  habit  of  giv- 
ing unbounded  license  to  aU  her  feelings,  and  indulging, 
as  much  as  a  state  of  childhood  would  permit,  every  sin- 
ful desire  of  unrenewed  nature.  If,  for  instance,  she 
was  invited  out  for  a  day  to  any  Uttle  party  among 
other  children,  she  would  romp  and  riot  in  a  manner 
which  would  draw  upon  her  the  disapprobation  of  every 
one  about  her :  in  fact,  she  never  thought  of  laying  lipmi 
herself  tiie  least  restraint  She  destroyed  and  tore  her 
clothes,  talked  at  random,  and  was  insolent  to  her  infe- 
riors. If  by  any  means  her  grandmother  or  aunts  were 
made  acquainted  with  these  improprieties,  recomrse  was 
again  had  to  the  old  punishments.  She  was  catechised 
without  end;  perhaps  she  suffered  corporeal  chastise- 
ment, or  was  locked  up  in  her  room.  But  she  knew 
how  by  tears  and  professions  to  bring  herscdf  again  into 
favour  with  her  friends :  so  that  the  axe  never  being 
laid  to  the  root  of  the  evil,  which  was  the  love  of  sel^ 
those  branches  of  outward  sin  which  were  occasionally 
lopped  off,  soon  sprouted  forth  again  with  greater  luxu- 
nance. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  she  advanced  in  years,  her  more 
childish  faults  gradually  gave  way  to  others,  or  rather 
they  imperceptiUy  assumed  a  more  deadly  form.  She 
now  began  to  please  herself^  when  left  alone,  with  vain 
and  sinful  imaginations,  forming  in  her  own  mind  a  suc- 
cession of  delusive  scenes  in  which  the  idol  self  was 
gratified  with  every  indulgence  which  the  most  nnsano- 
tified  fancy  could  devise.  Thus  she  perverted  that  fine 
faculty,  the  imagination,  to  the  worst  of  purposes :  while 
by  comparing  these  visionary  views  of  what  she  con- 
ceived to  be  happiness,  with  har  actual  state,  she  became 
thoroughly  discontented  with  everything  about  her,  con* 
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ceiving  that  she  was  cruelly  injured  by  every  little  ne- 
ce^ary  restraint  imposed  upon  her.  She  perceived,  too, 
so  great  a  difference  between  her  own  female  relatives 
and  the  heroines  of  romance,  that  to  use  a  strong  ex- 
pression, she  almost  loathed  the  homely  manners  of  her 
old  grandmother,  her  grave  aunts,  and  her  indulgent 
mother.  Such  was  the  extravagant  turn  of  her  thoughts ; 
and  thus  by  passing  from  one  diseased  state  of  the  mind 
to  another,  she,  who  was  really  surrounded  with  every 
earthly  comfort,  became  one  of  the  most  discontented 
persons  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

At  this  time  she  entirely  lost  the  gayety  of  youth,  and 
her  conscience  became  partially  troubled:  for  although 
dead  to  all  spiritual  concerns,  her  natural  sense  of  ri^t 
and  wrong  convinced  her  that  she  was  living  in  sin.  Re- 
ligion therefore  became  a  terror  to  her.  Her  mental  im- 
provements of  every  kind  were  now  at  an  end,  while  her 
outward  conduct  and  appearance  were  visibly  influenced 
by  the  inward  disorder  of  her  mind. 

We  will  here  pause  for  a  moment,  and  consider  whether 
the  state  of  Constantia,  as  I  have  described  it,  is  a  com- 
mon one  among  young  people.  I  cannot  but  fear  that 
this  state  is  very  common  among  such  as  have  been 
reared  in  indolence  and  self-indulgence :  and  hence  the 
restlessness  observable  in  many  young  persons,  their  in- 
capacity of  enjoying  the  present  scene,  their  eager  desire 
of  novelty,  the  weariness  they  express  in  the  society  of 
parents  and  near  connexions — symptoms  which  all  must 
have  noticed  who  have  had  much  to  do  with  young  peo- 
ple, but  which  can  only  be  understood  by  those,  who 
using  the  light  which  Scripture  affords,  are  by  it  enabled 
to  Investigate  the  dark  and  foul  recesses  of  the  human 
heart  To  such,  however,  it  would  perhaps  be  needless  to 
say,  "  If  you  are  parents,  beware  how  you  indulge  that 
love  of  self  in  your  oflfepring,  which  may  hereafter  reduce 
them  to  the  condition  of  the  miserable  Constantia.  It  is 
true,  you  cannot  change  their  hearts,  you  cannot  renew 
their  fallen  nature ;  but  you  may  accustom  them  to  hear 
themselves  spoken  of  as  partakers  of  an  evil  nature,  and 
as  individuals  of  a  condemned  race.  You  may  accustom 
them  to  hear,  that  he  who  takes  honour  to  himself,  is 
guilty  of  self-idolatry ;  and  that  he  who  seeks  his  own 
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indulgences,  must  needs  be  deficient  in  that  love  to  hit 
neighbour,  which  is  the  only  satisfactory  evidence  that 
can  be  given  of  our  love  towards  God.  But  since  no 
earthly  effort  is  sufficient  to  subdue  and  mortify  sin, 
children  should  be  early  taught  where  to  apply  for  help 
in  time  of  need ;  even  to  that  Holy  Spirit  who  is  ever 
willing  to  assist  us."  ' 

But,  to  return  to  Constantia.  She  had  attained  her 
fourteenth  year  in  the  unhappy  state  which  I  have  de- 
scribed ;  while  her  friends,  not  understanding  the  errors 
of  their  own  management,  were  almost  ready  to  suppose 
that  there  was  a  certain  something  in  her  natural  dis- 
position more  depraved  than  was  common  to  children 
in  general.  On  this  subject  the  grandmother  and  aunts 
would  converse  in  the  bitterness  of  their  hearts,  fre- 
quently saying,  with  tears,  "  Have  we  not  done  every 
thing  for  our  child  which  the  most  careful  parents  could 
do  ?  have  we  spared  punishment?  have  we  not  endeavour- 
ed to  season  her  mind  with  religious  principles  1  have  we 
not  as  much  as  possible  preserved  her  from  evil  com- 
pany ?  Whence  then  has  proceeded  so  extraordinary  a 
degree  of  malignity  and  perverseness  ?  Do  we  not  see 
numbers  of  chfidren  who  have  been  utterly  neglected; 
who  have  been  left  with  servants,  with  strangers,  in 
large  schools ;  nay,  almost  in  tiiie  very  streets ;  who  in 
every  respect  are  more  promising  than  our  poor  Con-- 
stantia?" 

But  in  this  calculation,  they  did  not  consider  that  the 
Almighty  often  carries  on  a  process  of  education  under 
trials,  afflictions,  and  adversity,  by  which  the  selfish  pas- 
sions of  a  child  may  be  more  eflfectually  subdued,  and 
his  mind  better  prepared  for  the  reception  of  right  prin- 
ciples, than  can  be  effected  by  the  best  directed  educa- 
tion, when  the  outward  circumstances  of  the  |)upil  are 
easy  and  prosperous.  What  then  can  be  expected,  when 
self  has  been  set  up  as  the  idol  from  childhood  5  and  when 
that  individual  of  a  family,  who  ought  to  be  made  of  the 
least  consequence,  is  allctwed  to  feel  himsetfa  person  of 
the  greatest  importance  1  But  the  minds  of  the  poor 
grandmother  and  aunts  not  being  well  instructed  on  this 
subject,  their  discussions  generally  ended  as  they  had 
oegun,  in  sorrow  and  confusion. 
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While  fhmgs  were  in  this  state,  an  unde  of  Constan* 
tia's  1)y  the  Other's  side,  a  man  of  sense  and  principle, 
came  to  Yiedt  his  niece,  whom  he  had  not  aeea.  for  many 
years,  during  which  interval  he  had  been  abroad.  After  a 
fewda3rs'  acquaintance,  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  be  in- 
formed of  the  feelings  of  the  elders  of  the  family  vhih 
re^gard  to  Constantia,  and  his  advice  solicited.  The  af- 
fiiir  was  accordingly  stated  to  him  according  to  their 
own  idea&L  to  wit,  that  every  thing  had  been  done  for 
his  niece  that  it  was  possible  fi>r  love  or  duty  to  dictate; 
out  that  the  perverseness  of  her  disposition  had  baffled  all 
their  efforts  to  render  her  in  any  degree  what  they 
wished. 

Constantia's  uncle  could  not  deny  what  was  asserted, 
although  from  the  general  result  of  his  experience  he 
imagined  that  there  must  have  been  some  great  error  in 
an  education  which  seemed  to  have  so  entirely  failed. 
He  did  not  doubt  the  good  iijtentions  of  Constantia's 
friends,  but  he  suspected  some  failure  in  their  judgment 
He  requested  to  be  allowed  some  hours  for  consideration 
upon  the  subject,  before  he  gave  his  opinion ;  at  the  end 
of  which  time,  he  gave  the  result  of  his.  reflections.  "J 
have  a  friend,"  he  said,  ^  a  widow  lady,  a  Mrs.  Garston, 
residing  near  town,  of  whom  I  have  the  highest  opinion 
— not  merely  as  a  good  woman,  but  as  jd  woman  of  talents 
and  experience,  both  of  which  have  been  exercised  parti- 
cularly in  the  management  of  young  ladies.  She  is  the 
mother  of  a  large,  well-ordered  family,  most  of  whom 
are  married,  and  settled  well  in  the  world.  If  this  lady 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  take  charge  of  Constantia  for 
a  few  years,  I  think  it  would.be  the  best  thing  we  could 
do  for  her;  and,  indeed,  if  this  plan  is  not  adopted,  I 
know  not  what  else  to  propose." 

"What,"  said  Mrs.  Kitty,  '<and  send  her  quite  from 
us?"    ' 

"My  dear,"  said  the  grandmother,  "if  it  is  for  her 
good  to  leave  us,  you  surely  would  not  refuse  to  part 
with  her,  from  any  selfish  motive." 

"  But  might  not  a  governess  in  the  house,"  addedMrs 
Kitty,  "  answer  better  than  an  entire  separation  ?  There 
are  many  clever  young  persons  who  would  be  glad  of 
mic\  a  situation." 
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<<  If  Constantia,"  rejoined  the  uncle, ''  is  what  yon  de« 
scribe  her  to  be,  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  no  ycmng 
person  in  the  kingdom  is  competent  to  the  management 
of  her.  A  young  teacher  may  assist  in  the  matter  of  ac- 
complishments," proceeded  the  old  gentleman;  "and 
thus,  under  the  eye  of  an  elder,  who  is  skilful  in  matters 
of  education,  may  be  useful ;  but  I  must,  confess,  that  I 
much  reprobate  the  modem  custom  of  entrusting  young 
people  to  the  entire  management  of  governesses  only 
three  or  four  years  older  than  themselves.  No  young 
person  has  experience  enough,  or  is  sufficiently  raised 
above  the  temptations  attendant  on  youth,  coolly  and 
calmly  to  direct  another  aright,  who  is  also  entering  into 
life,  though  perhaps  a  few  years  behind  her.  However," 
he  added,  "  I  do  not  wish  to  dictate ;  I  have  already  said 
more  than  I  intended,  and  perhaps,  ought  not  to  havemed 
died  at  all  in  this  business."  So  saying,  the  old  gentie- 
man  took  up  his  hat  and  walked  into  the  garden,  leaving 
Honoria  and  her  daughters  to  discuss  the  matter  under 
consideration,  at  their  leisure. 

The  old  lady  was  strongly  for  adopting  the  uncle's 
plan,  and  her  daughters  as  much  against  it.  However, 
after  some  warm  £scussions,  the  mother  prevailed,  and 
the  uncle  was  requested  to  write  to  Mrs.  Garston,  for  the 
purpose  of  soliciting  her  to  receive  Constantia.  Mrs. 
Garston's  answer  soon  arrived ;  it  was  addressed  to  the 
uncle,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  oblige  him  as  an  old 
friend,  as  well  as  a  reluctance  to  decline  any  undertak- 
ing in  which  there  was  a  probability  of  effecting  any 
good.  It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  in^  this  place  the 
whole  of  this  excellent  lady's  communication.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  that  her  letter  was  very  satisfactory  to  the  uncle, 
and  not  unpleasing  to  the  grandmother :  though  Mrs. 
Kitty  at  first  declared  it  impossible,  that  she  should 
part  with  her  darling  child  for  any  length  of  time,  and 
that  she  feared  from  Mrs.  Garston's  style  of  writing, 
that  she  was  a  person  of  a  very  violent  temper.  Mrs. 
Kitty's  opposition  was  however  soon  overruled ;  when 
It  was  agreed  that  on  the  uncle's  return  to  town,  he 
should  take  Mrs.  Kitty  and  Constantia  with  him  to  Mrs. 
Garston's,  as  this  tedy  lived  in  a  beautiful  village  in 
Hertfordshire,  at  a  small  distance  from  London 
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I  sballnot  expatiate  upon  the  vanous  feelings  of  tfac 
different  members  of  tlie  family,  on  their  taking  leave  of 
COttstantia,  nor  upon  Mrs.  Kitty's  thousand  anxieties 
about  the  books,  clothes,  &c.  which  were  to  be  packed 
up :  I  will  only  say,  that  the  whole  family  were  in  a 
ferment  for  more  than  a  fortnight  before  the  journey 
took  place;  and  that  every  one  either  felt  or  expressed 
some  sorrow  on  the  occasion,  excepting  Constantia  her- 
self, who,  although  she  shed  a  few  tears  at  parting  wi{h 
her  grandmamma,  was  so  full  of  self-importance,  and  so 
elated  by  the  bustle  excited  on  her  account,  as  left  her 
no  leisure  to  enter  into  any  one's  feelings  but  her  own. 

^t  the  end  of  the  second  day  from  tiieir  leaving  home, 
the  travellers  arrived  at  Mrs.  Garston's  neat  litde  dwell- 
ing, situated  in  a  garden  pleasantly  laid  out,  and  com- 
manding in  front,  the  view  of  a  fine  beech  wood,  from 
the  centre  of  which  arose  the  Grothic  tower  of  the  vil- 
lage church.  Mrs.  and  Miss  Garston  were  drinkiilg  tea 
in  an  elegant  little  parlour  before  an  open  window 
adorned  with  flowers,  when  the  visiters  arrived.  MnS. 
Grarston  received  the  uncle  as  a  very  old  friend,  and 
welcomed  Mrs.  Kitty  and  Constantia  with  true  Chris- 
tian courtesy.  Mrs.  Garston  was  a  tall  woman  of  a  dig- 
nified appearance ;  and  although  between  My  and  six- 
ty, and  dressed  quite  like  an  aged  woman  and  a  widow, 
she  had  stUl  a  comely  appearance,  and  a  countenance  in 
which  sense  and  sweetness  were  blended  together  in  no 
common  degree.  Miss  Grarston  was  just  such  a  young 
woman  as  every  Christian  mother  would  wish  her 
daughter  to  resemble;  this  sweet  young  lady  uniting 
much  composure  of  manner  with  feminine  ddicacy,  and 
combining  uncommon  sprightliness  of  manner  with  ex- 
treme gentleness  of  spirit. 

During  the  evening,  the  uncle  being  present,  every 
thing  passed  off  well,  and  Mrs.  Kitty  ccuild  not  help  con- 
fessing to  herselJ^  that  Mrs.  Garston  entirdy  answered 
the  description  given  of  her. 

The  next  morning,  after  breakfast,  the  old  gentleman 
proposed  a  walk  to  the  young  ladies,  leaving  Sirs.  Kitty 
with  Mrs.  Garston. 

Mrs.  Kitty  availed  herself  of  this  opportunity  to  re- 
commend Constantia  to  the  tender  love  of  Mrs.  Garston 
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and  to  solicit  certain  little  indulgences  for  her,  which  A% 
feared  would  not  be  easily  obtained. 

Mrs.  Garston  listened  to  her  with  politeness,  and  with 
a  sincere  wish  to  accommodate  all  unimportant  matters 
to  her  desire.  But  when  she  proceeded  to  require  such 
indulgences  as  Mrs.  Garston  thought  might  be  injurious 
to  Ck)nstantia,  she  answered,  that  she  hoped  entire  confi- 
dence would  be  placed  in  her,  and  that  she  might  be  per 
n^itted  to  regulate  the  young  lady,  as  occasions  might 
arise,  according  to  the  best  of  her  judgment.  "  I  have," 
said  Mrs.  Garston,  "brought  up  four  of  my  own  daugh- 
ters, and  as  many  more  young  women  not  related  to  me : 
and  with  each  individual  of  these  (though  aiming  alwaysj 
I  trust,  at  the  same  end,  that  is  to  acquaint  them  with 
God)  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  use  different  modes  of 
treatment,  and  even  with  the  same  individual,  to  alter  my 
treatment,  perhaps  many  times,  during  the  course  of  her 
education." 

"  That  our  nature  is  utterly  depraved,"  continued  Mrs. 
Crarston,  "is  a  point  which,  of  course,  no  Christian  will 
dispute :  but,  independent  of  this  general  depravity,  it  is 
certain,  that  every  individual  of  the  human  race  has  some 
strong  besetting  sin,  which  requires  a  peculiar  mode  of 
treatment ;  and  these  besetments  are  continually  varying 
or  taking  some  new  form,  which,  when  perceived  by  a 
watchful  tutor,  should  lead  him  to  vary  his  plans  with 
his  pupil. 

"  Being  fully  aware  of  this,  I  can  give  you  the  general 
assurance,  my  dear  Madam,  that  I  will  do  my  best  for 
your  niece,  and  treat  her  with  as  much  tenderness  as  pos- 
sible :  but  I  cannot  consent  to  bind  myself  to  the  obser- 
vance of  particular  rules,  which  hereafter  might  possibly 
tend  to  hamper  and  perplex  me.  You  desire  me  to  allow 
Miss  Constantia  a  room  to  herself,  and  also  to  permit  her 
to  be  alone  for  some  hours  every  day.  Now,  whether 
such  indulgences  are  likely  to  be  useful  or  injurious  to 
her,  depends  so  entirely  on  the  state  of  her  mind,  that  I 
dare  not  promise  you  to  allow  them,  until  I  have  had  op- 
portunity of  studymg  her  character. 

"  Solitude,  my  dear  Madam,  is  a  good  or  an  evil  thing, 
BS  it  is  employed :  to  minds  in  a  certain  state,  I  consider  it 
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as  the  worst  of  poisons ;  and^  generally  speakmg,  I  do  not 
think  much  of  it  good  for  young  people.^' 

Mrs.  Kitty  looked  wiUi  amazement  at  Mrs.  Garston,  as 
though  she  had  expressed  some  very  extraordinary  senti- 
ment ;  upon  which  Mrs.  Garston  added,  '^  If  you  make 
any  observations  on  the  common  employments  of  young 
women  when  left  alone,  you  will  not  be  led  to  conclude 
that  those  emplo3rments  are  the  result  of  any  proper  in- 
ternal feeling.  Take  any  individual,"  continued  Mrs 
Garston,  "from  the  common  mass  of  young  women,  and 
confine  her  to  her  room  for  a  whole  morning,  I  ask  you, 
generally  speaking,  how  will  she  employ  herself?  Probar 
bly  in  looking  over  her  clothes,  curling  her  hair,  new 
modelling  her  dresses,  or  if  a  novel  be  at  hand,  in  study- 
ing its  contents.  Solitude,  to  a  young  person  whose 
mind  is  in  this  kind  of  desultory  state,  is,  I  repeat  it,  no- 
thing better  than  poison,  and  should  certainly  be  avoided 
until  there  is  reason  to  think  that  some  very  decided 
change  has  taken-place." 

Mrs.  Kitty  not  knowing  what  to  make  of  all  this,  an- 
swered with  some  degree  of  displeasure  in  her  manner 
(<  I  suppose  then  it  is  not  your  intention  at  present  to  give 
Constantia  a  room  to  herself?" 

"  I  think  not,"  said  Mrs.  Garston,  "  until  I  have  reason 
to  think  it  would  be  beneficial  to  her." 

"  Of  course  then,"  said  Mrs.  Kitty,  "you  intend  to  miake 
her  the  companion  of  your  own  daughter  1" 

"My  dear  Madam,"  replied  Mrs.  Gaarston, " perhaps 
you  may  think  me  whimsical  and  particular,  if  I  tell  you 
that  I  have  no  thought  of  the  kind.  I  myself  sleep  in  a 
large  airy  room,  and  shall  take  Miss  Constantia  to  be  my 
own  companion." 

"  Would  not  a  younger  companion  be  better  for  her  ?" 
said  Mx,  Kitty,  somewhat  disconcerted  at  the  idea  of 
Constantia  being  continually  with  her  instructress,  and 
consequently  deprived  of  all  kind  of  liberty. 

Mrs.  Garston  seemed  to  hesitate  a  moment  in  replying 
tothis  remark,  feeling,  as  she  did,  that  she  was  conversing 
with  a  person  who  had  very  few  ideas  in  common  with 
herself.  Her  natural  sincerity  and  openness,  soon,  how- 
ever, prevailing  over  this  feeling,  she  answered,  "  My 
dear  Madam,  it-  is  intended  by  Providence,  that  young 
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people  should  associate  togetho-;  and,  therefore,  in  the 
common  course  of  families^  we  see  two,  three,  or  more 
sisters,  growing  up  together  und|^  the  regulation  of  one 
parent,  and  if  that  parent  is  a  good  one,  brought  up  in  a 
sweet,  a  piire,  a  holy  friendship.  But  to  propose  the  indis- 
criminate mixture  of  young  people  out  of  different  fami- 
lies, under  the  general  idea  that  young  persons  should 
have  companions  of  their  own  age,  I  consider  as  one  of 
the  most  &tal  and  mischievous  plans  that  can  possibly  be 
adopted.  I  wish  Constantia  to  love  my  daughter,  and  to 
be  with  her  constantly,  in  my  presence,  or  under  the  eye 
of  any  other  careful  elderly  person. 

''  But,  not  to  say  any  thing  of  your  niece,  high  as  my 
opinion  of  my  daughter  is,  (for  she  has  ever  been  a  lovely 
and  beloved  child,  dutiful  and  affectionate  to  me  in  an  un- 
common degree,)  I  do  not  conader  that  she  has  expe- 
rience or  perhaps  steadiness  of  conduct  enough  to  form 
another  young  mind.  The  hours  of  greatest  danger  to 
young  people  are  those  of  retirement,  when  they  open 
their  hearts  to  each  other,  and  betray  all  the  weaknesses 
and  follies  of  their  nature,  strengthening  by  indiscreet 
communications  every  evil  inclination,  and  perpetuating 
every  foolish  thought.  Were  my  daughter  twenty-eight 
inst^  of  eighteen,  I  might  perhaps  deliberate  on  a  sub- 
ject, on  which  I  have  now  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
my  mind  is  entirely  made  up." 

Poor  Mrs.  Kitty  was  obliged  to  submit,  knowing  that 
she  had  not  power  either  to  dispute  with  Mrs.  Garston, 
or  to  persuade  her  mother  to  remove  Constantia.  She 
therefore  gave  up  this  af&ir,  and  proceeded  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  certain  other  lesser  matters,  in  which  she 
found  Mrs.  Garston  more  complying.  For  this  excellent 
lady,  as  I  before  observed,  was  willing  to  please  Con- 
•stantia's  friends  in  every  point  which  did  not  afifect  the 
real  good  of  the  young  person  herself. 

During  this  conversation,  however,  it  was  not  difficult 
for  Mrs.  Garston  to  discover  what  had  becai  the  leading 
error  in  Constantia's  education ;  namely,  that  she  had 
been  made  of  too  much  consequence  in  her  own  eyes, 
whereby  that  self-love,  which  is' inherent  in  our  flfll^i 
race,  had  been  sd  fostered  as  to  produce  aU  its  natural 
fruits. 
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We  will  pass  over  the  few  following  da3r8  which  Mrs. 
Kitty  and  Constantia's  uncle  spent  with  Mrs.  Grarston, 
and  proceed  to  the  period  when  Constantia  was  left  alone 
with  her  new  friends. 

Constantia  had  slept  with  her  aunt  since  their  arrival, 
and  had  flattered  herself  that  she  should  be  sQlowed  the 
use  of  the  same  apartment  after  her  departure :  when, 
therefore,  she  heard  thiat  her  trunks  were  to  be  removed 
to  Mrs.  Oarston's  room,  where  a  small  bed  was  prepared 
for  her,  she  betrayied  a  feeling  of  dissatjs^tion,  which 
Mrs.  Garston  made  a  point  of  passing  by  without  notice. 
However,  after  thislitUe  discomfiture,  the  evening  passed 
off  smootnly,  Constantia  appearing  good  humoured,  and 
willing  to  please,  for  she  had  a  great  deal  of  that  kind 
of  civUity  which  those  persons  who  are  in  fact  the  least 
inclined  to  make  sacrifices  to  others  not  unfirequently 
employ  in  order  to  serve  themselves — a  kind  of  com- 
pliance which  ofi;en  passes  for  real  good-nature  and  self- 
denial  with  those  who  do  not  look  deep  into  character;  and 
which  often  leads  persons  to  hope  for  acts  of  disinterested 
friendship  from  those  who  have  not  the  least  inclination 
to  lay  themselves  out  for  the  good  of  others. 

In  judging  whether  a  character  is  such  a  one  whose 
self-denial  may  be  confided  in,  we  must  not  form  our  es- 
timate by  mere  acts  of  politeness  or  courtesy  among 
equals,  or  even  by  single  and  solitary  instances  of  cha- 
rity and  kindness  to  inferiors :  but  we  must  look  for 
long  courses  of  action  in  doing  good,  through  evil  re- 
report  and  good  report,  without  recompense  or  reward. 

But  to  return  to  my  story.  Mrs.  Garston,  who  was  at 
tentively  studying  the  character  of  Constantia,  was  not 
deceived  or  thrown  out  of  the  opinion  which  she  had 
formed  by  tSie  apparent  sweetness  of  her  manner  this 
evening.  She  imagined  her  character  to  be  a  selfish  one, 
and  knew  that,  if  she  was  to  be  the  means,  under  God, 
of  doing  her  any  good,  she  must  discover  her'besetting 
sin,  and  strike  at  the  root  of  that  sin.  She  did  not  at- 
tempt, during  the  first  day,  to  examine  into  Constan- 
tia's  acquirements,  but  sdiowed  the  time  to  pass  as 
quietly  as  possible ;  she  and  her  daughter  being  engaged 
tu  their  usual  employments  while  Constantia  occupied 
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herself  in  that  same  desultory  maimer  to  which  she  had 
been  accustomed  at  home. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday.  Mrs.  Garston  and  her  fii- 
mily,  of  course,  attended  divine  service,  when  they  had 
opportimity  of  hearing  a  truly  excellent  sermon.  They 
spent  the  aitemoon  in  visiting  some  poor  sick  persons 
with  whom  Mrs.  Crarston  conversed  on  religious  sub 
-  ects ;  and  in  the  evening,  after  tea,  the  femily  met  to 
read  and  pray.  When  the  servants,  who  had  assembled 
in  the  parlour  for  this  purpose,  were  dismissed,  Mrs. 
Garston  began  to  speak  with  her  daughter  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  sermon;  and  Constantia  took  this  occasion, 
by  the  remarks  which  she  made,  to  let  Mrs.  Grarston  see 
that,  as  fjBur  as  head-knowledge  went,  she  was  not  an  en- 
tire novice  in  religious  matters.  Her  remarks  were 
acute,  and  such  as  would  have  led  a  person  whose  in- 
sight into  character  was  less  deep  than  Mrs.  Garston's, 
to  set  her  down  (considering  her  age  and  the  company 
she  had  kept)  as  one  possessing  more  knowledge  than 
might  have  been  expected.  But  Mrs.  Grarston  formed 
no  agreeable  conclusion  from  this  circumstance.  She 
had  seen  much  of  young  people  brought  up  in  situa- 
tions in  which  they  had  enjoyed  opportunities  of  hear- 
ing religious  matters  discussed,  and  she  had  been  taught, 
by  experience,  that  it  was  a  common  and  fatal  error 
among  such,  to  suppose  that  they  were  advanced  Chris- 
tians, because  they  could  talk,  and  perhaps  write  fluent- 
ly on  the  subject  of  religion  5  when,  in  fact,  they  had 
not  taken  a  single  step  in  the  way  to  Zion.  Mrs.  Gars- 
ton also  knew  that  in  polished  society,  where  every  fa- 
cility is  given  to  the  acquirement  01  knowledge,  and 
where  teachers  are  required  to  produce  fruit,  as  it  were, 
in  seed-time,  not  waiting  for  the  due  time  of  harvest, 
there  is  much  danger,  not  only  in  religious  aflEairs,  but 
in  things  of  less  consequencCj  of  forcing  young  minds 
prematurely,  and  thereby  leadmg  them  to  form  a  wrong 
conception  of  their  own  acquisitions. 

Having  had  her  mind  long  employed  on  these  sub- 
jects, Mrs.  Garston,  in  the  management  of  young  people, 
particularly  in  the  great  point  of  religion,  always  aimed 
at  bringing  their  principles  to  the  test ;  and  never  would 
sufier  them  to  rest  in  a  calm  and  untried  assurance  that 
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they  were  in  the  right  way,  or  had  acquired  any  Chris- 
tian grace,  of  which  they  had  no  further  evidence,  per- 
haps, than  that  of  talking  fluently  respecting  it 

In  pursuance  of  this  her  general  system,  ^e  determin- 
ed to  bring  Constantia's  religion,  as  soon  as  possible,  to 
the  proof;  and  in  order  without  difficulty  to  introduce 
the  subject  she  wished  to  converse  upon,  she  requested 
her  daughter  to  bring  Gilpin's  edition  ot  the  TVie  Pit- 
grimes  Progress^  observing  that  it  was  a  book  she 
much  loved,  and  which  she  wished  to  go  through  again 
with  her  yoimg  people  on  a  Sunday  evening. 

The  book  was  produced  and  begun ;  and  Constantia, 
avaihng  herself  of  a  pause  in  the  reading,  took  the  op- 
portunity of  letting  Mrs.  Garston  know  that  she  had 
often  read  it,  and  could  give  an  account  of  every  part 
of  it. 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear,"  said  Mrs.  Garston,  "  that  your 
studies  have  been  so  well  directed.  Miss  Constantia, 
and  as  you  know  the  value  of  the  book,  you  will  have 
additional  pleasure  in  hearing  it  again:  but  probably 
you  have  never  read  it  with  the  view  in  reference  to 
which  I  have  now  selected  it.  7%c  PilgrivVs  Pro- ' 
gress  must  not  be  considered  as  a  mere  allegory  or 
pleasing  story,  but  as  a  mirror,  in  which  every  Christian, 
or  every  one  aesiring  to  be  a  Christian,  may  see  his  own 
case.  When  I  read  this  book,  I  often  stop  to  consider. 
Where  in  the  course  of  this  Christian  progress  am  1 1 
Is  my  situation  a  safe  one  ?  have  I  escap^  such  and 
such  snares  1  have  I  reached  such  and  such  stages  in 
my  way  to  the  Celestial  City?  have  I  ever  been  in  the 
right  way  ?  or  am  I  at  this  time  a  wanderer  from  it  ?  I 
would  now  have  you,  my  dear  young  friend,"  continued 
Mrs.  Garston,  "  after  reading  Ihis  book,  to  ask  yourself 
this  question — ^In  what  part  of  the  pilgrim's  course  do  I 
find  myself  at  this  day?" 

"  I  am  afraid,  not  in  a  very  good  place,"  answered  Con- 
stantia, half  laughmg. 

Mrs.  Garston  and  her  daughter  looked  seriously,  but 
their  gravity  had  no  power  to  check  the  rising  levity  of 
Constantia:  for  this  young  creature  was  at  this  time  pre- 
eisely  in  that  state  of  mind,  which  rendered  it  of  very  lit 
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Je  consequence  to  her  whether  she  were  considered  aa 
an  object  of  praise  or  blame,  so  as  she  might  but  be 
brought  forward  into  notice.  For  excessive  vanity  is 
above  aJl  minor  considerations,  and  is  capable  of  deriving 
nourishment  from  every  thing  except  that  kind  of  ne 
gleet  which  is  evidently  unstudied. 

But  to  return  to  Constantia,  who,  unawed  by  the  grave 
looks  of  her  companions,  continued  to  smile  and  repeat 
her  remark— "I  am  afraid  I  am  not  in  a  good  place,  at 
least  not  a  very  good  one:"  adding, "  What  do  you  think 
of  the  town  of  Vanity,  Miss  Garston;  do  you  think  that 
situation  will  suit  me  ?" 

"  I  certainly  think,"  replied  Mrs.  Garston,  "  that  you 
have  not  made  your  escape  from  that  place  of  trial,  Miss 
Constantia,  or  you  would  not  speak  with  so  much  levity 
on  such  important  subjects.  But  I  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  you  have  entered  it  as  a  pilgrim  and  stran- 
ger upon  earth,  or  that  you  feel  and  loathe  its  vanities, 
with  a  real  desire  to  be  set  free  from  them:  this  I  cannot 
as  yet  think.  There  is  much,  very  much,  for  the  Chris- 
tian to  pass  through  before  he  arrives  at  this  state.  Re- 
member that  the  City  of  Destruction  is  the  birth-place 
ahd  dwelling-place  of  every  child  of  Adam,  and  that  con- 
viction of  sin  is  the  first  evidence  which  the  sinner  gives 
of  his  conversion.  For  this  therefore  we  must  examine 
ourselves,  and  seriously  inquire — Have  we  as  yet  felt  the 
burden  of  our  sins  ?  and  is  it  a  sore  burden  too  heavy 
for  us  to  bear  7^^    (Psalm  Ixxxviii;  4.) 

Constantia  looked  a  little  confused;  but,  recovering 
immediately,  she  said,  "  I  know  that  I  am  a  sinner." 

"  You  know  that  you  must  confess  yourself  to  be  a 
sinner,"  replied  Mrs.  Garston, "  and  you  have  been  taught 
to  do  so,  as  it  were  by  rote:  but  the  diflference  is  very 
great  between  a  mere  languid  assent  to  any  doctrine,  and 
a  strong  sense  or  feeling  of  it.  For  instance :  I  now  see 
a  man  walking  on  the  other  side  of  the  garden  rails.  My 
reason  tells  me,  and  my  knowledge  of  the  state  of  man- 
kind on  earth  leads  me  at  once  to  believe,  without  doubt 
or  hesitation,  that  yonder  man  is  a  sinner.  But  this  bare 
assurance,  although  strong  enough  hot  to  admit  of  being 
controverted,  excites  in  me  no  feelings  of  horror  at  the 
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State  of  that  indiTidual.  I  do  not  shudder  at  Mb  sinful- 
ness 5 1  do  not  loathe  his  depravity ;  nor  is  any  particular 
anxiety  excited  in  me  to  procure  him  relief." 

"  No,"  said  Constantia,  "  because  you  know  nothing 
more  of  him  but  that,  as  he  is  a  man,  he  must  be  a  sin- 
ner." 

"Well,  but,"  said  Mrs.  Garston,  "suppose  any  one 
should  tell  me,  in  general  terms,  that  the  man  was  a  bad 
father,  a  bad  husband,  a  thie^  a  liar,  a  man  in  short  who 
lived  in  the  breach  of  all  God's  commandments:  what 
then  would  my  feelings  towards  him  be  ?  Would  they 
be  the  same  as  they  now  are?" 

"  No,"  said  Constantia,  "assuredly  not :  you  would  feel 
what  you  now  do  not — ^you  would  look  at  him  with  dread 
and  dislike." 

"  Well,"  said  Mrs.  GJarston,  "we  will  fiirther  add, sup- 
pose my  informer  were  to  enter  into  the  particulars  of 
this  man's  character  as  far  as  the  human  eye  can  see  it, 
explaining  to  me  how  he  used  his  wife,  how  he  injured 
his  children,  how  he  indulged  himself,  what  gross  lan- 
guage he  used,  with  pther  minute  and  hateful  particulars 
of  his  conduct ;  how  would  my  feelings  towards  him  then 
be  excited  ?" 

"Of  course,"  replied  Constantia,  "your  disgust  and 
horror  would  be  greatly  increased ;  the  very  name  of  the 
man  would  become  odious  to  you."  ' 

"  We  will  now  go  one  step  further,"  said  Mrs.  Garston. 
"Suppose  it  were  possible  that  all  the  secret  motions  of 
sin,  the  horrible  and  unclean  thoughts  and  propensities 
of  this  sinner's  heart,  without  cloak  or  disguise,  could  be 
laid  open  and  spread  before  me ;  what  effect  would  all  this 
produce  upon  my  feelings  ?" 

"  O,"  said  Constantia,  "  why  you  would  hate  and  loathe 
the  man  more  than  a  serpent" 

"Do  you  not  now  perceive,"  replied  Mrs.  Garston, _ 
"that,  between  a  bare  assent  to  the  general  idea  that" 
such  a  one  is  a  sinner  and  a  particular  acquaintance  with 
his  corruptions,  there  is  a  prodigious  difference'?  The 
one  excites  no  distinct  feeling ;  it  is  a  mere  assent  to  a 
general  proposition:  the  other  produces  a  strong  and 
lively  emotion,  which,  if  not  tempered  by  Christian 
charity,  would  lead  one  to  wish  that  society  could  be  freed 
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firom  the  pestilential  presence  of  such  a  being.  But  ttiin 
gling  with  these  feelings  of  disgust  that  Christian  charity 
which  cannot  but  desire  that  no  soul  should  be  lost; 
what  sort  of  emotions  would  then  be  excited  towards 
the  man?" 

"  Why,"  replied.  Constantia, "  Christian  charity  would, 
of  course  1^  you  to  do  what  you  could  for  the  refer- 
mation  of  the  man." 

"If  the  man,"  replied  Mrs.  Garston,  "  were  not  only 
unconnected  with  'me,  but  an  absolute  stranger  to  me,  I 
should  perhaps  be  satisfied  with  a  feeble  effort  to  do  some- 
thing for  him :  I  might  use  such  means  for  his  help  as 
immediately  presented  themselves,  such  as  sending  nim 
a  book,  speaking  in  his  behalf  to  the  minister  of  the  parish, 
&c.  &c. :  and  if  I  did  not  succeed  in  my  endeavours,  I 
should'probably  sit  down  contented,  and  think  no  more 
about  him.  For  such  is  the  narrowness  of  the  most  en- 
larged human  mind,  and  so  bounded  are  our  powers, 
that  the  best  of  us  is  disposed  to  make  but  very  slight  ex- 
ertions in  such  cases.  But  supj^se  I  were  to  discover 
that  this  man— this  great  sinner—^was  a  beloved  brother 
or  son,  reared  in  my  arms,  and  dear  to  my  heart  as  my 
own  flesh  and  blood;  what  then  would  be  my  feelings 
and  my  conduct?" 

"Why,"  said  Constantia,  "you. would  pray  for  him, 
shed  tears  for  him,  talk  to  hijoa,  read  to  him,  entreat  others 
to  do  the  same,  and  spend  youv-money  for  him;  in  short, 
you  would  leave  nothing  undone  to  bring  him  inio  the 
right  way." 

"And  now,"  said  Mrs.  Garston,  "to  go  one  sin  fur- 
ther, and  I  have  done.  Were  you  brought  to  the  convic- 
tion that  this  great  sinner  was  not  a  brother,  a  husband, 
or  a  son,  but  your  own  self^  and  that  you  yourself  were 
in  the  road  to  everlasting  destruction;  what  would  yoiur 
feelmgsthenbe?  Very  different,  I  imagine,  Constantia, 
to  what  they  were  when,  with  a  countenance  totally  un- 
moved,-you  just  now  asserted  that  you  knew  yourself 
to  be  a  sinner." 

Constantia  made  no  answer,  and  Mrs.  Garston  added. 
"  If  you  have  not  yet  felt  conviction  of  sin,  you  cannot 
have  seen  the  need  of  a  Saviour :  we  may  therefore  ven- 
ture to  say,  that  although  you  may  be  enabled  to  speak 
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fiomefhing  on  religiotus  subjects,  from  having  frequently 
heard  such  matters  discussed ;  it  is  nevertheless  very  cer- 
tain that  you  have  not  even  begun  your  Christian  course. 
Therefore  let  me  entreat  you,  my  beloved  child,  not  to 
deceive  yourself  and  never  to  speak  further  on  these  im- 
portant points,  than  your  experience  will  enable  you  to 
do." 

Here  Mrs.  Grarston  broke  off  the  conversation,  and 
Constantia  sat  awhile  meditating  on  what  she  had  heard, 
which  Mrs.  Garston  was  not  displeased  to  observe. 

The  next  morning  after  breakfast,  Miss  Garston  being 
set  down  to  her  usual  employments,  Mrs.  Garston  called 
for  Constantia's  books,  and  examined  her  with  respect 
to  her  acquirements.  She  found  that  her  mind  was  far 
from  being  uncultivated,  for  indeed  it  was  not  easy  for 
the  giddiest  and  most  selfish  of  young  persons  to  live 
many  years  with  such  a  woman  as  Honoria,  without  ac- 
quiring some  refined  and  elegant  ideas,  unless  in  case  of 
such  natural  incapacity,  as  could  by  no  means  be  imputed 
to  Constantia. 

Mrs.  Garston,  however,  perceived  that  Constantia  had 
no  habits  of  application,  and  that  there  was  a  degree  of 
carelessness  and  absence  about  her,  which  could  proceed 
only  from  a  mind  in  great  disorder.  Having,  however, 
as  far  as  she  could  i/i  so  short  a  time,  measured  the  abili- 
ties and  powers  of  Constantia,  making  every  allowance 
for  bad  habits  long  indulged,  Mrs.  Garston  set  her  young 
pupil  certain  tasks,  which  she  informed  her  were  to  be 

gunctually  executed  before  the  next  day's  dinner  hour. 
Irs.  C^rston  then  occupied  herself  wiui  the  affairs  of 
her  Vp^  ^OT  some  hours.  After  which,  they  all  walked 
ouV^euier,  till  dinner-time;  making,  as  usual,  their 
hours  of  exercise  profitable  to  some  poor  family.  TTie 
evening  was,  according  to  custom,  spent  in  reading, 
music,  and  needle-work.  Thus  passed  the  day  5  durmg 
which.  Miss  Garston  more  than  once  privately  reminded 
Constantia  of  her  allotted  tasks:  advising  her  to  employ 
a  due  portion  of  her  time  in  accomplishing  them,  and 
assuring  her  that  her  mother  ,would  certafiily  require 
them  to  be  perfected. 

Constantia,  however,  took  no  notice  of  these  hints: 
for,  to  say  the  truth,  she  had  from  the  first,  determined 
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not  tc  perform  these  tasks,  being  resolved  not  to  be 
treated  by  Mrs.  Garston  as  an  uneducated  child.  All 
this  time,  however,  even  after  she  had  formed  this  de- 
termination, her  wnole  manner  was  cheerful  and  oblig- 
ing in  the  extreme.  For  Constantia,  in  common  with 
many  other  obstinate  young  people,  whenever  she  had 
a  particular  point  to  carry,  on  which  she  had  set  her 
mind,  was  always  remarkably  obliging  on  every  other 
occasion ;  very  full  of  professions ;  very  attentive,  and 
very  agreeable :  by  which  means  she  had  often  succeed- 
ed in  obtaining  a  victory  over  her  aunts,  which  even 
with  them  she  would  certainly  have  failed  to  do,  had  she 
allowed  her  general  carriage  at  those  times  to  appear 
offensive. 

Thus  the  evening  and  morning  hours  passed  smoothly 
away,  till  breakfast  was  prepared :  and  during  this  re- 
past, Constantia  took  occasion  to  mention  the  Sunday 
evening's  conversation  in  a  manner  which  might  have 
led  any  one,  judging  of  youiig  people  by  words,  ra- 
ther than  by  actions,  to  suppose  that  it  had  made  a 
most  salutary  impression  upon  her  mind.  But  break- 
fest  being  finished  and  Miss  Grarston  settled  busily  to  her 
studies,  the  time  of  trial  cime  on.  Mrs.  Garston  called 
for  Constantia's  books.  But  on  their  being  produced,  it 
was  found  that  the  young  lady  had  not  done  one  smgle 
thing  required  of  her.  Mrs.  Garston  did  not  put  herself 
into  any  agitation,  but  said,  "  Constantia,  I  am  now  go- 
ing to  settle  some  of  my  family  concerns,  and  shall  hear 
you  again  before  dinner-time;  when  I  hope  you  will 
have  &iished  what  I  require ;  otherwise,  you  wHl  have 
no  dinner." 

Constantia  looked  insolently  at  Mrs.  Garston,  but  said 
nothing,  and  the  old  lady  left  the  room.  As  soon  as  she 
was  gone,  Constantia  carried  her  books  to  the  sofa,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room,  and  taking  some  trifles  out  of  her 
pocket,  began  to  amose  herself  with  them. 

After  awhile.  Miss  Garston,  looking  up  from  her  em- 
ployments, and  seeing  what  the  young  lady  was  about, 
very  kindly  entreated  hef  to  perform  her  tasks,  assuring 
her  that  her  mother  would  be  obeyed. 

Constantia  took  no  notice  of  what  Miss  Garston  said 
about  the  tasks,  but  with  affected  carelessness  and  good 
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kimiotir  replied,  "  Dear  Miss  Garston,  I  have  been  think- 
ing of  the  poor  people  we  were  calling  upon  yesterday, 
and  wish  you  would  let  me  help  you  to  work  for  them 
this  evening.  You  remarked  that  the  old  woman  in  the 
thatched  cottage  wanted  a  warm  petticoat  against  wihter: 
I  have  been  reckoning  my  money,  and  think  I  should 
like  to  buy  her  one.    How  much  would  it  come  to  ?" 

"  We  will  talk  of  this  in  the  evening,  my  dear  Con- 
stantia,'.'  said  Miss  Garston ;  "  at  present,  you  must  learn 
your  tasks."  Miss  Garston  now  again  returned  to  her 
own  employments,  and  Constantia  remained  silent  a  few 
minutes.  At  length  she  said, "  How  I  should  like  to  sleep 
with  you !  I  think  you  would  teach  me  so  many  good 
things.  I  don't  like  to  talk  to  your  mamma  at  mght ;  I 
am  afraid  of  disturbing  her ;  but  I  should  not  have  that 
fear  with  you ;  and  I  could  love  you  so  dearly,  my  sweei 
Miss  Garston,  so  very  dearly !  Only  you  are  so  much 
better  than  I  am,  that  I  am  almost  afraid  you  must  des 
pise  me." 

"  We  ought  not  to  allow  ourselves  to  jdesire  any  thing 
which  my  mother  judges  to  be  improper  for  us,  Con- 
stantia," returned  Miss  Garston  seriously,  yet  secretly 
without  anyregret  at  not  being  so  intimately  associate 
with  Constantia,  as  that  young  lady  seemed  to  wish. 

It  happened  to  be  a  rainy  day,  therefore  there  was  no 
walk  proposed ;  so  that  Constantia  had  the  whole  morn- 
ing for  the  execution  of  her  tasks.  But,  as  I  before  said, 
she  was  determined  not  to  execute  them.  When  the 
servant  came  in  to  lay  the  cloth  for  dinner,  Mrs.  Garston 
tried  Constantia  again;  but  discovering  what  was  the 
true  state  of  the  case,  and  Constantia  not  heins  able,  or 
not  choosing  to  repeat  one  word  of  her  tasks,  sne  calm- 
ly desired  her  to  return  to  her  books ;  expressing  a  hope 
that  the  tasks  would  be  finished  before  tea. 

Dinner  was  now  brought  in,  to  which  Mrs.  Garston 
and  her  daughter  sat  down  alone :  after  which,  they  en- 
gaged themselves  in  their  usual  occupations.  Music  em* 
ployed  an  hour  or  more,  the  mother  and  daughter  play- 
ing together ;  and  then  a  large  basket  was  brought  down 
containing  articles  to  be  cut  out  for  the  poor,  about 
which  they  both  busied  themselves  in  contriving  things 
nor  the  best.    In  •this  employment  Miss  Garston  dis* 
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played  all  that  vivacity  natural  to  young  people,  and 
which  is  exceedingly  lovely  when  rightly  directed. 
Thus  the  time  passed  till  tea  was  ready ;  when  a  pious 
lady  of  the  neighbourhood  arriving  in  cloak  and  paJttenii^ 
she  was  requested  to  take  tea  with  them,  and  assist  in 
executing  some  of  tiie  work.  In  the  mean  time  Con- 
stantia  remained  totally  unregarded,  till  Miss  Garston 
sat  down  to  make  tea ;  when  Mrs.  Garston  going  up  to  the 
end  of  the  room  where  the  young  lady  still  sat,  once 
more  made  trial  of  her  competency.  But  Constantia, 
who  supposed  that  Mrs.  Garston  would  hardly  think  of 
persevering  in  her  plan  of  punishment  before  a  stranger, 
was  more  than  ever  determined  to  carry  her  point,-  al- 
though she  was  very  hungry,  and  longed  much  for  a  sUce 
of  the  nice  loaf  which  was  just  set  upon  the  tabla  She 
expected  that  Mrs.  Garston  would  have  said  to  her, "  You 
shall  have  your  tea  now,  Constantia,  and  try  again  af- 
terward." No  offer  of  the  kind  however  being  made, 
and  Mrs.  Garston  going  back  calmly  to  the  table, 
she  could  support  her  apparent  equanimity  no  longer, 
but  burst  into  tears.  The  party  notwithstanding  were 
immediately  so  engaged  with  their  tea  and  their  needle^ 
work,  that  no  one  seemed  to  notice  her.  At  length  the 
tea-things  being  removed,  Constantia  began  to  tlunk,  as 
no  one  regarded  her,  it  might  be  as  well  for  her  to  give 
up  a  plan  of  resistance  which  only  brought  trouble  upon 
herself,  without  appearing  in  the  least  to  disturb  the 
tranquillity  of  any  other  person.  She  therefore  appUed 
herself  closely  to  her  tasks ;  and  having  accomplished 
them  in  less  than  an  hour,  she  brought  diem  up  to  Mrs. 
Crarston,  who  listened  to  her  repetitions  without  any 
comment,  and  then  calmly  pointing  out  what  she  ex- 
pected should  be  prepared  for  the  next  day,  she  went  on 
with  her  work  and  conversation. 

Constantia  had  expected  that  as  soon  as  these  formida- 
We  tasks  were  completed,  such  a  scene  would  follow  as 
might  amply  compensate  her  previous  sufferings.  She 
expected  to  be  embraced,  caressed,  and  congratulated  5 
and  that  every  servant  in  the  house  would  be  put  in  mo* 
tion  to  provide  her  some  refreshments.  But  none  of 
these  consequences  ensued :  no  bell  was  rung,  no  ser- 
vant called,  nor  the  least  emotion  ^r  bustle  excited. 
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Constantia  sat  awhile  very  patiently:  at  length  she  said 
in  a  whisper,  "  May  I  not  have  something  to  eat?** 

"  The  servants  are  now  sitting  down  to  their  evening 
work,"  replied  Mrs.  Garston  5  "  they  cannot  be  disturbed ; 
you  must  wait  till  supper-time." 

Constantia  looked  mortified,  and  shed  tears :  but  as  no 
one  seemed  to  notice  her,  she  was  obliged  to  bear  her 
hunger  till  supper-time;  privately  resolving  that  she 
would  not  again  expose  herself  to  the  like  mortification. 
Nor  did  she  ever  from  that  time  openly  set  her  will  in  op- 
position to  that  of  Mrs.  Garston :  for  though  she  frequently, 
and  for  short  intervals,  showed  a  rebellious  disposition ; 
yet  it  was  evident  that  her  resistance  to  the  authority  of 
Mrs.  Garston  became  weaker,  and  her  fits  of  obstinacy 
shorter  and  less  determined.  She  soon  lost  in  a  great 
measure  her  carelessness  and  abstractedness,  and  seemed 
better  able  to  command  her  attention  to  what  she  was 
about.  In  consequence  of  which,  her  improvement  in 
every  branch  of  learning  became  proportionably  rapid : 
in  addition  to  this,  she  l^gan  to  take  an  interest  in  what 
passed  about  her,  which  gave  her  a  much  more  amiable 
and  intelligent  appearance  than  formerly. 

Mrs.  Garston  endeavoured  to  draw  her  more  and  more 
out  of  herself  by  supplying  her  with  constant  employ- 
ment, leaving  her  seldom  alone,  and  frequently  rousing 
her  to  mental  exertion  by  some  interesting  question, 
whenever  she  was  sinking  into  her  old  habits  of  self-in- 
dulgence in  thought,  the  symptoms  of  which  this  pene 
trating  woman  could  instantly  distinguish. 

Thus  Constantia's  habits  were  daily  improving,  though 
Mrs.  Garston  had  not  as  yet  any  reason  to  suppose  that 
a  radical  or  vital  change  of  heart  had  taken  place  in  her. 
She  knew,  however,  that  this  was  a  work  quite  above 
her  power,  and  that  she  must  humbly  wait  the  operation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  bring  it  about 

Constantia  had  been  eight  months  or  more  with  Mrs. 
Garston,  when  a  petition  arrived,  requestmg  that  she 
might  be  permittea  to  spend  the  Midsummer  holidays 
at  home  with  her  grandmother,  the  younger  ladies  be- 
ing about  to  make  an  excursion  for  some  months  to  the 

In  answer  to  this  request,  Mrs.  Garston  proposed  that, 
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Instead  of  Constantia's  going  home,  the  old  la^  should 
come  and  spend  the  simmier.  months  with  he  grand- 
daughter in  Berkshire.  And  in  order  to  tempt  her  to  un- 
dertake this  journey,  (which  it  was  well  understood 
would  be  deemed  by  her  a  very  perilous  concern,)  Mrs. 
Garston  assured  her  that  she  should  have  a  convenient 
bed*room,  adjoining  to  a  small  drawing-roonij  of  which 
she  was  to  have  the  sole  command ;  and  that  she  should 
only  join  the  family  when  she  felt  herself  disposed  so  to 
do.  She  also  described  their  quiet  way  of  living  ;  her 
neat  garden  abounding  with  a  variety  of  fragrant  flow- 
ers ^  5ie  contiguous  b^ch  woods;  and  the  Gothic  tower 
of  the  church — all  of  which  were  to  be  seen  from  the 
room  of  which  she  requested  her  to  take  possession. 
And  as  Honoria  had  been  used  to  a  carriage,  Mrs.  Gars- 
ton  promised  to  provide  her  with  a  garden-chair,  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  her  to  the  church,  and  taking  her 
occasionally  to  visit  Uie  many  neat  cottages  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. She  likewise  informed  her,  that  she  should 
have  accommodation  for  the  old  servant  who  always  at- 
tended her. 

When  the  old  lady  received  this  invitation,  she  ex- 
pressed great  pleasure,  and,  to  the  surprise  of  her  daugh- 
ters, declared  her  intention  of  accepting  it. 

Mrs.  Garston's  little  circle  was  filled  with  joy,  when 
they  heard  that  Honoria  was  preparing  for  the  journey. 
Constantia  showed  more  warmth  of  feeling  on  this  oc- 
casion than  she  had  ever  testified  in  her  life  before ;  and 
Vhen  Mrs.  Garston  told  her  that  she  should  trust  to  her 
to  prepare  every  thing  for  her  grandmamma  in  the  same 
way  she  was  accustomed  to  have  them  at  home,  she 
really  exerted  herself  on  the  occasion,  and,  in  the  effort, 
seemed  wholly  to  have  forgotten  self. 

As  soon  as  the  month  of  May  was  over,  and  the  coun- 
try fully  dressed  in  its  summer-garments,  the"  old  lady 
sent  to  give  notice  of  her  speedy  arrival.  Constantia 
was  busy  for  several  days  in  her  preparations,  which 
she  finished  by  removing  into  the  window  of  the  little 
drawing-room  some  beautiful  geraniums  in  flower,  and 
placing  a  large  Bible  upon  the  table. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  appointed  day,  the  old  lady  ar- 
rived, having  slept  two  niglits  on  the  road.    She  seemed 
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much,  affected  at  the  sight  of  her  granddaughter,  much 
grown,  greatly  improved,  and  exhibiting  every  expres- 
sion of  s^ectionate  regard.  She  was  delighted  with  Mrs. 
Garston  and  her  daughter,  her  neat  house,  its  pretty  si- 
tuation, the  beech  wood,  the  Gothic  tower,  together  with 
the  preparations  made  for  her  comfort  Neither  was 
Mrs.  Garston  less  pleased  with  Honoria  than  the  old  lady 
was  with  her  and  with  all  about  her.  She  however 
soon  perceived  that  her  respectable  visitant  wanted  those 
clear,  simple,  and  cheerful  views  of  religion  which 
might  have  been  wished ;  and  as  it  was  very  apparent 
that  the  old  lady's  term  of  existence  in  this  world  would 
probably  not  be  very  long,  she  determined,  with  God's 
help,  to  avail  herself  of  the  occasion  now  offered  to  set 
before  her  brighter  and  clearer  views  of  the  scriptural 
scheme  of  man's  salvation.  And  as  an  assistant  to  her 
in  this  charitable  work,  she  requested  the  pious  rector 
of  the  parish  frequently  to  visit  her  family  during  the 
time  of  the  old  lady's  residence  in  it :  and  in  this  good 
man  she  found  a  powerful  auxiliary,  while  his  frequent 
appearance  at  their  tea-table  added  much  to  the  Interest 
of  their  little  society. 

The  old  lady  being  soon  established  in  her  new  apart- 
ments^ found  herself  extremely  happy;  and  being  press- 
ed by  Mrs.  Garston,  consented  to  be  her  inmate  diuring 
all  the  summer  months. 

And  now  Constantia  reaUy  began  to  appear  in  an 
amiable  point  of  view.  Her  attentions  to  her  grandmo- 
ther were  not  only  singularly  pleasing  in  themselves, 
but  extremely  soothing  to  the  old  lady,  whose  gratitude 
to  Mrs.  Garston  for  this  improvement  in  her  beloved 
grandchild  was  without  bounds.  Honoria  took  many 
an  airing  in  her  garden  chair,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Garston,  her  daughter,  and  Constantia,  who  walked  by 
her  side.  She  founds  sacred  pleasure  in  the  daily  p^ 
rusal  of  her  Bible,  and  hearkened  with  increasing  inter- 
est to  the  religious  conversation  which  passed  in  the  fa- 
mily ;  tiU,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  her  mind  became 
settled  with  regard  to  many  important  points  in  which 
she  had  hitherto  been  wavering  and  uncertain.  She  be- 
gan also  at  the  same  time  to  contemplate  her  past  life  in 
a  new  point  of  view ;  perceiving  how  sinfully  she  had 
b2 
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awful  change  takes  place  which  my  advanced  age  leadA 
me  daily  to  look  for." 

The  next  morning,  Honoria  took  her  leave  of  the 
weeping  family,  and  every  thing  returned  into  its  usual 
routine  in  Mrs.  Garston's  house. 

During  the  winter  many  pious  and  afiectionate  letters 
were  received  from  Ilonoria:  but  in  the  spring,  when 
Mrs.  Garston  was  beginning  to  look  forward  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  her  summer  visiter,  and  Constantia  was 
watching  the  growth  of  certain  flowers,  with  a  hope  that 
they  might  adorn  her  grandmamma's  re-occupied  apart- 
ment— a  letter  arrived,  reporting  the  sudden  death  of  that 
respectable  lady.  Honoria's  departure  was  easy,  her 
mind  being  preserved  in  a  calm  and  resigned  state,  full 
of  humble  acquiescence  and  cheerful  hope,  which  sweetly 
tempered  the  anguish  of  her  body.  She  had  made  the 
same  request  to  her  daughters  as  she  had  done  to  Con- 
stantia and  Mrs.  Garston :  but  not  having  required  an 
actual  promise  from  them  that  they  would  not  remove 
Constantia  from  her  present  situation  tSl  she  had  attain- 
ed her  nineteenth  year,  it  did  not  appear  that  they 
thought  themselves  bound  to  submit  to  this  request,  but 
rather  judged  themselves  at  liberty  to  act  as  occasion 
might  dictate. 

Many  letters  passed  between  Constantia  and  her  elder 
aunt  in  the  course  of  the  sununer.  But  as  there  was 
much  family  business  to  arrange  during  these  months, 
no  hint  was  given  of  a  wish  to  see  her  before  the  Christ- 
mas holidays,  at  which  time  a  trusty  servant  was  sent  to 
conduct  her  home. 

On  this  occasion,  Mrs.  Garston,  her  daughter,  and  Con- 
stantia, separated  with  many  tears ;  while  Constantia  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  she  should  return  after  a  few  weeks. 
Mrs.  Garston  reminded  Constantia  of  her  grandmother's 
last  request :  to  which  she  answered,  that  she  wanted  not 
this  motive  to  make  her  wish  a  return  to  Mrs.  Garston's 
house.  "My  heart  is  with  you,"  said  Constantia:  "I 
have  been  happier  with  you  than  I  ever  was  in  any 
other  place,  and  I  shall  not  be  happy  till  I  meet  you 
again." 

Constantia  felt  what  she  said  at         ^ime,  and  Mrai 
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Garstoii  saw  no  reason  to  doubt  of  her  present  sincerity. 
But  she  knew  what  to  expect  from  this  young  person, 
when  she  should  be  again  placed  in  a  situation  where 
self  would  be  indulged,  and  advantage  again  given  to  the 
deceitful  lusts  of  the  flesh.  She  was  therefore  prepared 
for  whatever  might  happen,  and  accordingly  saw  her 
young  pupil  depart  not  without  feding  a  considerable 
depression  of  spirits.  She  retained,  however,  a  comfort- 
able assurance,  that  her  faithful  labours  for  Constantia's 
good  would  not  be  absolutely  lost ;  and  under  this  view 
she  quietly  resigned  her  charge  into  the  hands  of  God. 

Thus  Constantia  returned  home,  and  was  joyfully  re 
ceived  by  her  mother  and  aunts,  who  had  accumulated 
lor  her  an  infinity  of  indulgences,  which  were  not  allow- 
ed her,  nor  indeed  ever  thought  of  by  her,  while  living 
with  Mrs.  Garston. 

And  here  let  me  stop  to  point  out  the  evil  of  inspiring 
young  people  wkh  the  love  of  needless  and  every  way 
useless  possessions.  How  many  children  do  we  see 
laden  with  books  before  they  can  read ! — with  crayons 
and  pencils  before  they  have  an  idea  of  drawing ! — not 
to  mention  toys  and  trinkets  without  end !  Thus  do  pa- 
rents and  injudicious  friends  administer  to  the  lusts  of 
the  eye  and  the  pride  of  life,  exciting  an  endless  train  of 
wants  which  never  can  be  satisfied. 

But  to  return  to  Constantia.  The  indulgences  prepar- 
ed for  her  within  the  limits  of  her  own  family  were  the 
smallest  of  the  dangers  which  beset  *her  on  her  return 
home.  During  her  residence  with  Mrs.  Garston,  a  very 
important  change  had  taken  place  in  the  neighbourhood, 
which  I  shall  now  proceed  to  mention. 

Adjoining  to  the  estate  which  was  now,  by  the  death 
of  their  mother,  become  the  property  of  Mrs.  Kitty  and 
her  sisters,  lay  the  extensive  domain  of  a  certain  noble 

marquis,  whom  we  will  call  Lord  T .    In  {he  centre 

of  this  estate  stood  a  superb  mansion,  encircled  with 
groves  of  venerable  oak,  and  possessing  every  character 

of  old  magnificence.    The  history  of  Lord  T was, 

that  in  early  life  he  had  dipped  so  deeply  into  his  pro- 
perty, as  obliged  him  to  leave  the  country,  and  reside 
many  years  abroad ;  where,  by  adopting  a  plan  of  great 
comparative  economy,  he  had  so  far  retrieved  his  affairs 

2E2 
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as  enabled  him  to  return  to  England  during  the  oouiBe 
of  the  last  year. 

Hifi  long  residence  in  a  foreign  country  had  not,  how- 
ever, failed  to  produce  its  usual  ill  effects.  Being  much 
separated  from  persons  of  his  own  rank,  he  had  not  only 
acquired  a  love  of  low  company,  but  had  been  drawn  in 
to  marry  a  gay  dashing  Irish  widow,  whom  he  had  ac- 
cidentally met  with  at  an  assembly  in  Paris.  This  lady 
had  made  him  the  father  of  six  children,  viz.  three  sons, 
and  as  many  daughters,  all  of  whom  were  older  than 
Ck)nstantia.  Of  the  manners  and  conduct  of  these  young 
lords  and  ladies  I  shall  say  nothing,  leaving  them  to 
speak  for  themselves,  which  they  will  have  much  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  during  the  course  of  my  narrative.  I 
must  however  premise,  that  as  these  young  people  hatf 
been  educated  by  foreign  tutors  and  governesses  selected 
with  little  care,  we  must  not  consider  them  as  fair  spe- 
cimens of  persons  of  their  own  rank  in  general. 

During  ihe  absence  of  Lord  T ^  the  family-man- 
sion had  remained  untenanted,  the  houses  of  servants 
and  dependents  unset,  the  family-pew  at  church  imoc- 
cupied,  and  the  whole  parish  comparatively  deserted, 
excepting  by  the  family  of  Honoria  and  a  few  poor  peo- 
ple. A  very  different  state  of  things,  however,  succeed- 
ed immediately  upon  the  return  of  this  noble  family, 
which  happened  a  short  time  previous  to  the  death  of 
Honoria.  Bustle  and  confusion  now  took  place  through 
out  the  whole  parL^ :  every  house  now  found  a  tenant, 
and  every  workman  and  artificer  found  emplo3rment  in 
pulling  down*  old  things  and  replacing  them  with  new 
ones.  The  marchioness  having  been  much  in  Paris, 
thought  herself  in  consequence  a  person  of  taste :  and  as 
her  husband  did  not  consider  himself  in  circumstances 
sufficiently  affluent  to  keep  up  a  house  in  town,  she  was 
glad  to  indulge  her  love  of  pleasure  by  promoting  such 
second-rate  public  amusements  as  a  country  society 
could  supply.  She  accordingly  attended  and  gave  a 
brilliancy  to  all  the  assemblies,  the  race  and  assize  balls 
held  in  the  neighbouring  county  town ;  she  gave  dances 
at  her  own  house,  and  devised  a  varied  of  rural  amuse- 
ments in  the  park  and  on  the  lawn,  still  hoping  to  pro- 
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duc^  something  which  might  remind  her  of  the  ever- 
varying  glories  of  Beaujeu  and  Frescati. 

The  marchioness  had  been  accustomed,  during  the 
last  thirty  years  of  her  life,  to  exist  only  in  public;  and. 
to  do  her  justice,  she  possessed  precisely  that  state  oi 
spirits,  and  that  measure  of  understanding,  which  fitted 
her  to  appear  well  in  such  scenes.  Though  now  more 
than  fifty  years  of  age,  with  the  help  of  pearl-powder, 
rouge,  and  an  auburn  wig,  she  passed  well  in  full  dress 
and  by  can(Ue-light.  She  moved  gracefully,  had  much 
of  that  kind  of  wit  whiclL  consists  in  having  an  answer 
-ready  on  all  occasions,  and  suited  to  all  purposes,  except 
serious  ones :  and,  to  sum  up  aH,  she  was  what  some 
people  would  call  a  charming  woman ;  that  is,  though  a 
marchioness,  she  thought  it  worth  her  whfle,  when  she  had 
collected  a  certain  number  of  people  together  for  her  own 
amusement,  not  to  insult  them  with  dizain  and  coldness. 

Not  so  her  three  daughters ;  who,  without  having  any 
more  valuable  qualities  than  their  mother,  had  much  of 
that  cold,  supercilious  manner  which  is  now  so  conmion 
among  young  ladies  who  think  themselves  of  conse- 
quence, with  which  they  contrive  to  cheat  youth  of  all 
its  smiles  and  dimples,  and  to  anticipate  the  rigid  ap- 
pearance of  old  age  without  its  intelligence.    In  one 

word,  the  three  daughters  of  Lord  T were  never 

seen  to  smile,  unless  conversing  with  each  other,  with 
their  brothers,  or  with  some  other  young  persons  of  suf- 
ficient rank  to  l)e  admitted  into  their  coterie ;  on  which 
occasions  they  would  laugh  violently,  as  if  incapable  of 
restraining  themselves.  At  all  other  times,  they  pre- 
served an  invincible  gravity:  and  though  they  never  ab- 
sented themselves  from  their  mother's  parties,  they 
never  condescended  to  be  pleased  or  displeased  by  any 
thing  they  saw  or  heard  in  them;  but  wore  the  appear- 
ance of  persons  who  were  either  greatly  fatigued,  or  to- 
tally abstracted  from  the  present  scene. 

Of  the  sons,  the  eldest,  Lord  L ,  though  cold  and 

haughty,  was  commonly  polite ;  and  as  he  was  extremely 
handsome,  he  was  not  altogether  an  unpopular  character. 
The  education  of  this  young  man,  who  was  the  eldest 
of  the  family,  was  supposed  to  be  finished ;  and,  in  con- 
sequence, he  was  residing  at  home  with  his  father. 
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But  the  second  son,  Lord  Robert,. who  was  mtended 
for  the  church,  (a  very  valuable  living,  likely  soon  to  be 
vacant,  being  in  the  gift  of  his  father,)  was  still  belonging 
to  the  University,  into  which  he  had  been  entered  some 
time  before  the  rest  of  the  family  had  returned  to  Eng- 
land. This  second  sOn  was  less  of  the  gentleman  than 
his  brother,  a  sportsman,  and  affecting  to  despise  the  pro- 
fession into  which  he  was  about  to  enter. 

The  third  son.  Lord  WiUiam,  was  an  insipid  youth, 
who,  having  little  intellect,  was  a  servile  imitator  of  his 
more  sprightly  brother  Robert;  and,  in  consequence, 
when  he  repeated  his  brother's  profane  jests,  seemea 
even  to  want  the  poor  excuse  which  Robert  might  plead 
with  some  show  of  truth,  that  he  was  led  to  do  wrong 
by  his  excess  of  spirits. 

Upon  the  whole,  in  this  family,  the  old  marquis  him- 
self might  be  selected  as  the  best  of  the  set;  though  ttie 
long  habits  of  anxiety  about  money-matters,  indu^  by 
former  negligences  and  indiscretions,  had  undoubtedly 
in  some  degree  injured  that  high  sense  of  honour  res- 
pecting these  matters,  which  might  have  been  expected 
from  a  man  of  his  birth  and  appearance. 

I  have  now,  I  trust,  my  gentle  reader,  made  you  fully 
acquainted  with  the  new  society  into  which  I  am  about 
to  introduce  Constantia :  so  without  further  loss  of  time 
I  shall  proceed  with  my  story. 

It  might  reasonably  be  supposed,  that  persons  who 
had  always  lived  in  elegant  retirement,  Mke  the  daugh- 
ters of  Honoria,  and  paid  much  attention  to  the  usual 
forms  and  decencies  of  life,  would  have  shrunk  with  a 
kind  of  instinctive  horror  from  aU  intimacy  with  such  a 

woman  as  the  Marchioness  of  T :  but  Mrs.  Kitty 

and  hejr  sisters  loved  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  the 
world ;  so  that  a  title,  a  magnificent  house,  and  a  coach- 
and-four,  had  charms  sufficient  to  induce  them  to  over- 
look many  things  in  the  marchioness,  which  they  would 
have  deemed  wholly  insufferable  in  any  one  destitute  of 
her  pretensions  to  rank  and  fashion.  Accordingly,  when 
the  marchioness  and  her  daughters  came  forward,  (for, 
on  this  occasion,  these  elegant  young  ladies  condescend- 
ed to  second  their  mother,)  to  solicit  an  intimacy  with 
^his  family,  the  three  sisters  were  evidently  flattered. 
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and  met  their  advances  at  least  half  way.  Mn.  Kitty^ 
in  particular,  was  so  taken  with  their  attentions,  that  she 
could  not  refrain  from  commenting  on  the  politeness  of 
the  noble  strangers  much  to  this  effect— "lam  not  sur- 
prised," said  this  discerning  lady,  "at  the  marchioness's 
extraordinary  politeness  to  us  yesterday,  when  we  had  the 
honour  of  meeting  her  at  the  church-door,  nor  at  the  very 
friendly  manner  in  which  she  took  my  hand,  aud  said, 
she  hoped  that  we  should  be  the  best  of  neighbours ;  for 
you  know,  sisters,  that  her  ladyship's  manner  is  all  afli- 
bility  to  every  one:  and  though  the  young  ladies  have 
been  much  complained  of  as  being  less  conciliatory  in 
their  behaviour,  they  have  certamly  acted  towards  us 
with  a  distinguishing  degree  of  courtesy.  Nottiing  can 
be  more  polite  than  they  always  are:  yesterday  it  was 
more  marked  than  ever,  and  that  in  the  eyes  of  all  the 
congregation.  Did  you  notice  how  Lady  Cecilia  took 
the  moss  rose  from  her  bosom  to  present  to  you,  Jane  ? 
and  how  Lady  Catharine  at  the  very  same  instant 
stooped  to  pick  up  my  glove?  Certainly,  sister,  such 
manners  are  very  pleasing." 

"  One  must  be  blind  indeed,"  said  Constantia's  mother, 
"not  to  observe  these  things — and  that  pretty  youth, 
Lord  William,  I  am  sure  nothing  could  be  more  polite 
than  he  was  in  handing  me  into  the  carriage.  Well, 
when  our  dear  Constantia  returns^  we  shall  have  great 
pleasure  in  introducing  her  to  this  charming  family." 

Thus  the  sisters  encouraged  in  each  other  the  desire 
of  an  intimacy  with  this  noble  ^mily ;  and  so  assiduous- 
ly was  this  desire  cultivated  on  both  sides,  that  a  consi- 
derable familiarity  had  grown  between  the  respective 
parties  before  the  arrival  of  Constantia.  In  consequence 
of  which,  a  day  seldom  passed,  but  some  one  or  other 
of  the  young  ladies  called  at  their  neighbour's  door  in 
going  or  returning  from  an  airing^  or  a  beautiful  nose- 
gay arrived  from  the  green-house :  and  Mrs.  Kitty  was 
not  unfrequently  complimented  by  some  painted  screen 
or  card-rack,  or  other  beautiful  toy,  pjdnted  by  the  fair 
hands  of  the  young  ladies. 

Now  it  never  once  occurred  to  this  respectable  lady 
and  her  sisters  that  there  could  be  any  other  motive  on 
the  part  of  the  marquis's  family  for  thus  courting  her 
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fnendahip,  excepting  the  pleasure  which  she  sappoeed 
they  took  in  her  society.  Thus,  for  want  of  that  know- 
ledge of  herself  with  which  an  humble  Christian  spirit 
would  have  inspired  her,  poor  Mrs.  Kitty  became  the 
dupe  of  artful  persons,  whose  very  appearance  and  ban- 
ners ought  at  once  to  have  induced  her  to  shun  them. 

But  inasmuch  as  my  reader,  probably  not  having  the 
same  opinion  of  Mrs.  Kitty's  attractions,  as  an  agreeable 
companion,  as  this  good  lady  had -of  them  herself,  may 
be  somewhat  puzzled  to  account  for  the  trouble  which 
these  noble  persons  took  to  solicit  her  friendship,  I  shall 
simply  specify  the  true  state  of  the  case,  which  ailbrds  a 
proof  that  great  people  are  as  liable  to  act  from  interested 
motives  as  those  of  less  consequence. 

The  marquis,  as  we  have  before  Said,  was  not  a  rich 
man.  His  Large  estate  was  entailed  on  his  eldest  son, 
and  he  had  little  to  give  his  younger  children;  a  circum- 
stance which  induct  him  and  the  marchioness  to  feel 
no  small  anxiety  to  see  them  advantageously  married. 

It  happened,  that  the  marquis's  steward,  having  been 
frequently  consulted  by  Honoria,  was  well  acquainted 
with  her  afiairs.  And  as  persons  who  have  many  mo- 
ney-concerns generally  make  these  matters  the  subject 
of  their  discourse,  it  cannot  be  wondered  at  if  this  stew- 
ard should  have  often  entertained  his  lord  with  state- 
ments respecting  the  condition  of  the  estate  then  in  pos- 
session of  the  three  sisters,  annexing  to  Such  statements  a 
recapitulation  of  several  bonds  and  securities  deposited 
in  a  certain  iron  chest,  concerning  the  intricacies  of 
which  he  had  more  than  once  b^n  consulted.  The 
steward  also  informed  his  lord,  that  all  these  possessions 
were  entailed  on  Constantia  in  failure  of  other  grand- 
children; adding,  that,  as  Constantia's  mother,  the  young- 
est of  the  three,  was  now  considerably  above  forty,  it 
might  be  reasonably  supposed,  that  Ck)nstantia's  chance 
of  inheriting  the  whole  family  property  amounted  to  lit- 
tle less  than  a  certainty. 

It  was  scarcely  possible  for  the  marquis  to  see  and 
hear  all  this,  without  considering  how  he  and  his  chil 
dren  mi^ht  be  the  better  for  it :  neither  did  it  require 
much  skill  to  make  this  matter  out,  while  he  had  son« 
scantily  provided  for,  and  Constantia  was  undisposed  o^ 
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Not  indeed  that  lie  thought  of  her  for  the  heur  apparent: 
no ;  Lord  L was  very  handsome,  and  his  great  ex- 
pectations encouraged  him  to  look  higher  than  Constan- 
tia;  but  the  fortune  of  that  young  lady  would  not  be  un- 
acceptable to  a  poor  parson,  and  might  assist  in  making 
his  parsonage-house  a  habitable  dwelling. 

This  scheme  was  no  sooner  conceived,  than  imparted 
to  the  marchioness,  by  whom  it  was  fully  approved,  and 
communicated  to  the  young  ladies,  who  promised  theii 
co-operation.  But  until  Christmas  arrived,  when  both 
the  young  people  were  to  be  at  home,  nothing  more  could 
be  attempted  towards  furthering  these  interested  views 
than  that  assiduous  cultivation  of  Mrs.  Kitty's  friendship 
which  we  have  above  described. 

Thus  having  fully  explained  the  state  of  afiairs  in  the 
neighbourhood,  I  return  to  Constantia,  whom  we  have 
described  as  being  just  arrived  at  home,  sincerely  rejoic- 
ing to  see  her  old  friends,  yet  not  a  little  afflicted  at 
losing  the  society  of  Mrs.  Garston  and  her  daughter. 

Lord  Robert  had  arrived  from  the  University  only  the 
day  before  Constantia's  return;  and  the  marquis  took 
the  earliest  opportunity,  after  hearing  that  the  young 
lady  was  actually  in  the  country,  to  pay  a  visit  to  her 
aunts,  accompanied  by  his  two  elder  sons,  resolving  to 
take  that  early  occasion  of  opening  his  plans  to  his  son 
Robert. 

The  wily  father  commenced  his  operations  by  stating 
the  value  of  the  living  he  intended  for  his  son ;  adding, 
that  as  he  should  have  nothing  further  to  give  him,  it 
would  be  absolutely  necessary  for  him  either  to  study 
economy,  or  to  seek  a  rich  wife. 

Lord  Robert  answered,  that  he  could  not  endure  econ- 
omy ;  and  as  to  being  married,  he  hated  the  thought  of 
that  also. 

By  this  time,  they  were  come  to  a  beautiful  dingle,  on 
the  estate  of  the  three  sisters,  shaded  by  lofty  trees, 
through  which  the  beams  of  the  sun  were  here  and  there 
glancing  upon  a  clear  stream,  which  trickted  through  a 
mossy  channel  in  the  bottom  of  the  dingle.  The  mar- 
quis pointed  out  the  beauties  of  the  place  through  which 
they  were  passing,  together  with  the  fine  growth  of  the 
trees,  many  of  which,  he  observed,  were  extremely  valu- 
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able  as  timber  •  and  then  abruptly  asked  his  son  how  he 

should  like  to  possess  the  reversion  of  the  estate  on  which 
they  were  walking,  with  so  many  acres,  a  handsome 
house,  and  many  extra  thousands  for  present  use  ? 

Lord  Robert  answered,  that  he  should  have  no  objec- 
tion to  such  an  estate,  if  there  were  no  incumbrances 
on  it. 

"  Only  a  wife  and  three  old  aunts,"  replied  the  elder 

brother. 

"  O,  as  to  the  aunts,"  replied  Lord  Robert,  "  I  would 
soon  plague  them  to  death :  but  the  wife,  what  kind  of 
thing  is  she  ?" 

"Why,"  replied  Lord  L ,  who  had  accidentally 

seen  Constantia  at  an  inn  in  the  neighbouring  town, 
where  the  travellers  had  stopped  to  change  horses,  "I 
would  rather  have  the  estate  without  her;  and  yet  she 
IS  not  so  bad  but  you  may  be  content  to  take  her  into 
the  bargain,  since  you  cannot  have  her  money  without 
herself." 

Many  inelegant  jests  now  passed  between  these  two 
brothers,  unchecked  by  their  father's  presence:  for  the 
minds  of  irreligious  peraons,  in  whatever  rank  of  life 
they  move,  are,  in  general,  coarse,  and  their  ideas  low 
and  depraved.  But  the  resultof  their  discourse  was,  that 
Lord  Robert  should  endeavour  to  make  himself  agree- 
able to  Constantia ;  though  how  to  set  about  it  he  seemed 
quite  at  a  loss,  as  he  had  never  been  in  the  habit  of  con- 
sidering any  one's  humours  but  his  own. 

The  marquis  was  pleased  to  find  his  son  Robert  ipore 
accommodating  than  he  expected;  and  as  by  this  time 
they  were  come  near  the  house,  the  three  gentlemen 
prepared  to  make  themselves  agreeable. 

The  idea  had  once  or  twice  glanced  across  the  mind 
of  Mrs.  Kitty  and  Constantia's  mother,  that  one  of  the 
marquis's  sons  might  possibly  take  a  fancy  to  Constantia, 
and  that,  in  case  of  a  marriage,  she  would  then  become 
a  titled  lady.  They  had  never  looked  up  to  the  eldest 
son,  it  being  reported  ttiat  he  was  engaged  to  a  lady  of 
higher  pretensions  both  by  birth  and  fortune  than  Con- 
stantia: but  on  observing  Lord  Robert's  attentions  to  the 
young  lady  during  this  morning  visit,  the  idea  of  a  near 
connexion  between  the  families  recurred  to  their  minds. 
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Strangely  influencing  all  they  did  and  said,  though  they 
hardly  knew  it  themselves. 

Poor  Constantia's  mind  was  at  that  time  in  a  pure 
simple,  and  sweet  ^tate.  Mrs.  Garston,  from  whom  only 
a  few  days  before  she  had  parted  with  many  tears,  was 
fresh  in  her  memory.  Her  sweet  and  modest  friend.  Miss 
Grarston,  still  was  ever  present  to  her  imagination.  Her 
usual  studies,  the  poor  people  she  had  patronised,  her 
hours  of  prayer  and  meditation,  her  active  and  useful 
employments,  only  lately  broken  through — all  these 
things  still  warmed  and  filled  her  mind,  and  so  unf  tted 
her  for  taking  any  interest  in  such  men  as  the  marquis 
and  his  sons,  that  when  they  were  departed,  an4  her 
aunts  asked  her  how  she  liked  the  young  men,  she  had 
nothing  to  say,  but  that  she  could  hardly  tell.  Indeed 
she  scarcely  knew  which  was  which,  and  had  totally 
forgotten  what  they  were  talking  about 

Constantia  did  not,  however,  long  retain  this  happy 
-frame  of  mind.  One  week  spent  in  continual  intercourse 
with  the  family  of  the  marquis,  entirely  deranged  all  her 
better  feehngs.  During  that  time  she  had  been  engaged 
in  one  or  two  private  dances ;  she  had  freely  conveiied 
with  the  three  young  ladies ;  had  heard  Lord  Robert  talk 
nonsense 9*. had  been  flattered  by  the  marchioness;  had 
neglected  all  her  studies,  and  thought  of  nothing  but  how 
to  dress,  and  how  to  appear  fashionable.  The  thought 
of  returning  to  Mrs.  Garston's  began  now  to  be  painful 
to  her,  and  even  the  sight  of  her  hand-writing  excited 
disagreeable  feeiinss. 

"Week'after  week  passed  away,  while  one  amusenjent 
Allowed  another  at  the  mansion  of  the  marquis;  and  stUl 
as  the  time  for  leaving  home  approached,  Constantia  he- 
same  less  and  less  wiUing  to  return  to  Mrs.  Garston.  A 
sl^ht  illness  at  length  forming  some  slender  ground  of 
excuse,  she  allowed  her  aunts,  who  were  equally  willing 
with  herself  that  she  should  return  no  more  to  Mrs. 
Garston,  to  inform  that  lady  that  it  was  their  intention 
to  keep  her  at  home  till  the  weather  would  permit  her 
travellmg  with  greater  comfort  and  security.  They 
brought  the  letter,  when  written,  to  Constantia^  for  the 
purpose  of  asking  her  if  she  would  choose  to  add  any 
thing  to  H.  She  took  it  and  read  it ;  she  thought  it  cold 
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and  unKind ;  she  wished  to  add  something  to  it,  bul 
found  herself  strangely  affected.  She  gave  the  letter 
back  to  Mrs.  Kitty,  desiring  it  might  be  sent,  and  run- 
ning into  her  own  room,  she  shut  the  door,  and  burst 
into  an  agony  of  tears.  She  thought  of  her  grandmo- 
ther, and  of  Mrs.  Garston,  of  her  dear  friend  Miss  Gars- 
ton,  of  the  excellent  advice  they  gave  her,  of  the  excel- 
lent examples  they  had  set  before  her,  and  her  heart 
was  ready  to  break.  She  was,  at  that  time,  in  so  fevour- 
able  a  state,  that  any  judicious  friend  might  have  pre- 
vailed with  her  to  mdke  any  sacrifice,  and  to  have  de- 
nied self  in  any  point :  but  after  a  struggle,  not  with  the 
evil  one,  not  with  the  enemy  of  souls,  but  with  the  bet- 
ter feelings  of  her  nature,  she  became  hardened,  and 
resolved  to  pursue  those  pleasures  which  lead  to  death. 

And  in  this  trial,  who  were  the  tempters  of  Constan- 
tial  When  she  would  have  forsaken  ihe  lusts  of  the 
flesh,  or  self-pleasing,  who  were  the  most  solicitous  to 
lead  her  back  into  the  way  of  danger  ?  Were  they  not 
those  who,  as  Christians,  as  guardians,  as  instructors 
should  have  led  her  to  renounce  this  destructive  path  i 
O  that  parents,  that  sponsors,  that  all  those  who  imder 
take  the  charge  of  youth,  would  consider  that  most  aw 
ful  part  of  the  Church  Catechism  and  baptismal  service 
wherein  they  imdertake  that  their  little  ones  shall  "  re- 
nounce the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this  wicked  world 
and  all  the  sinful  lusts  of  the  flesh!"  And  let  them  be- 
ware, lest,  either  intentionally,  or  through  inadvertency, 
they  administer  to  these  sinful  lusts,  and  add  fuel  to 
that  fire  of  inbred  corruption  which  bums  within  the 
breast  of  every  unconverted  child  of  Adam. 

But  to  return  to  Constantia.  From  this  time,  her  pro- 
gress towards  delusion  and  error  became  more  rapid, 
and  her  situation  more  perilous.  Before  Lord  Robert 
returned  to  Oxford,  he  made  an  offer  in  form  to  her ; 
and  although  she  neither  loved  nor  esteemed  him,  yel 
her  vanity  being  flattered  by  his  attentions,  and  those  of 
the  whole  family,  she  allowed  her  aunts  to  intimate,  that 
although  she  was  at  present  too  young  to  think  of  mar 
rying,  jjet,  on  arriving  at  a  proper  age,  she  might,  per- 
haps, be  induced  to  think  of  him. 

This  was  quite  sufiicient  for  Lord  Robert,  wh6  now 
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imade  sure  of  being,  some  time  or  other,  in  possession  of 
her  estate  and  fortune :  and  Constantia,  being  now  con- 
sidered as  one  who  was  to  belong  to  the  marquis's  fa< 
mily,  was  more  than  ever  with  them,  and  especially  pre- 
sent on  every  occasion  of  amusement. 

Many  months  passed  away  in  one  continued  round 
of  dissipation,  but  not  of  happiness  to  poor  Constantia, 
who,  when  she  dared  for  a  moment  to  think,  remember 
ed  with  anguish  the  truly  happy  days  she  had  spent  at 
Mrs.  Garston's :  especially  that  period  most  dear  to  her 
heart,,  when  her  venerable  grandmother  was  with  them, 
and  when,  forgetful  of  herself,  she  had  studied  nothing 
but  the  happiness  of  that  dear  parent.  But  now  self 
was  the  subject  of  her  constant  thought,  and  she  was 
never  easy  but  when  she  foimd  herself  the  object  of  at- 
tention in  public.  When  abroad,  her  spirits,  supported 
by  vanity,  became  uncontrollably  high ;  and  when  at  home^ 
she  was  languid,  capricious,  haughty,  and  fretful.  In 
this  state  Constantia*  once  again  l^came  sensible  what  it 
was  to  l^  under  the  dominion  of  misruled  affections  and 
strong  and  sickly  cravings  after  earthly  pleasures.  Of 
all  that  she  enjoyed,  nothing  satisfied  her;  she  had  a 
restless  and  incessant  wish  for  something  new ;  and  in 
proportion  as  her  caprices  were  indulgedj^her  desires  b^ 
came  more  irregular  and  violent. 

Constantia  had  now  entered  her  eighteenth  year,  se- 
verad  months  of  which  had  already  passed  away,  when 

Lord  L ,  who  had  been  from  home  some  weeks,  re* 

turned,  with  several  young  noblemen  of  his  acquaint- 
ance ;  and  Lord  Robert  at  the  same  time  coming  home 
for  the  long  vacation,  the  marquis's  mansion  became  the 
seat  of  unusual  festivity,  where  Constantia  was  conti- 
nually, engaged  in  some  new  scene  of  amusement,  and 
where^she  appeared  to  be  the  darling,  of  the  noble  party 
in  which  she  was  always  found. 

It  was  at  length  proposed  by  the  marchioness  to  give 
an  entertainment  of  unusual  splendour,  on  account  of 

the  birth-day  of  Lord  L .    There  was  to  be  a  ball ; 

after  which  the  company  were  to  be  amused  with  fire- 
works ;  when  a  temple,  which  was  built  as  an  object  on 
the  other  side  of  a  beautiful  piece  of  water  in  front  of 
the  house,  was  to  be  illuminated  in  a  splendid  manner. 
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Constantia  and  the  young  ladies  were  busily  engaged 
for  some  time  in  making  and  giving  directions  for  pre- 
parations for  this  evening :  on  which  occasion  Constan- 
tia's  dress  was  to  be  supereminently  elegant. 

Poor  Constantia,  in  the  mean  time,  seemed  to  be  to- 
tally borne  away  in  the  torrent  of  vanity :  at  which  in- 
deed we  can  the  less  wonder,  smce  her  aunts  and  her 
mother,  who  had  hitherto  been  considered  as  remarka- 
bly discreet  persons,  seemed  to  be  as  entirely  led  away 
by  the  vain  and  gay  family  of  the  marquis  as  Constantia 
herself.  But  they  had  never  at  any  time  resolved  to 
give  up  the  world,  neither  had  they  ever  seen  its  dan 
gers  in  a  just  point  of  view ;  so  that  now,  being  stimu- 
lated by  ambition,  they,  as  many  others  have  been  be- 
fore them,  were  carried  to  greater  lengths  of  compliance 
with  foolish  and  unreasonable  customs  than  they  might 
at  one  time  have  conceived  possible.  They  saw  the 
levity  of  the  marchioness  and  her  daughters,  yet  allow- 
ed Constantia  to  be  their  constant  companion :  and  they 
daily  witnessed  the  profane  and  profligate  prqpeedings 
of  Lord  Robert,  while  they  considered  him  as  the  fu- 
ture husband  of  Constantia.  Thus  were  they  hourly 
losing  their  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  and  were  hasten* 
ing  through  a  path  which  must  have  led  them  to  de- 
struction, if  the  Almighty  himself  had  not  in  mercy  in- 
terfered, and  plucked  them  as  brands  out  of  the  fire. 

The  important  day  at  length  arrived :  when  Constan- 
tia, arrayed  in  an  elegant  dress  of  silver  crape,  accompa- 
nied her  aunts  and  her  mother  in  their  own  coach  to  the 
marquis's  house;  Constantia  being  in  the  highest  possi- 
ble spirits,  having  just  contemplated  herself  with  the  ut- 
most satisfaction  in  a  large  mirror  which  hung  in  her 
dressing-room. 

On  their  arrival  at  the  marquis's,  the  gayety  of  the 
scene,  the  concourse  of  fashionably  dressed  persons,  the 
music,  and  the  attentions  paid  her  particularly  by  the 
young  noblemen,  tended  still  more  to  raise  Constantia's 
spirits.  She  talked ;  she  laughed ;  she  affected  to  dance 
with  peculiar  vivacity ;  she  assumed  a  childish  playful 
manner ;  smiled  continually  when  there  was  no  occasion, 
and  was  certainly  in  a  state  as  much  to  be  dreaded  by  a 
Christian  female  as  that  of  intoxication  by  spirituous  ]h 
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.  qwiTB,  or  «D^y  otber  mode  of  inebriety-^a  state  ia  which 
vanity  and  the  desire  of  attracting  univeiBal  attention 
had  entirely,  overcome  her  hetter  reason. 

And  here  I  cannot  refrain  from  remarking,  that  situa 
tions  which  excite  feelings  of  this  kind,  are  to  be  care- 
fully guarded  against  by  every  Christian  parent,  as  tend- 
ing directly  to  sin,  and  remotely  to  shame.  But  every 
acute  observer  of  human  nature  must  perceive,  that 
^Lose  who  cannot  but  be  deeply  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  their  children,  are  as  liable  to  be  intoxicated  by 
their  suceesg.  in  the  world,  as  even  the  young  persons 
themselves  y  so  that  nearly  aa  many  young  women,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  are  ruined  by  the  vanity  of  Sieir  mothers, 
as  by  their  own  proper  weakness. 

Constantia's  aunts,  who  were.sitting  by,  observing  the 
dance,  perceived  that  she  was  in  a  state  of  unusual  ^eva 
tion ',  and  Mrs.  Jane  feared  that  she  might  fatigue  her 
aeif  by  over-*exertion,  though  she  made  no  effort  to 
check  the  exuberant  overflow  of  her  spirits.  The  dftnoe 
continued  some  hours;  aiter  which,  while  the  party 
were  waiting  for  supper,  the  window-shutters  of  the 
ball-room  were  thrown  open,  in  order  to  afford  tilie  party 
a  view  of  the  fireworks  and  the  illuniinated  temple. 

There  were  few  persons  in  the  room  who  cared  whe- 
ther they  saw  the  fireworks  or  not :  since  these  kind  of 
things  when  once  seen,  instantly  satiate,  being  poor  and 
paltry  imitations  of  that  glory  which  appears  almost 
daily  in  the  works  of  God.  For  who  that  has  had  an 
opportunity  of  frequently  beholding  the  sun  in  his  splen- 
dour, amid  all  the  glories  of  the  morning  and  evening 
clouds,  can  take  any  delight  in  such  poor  and  mean  imi- 
tations of  the  brilliant  appearances  of  light  and  Are  in 
the  natural  world  as  man  can  produce? 

Notwithstanding  the  general  feeling  which  scenes  of 
this  kind  excite,  the  whole  party  assembled  at  the  mar- 
quis's crowded  to  the  windows  as  soon  as  the  shutters 
were  opened,  and  the  room  was  filled  with  exclamations 
to  this  purpose:  «  O!  how  beautiful !  O !  how  exqui- 
site I  Nothing  can  equal  this !"  Some  of  the  young 
people,  the  foremost  of  whom  was  Constantia  leaning  on 
Lord  Robert's  arm,  insisted  that  the  windows  should  be 
opened,  in  order  to  see  the  fireworks  to  more  advantage 
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Thill  proposal  was  opposed  by  all  the  pradent  elderly, 
persons  in  me  room,  who  represented  to  the  young  peo- 
ple, that  they  were  all  so  extremely  heated  with  dancing 
that  the  evening  air  might  be  very  injurious  to  them. 

Constantia  and  the  young  ladies  of  the  &mily  were, 
however,  too  ML  of  themselves  at  that  moment  to  hear 
reason,  or  even  to  attend  to  the  dictates  of  politeness : 
Constantia  declared  that  she  was  suffocated  with  heat, 
and  Lord  Robert  was  desired  to  throw  up  the  window; 
which  was  no  sooner  done,  than  a  great  part  of  the  com- 
pany withdrew,  leaving  the  window  free  for  Lord  Ro- 
bert, Constantia,  and  a  few  more  young  people  equally 
headstrong. 

Mrs.  Kitty  and  Mrs.  Jane,  seeing  Constantia's  situation, 
now  thought  proper  to  expostulate.  They  drew  near 
their  niece,  bringing  with  them  a  shawl,  which  Mrs.  Jane 
threw  over  her  shoidders,  while  Mrs.  Kitty  began  to  point 
out  to  her  the  danger  of  exposing  herself  to  Sie  evening 
air  immediately  after  taking  so  much  violent  exercise. 

Constantia  no  sooner  felt  the  shawl,  than  she  tossed  it 
from  her  upon  her  aunt's  arm ;  and  hearing  at  the  same 
moment  a  proposal  from  Lord  Robert  that  they  should 
make  a  party  to  go  to  a  bridge  in  the  shrubbery,  which 
was  laid  across  a  narrow  part  of  the  piece  of  water,  in 
order  to  get  from  thence  a  nearer  view  of  the  illuminated 
temple,  without  taking  the  smallest  notice  of  Mrs.  Kitty's 
expostulation,  or  even  condescending  to  answer  her,  she 
ran  off  witli  Lord  Robert  and  several  more  yoimg  people 
to  the  bridge. . 

Mrs.  Kitty  and  Mrs.  Jane  were  now  inconceivably  un- 
easy, not  about  Constantia's  improper  conduct,  but  from 
the  danger  she  incurred  of  catching  cold,  so  that  they 
went  in  haste  to  seek  their  own  servant  to  follow  Con 
stantia  with  the  shawl.  But  though  the  servant  ran  as 
fast  as  he  possibly  could  to  the  bridge,  he  wa?  not  able 
to  overtake  Constantia,  who,  with  her  giddy  companions, 
had  returned  to  the  house  another  way,  nor  did  he  reach 
her  with  the  shawl  till  she  was  seated  at  the  supper-table 
by  Load  Robert. 

The  servant  then  coming  up,  respectfully  presented 
the  shawl,  and  Constantia  would  very  quietly  have  allow- 
ed it  to  be  pla^  over  her  shoulders,  if  Lord  Robert  had 
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not  whispered  something  which  he  meant  to  he  very 
witty,  about  the  great  care  taken  of  her  by  her  amits ; 
upon  which  she  rejected  the  shawl  again,  although  she 
now  really  began  to  feel  that  some  extra  covering  was 
become  necessary ;  for  after  having  sat  down  for  a  very 
short  time,  she  had  felt  herself  affected  with  a  chill,  which 
increased  every  minute ;  accompanied  with  this  unpleas- 
ant sensation,  that  while  her  limbs  were  cold,  her  cheeks 
glowed  with  a  burning  heat,  which  presently  spread  itself 
all  over  her  face  and  neck.  She  now  began,  though  in 
a  way  still  full  of  levity,  to  complain  that  she  was  not 
quite  well,  that  she  was  thirsty,  and  oppressed  with  a  pe- 
culiar sense  of  lassitude:  and  Lord  Robert,  who  hardly 
khew,  from  her  manner,  whether  she  w-as  in  jest  or  ear- 
nest, was  offering  her  the  accommodation  of  a  sofo  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room,  if  she  wished  for  repose :  when 
the  servant  again  appeared,  bringing  her  from  A&s.  Kitty 
some  white  soup,  which  he  set  before  her,  with  a  mes- 
sage from  her  aunt,  who  was  seated  at  the  other  end  of 
the  table,  requesting  her  to  take  it,  as  it  might  prevent 
her  taking  cold. 

"  Take  it  away,"  said  Constantia,  haughtily  and  rude- 
ly to  the  servant.  "  How  could  my  aunt  think  of  sending 
me  such  odious  stuff  ?  she  knows  I  never  take  any  thing 
of  the  kind." 

'*1But  you  will  take  something?"  said  I^rd  Robert: 
and  he  put  some  ice  on  her  plate.  v 

Constantia  was  not  particularly  fond  of  ice ;  but  being 
at  this  tjme  in  a  humour  to  do  every  thing  which  she 
knew  to  be  contrary  to  her  aunt's  advice,  she  partook  of 
the  ice,  although  Mrs.  Kitty  and  Mrs.  Jane,  by  several 
expressive  looks  from  a  distant  part  of  the  table,  implor- 
ed her  not  to  touch  it. 

Constantia  ate  the  ice,  notwithstanding  all  that  her 
kind  friends  could  do  to  prevent  her.  She  had  alreadj' 
caught  a  violent  cold,  by  exposing  herself  suddenly  to  the 
night  air  when  heated  by  dancing :  and  now  the  ice,  re- 
ceived internally,  very  materially  increased  the  evil.  The 
blood,  suddenly  driven  from  the  extremities,  rose  to  her 
head ;  her  eyes  became  dim,  and  her  face  violently  flush- 
ed J  her  limbs  trembled ;  her  head  swam ;  and  she  was  at 
length,  though  manifestly  with  much  reluctance,  com- 
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peUeu  to  rise  from  the  supper-table  and  leave  the  .;room. 

Lord  Robert  expressed  some  uneasiness  at  her  sudden 
indisposition.  Heled  her  out  of  the  room,  and  delivered 
her  to  the  care  of  her  affirighted  mother  and  aunts ;  and 
then  returning  to  the  company,  he  soon  recovered  bis 
cheerfulness,  by  taking  a  few  glasses  of  wine  more  than 
osuaL 

In  the  mean  time,  the  poor  Constantia,  whose  seasop 
of  trisd  thus  took  its  rise,  was  led  up  to  a  room  appoint- 
ed for  her,  where  something  hot  was  immediately  given 
her  to  drink.  But  as  she  stul  continued  very  ill,  a  medi- 
cal  man,  who  happened  then  to  be  with  the  company  be- 
low, was  sent  for,  and  made  acquainted  with  her  situa- 
tion. 

The  morning  was  now  breaking,  when  Constantia 
oegged  and  implored  to  be  taken  home,  and  that  with 
-such  earnestness,  that  her  aunts  and  mother,  who  had 
never  been  in  the  habit  of  contradicting  her,  suffered 
themselves  to  be  persuaded  on  this  occasion,  though 
contraiT  to  the  advice  of  the  medical  attendant.  They 
excused  themselves  to  the  marchioness,  who  came  up  to 
see  her  beloved  Constantia,  as  she  called  her,  after  the 
guests  wpre  departed ;  and  taking  care  that  their  niece 
was  carefully  wrapped  up,  they  conveyed  her  home  as 
speedily  as  possible,  where  she  was  put  into  a  warm 
bed,  and  every  means  made  use  of  that  could  be  devised 
to  stop  the  progress  of  a  fever,  which  came  on  with  a 
rapidity  sufficient  to  alarm  every  one  about  her. 

For  more  than  a  fortnight  Constantia's  life  appeared 
to  be  in  the  greatest  danger.  During  this  interval,  the 
marchioness  and  her  daughters  sent  to  make  daily  in- 
quiries, and  indeed  often  called  themselves;  though 
they  did  not  see  Constantia,  because  it  was  thought  pro- 
per to  keep  her  quiet. 

At  the  end  of  this  interval,  Constantia's  life  being  pro* 
nounced  out  of  danger,  the  marquis's  family,  having 
proposed  for  some  time  going  to  the  sea,  whither  also 
they  had  at  one  period  wished  Constantia  and  the  elder 
ladies  to  accompany  them,  now  took  their  leave  of  the 
country  for  some  weeks,  having  previously  called  to  say, 
that  they  hoped  Mrs.  Kitty  would  let  them  often  hear 
from  her  concerning  the  health  of  their  beloved  Con 
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£laiitia;  and  Lord  Robert  at  the  same  time  expressed 
a  hope  tha^  on  his  return,  he  should  be  permitted  to  see 
her.  muttering  some  confiused  speech  about  his  sttfferings, 
since  her  ilbiess,  from  extreme  anxiety  on  her  account. 

Thus  the  noble  party  took  their  leave,  when  Mrs. 
Kitty  and  her  sisters  were  left  to  watch  in  solitude  the 
slow  and  very  imperfect  recovery  of  poor  Constantia. 
Her  fever,  after  awhile  left  her  j  but  it  left  her  without 
the  use  of  her  limbs.  From  the  tune  of  her  first  attack, 
she  became  quite  lame,  and  unable  to  walk,  even  across 
the  room,  without  assistance.  But  what  she  looked  upon 
at  that  time  as  a  still  greater  affliction,  vras  a  setUed 
redness  in  her  face,  which  so  entirely  altered  and  disfi- 
gured her,  that  no  one  of  her  former  acquaintance  could 
suddenly  have  known  her.  She  kept  her  bed  for  many 
weeks,  but  at  length  was  enabled  to  be  remoi^  to  her 
dressing-room. 

It  was  a  gloomy  day  in  the  autumn  of  that  very  year 
begun  by  Constantia  with  such  prospects  of  worldly 
prosperity,  that  this  unhappy  young  creature  (unhappy, 
because,  as  yet,  she  could  not  submit  with  tolerable  hu- 
mility to  the  affliction  which  she  had  brouglit  on  heN 
self  by  her  own  imprudence)  was  conveyed  from  her 
bed-room  to  her  dressing-room,  and  laid  on  a  sofa,  near- 
ly opposite  that  mirror  in  which,  she  had  surveyed  her- 
self with  so  much  pleasure  on  the  unfortunate  day  of 
the  ball  at  the  marquis's.  The  mirror  had  not  been  re- 
moved; and  as  she  sat  up,  supported  by  pillows,  she 
caught  a  glimpse  of  her  altered  face,  which  affected  her 
so  greatly  as  to  produce  a  flood  of  tears.  Her  aunts 
very  kindly  inquired  the  cause  of  her  tears,  and  attempt- 
ed to  soothe  her :  but  she  would  hear  nothing  they  had 
to  say  by  way  of  comfort,  continually  breaking  out  into 
fresh  expressions  of  sorrow. 

While  she  still  continued  weeping,  a  carriage  drove 
up  to  the  door,  and  a  servant  soon  came  to  announce  the 
arrival  of  the  marchioness  and  her  daughters,  with  Lord 
Robert.  "  Oh !"  said  Constantia,  covering  her  face  with 
her  hands,  "  let  me  not  see  them :  hide  me  from  them ; 
I  am  ashamed  to  appear  before  them." 

«We  wiU  go  down,"  said  Mrs.  Kitty,  "and  at  least 
excuse  you  for  to-day." 
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She  accordingly  went  down,  and  so  far  succeeded  a« 
to  prevail  on  the  marchioness  and  Lord  Robert  to  stay 
below:  but  the  three  young  ladies,  slipping  by  her,  ran 
up  into  Constantia's  dressing-room,  where  they  had 
often  been  received  in  the  days  of  their  indiscreet  fami- 
liarity, being  curious  to  ascertain  whether  she  were  so 
entirely  changed  by  her  illness  as  report  had  led  them  to 
expect. 

Constantia  was  so  much  affected  when  her  two  gay 
companions  entered  the  room,  and  in  their  heartless 
and  unfeeling  manner,  yet  with  an  affectation  of  pity, 
condoled  with  her  unhappy  situation,  that  she  was  to- 
tally unable  to  enter  into  conversation  with  them.  She 
thought  their  manners  towards  her  were  quite  altered, 
and  she  knew  not  how  to  account  for  the  change.  After 
a  few  expressions  of  sympathy  they  took  their  leave ; 
and  availmg  themselves  of  the  first  opportunity  of  being 
alone  with  their  brother,  they  told  him,  in  answer  to  his 
inquiries,  that  Constantia  was  so  entirely  changed  that 
they  should  not  have  known  her,  and  that  they  thought 
she  had  very  little  chance  of  ever  being  at  all  like  what 
she  was  before.  "  In  short,"  added  they,  laughing,  "  she 
is  become  quite  ugly." 

"  Well  then,"  said  Lord  Robert,  "  as  soon  as  a  proper 
opportunity  presents  itself,  I  shall  take  a  polite  leave  of 
her ;  and  I  have  reason  to  think  I  may  do  quite  as  weU 
in  point  of  fortune  elsewhere." 

"But  what  will  my  father  say?"  returned  one  of  the 
young  ladies :  "  I  know  he  has  a  great  attachment  to 
Constantia's  estate." 

"  I  shall  say  nothing  on  the  subject,"  replied  Lord  Ro- 
bert, "but  shall  ask  his  permission  to-morrow  to  pay  my 
compliments  to  my  aunt  at  Bath.  The  old  lady  has 
often  invited  me ;  and  where  is  the  wonder  if  I  find  it 
particularly  convenient  to  visit  her  at  this  time  1" 

The  young  ladies  smiled :  and  Lord  Robert,  having 
made  the  before-mentioned  request  to  his  father,  took 
his  leave,  in  a  day  or  two,  for  Bath,  where  he  spent  the 
little  remainder  of  his  long  vacation;  having  previously 
written  a  very  polite  note  to  Constantia,  expressing  his 
hopes  that  her  health  might  speedily  be  restored. 

To  this  note  Constant'^  made  no  answer,  but  she  be 
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caine  daiiy  more  and  more  dejected,  refiKing  all  com- 
fort, and  wasting  her  unhappy  days  in  hopeless  iR^ctivi- 
ty.  And  thus  closed  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  life  of 
Constantia,  bringing  her  to  that  particular  period  which 
ner  grandmother  had  fixed  for  her  leaving  Mrs.  Garston. 
Constantia's  birth-day  had  always  been  kept  with  con- 
siderable parade  in  the  family ;  but  tfiis  year  the  family 
intended  it  to  pass  by  without  any  extraordinary  notice. 
In  this  hope,  however,  they  were  disappointed.  Con- 
stantia had  not  forgotten  the  day,  nor  had  she  failed  to 
make  such  reflections  as  the  recurrence  of  the  period 
naturally  suggested.  "When  an  old  and  confidential  ser- 
vant, who  had  been  accustomed  to  attend  her  for  many 
years,  came,  as  usual,  to  dress  her,  she  found  her  bathed 
m  tears ;  and  on  endeavouring  to  administer  to  her  some 
words  of  comfort,  she  was  addressed  by  Constantia  in  a 
manner  which  but  too  fully  betrayed  the  bitterness  of 
her  feelings.  "  This  day,"  said  the  unhappy  young  wo- 
man, "I  enter  my  nineteenth  year,  the  pericfd  fixed  by 
my  ever  beloved  grandmother  for  my  leaving  Mrs.  Gars- 
ton's."  Here  she  paused  a  moment,  and  again  broke 
out— "Oh !  had  I  remained  till  now  at  Mrs.  Garston's, 
one  year  of  danger  and  sin  would  have  been  avoided :  my 
ruin  would  at  least  have  been  delayed  one  year;  and  by 
that  delay,  perhaps,  I  might  entirely  have  escaped  my 
present  misfortunes.  Had  I  been  favoured  with  friends 
who  would  have  used  the  authority  given  theni  by  God. 
and  the  superior  knowledge  acquir^  by  years,  in  com- 

Eelling  me  to  do  what  was  right,  I  had  now,  perhaps, 
een  a  virtuous,  cheerful,  and  contented  young  woman. 
But  what,  alas,  is  my  present  situation  ?  Left  to  the  in- 
dulgence of  my  own  headstrong  passions,  all  my  pros- 
pects in  life  are  blasted !  I  am  undone ! — ^undone  by  cruel 
indulgence ! — and  have  nothing  to  look  forward  to  but 
an  early  death,  or  a  life  of  protracted  suflering !" 

Here  the  servant  interposed,  and  urged  the  duty  under 
which  she  conceived  her  young  mistress  lay  of  not  at- 
tributing her  afflictions  to  her  friends,  who  if  they  had 
erred,  had  surely  erred  on  the  side  of  kindness. 

^  Kindness !"  retorted  Constantia,  "  how  mistaken  are 
your  notions  of  kindness !  Why  does  God  give  authority 
to  parents  ?  why  does  he  place  littl«  children  in  their  arms 
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in  a  state  of  utter  fa^idessness,  but  in  order  that  they 
may  use  the  authority  they  possess,  in  subduing  their 
wajrward  passions,  and  compelling  them,  as  far  as  hu- 
man influence  can  go,  to  act  discreetly  ?  Why  are  wis* 
dom  and  experience  given  to  a  mother,  but  in  order  that 
her  child  may  be  the  better  for  them?  And  why  do  pa< 
rents  and  sponsors  '  renounce  the  devil  and  all  his  work& 
the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this  world,  and  aU  the  sinful 
lusts  of  tiiie  flesh,'  on  the  part  of  children,  if  parental  au- 
thority is  not  also  called  in  to  give  force  to  this  solemn 
act?" 

Here  again  the  servant  interposed,  excusing  the  con- 
duct of  her  ladies  on  the  score  of  excessive  kindness. 

"  Kindness !"  repeated  Constantia  a  second  time,  "  it 
was  not  the  sort  of  kindness  which  I  experience  from 
Mrs.  Garston,  when  she  used  all  the  influence  which  her 
situation,  her  age,  and  her  experience  gave  her,  to  com* 
pel  me  to  do  right,  to  force  me  to  become  happy,  res- 
pectable, and  amiable." 

Here  Constantia's  agony  of  mind  became  too  much 
for  her  weak  frame,  and  the  servant  was  obUged  to 
administer  hartshorn  to  her,  in  order  to  keep  off  a  faint- 
ing fit. 

It  happened,  that  Mrs.  Kitty  and  her  sister,  who  were  in 
an  ante-room,  overheard  a  great  part  of  this  conversation. 
What  their  feelings  were  on  this  occasion  is  not  easy  to 
describe :  they  were  not,  however,  of  the  right  kin^  ^ 
from  that  time,  though  they  still  loved  Constantia,  they 
felt  considerable  irritation  against  her,  which  often  broke 
out  in  peevish  expressions  to  this  purpose — "  We  know 
that  we  are  blamed  on  account  of  our  niece's  malady ;  it 
is  attributed  to  some  carelessness  of  ours,  but  very  un- 
justly :  however,  we  must  bear  our  share  of  the  afflio- 
tions  fallen  on  the  family:  we  cannot  help  it:  but  the 
world  is  ungrateful." 

These,  and^  such  like  expressions,  which  were  fre- 
quently thrown  out  in  the  hearing  of  Constantia,  did  not 
add  to  her  good-humour :  on  the  contrary,  she  became 
daily  more  uneasy  in  herself,  and  seemed  more  and 
more  anxious  to  fly  from  her  own  thoughts.  And  as  she 
was  debarred  from  all  public  and  active  amusements  by 
tlie  state  of  her  health,  and  seemed  to  take  no  deUght  in 
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religioii,  hc^  ii^udiciously  indulg^it  friends  provided  her 
with  a  constant  succession  of  amusing  books,  which, 
with  cards  ibr  their  evening  entertainment,  filled  up  the 
day. 

Thus  passed  several  years.  Constantia  experienced 
no  amendment  of  health,  although  every  thing  was  tried 
which  could  be  thought  o^  and  several  journeys  made 
on  her  account  to  the  sea  and  elsewhere.  Lord  Robert, 
in  the  mean  time,  married  a  fashioinable  woman,  of  low 
family,  hut  Immense  fortune :  in  consequence  of  which, 
and  his  extremely  dishonourable  conduct  to  Constantia, 
all  intercourse  ceased  between  her  family  and  that  of  the 
marquis. 

During  this  period^  Mrs.  Garston  had  left  her  house 
near  Lo^on,  and  retired  to  the  North  of  Englmid,  with 
her  lovely  daughter,  who  was  married  to  a  pious  young 
clergjnman  in  mat  part  of  the  country.  She  had  written 
several  times  to  Constantia;  but  as  Constantia  was  not 
able  to  answer  her  letters  herself  their  epistolary  in- 
tercourse, after  being  very  unsatisfisu^tory,  at  length 
ceased. 

Ten  of  twelve  years  had  now  passed  away,  bringing 
us  near  to  the  close  of  the  life  of  poor  Constantia — a  life 
begun,  as  far  as  man  could  judge,  under  the  most  promis- 
ing circumstances,  but  render^  truly  miserable  through 
Uie  injudicious  kindness  of  friends,  by  which  those  natu* 
ral  selfish  feelings  and  cravings  of  the  will,  which  should 
have  been  suppressed,  were  encouraged  and  fostered,  till 
they  at  length  worked  the  entire  destruction  of  all  her 
prospects  in  the  present  world.  But,  through  the  infinite 
mercy  of  God,  we  trust  that  Constantia's  last  hours  af-> 
forded  a  hope  of  everlastingaemancipation  from  sin,  with 
all  its  miserable  consequences. 

When  Constantia's  illness  had  continued  for  tw^ve 
years,  with  little  increase  or  diminution,  it  suddenly  took 
a  turn,  which  rendered  it  evident  that  her  life  would 
speedily  come  to  a  termination.  Constantia  was  terri- 
fied at  the  approach  of  death,  which  now  stared  her  in 
the  face ;  and  being  thereby  hurried  into  a  state  of  great 
perplexity,  she  found  herself  compelled  to  seek  for  other 
comforters  than  romances  and  cards.  In  the  anguish  of 
her  mind,  she  remembered  Mrs.  Garston,  and  begged 
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that  a  tetter  might  be  written  to  her,  reqaesting  her  im 
mediate  presence. 

Mrs.  (rarston  was  at  this  time  too  old  to  nndeitake  so 
long  a  journey :  but  Mrs.  Nevil  (formerly  Miss  Grarston) 
determined  instantly  to  obey  the  summons  in  the  place 
of  her  mother.  Accordingly,  leaving  her  younger  chU- 
dren  under  Ihe  care  of  that  dear  parent,  she,  with  her 
husband  and  eldest  daughter,  a  lovely  child  of  nine  yean 
of  age,  hastened  to  visit  her  still  dear  Constantia.  The 
meeting  was  a  very  painful  one  on  botii  ddes :  Mrs. 
NevU  was  much  shocked  at  the  state  both  of  mind  and 
body  in  which  she  found  her  old  friend ;  and  Constantia's 
regrets  at  the  entire  ruin  of  her  earthly  prospects  were 
renewed  in  their  utmost  force,  when  she  looked  at  the 
sttil  youthfrd  and  habitually  placid  countenance  of  Mrs. 
Nevil. 

The  afflicted  Constantia  took  the  first  opportunity  of 
opening  her  heart  to  her  friend,  giving  her  a  full  account 
of  her  early  disappointments  and  sub^uent  melancholy 
life:  neither  did  she  fail  on  this  occasion  to  exhibit  those 
feelings  of  bitterness,  which  she  entertained  aggsunst  her 
indiscreetly  indulgent  parent  and  aunts. 

Mrs.  Nevil  heard  her  throughout  with  all  the  patience 
and  tenderness  which  might  be  expected  from  a  person 
of  her  affectionate  and  Christian  character;  nor  did  she 
wait  long  for  an  opportunity  of  pointing  her  afflicted 
friend  to  the  only  source  of  comfort  in  all  the  trials  of  life. 

"  Speak  not  to  m)e  of  religion,"  replied  Constantia,  pee- 
vishly ;  ^  I  have  again  and  again  endeavoured  to  draw 
consolation  from  that  source,  and  have  only  found  an  in- 
crease of  anguish.  No !  no !  religion  has  bo  solace  foi 
me !  I  am  miserable,  and  have  been  made  so  by  the  cruel 
and  selfish  indulgence  of  my  relations,  who,  to  spare 
themselves  the  trouble  of  contending  with  me,  allowed 
me  to  run  headlong  into  destruction !" 

"O!  Constantia!  dear  Constantia!"  said  Mrs.  Nevil, 
"is  this  right?  or  can  you  expect  to  find  comfort  in  re 
ligion  while  you  persist  in  laying  the  blame  of  your  own 
faults  upon  your  affectionate  relatives?  Rather,  pray 
Aat  you  may  be  enabled  to  feel  and  acknowledge  that 
itubbomness  of  will,  which  rendered  it  necessary  for  you 
to  be  exercised  by  these  severe  afflictions ;  and  entreat 
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that  such  a  blessing  may  be  poured  upon  these  afSictions^ 
that  you  may  come  forth  from  them  as  gold  tried  in  the 
fire." 

Mrs.  Nevil  then  spoke  somewhat  largely  on  the  duties 
of  patience  and  resignation ;  remarking,  tiiat  these  must 
be  possessed  before  any  real  religious  comfort  can  be  ob- 
tained: "since  we  are  informed,"  added  she,  "that  tri- 
bulation, when  divinely  blessed,  worketh  patience;  and 
patience,  experience;  and  experience,  hope;  even  that 
hope  which  maketh  not  ashamed.',' 

Constantia  heard  her  throughout  with  impatience,  and 
then  remarked,  with  some  heat,  that  it  was  easy  for  one 
surrounded*  witb  every  earthly  blessing,  as  Mrs.  Nevil 
seemed  to  be,  to  preach  patience  and  resignation.  "  But 
if  it  is  hard,"  added  she,  with  a  bitter  smile,  "  for  the  mar- 
tyr to  triumph  at  the  stake,  it  is  equally  difficult  for  me 
to  look  back  on  the  past,  or  forwai^l  to  the  future,  with- 
out such  a  feeling  of  despair  and  anguish  as  I  cannot 
describe." 

"Then,"  said  Mrs.  Nevil,  with  unaltered  sweetness, 
"look  neither  forward  to  the  future,  nor  backward  to  the 
past,  my  beloved  Constantia;  but  look  on  Him  who,  for 
your  sake,  underwent  such  afflictions  as  no  mere  man 
could  endure.  Look  on  Him ;  ccmipare  your  trials  with 
his ;  behold  his  tears,  his  bloody  agonies,  his  wounds,  his 
bruises,  his  endurance  of  the  divine  anger ;  and  then  ask 
yourself,  if  he  who  loved  you  so  well  as  to  bear  all  these 
things  for  your  sake,  would  have  afflicted  you,  had  he 
not  seen  that  afflictions  were  needful  in  your  case.  My 
beloved  mother,  in  our  happy  days,  often  spoke  to  you 
of  that  change  of  heart  which  must  take  plaqie  before  we 
can  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Mere  afflictions  are  in- 
deed powerless  in  efiecting  this  change ;  but  they  are  often 
rendered  instrumental,  by  the  diyine  blessing,  in  soften- 
ing the  heart,  and  so  facilitating  this  great  work :  and 
many  there  are  now  in  heaven,  who  have  been  brought 
thither  through  much  fiercer  and  more  fiery  trial*  than 
those  to  which  you  have  been  condemned,  my  beloved 
friend.  But  their  anguish  is  now  no  longer  remembered, 
and  all  tears  are  wiped  from  their  eyes.  Clothed  in  their 
garments  of  salvation,  and  dignified  with  an  un&ding 
crown,  they  praise  without  ceasing,  that  blessed  Redeemer 
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through  whose  grace  their  short  afflietioDs^  which  e&« 
diired  but  for  a  moment,  wrought  for  them  such  an  ex 
ceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory." 

WhUe  Mrs.  Nevil  spoke,  Constantia  died  tears— a  re- 
lief which  of  late  she  had  seldom  been  able  to  obtain; 
and  ti^ng  Mrs.  Nevil's  hand,  "  O  my  Harriet !"  she  said, 
" 0-that  I  were  as  good  as  you! — then,  indeed,  might  I 
look  forward  Mrith  hope  to  those  joys  of  which  you  spc»k 
in -a  world  to  come.    O I  had  I  but  half  your  merits — " 

"  My  merits !"  repeated  Mre.  Nevil,  shaking  her  head ; 
"  what  are  the  merits  of  the  most  perfect  of  created  beings  ? 
Not  capable,  depend  upon  it,  of  removing  or  expiating 
the  smallest  sin  that  ever  was  committed.  No !  through- 
out aH  creation,  not  one  being  was  ever  found  capable 
of  making  an  atonement  for  fallen  man.  Hence  the 
dreadful  mistake  of  those  who  trust  to  their  own  good 
works  to  counterbalance  their  evil  actions.  Were  my 
good  qualities  such  as  you  suppose,  or  ten  thousand  tinges 
more  excellent,  I  woidd  not  depend  on  them  for  salva- 
tion :  no,  my  friend,  the  Scriptures  hold  out  to  us  a  bet- 
ter hope ;  and  this  is  the  hope  I  would  wish  you  to  em- 
brace." 

Constantia  wept  again,  and,  wringing  her  bands,  re- 
plied, "  What  can  I  do,  confined  as  I  am  to  this  wretched 
room,  without  comfort,  without  power,  without  the 
means  of  doing  any  good  ?  O  my  friend,  I  can  do  no 
thing !    I  am  lost !  I  am  undone !  I  am  without  help !" 

"  Man,"  returned  Mrs.  Nevil, "  must  ever  remain  a  stran- 
er  to  the  exercise  of  divine  hope  till  he  can  say  from 
is  heart, '  I  am  lost ;  I  am  undone ;  I  am  without  help :' 
and  this  is  the  state  to  which  your  heavenly  Father 
meant  to  bring  you,  when  he  laid  upon  you  this  severe 
and  long-continued  affliction." 

Mrs.  Nevil  then,  seeing  that  Constantia  was  listening 
attentively  to  her,  proceed  to  mention  several  of  the 
most  important  truths  of  our  holy  religion ;  many  of 
which  had  been  laid  before  her  by  Mrs.  Garston,  while 
the  unfortunate  young  woman  resided  in  Berkshire,  but 
which,  never  having  been  admitted  by  faith  into  the 
heart,  had  been  easily  driven  from  her  head  by  other 
matters.  She  stated  to  her,  in  the  first  place,  all  that  is 
known  of  the  nature  of  the  Trinity  in  Unity,  together 
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With  fhe  mighty  vrork  oi  man's  salvatioji,  as  lianned  be- 
fore the  creation  of  the  first  man,  or  ere  this  mighty 
earth  had  commenced  its  wondrous  course.  She  pointed 
out  the  completeness  of  this  work,  and  how,  in  instances 
more  numerous  than  the  stars  of  heaven,  or  the  sand  of 
the  sea,  it  is  begnn,  continued,  and  finished,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  individual,  in  a  way  altogether  beyond  their  ooiv- 
ception,  and  frequently  where  the  will  rises  against  it  iu 
the  most  furious  opposition.  She  then  proceeded  to  say 
something  of  the  distinct  characters  and  offices  of  the 
three  Persons  of  the  Trinity ;  enlarging  upon  the  lore  of 
the  Father,  the  snfferuigs  of  the  Son,  and  the  operations 
of  the  Spirit :  observing  how  this  last  deals  with  the  souk 
of  men,  breaking  down  the  strong  holds  of  self,  and  con- 
straining  the  individual  to  cry  out,  "  I  am  undone ;  I  am 
without  help;"  thus  laying  him  in  the  dust,  in  order 
finally  to  raise  him  up  and  set  him  with  Christ  Jesus  in 
heavenly  places,  where  he  is  appointed  to  shine  as  the 
firmament  for  ever  and  ever. 

This  conversation  was  greatly  blessed  to  Constantia, 
who  often  took  occasion  to  renew  these  subjects ;  and 
before  Mrs.  Nevil  had  been  many  weeks  with  her  friewL 
she  witnessed  such  a  change  in  her  as  could  be  attribuied 
to  nothing  less  than  a  divine  influence. 

The  first  apparent  effect  of  grace  in  Constantia,  was  an 
apology  which  she  made  to  her  friends  for  the  many 
hasty  expressions  she  had  used  towards  them,  and  es- 
pecially concerning  the  management  of  her  in  youth. 
She  laid  the  blame  of  all  her  misfortunes  oti  her  own 
hasty  temper,  and  confessed  that  her  afflictions  were  far 
less  than  she  deserved.  ,  , 

This  change  in  the  poor  distressed  Constantia  ifas  evi- 
dent to  all  around  her,  and  became  a  subject  of  much 
wonder  to  those  who  could  not  comprehend  the  power 
of  grace  over  the  human  passions.  In  the  mean  time,  as 
her  soul  continued  to  advance  from  strength  to  strength, 
and  to  ripen  for  glory,  her  body  became  weaker  and 
weaker :  nevertheless,  owing  to  the  removal  of  the  com- 
pliant from  the  head,  shortly  before  hei  death,  her  features 
and  complexion  recovered  in  a  great  measure  their  for'- 
mer  appearance;  aifording  her  friends  the  unexpected 
satisfaction  of  once  again  beholding  that  very  face  and 
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countenance,  npon  which  they  had  formerly  gazed 
80  much  deL.ght  Neither  was  it  a  small  consolation  to 
Mrs.  Nevil,  to  see  the  countenance  of  her  dying  friend 
embeUished  ¥rith  every  touching  expression  of  divine 
love  and  holy  hope. 

Some  of  the  last  words  uttered  by  Constantia,  were 
an  expression  of  thankfulness  for  those  afflictions  where- 
by her  path  had  been  hedged  to  the  right  and  to  the  left, 
and  she  had  been  prevented  from  plimging  into  those 
destructive  pleasures  which  would  have  ended  in  spiritual 
death. 

I  am  happy  in  concluding  this  story,  to  be  enaUed  to 
say,  that  the  society  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nevil,  together  with 
the  death  of  their  beloved  Constantia,  were  in  some  de- 
'gree  blessed  to  Mrs.  Kitty  and  her  sisters,  who  frcm  that 
period  renounced  those  light  amusements  with  which 
they  had  hitherto  beguiled  so  large  a  portion  of  their 
time,  and  devoted  themselves  much  to  the  duties  of  serious 
reading  and  benevolent  attention  to  the  poor. 

Here  the  lady  of  the  manor  closed  her  book,- and,  as 
the  story  of  Constantia  had  occupied  a  longer  time  than 
she  expected,  the  young  people,  after  a  short  prayer,  were 
obliged  to  disperse  in  haste. 

A  Second  Prayer  for  Assistance  in  the  Regulation  of 

ihe  Wm. 

^  O  HOLY  Lord  God,  forasmuch  as,  by  the  influences 
of  thy  blessed  Spirit,  we  have  been  led  to  see  that  the 
will  of  the  natural  man  is  ever  rising  in  opposition  to 
thine,  we  humbly  supplicate  thee  to  shed  upon  us  the 
graces  of  that  Blessed  Spirit,  which  alone  can  enable  us 
to  conform  our  desires  to  thy  pleasure,  and  to  devote 
ourselves  without  reserve  to  thy  service.  Enable  us,  O 
heavenly  Father,  on  every  occasion,  and  in  every  cir- 
cumstance of  our  lives,  to  say,  '  Thy  wiU,  not  ours,  be 
done.'  Teach  us  to  observe  the  indications  of  thy  will : 
and  as  the  eyes  ofservar^  look  unto  the  hand  of  their 
masters^  and  as  the  eyes  of  a  maiden  unto  tie  hand 
of  her  mistress;  so  may  our  eyes  wait  upon  thee, 
our  God,  Lead  us  int )  a  happy  imitation  of  those  saints, 
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in  ancient  days,  who,  by  a  faithful  submission  to  thy 
holy  will,  obtained  a  good  report,  and,  confessing  them- 
selves to  be  pilgrims  and  strangers  upon  earth,  looked  for 
a  city  Which  hath  foundations,  whose  builder  and  maker 
is  God. 

'^  It  is  required  of  us,  O  Lord,  to  deny  the  lusts  of  ihe 
flesh,  and  to  cruciiy  our  earthly  affections.  To  thee,  O 
God,  and  to  thee  only,  we  look  for  help  so  to  do ;  con- 
lessing  our  weakness,  and  bewailing  oi|r  rebellious  dis- 
position. We  know  that  we  cannot  please  thee  by  any 
efforts  or  exertions  made  in  our  own  proper  strength: 
leave  us  not,  therefore^  we  earnestly  supplicate  thee,  to 
our  own  lusts  and  passions.  Let  not  sin  have  domuiion 
over  us.  Hedge  us  in  on  the  right  and  on  the  left,  lest 
we  forsake  thy  way ;  and  suffer  us  not  to  depart  from 
thee,^  or  to  take  the  management  of  our  concerns  into 
our  own  hands.  Bless  unto  -us  the  instruction  with 
which  thou  hast  favoured  us^  grant  that  those  who 
watered,  and  those  who  are  watered,  may  be  equally 
the  objects  of  thy  divine  fevour.  Finally,  we  breech 
thee,  guide  us  through  this  life  by  thy  counsels,  and  aP 
terward  receive  us  into  glory. 

<<  And  now  to  God  the  Father/'  &c 
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Secondly,  thai  I  should  believe  aU  the  Articles  of  the 

Christian  Faith. 

Whbk  the  young  party  were  again  assembled  in  the 
presence  of  their  excellent  and  highly  revered  instruct- 
ress, they  conversed  for  some  time  on  the  history  of 
Constantia,  comparing  her  character  with  that  oi  Tbeo- 
dosia :  and  tiie  kdy  of  the  manor  failed  not  to  observe, 
that  the  happiness  of  the  one,  and  her  excellent  conduct 
under  affliction,  witii  the  unhappiness  of  the  other,  even 
when  in  the  most  prosperous  situation,  were  owing  to 
the  different  states  of  their  respective  feelings.  As  one 
possessed  a  will  subdued  and  agreeable  to  that  of  Crod,  so 
the  other  was  continually  the  prey  of  wayard  inclinations 
and  vehement  desires,  which  never  could  be  satisfied. 
And  the  lady  of  the  manor  concluded  this  part  of  her 
discourse,  by  again  pointing  out,  that  no  creature  can 
enjoy  true  happiness  until  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  are  sub- 
dued within  him;  inasmuch  as  these  lusts  work  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  wiU  of  God,  and  are  constantly  exciting 
gloomy  and  dissatisfied  feelings,  not  only  towards  the 
Creator  himself,  but  towards  parents,  ministers,  magis- 
trates, and  all  who  are  placed  in  authority  imder  God. 
"  But,"  continued  the  lady  of  the  manor,  "we  must  now 
leave  this  subject  which  has  so  long  occupied  our  atten- 
tion, and  proceed  to  other  parts  of  the  Church  Cate- 
chism." She  then  requested  Miss  Louisa  to  say  what 
her  godfathers  and  godmothers  had  promised  for  her, 
secondarily,  in  her  baptism. 

The  young  lady  answered,  "  Secondly,  that  I  should 
believe  all  the  articles  of  the  Christian  faith." 
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^'  Before  we  pcoceed  to  an  explanation  of  this  part  of 
the  Church  Catechism,"  said  the  lady  of  ^e  manor,  "  I 
think  it  proper  to  point  out  to  you,  my  dear  young  peo- 
ple, an  idea  which  has  more^than  once  suggested  itself 
to  me  when  considering  the  baptismal  vow.  Our  Church 
Catechism,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  though  an  excel- 
lent form  of  words,  and  containing  much  that  is  truly 
admirable  in  a  veiy  short  compass,  is,  I  fear,  from  its 
extreme  succinctness,  often  liable  to  lead  ignorant  per- 
sons into  error,  and  therefore  should  be  seldom^  used 
without  some  judicious  explanation.  In  that  part  of  it, 
falling  under  our  late  and  present  consideration,"  conti- 
nued she,  ''  it  is  stated  that  the  sponsor  undertakes  three 
things  in  the  name  of  the  child :  first,  that  he  shall '  re- 
nounce the  devil  and  all  his  works,  the  pomps  and  vani- 
ties of  this  wicked  world,  and  all  the  sinAil  lusts  of  the 
ilesh  f  and,  secondly,  that  he  shall '  believe  all  the  articles 
of  the  Christian  faith.'  To  a  hasty  observer,"  proceeded 
she,  "  it  might  appear,  from  the  arrangements  of  the  ar- 
ticles of  this  vow,  that  it  was  held  by  our  Church  as  a 
possible  and  probable  thing,  that  the  renouncing  of  sin 
in  its  various  forms,  should  go  before  faith ;  whereas  we 
are  told,  that  without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please 
Crod;  and  that  he  who  cometh  to  God  must  believe  that 
he  is  J  and  thxit  he  is  a  r  awarder  of  them  that  diligently 
seek  him^  (Heb.  xi.  6.) — although,  independent  of  the 
authority  of  Scripture,  the  experience  of  six  thousand 
years  proves,  without  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  all  at- 
tempts made  by  man  to  dwell  in  his  own  strength  have 
either  utterly  foiled,  and  ended  in  open  shame,  or  in 
what  perhaps  is  still  more  to  be  dreaded,  in  self-exulta- 
tion and  an  impious  attempt  to  establish  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  creature  in  defiance  of  the  Creator.  We  do 
not,  however,  presume  to  hint,  that  the  pious  compilers 
of  our  Church  Catechism,"  continued  she,  "had  any 
ideas  of  this  kind :  we  rather  wonder  at  their  producing 
a  work  with  so  few  defects ;  at  the  same  time,  we  well 
know  that^no  production  of  man  can  be  perfect.  "We 
are  anxious,  however,  to  give  faith  its  proper  place  be- 
fore works,  the  place  allowed  it  by  our  articles,  which 
are  to  this  purpose:  *  Albeit  that  good  works,  which  are 
the  fruits  of  faith,  and  follow  after  justification,  cannot 
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put  away  our  sins,  and  endure  the  severity  of  God's 
juctement ;  yet  arethey  pleasing  and  acceptable  to  God 
in  Christ,  and  do  spring  out  necessarily  of  a  true  and 
lively  faith ;  insomuch  thtt  by  them  a  lively  faith  may 
be  as  evidently  known  as  a  tree  discerned  by  the  fruit.^ 
Works  done  before  the  grace  of  Christ,  and  the  inspmr 
tion  of  his  Spirit,  are  not  pleasant  in  tiie  sight  of  God, 
forasmuch  as  they  spring  not  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ, 
neither  do  they  make  men  meet  to  receive  grace,  or  (as 
the  school-authors  say)  deserve  grace  of  congruity :  yea 
rather,  for  that  they  are  not  done  as  God  hath  willed  and 
commanded  them  to  be  done,  we  doubt  not  but  they 
have  the  nature  of  sin.'    (12th  and  l^h  Articles  of  the 
Church,) 

''  Man  is  naturally  disposed  to  exalt  himself,  and  lower 
his  Maker ;  but  faith  confines  the  creature  to  his  own 
humble  place,  and  establishes  the  Almighty  on  that 
throne  from  which  proud  man  would  willingly  pluck 
him  in  order  to  exalt  the  idol  self.  Faith,  then,  we  pre- 
sume,"-proceeded  the  l^dy  of  the  manor,  "  must  be  ante* 
cedent  to  the  renewal  of  our  nature,  and  should  there- 
fore be  the  first  gift  demanded  by  the  parent  and  the 
sponsor  at  the  hand  of  infinite  mercy  and  free  grace,  in 
order  to  the  formation  of  the  chaiacter  of  the  young 
Christian. 

"  And  now,  my  dear  young  people,"  continued  the 
lady  of  the  manor,  '*  before  we  proceed  any  further,  I 
think  it  right  to  endeavour  at  least  to  e:^lain  to  you  the 
nature  of  faith.  Faith,  in  its  simplest  form,  is  a  depen- 
dence on  the  veracity  of  another.  This  kind  of  trust  is 
called  faith,  because  it  relies. on  the  truth  of  a  promise  j 
and  an  individual  is  said  to  keep  his  &ith  inviolate,  when 
he  strictly  performs  the  promi£fe  which  he  has  made  to 
another.  Faith  is  commonly  distinguished  by  divines 
mto  four  kinds,  namely,— Historical  Faith,  Temporor 
vy  Faith,  Faith  of  Miracles,  and  Justifying  Faith. 

"  Historical  Faith,  my  dear  young  people,"  proceed- 
ed the  lady,  '^  is  a  bare  assent  of  the  mind  to  the  truths 
revealed  in  Scripture,  and  is  thus  spoken  of  by  St  James : 
Faith,  if  it  hath  networks,  is  dead,,  being  alone, —  Wa>s 
not  Raiiab  the  harlot  justified  by  works,  when  she  had 
received  the  messengers,  and  had  sent  them  out  an- 
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9ther  way  7  ( Jsones  ii.  17^  25.)  He  who  believes  that 
the  mere  matters  related  in  history  concerning  an  indi- 
vidual are  true,  may  be  sud  to  possess  an  historical 
faith :  but,  inasmuch  as  this  bare  belief  has  no  influence 
upon. his  conduct,  his  faith  is  merely  historical;  and,  in 
consequence,  is  dead,  cold,  and  fruitless.  This  kind  of 
faith  is  possessed  by  devils;  for,  as  St.  James  says, 
Thou  believest  that  there  is  one  God  ;  tJie  devils  also 
believe,  wad  trevMe,    (James  il.  19.) 

"  Temporary  Faith^^  continued  tiie  gentle  instruct- 
ress, "  rises  (me  degree  above  historical  faith.  Together 
with  the  knowledge  oi^  and  assent  to,  revealed  truths,  it 
is  connected  with  some  degree  of  approbation,  and  a  cer- 
tain pleasure  in  receiving  and  hearing  these  truths ;  but 
this  joy  arising  from  the  mixture  of  some  worldly  co]>> 
sideration,  it  soon  vanishes  and  comes  to  nothing.  Of 
this  kind  of  faith  our  Saviour  speaks  in  the  parable  of 
the  sower,  (Matt.  xiii.  21.) — He  that  receiveth  the  seed 
into  stony  places,  receives  it  with  joy — he  understands  it, 
he  assents  to  it,  he  hears  it  gladly,  considers  and  approves 
of  it ;  yea,  it  springs  up  in  an  outward  profession  and  re- 
formation: yet  hath  it  not  life  in  itself,  but  dureth  for  a 
While;  for  when  tribulation  and  persecution  arise  be- 
cause of  the  word,  the  professor  of  such  a  faith  is  by  and 
by  offended.  There  are  multitudes  of  persons  in  this 
present  day  whose  faith  is  of  this  description — many  who, 
being  attracted  by  some  fine  preacher,  make  a  temporary 
and  splendid  profession,  and,  being  encouraged  thereto 
by  the  praises  of  their  fellow-creatures,  seem  to  be  making 
rapid  advances  in  the  heavenly  road :  but  presently,  find- 
ing some  difficulty  in  the  way,  or  being  removed  into 
those  scenes  and  that  kind  of  society  where  excitements 
to  appear  religious  no  longer  exist,  they  fall  away,  and 
the  glory  of  tneir  professsion  evaporates  as  the  dew  of 
the  morning. 

'-  The  thim  kind  of  faith,"  continued  the  lady  of  the  ma- 
nor, "  is  the  Faith  of  Miracles ;  that  is,  a  firm  assent  of 
the  mind  to  some  particular  promise  concerning  any 
miraculous  event.  With  reference  to  this  species  of  faith 
our  Saviour  thus  speaks  in  Matt.  xvii.  20. —  Verily  I  say 
unto  you-^  If  ye  Tuive  faith  as  a  grain  ^  mustard  seed^ 
ye  shall  say  unto  this  mountain,  JKemove  hence  to 
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rtder  place  ;  and  it  shaU  remove  ;  atuLnoiMng'  shaU 
impossible  unto  you, 

"  The  fourth  and  last  kind  of  faiih,"  proceeded  the  lady 
of  the  manor,  ''  is  Justifying'  Faith,  This  is  a  saving 
grace  wrought  in  the  soul  hy  the  Spirit  of  God,  whereby 
we  receive  Christ,  as  he  is  revealed  in  the  Grospel,  under 
the  several  appropriate  titles  of  Prophet,  Priest,  and 
King ;  whereby  also  the  individual  is  enabled  to  trust  in 
him,  relying  on  his  righteousness  alone  for  justification 
and  salvation.  This  &th  produces  a  sincere  obedience 
in  the  life  and  conversation.  In  Heb.  xi.  1,  2,  jt  is  thus 
described — Now  faith  is  the  substance  of  thing's  hoped 
for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen.  Por  by  it  the  el- 
ders obtained  a  good  report.  Of  this  faith  and  its  ef- 
^'^ects  it  is  impossible  to  say  too  much ;  inasmuch  as  it 
saises  the  sinner  from  a  state  of  pollution  and  misery  to 
a  state  of  holiness  and  happiness,  converting  fall^i  man 
into  a  son  of  God  and  an  neir  of  glory.  This  fiUth  not 
only  assures  the  individual  on  whom  it  ib  bestowed  of 
the  reality  and  worth  of  eternal,  invisible  things;  but  it 
produces  also  a  satis&ctory  and  assured  confidence  that 
€rod  will  infallibly  perform  what  he  has  promised,  where- 
by the  believer  becomes  as  completely  satisfied  oi  his 
OMm  salvation  as  if  his  heavenly  mansion  were  imme- 
diately before  his  eyes  or  in  his  actual  possession.  The 
object  of  this  faith  is  the  Word  of  Caod  in  general,  and 
especially  those  doctrines  and  promises  which  respect 
the  salvation  of  man  through  Christ,  which  reason  can 
neither  discover  by  its  own  light,  nor  perfectly  under- 
stand when  revealed. 

"  The  essential,  supreme  perfections  of  God  form  the 
firm  foundation  of  scriptural  faith;  such  as  his  unerring 
knowledge,  his  immutable  truth,  his  infinite  goodness, 
and  his  almighty  power.  This  faith  has  a  prevailing  in- 
fluence upon  the  will;  it  moves  the  afiections;  bringing 
mto  captivity  every  thought  to  the  obedience  of  Christ 
The  very  first  efifect  produced  in  the  heart  by  faith,  is  a 
conviction  of  the  sinner's  unbeli^  All  hmnan  beings 
are  naturally  infidels,  though  few  will  acknowledge  this 
^en  to  themselves;  to  eonvincie  them  therefore  of  this, 
is  one  of  the  primaiy  operations  of  fai^.  Hence  our  Sa- 
viour declares,  in  speaking  of  the  coming  of  the  Spirit, 
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When  heis  come,  he  will  reprove  the  world  cfHn  ana 
of  righteousness :  of  sin,  because  they  believe  not  on 
me  ;  of  righteousness,  because  I  go  to  my  Father,  and 
ye  see  me  no  more,    (John  xvi.  ^10.) 

^  Such  persons  as  have  been  brought  np  in  a  Chris- 
tian country,  and  among  the  ovdinary  sort  of  nominal 
Christians,"  continued  the  lady  of  the  manor,  "common- 
ly take  it  for  granted  that  ihey  are  believers:  but  eyen 
supposing  that  they  may  acknowledge  themselves  to 
have  some  doubts ;  yet  they  have  by  nature  no  sense 
whatever  of  the  heinousness  of  this  sin  of  unbelief  but 
acquiesce,  nay,  not  unfrequentLy  glory  ui  diis  state  of  in- 
fidelity. Such  being  the  case,  it  is  necessary,  as  I  bc^re 
said,  that  he  who  is  to  be  converted  must  be  first  con- 
vinced of  unbelief,  which  cannot  be  brought  about  by%. 
any  natural  means,  or  by  any  efforts  of  unassisted  rea- 
son. And  here,  my  young  people,  you  are  furnished 
with  a  test  by  which  you  may  in  some  degree  ascertain 
your  present  state  as  to  spiritual  things.  Have  you  ever 
been  convinced  of  unbelief?  Have  you  been  made  to 
see  that  the  time  was  in  which  you  lived  without  God 
in  the  world  ?  Has  it  ever  happened  to  you  to  doubt  the 
sincerity  of  your  belief?  Have  not  each  of  you  at  all 
times  from  your  earliest  infancy  been  in  the  habit  of 
counting  yourselves  among  the  number  of  believing 
Christians  1  Have  you  ever  heea  led  to  suspect  that 
you  were  not  such  1  hei  me  tell  you,  that  if  you  have  ne- 
ver had  any  suspicions  of  this  kind,  the  Holy  and  Blessed 
Spirit  has  not  yet  commenced  his  operations  upon  your 
hearts ;  neither  have  you  yet  been  admitted  even  into  the 
outer  courts  of  the  temple.  Our  Lord  sa3rs,  ff' I  have  told 
you  earthly  things,  and  ye  believe  not,  how  shall  ye  be- 
lieve, iff  tell  you  of  heavenly  things?    (John  iii.  12.) 

"  And  here  I  must  remark  that  our  professing  fi*iend8 
often  deal  with  us  in  a  way  very  different  from  that 
which  our  Divine  Teacher  adopts.  How  common  is  it 
for  our  earthly  connexions,  when  they  think  they  can 
perceive  any  thing  promising  in  us,  to  endeavour  to  pro- 
mote our  advancement  in  the  heavenly  course  by  words 
of  flattery,  instead  of  labourmg  with  all  their  might  to 
convince  us  of  our  natural  unbelief,  and  the  deadly  na 
tare  of  this  sin !    Thus  hollow  professors  are  produced 
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without  end  in  religions  societies;  yonng  begeamAd  are 
Uam  tanght  to  be  hypocrites;  wliile  all  the  arts  of  ciyilii- 
ed  society  and  all  the  abilities  of  the  natural  man  are  set 
to  work  to  render  the  deception  as  complete  as  possible 
in  the  eyes  of  man.    It  is  alarming,"  continued  Uie  lady 
of  the  manor, ''  to  observe  the  perfection  of  character  to 
which  mere  professors  may  seem  to  approach,  and  to 
what  a  surprising  degree  such  persons  fi^uently  carry 
the  art  of  self-deception.   But,  inasmuch  as  I  know  that 
you  do  not  love  abstract  discussions,  instead  of  enlarge 
mg  my  present  discourse,  I  shall  content  m3nself  wiSi 
reading  to  you  a  little  narrative  which  is  much  to  our 
present  purpose." 

7!^  History  of  Jenetta  Manneririff';  related  by  Tier- 
self  shortly  before  her  Death. 

'^  My  name  is  Jenetta  Mannering.  My  father  was  the 
son  of  a  person  who  cultivated  a  small  estate  of  his  own, 
near  a  certain  town  in  Staffordshire ;  the  name  of  which, 
to  use  a  form  of  speech  authorized  by  a  certain  Spanish 
writer  of  high  celebrity,  I  do  not  choose  to  remember. 
My  fether  was  brought  up  to  trade,  and  settled  in  the 
town  of  Leeds,  in  Yorkshire,  wfaere^  having  made  a  pret- 
ty property,  he  married,  but  dying  immediately  after  my 
birth,  left  me  to  the  sole  charge  or  my  mother,  who  con- 
tinued to  reside  in  the  same  house  in  which  she  had  lost 
her  husband.  Accordingly,  in  this  house,  which  afford 
ed  one  of  the  few  remaining  specimens  of  the  architec- 
ture of  the  seventeenth  century  as  exhibited  in  a  com- 
mon dwelling-house,  I  first  becafne  conscious  of  my  ex 
istence,  and  found  myself  placed  under  the  care  of  a 
tender  mother,  having  no  companions  of  my  own  age, 
and  seeing  no  other  inmates  than  a  Mrs.  Hannah 
Wingfield,  (whom  I  never  remember  in  any  other  form 
but  that  of  a  stifl^  wrinkled  old  woman,)  together  with 
two  female  servants,  whose  prim  and  obsolete  appear- 
ance were  perfectly  consistent  with  the  venerable  aspect 
of  the  place  of  their  habitation. 

"My  mother  was  the  most  conscientious  of  parents  j 
but  it  is  difficult  beyond  measure,  nay,  perhaps,  beyond 
the  strength  of  unassisted  man  to  bring  up  an  only  childf 
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in  that  simplicity  and  that  freedom  from  selMmi 
which  are  however  necessary,  hmnanly  speaking,  to 
the  formation  of  a  fine  character.  We  know  inde^ 
that  the  grace  of  God  is  sufficient  to  counteract  in  any 
individusd  the  most  adverse  circumstances  of  education. 
Notwithstanding  which,  as  the  Ahnighty  commonly 
works  by  means,  that  parent  who  uses  not  the  appoint- 
ed means  for  the  improvement  of  the  character  of  his 
child^  has  no  right  to  expect  the  blessing  of  God  upon 
that  child. 

"  In  one  point,  and  that  a  most  important  one,  my  mo- 
ther entirely  failed  in  her  management  of  me,  although  it 
has  pleased  God  to  exhibit  his  mercy  towards  me  in 
counteracting  this  error  of  my  education.  But  inasmuch 
as  my  sufferings  have  been  extremely  severe,  and  my 
danger,  humanly  speaking,  of  final  reprobation,  'u\  con- 
sequence of  this  failure  of  prudence  in  my  mother,  at 
one  time  certainly  very  great,  I  beseech  all  parents,  and 
especially  professing  parents,  who  may  hereafter  read 
this  history,  cautiously  to  observe  and  avoid  that  failure 
of  judgment  whereby  my  well-meaning  but  injudicious 
mother,  to  say  the  least,  made  total  shipwreck  of  my 
peace  on  earth. 

"  My  mother  and  Mrs.  Hannah  Wingfield  were  closely 
united  to  a  religious  society,  which  at  that  time  was  con- 
tained within  the  bosom  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and 
being  fuUy  convinced  of  the  just  opinions  and  laudable 
purposes  of  this  society,  they  assisted  it  to  the  extent  of 
their  pecuniary  means,  as  well  as  with  all  the  little  in- 
fluence which  persons  in  their  retired  sphere  of  life 
might  be  supposed  to  possess. 

"  It  was  natural  for  my  mother  to  associate  with  such 
persons  as  had  the  same  views  of  religion  with  herselL 
In  consequence  of  which,  during  my  childhood,  I  sel- 
dom saw  any  other  persons  except  such  as  were  or  ap- 
peared to  be  seriously  devoted  to  the  service  of  their 
neavenly  Father ;  nor  was  I  accustomed  to  hear  any 
other  language  than  the  language  of  religion.  Whethei 
I  was  naturafly  more  grave  than  others  of  my  own  age, 
I  cannot  undertake  to  say ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  my  ani- 
mal spirits  were  not  excited  either  by  the  society  of 
other  children,  by  lively  persons  of  more  advance^  age 
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or  by  the  usual  pastimes  and  sports  of  yotith ;  from  all 
of  which  I  was  for  the  most  part  equally  debarred. 

"  My  mother's  house  stood  in  a  close  narrow  street  in 
the  town  of  Leeds.  It  was  large  but  very  old ;  and  al- 
though few  of  the  apartments  were  ever  occupied,  they 
were  all  furnished  and  kept  with  scrupulous  neatness. 
In  these  wide  and  ancient  apartments,  in  which  were  no 
ornaments  or  furniture  but  what  might  have  suited  the 
days  of  our  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  through  which,  with 
the  exception  of  the  parlour,  moved  no  human  being  but 
my  mother,  Mrs.  Hannah  Winefield,  and  the  two  female 
servants  before  mentioned — aU  of  whom  were  alwajrs 
dressed  with  the  most  formal  exactness  and  precision— I 
spent  all  the  days  of  early  infancy,  experiencing  no 
change  of  scene  except  on  those  occasions  when  I  was 
made  to  attend  divine  service  in  a  small  chapel  in  the 
neighbourhood,  or  when,  which  not  un£:equently  hap- 
pened, my  mother's  friends  met  to  read  and  pray  in  her 
large  parlour. 

"  My  occupations,  during  my  childhood,  chiefly  con- 
sisted in  needlework,  reading,  and  psalmody ;  wh&e  my 
only  recreations  were  such,  as  sometimes  sitting  on  a 
dresser  in  the  kitchen,  sometimes  looking  out  of  a  large 
casement  window  into  the  crowded  and  busy  street,  and 
sometimes  examining  the  prints  in  a  large  Bible  or  Book 
of  Martyrs. 

'^  It  may  be  asked  by  those  who  have  been  used  to 
strong  excitements  from  infancy,  whether  my  life  was 
not  an  exceedingly  dull  and  miserable  one.  I  answer, 
no ;  till  my  seventh  or  eighth  year  it  was  neither  mise- 
rable nor  dull ;  nor  was  I  by  any  means  uncomfortable, 
till  by  the  injudicious  mode  of  treatment  from  those 
around  me,  certain  selfish  feelings  were  excited  within 
my  breast  which  had  hitherto  remained  apparently  in- 
Active.  Children  are  imitative  creatures,  and  it  was 
natural  for  me  to  imitate  that  which  I  constantly  saw 
before  me,  or  which  I  heard  mentioned  with  approba- 
tion. It  is  very  desirable  that  children  should  see  no- 
thing but  what  is  right,  and  that  they  should  be  taught 
to  imitate  that  only  which  is  laudable  and  becoming. 
But  much  care  should  be  taken  not  to  give  them  too 
great  credit  for  that  which  is  the  effect  of  imitation  only 
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netCher  to  suppose  that  what  is  merely  the  resnlt  of  en- 
deavouring to  do  what  they  hare  observed  in  others, 
forms  a  necessary  part  of  their  real  character.  A  chila 
in  a  religious  family,  when  not  exposed  to  temptations 
from  wiSiout,  will  imitate  with  accuracy  all  the  forms 
of  religion  which  it  sees  practised,  and  will  assume  with- 
out diSSculty  its  language  and  manner.  A  judicious 
parent,  however,  wiU  be  anxious  to  explain  to  such  a 
child  tiiat  all  this  may  be  done  without  one  single  spark 
of  divine  grace,  and  will  strive  to  make  him  understand 
that  the  same  imitative  spirit  would  lead  him  to  acquire 
the  ways  and  language  of  the  world  with  as  much  facili- 
ty as  he  has  acquired  those  of  the  Christian  Church. 
Had  those  who  were  about  me  laboured  to  open  my 
mind  in  this  way  to  my  real  state,  they  had  perhaps 
succeeded  in  saving  me  many  hours  of  angtush,  through 
which  it  became  needful  for  me  to  pass  in  order  to  bnng 
me  to  this  knowledge. 

"It  perhaps  matters  not  much,  with  respect  to  the 
harm  it  does,  in  what  way  the  pride  and  vanity  of  youth 
are  excited ;  and  yet,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  if  there 
be  one  way  worse  than  another,  of  inflating  the  youthful 
mind  with  high  notions  of  self,  it  is  when  vain  tiioughts 
are  excited  upon  a  religious  account ;  and  if  any  one 
sort  of  pride  ought  to  be  dreaded  more  than  another^  it 
is  spiritusd  pride :  and  for  this  reason,  because  that  which 
must  be  applied  for  tiie  remedy  of  every  other  vain 
thought,  (namely,  religion,)  cannot  so  easily  be  employed 
in  a  case,  where  by  mismanagement  it  has  already  served 
to  promote  the  evil  complained  of.  And  thus  that  Gos- 
pel, which  is  a  savour  of  life  unto  life  to  sinners  of  most 
denominations,  becomes  a  savour  of  death  unto  death 
unto  the  individual  who  is  spiritually  proud.  But  more 
of  this  hereafter. 

"  I  was  allowed,  when  about  six  years  of  age,  to  taste 
of  a  little  variety,  and  to  acquire  some  few  new  ideas 
which  had  a  more  lasting  and  important  effect  on  my  life 
ban  might  have  been  at  first  imagined.  I  was  taken  by 
my  mother  to  visit  my  grandfather,  who  resided  in  that 
comer  of  Staffordshire  before  alluded  to.  I  had  hitherto 
seen  nothing  of  country  life,  and  I  was  consequently  a 
total  stranger  to  the  various  charms  of  rural  scenery.    1 
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had  flddom  seen  flowers  but  in  a  low  pot,  or  trees  but  m 
the  small  smoky  gardens  which  I  had  visited  in  the  town. 
Sheep  and  lambs,  cattle  and  the  feathered  tribes  I  had 
never  beheld  but  in  the  market-place ;  while  of  all  the 
charming  varieties  of  hill  and  dale,  gushing  brooks,  wild 
woods  and  forests,  verdant  meadows  and  thjrmy  uplands, 
I  had  as  little  conception  as  of  the  glories  of  the  upper 
world.  Grea^  therefore,  was  my  delight  when  I  found 
myself  emancipated  from  the  dusty  environs  of  my  nar 
tive  town,  and  perceived  tb&t  my  view  was  bounded  only 
by  trees  and  hills,  by  fields  extending  beyond  fields, 
where  animals  of  several  descriptions  were  feeding  m 
green  pastures,  or  reposmg  by  brooks  of  water. 

^'  My  grandfotber's  house  was  an  irregular  old  build 
ing,  bordering  on  a  small  common  covered  with  purple 
heath,  on  which  a  few  sheep  and  many  geese  found  a 
scanty  provision,  but  which  suggested  to  my  young 
imagination  the  idea  of  immeasurable  extent  and  bound- 
less liberty :  for  here  I  was  allowed  to  range  at  pleasure, 
and  here  I  first  acquired  a  relish  for  pure  air  and  rural 
sounds. 

''The  back  of  the  farm-house,  which  was  towards  the 
common,  was  covered  with  ivy  which  had  climbed  neaiiy 
to  the  roof,  and  from  amid  whose  dark  green  and  idiinmg 
foliage  peeped  a  few  small  casement  windows,  arranged 
without  order,  as  it  suited  the  convenience  of  the  htUe 
nooks  and  closet-like  apartments  within.  On  one  side 
of  the  farm-house  was  the  high  road,  and  on  the  other 
a  farm^yard  and  duck-pond ;  and  in  the  front  there  was 
a  trim  garden  encircled  by  a  quick-hedge,  the  garden 
being  furnished  with  certain  trees  curiously  trimmed 
and  tortured  so  as  to  represent  various  monstrous  figures 
of  peacocks,  pyramids,  and  lozenges.  I  say  nothing  of 
the  qidncunxes  and  heart-shaped  t^s  of  tulips,  pinks,  car- 
nations, and  ranunculuses,  which  were  my  grandmother's 
pride ;  nor  of  the  espaliers  which  were  equally  the  boast 
of  my  grandfather ;  but  passing  by  these,  I  proceed  to 
speak  of  the  mode  of  life  adopted  in  this  family ;  which 
differing  greatly  from  anything  to  be  seen  in  the  present 
day,  may  perhaps  afford  some  little  amusement  to  such, 
personii  as  hereafter  may  favour  this  narrative  with  their 
perusal.     And  here. I  cannot  but  observe,  that  many 
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stories,  in  themselves  infinitely  more  inteiresting  than 
any  thing  I  have  to  relate,  lose  much  of  their  interest 
from  the  failure  of  descriptive  powers  in  the  historian. 
For  since  narrative  is  nothing  else  than  a  moving  picture, 
if  tlie  figures  are  presented  to  the  eye  without  their  pro- 
per costume,  and  the  foregrounds  and  backgrounds  of 
the  piece  be  wanting,  the  performance  must  needs  lose 
much  of  its  power  to  charm,  while  the  uninstructed  read- 
er is  perhaps  led  to  supply  circumstances  utterly  contra- 
dictory to  the  real  situations  of  the  characters  ^diibited. 

'^  My  grandfather  and  grandmother,  though  in  affluent 
circumstances,  lived  always  in  a  large  yet  neat  kitchen, 
their  superiority  to  their  domestics  being  only  observa- 
ble by  their  situations  at  the  head  of  their  hospitable 
board,  with  the  patchwork  cushions  and  elbows  which 
marked  their  chairs.  My  grandmother,  when  I  recollect 
her,  was  old  and  shrivelled,  but  had  lost  none  of  her  ac- 
tivity, as  was  evident  by  the  strength  and  piercing  shrill- 
ness of  her  voice,  together  with  the  bueile  which  she 
made  at  four  o'clock  every  morning  when  she  called  up 
her  maidens  to  milk. 

"  The  family  meals  were  always  taken  in  the  kitchen, 
and  at  such  hotirs  a^are  now  grown  unfashionable  even 
in  our  cottages.  Their  dinner  was  always  ready  at 
twdve  o'clock,  and  their  supper  at  seven.  The  old  peo- 
ple were  however  exceedingly  hospitable,  even  in  the 
best  acceptation  of  tiie  term,  as  no  poor  person  ever 
went  tmsatisfied  from  their  door. 

''My  grandfather  and  grandnaother  had  never  had 
more  than  two  sons,  of  which  my  father  was  theyounger. 
The  elder  was  settled  in  business  in  the  neighbouring 
town,  where  having  married,  he  had  now  several  daugh- 
ters, who  not  seldom  came  over  to  the  farm  to  pay  their 
duty  to  their  grandmother  and  to  play  with  me,  although 
they  were  by  no  means  suited  to  my  taste,  having  been 
brought  up  in  a  common  boarding-school,  and  in  conse 
quence  having  acquired  that  sort  of  information  and  those 
habits  which  I  could  neither  understand  nor  was  in  a 
situation  to  participate.  In  the  mean  time,  I  greatly  en- 
joyed the  kmd  of  life  which  I  passed  at  my  grandfather's, 
and  the  liberty  which  was  permitted  me  of  exploring  all 
odd  corners  in  and  about  the  ferm-house.    And  I  re 
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flBeniber  that  I  vlvnsys  enjoyed  these  amtifleiiients  mos^ 
when  my  cousins  were  not  with  me^  their  manners,  as  I 
before  said,  diflermg  widely  from  mme. 

^  Immediatdy  on  the  other  side  of  the  high  road,  op- 
poeite  my  grandfather's  house,  was  a  small  green,  near 
to  which  stood  a  large  house,  which  even  in  those  da3rs 
looked  old.    It  ¥ras  encircled  by  a  walled  garden,  over 
which  I  could  only  distinguish  die  higher  windows,  the 
doping  roo^  and  upper  parts  of  the  gable  ends.    In  this 
house  dwelt  a  widow  lady,  whose  history  was  little 
known;  but  from  the  extreme  retirement  in  which  she 
lived,  and  ^e  seriousness  if  not  solemnity  of  her  manner 
when  she  paid  her  annual  afternoon  visit  to  my  grand- 
mother, it  was  supposed  that  she  had  known  better  days 
and  seen  many  sorrows.    This  lady  had  one  son,  a  little 
older  than  myself^  whom  I  shall  call  Theophilus ;  th^  be- 
ing the  only  name  by  which  I  knew  him  for  many  years. 
This  widow  lady's  family  had  formerly  consisted  of  se- 
veral children,  as  appeared  from  a  family  picture  placed 
over  the  high  mandepiece  in  her  old-fashioned  parlour, 
in  which  a  number  of  fine  children  were  grouped  to< 
gether  around  a  lamb^  whose  white  fleece  they  were  de- 
corating with  flowers.    I  know  not  the  merit  of  tliis  pic- 
ture, but  1  remember  that  the  colours  were  bright  when 
I  saw  it,  that  the  little  figures  represented  therein  were 
fair  and  ruddy,  with  lips  of  coral  and  eyes  of  heavenly 
blue,  and  that  the  baby,  who  was  no  other  than  Theophi- 
lus, had  ringlets  of  very  fair  hair,  diading,  ^ough  not 
concealing  his  beautiful  features. 

**  As  the  lady  never  spoke  of  the  children  she  had  lost, 
or  of  the  husband  from  whom  she  had  been  separated  by 
death,  no  one  could  form  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  that 
storm  by  which  her  earthly  happiness  had  been  so  rude- 
ly assailed,  and  so  little  left  her  of  all  she  had  held 
dear  in  this  world.  Nevertheless,  it  appeared  that  she 
had  borne  her  trials  as  a  Christian,  and,  though  cast 
down,  was  not  yet  without  those  hopes  of  which  infi- 
delity only  can  deprive  us. 

"  It  may  be  supposed,  that  in  such  circumstances  as  1 
have  described,  Theophilus  was  the  darlmg  of  his  tender 
mother;  and  there  wtus  no  room  to  doubt  but  that  he  had 
been  brought  up  with  the  utmost  care,  in  the  nurture 
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and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  and  that  her  pious  instruc- 
tions had  been  attended  with  a  peculiar  blessing:  for 
this  child,  even  at  that  tender  age  in  which  I  firat  be- 
came acquainted  with  him,  was  an  example  of  early 
piety,  discovering  that  purity  and  simplicity,  which  can 
be  attributed  only  to  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

"I  had  several  times  seen  littie  Theophilus  sitting  in 
a  projecting  window  of  his  mother's  house,  when  play- 
mg  in  my  grandfather's  garden,  and  had  conceived  an 
earnest  desire  of  becoming  acquainted  with  him  some 
time  before  an  opportunity  served  for  this  purpose,  as 
the  little  boy ,  seldom  played  beyond  the  garden-wall. 
But  one  morning,  as  I  was  pursumg  the  young  lambs 
on  the  common  before  mentioned,  I  met  the  httle  boy, 
who  was  returning  from  a  cottage  on  the  other  side  of 
the  little  heath,  with  an  empty  basket  on  his  arm ;  and 
as  he  drew  near  to  me,  I  stopped  and  stood  quite  still  till 
he  came  up. 

<<  <  Do  not  frighten  the  lambs,  little  girl,'  said  he  to 
me ; '  pray  do  not  My  mother  has  told  me  that  it  hurts 
them  to  be  driven  about' 

'^'  I  will  not  do  it  agam,  then,'  I  answered ;  'but  I  did 
not  know  it  hurt  them.' 

^' '  Stop  one  minute,'  said  the  little  boy,  putting  down 
his  basket  and  feeling  in  his  pocket, '  I  will  give  yoii  a 
ball  if  I  can  find  it  and  then  you  may  roll  it  before  you 
and  run  after  it'  So  saying,  he  began  to  unload  his  httle 
pocket,  producmg  a  piece  of  entangled  packthread,  a 
knife,  and  a  little  book,  but  no  ball.  This  last  circum 
stance  seemed  to  perplex  him ;  and  standing  for  a  mo- 
ment, as  if  to  recollect  himself,  he  at  length  said,  'O !  T 
know  where  it  is ;  it  is  at  home:  stay  one  minute,  and  I 
will  fetch  it'  So  saying,  he  ran  offl&e  an  arrow  from  a 
bow,  leaving  me  in  the  middle  of  the  common  to  keep 
guard  over  his  treasures;  which  I  did  very  faithfully} 
Siough  I  thought  there  could  be  no  harm  in  my  looking 
at  the  book;  for  which  purpose  I  sat  down  on  the 
ground,  and  putting  the  packthread  and  the  other  pre- 
cious articles  in  my  lap,  I  began  to  examine  the  little 
gilt  volume  with  such  attention  that  I  did  not  remark 
the  return  of  Theophilus,  who  was  by  my  side  with  his 
ball  before  I  was  by  any  means  aware  of  it. 
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^Remote  as  the  period  is  when  I  first  formed  an  ac- 
quaintance with  that  excellent  child,  I  still  in  my  mind's 
eye  behold  his  figure  as  he  stood  before  me  at  the  mo- 
ment he  presented  me  with  the  ball :  the  exercise  he  had 
taken  had  given  a  fine  glow  to  his  cheeks,  and  his  dark 
blue  eyes  sparkled  with  innocent  joy.  *  There,  little 
girl,'  he  said, '  I  have  found  the  ball,  and  my  mother  says  I 
may  give  it  to  you ;  and  I  hope  you  will  keep  it:  I  made 
it  myselil  And  that  little  book  is  a  very  pretty  one:  I 
will  lend  it  you  if  you  would  like  to  read  it' 

" '  But  there  is  no  reading  in  it'  I  replied,  as  I  turned 
the  leaves  over. 

" '  O !  I  forgot  that  I'  returned  Theophilus.  « But  though 
there  is  no  reading  in  it,  there  are  beautiful  stories  be- 
longing to  all  those  pictures,  and  I  will  tell  them  to  you, 
if  you  please,  though  I  cannot  do  it  so  well  as  manmia 
does.'  So  saying,  he  placed  himself  on  the  grass  by  me, 
and  taking  the  little  pictures  one  by  one,  he  made  it  ap- 
pear that  some  Christian  anecdote  and  some  beautiful 
moral  were  attached  to  each.  I  cannot  exactly  remem- 
ber any  one  of  these  littie  tales,  yet  I  recollect  the  effect 
of  the  whole,  and  even  to  this  day  there  is  united  in  my 
mind,  with  the  memory  of  this  book,  certain  ideas  of  the 
Saviour's  love,  of  heavenly  glory,  and  earthly  peace, 
which  never  can  be  separated  fi*om  it. 

"  When  Theophilus  had  completed  his  innocent  task, 
I  remember  that  I  made  some  remarks  on  what  he  had 
said,  which  were  such,  no  doubt,  as  to  give  a  stander-by 
a  favourable  impression  of  me,  though  spoken  Mrithout 
intention,  and  as  from  one  child  to  another.  But  these 
remarks  were  remembered  by  my  little  companion,  and 
repeated  to  his  mother.  The  consequence  of  which  was, 
that  I  was  the  next  day  invited  to  drink  tea  with  this 
lady,  and  from  that  period  allowed  to  converse  freely 
with  the  little  boy  as  long  as  I  remained  at  my  grand- 
fether's,  which  was  about  half  a  year— a  privilege  which 
was  highly  valued  by  my  grandmother,  who  frequently 
assured  my  mother  that  I  was  the  only  child  in  the 
neighbourhood  who  was  ever  permitted  to  play  with 
Theophilus. 

"I  have  but  an  indistinct  recollection  of  the  many 
happy  hours  spent  at  that  period  with  Theophilus  and 
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his  widowed  mother :  I  remember  only  that  I  loved  thera 
both,  was  very  happy  in  their  company,  and  that  they 
made  religion  sweet  to  me,  without  inflating  me  with 
high  ideas  of  my  own  spiritual  attainments.  I  remem- 
ber also,  that  the  lady  and  her  little  son  both  shed  tears 
when  I  was  lifted  into  the  carriage  to  return  home :  and 
that  they  seemed  to  stand  weeping  at  the  door  of  their 
garden  till  I  could  see  them  no  longer. 

'^  And  now  I  recollect  nothing  more  till  I  was  again 
settled  in  the  old  house  at  Leeds,  and  once  more  saw  be- 
fore me  Mrs.  Hannah  Wingfield,  the  two  old  servants,  to- 
gether with  the  antique  beds,  chairs,  tables,  and  pictures, 
which  had  been  before  my  eyes  from  the  days  of  my 
earliest  infancy. 

"  How  long  I  retained  any  remains  of  the  simpflicity  1 
had  brought  with  me  from  Staffordshire,  I  know  not ;  but 
this  I  recollect,  that  when  I  was  about  nine  years  of  age 
I  one  day  heard  Mrs.  Hannah  Wingfield  remark  to  my 
mother,  that  Jenetta  had  lately  become  very  fond  of  her 
Bible,  and  that  she  was  thence  led  to  hope  that  a  saving 
change  was  about  to  take  place  in  me. 

"  Little  as  I  understood  what  the  old  lady  meant  by  a 
saving-  change,  I  was  capable  of  comprehendiuff  by^her 
manner  of  speaking,  that  it  was  something  good,  some- 
thing desirable,  something  praiseworthy ;  and  that  it  was 
connected  with  reading  the  Bible.  I  was  also  aware 
that  iny  poor  mother  looked  upon  me  with  delight  on 
hearing  this  remark:  and  I  heard  her  reply,  'I  wish  it 
may  be  so,  Mrs.  Hannah ;  Jenetta  is  young  to  be  sure, 
but  we  have  heard  of  such  changes  taking  place  even  at 
a  more  tender  age ;  nay,  that  some  have  even  been  sanc- 
tified from  the  womb.' 

"  I  took  no  more  notice  of  this  conversation  than  if  I 
had  never  heard  it,  although  not  a  syllable  of  it  had  been 
lost ;  but,  m  consequence  of  it,  I  failed  not  to  be  oftener 
seen  with  my  Bible.  And  after  awhile,  hearing  my 
kind  but  injudicious  friends  speaking  with  rapture  of  this 
love  of  the  Scriptures  which  I  evidenced,  I  thought  that 
I  might  as  well  endeavour  to  advance  another  step  in 
their  good  opinion;  and  accordingly  I  took  frequent  oc- 
casion to  establish  myself  in  my  little  chair,  with  a  stool 
before  me  which  served  for  a  table,  m  a  comer  of  the 
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wide  old-&8hioned  parlour  which  my  Mends  oocapiedj 
where  1  busUy  employed  myself  with  my  Bible  and 
hymn-book,  singing,  and  praying,  and  reading  aloud. 

"  Thus  I  accustomed  myself  to  practise  the  hypocrite; 
for  I  do  not  remember  that  I  had  the  slightest  feeling  of 
religion  during  any  of  these  seasons.  Now  a  judicious 
conduct  on  Uie  part  of  my  friends  at  this  time,  would 
have  proved  the  insincerity  of  my  pretensions ;  and  if 
&ey  had  not  power  to  lead  me  on  to  better  things,  they 
might  at  least  have  induced  me  to  look  into  myself,  which 
was  what  I  at  that  time  chiefly  wanted.  Had  my  friends 
not  noticed  me  at  all  on  these  occasions ;  or  had  they 
spoken  of  these  exercises  as  mere  common  duties  exhi- 
biting nothing  particularly  praiseworthy;  or  had  they 
pres^  upon  me  the  importance  of  serving  God  witi^ 
the  heart,  and  the  necessity  of  seeking  the  (Svine  assist- 
ence  to  enable  me  so  to  do ;  they  womd  then  have  done 
all  that  in  them  lay  to  vender  my  formal  service  a  ser- 
vice of  the  heart  But  on  the  contrary,  I  found  much  in 
their  manner  when  I  used  to  be  thus  engaged,  particularly 
calculated  to  excite  my  pride  and  vanity,  and  nothing 
which  could  at  all  indicate  the  smallest  doubt  of  my  sin-> 
cerity;  in  consequence  of  which,  I  raised  my  voice  still 
louder,  and  lengthened  out  my  prayers  and  hymns  till  I 
was  often  wearied  of  them  myself. 

"A  very  litUe  observation  might  have  enabled  my 
friends  to  discern  that  I  was  deceiving  myself  as  well  as 
them,  by  my  seeming  acts  of  devotion.  TTiey  might 
have  seen  that  all  I  did  of  this  kind,  particularly  at  first, 
was  always  in  their  presence;  and  that  I  was  never 
found  alone  at  my  prayers  and  devotions  in  the  closet  in 
which  I  slept  within  my  mother's  bed-room,  although 
that  place  was  much  more  convenient  for  the  purpose 
than  the  one  I  had  chosen,  and  I  was  allowed  to  go  into 
it  whenever  I  pleased.  By  this  criterion  I  might  have 
been  fairly  judged  in  the  early  days  of  my  Christian  pro- 
fession. But  afterward  as  the  delusion  became*  stronger 
in  my  own  mind,  it  led  me  to  as  exact  a  performance  of 
the  formal  duties  of  my  closet,  as  to  those  of  a  more 
public  nature— thus  exhibiting  an  alarming  proof  of  the 
?reat  length  to  which  a  form^  professor  may  go  in  th^ 
work  of  deceiving  himself  and  others,  without  har^.^ 
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one  vital  spark  of  grace  within  him.  But  to  return  to  my 
narrative. 

"  After  I  had  carried  on  this  childish  farce  for  some 
time,  and  had  heard  myself  much  and  frequently  praised 
by  my  poor  mother  and  Mrs.  Hannah,  my  religious  pro- 
gress was  at  length  reported  to  the  friends  who  visited 
my  mother ;  some  of  whom,  no  doubt,  in  the  simplicity 
of  their  hearts,  failed  not  to  cougratulate  me  on  having 
found  the  right  way  at  so  early  an  age :  and  at  these 
seasons  I  heard  my  case  compared  with  those  of  Timo- 
thy, Samuel,  and  other  youthful  saints. 

"  Shortly  after  this  period,  I  began  to  talk  a  little  in 
company,  as  well  as  with  my  mother  and  Mrs.  Hannah 
Wingfield,  on  religious  subjects ;  when  I  was  accustomed 
to  make  a  few  apt  quotations  of  Scripture,  which  were 
speedily  reported  and  retailed  in  my  hearing.  And  on 
these  occasions  I  have  heard  several  mothers  declare 
how  much  they  envied  Mrs.  Mannering  in  the  possession 
of  such  a  child ;  adding,  with  all  the  warmth  of  Christian 
and  parental  feeling,  that  they  would  be  glad  to  purchase 
for  their  children  such  spiritual  blessings  as  I  enjoyed, 
were  it  at  the  expense  of  half  their  fortunes.  Now  al- 
though these  things  were  not  addressed  to  me  or 
meant  for  my  hearing,  I  overheard  too  many  of  them ; 
and  they  acted  as  powerful  stimulants  in  urging  me  to 
support  the  character  which  had  procured  me  so  much 
credit. 

'^  From  this  time  till  I  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  I 
wanted  no  motive  which  the  world  could  hold  out  to 
induce  me  to  preserve  the  distinction  which  I  had  ob- 
tained. 

"  Before  I  was  twelve  years  of  age,  I  ceased  to  be 
treated  as  a. child  by  my  mother's  religious  friends,  who 
freely  allowed  me  to  make  one  in  most  of  their  religious 
parties.  I  acquired  also  much  credit  at  this  time  by  my 
knowledge  of  Scripture:  with  which  Imowledge  my 
head  was  so  well  stored,  that  I  could  often  turn  to  a  text 
when  all  the  rest  of  the  company  were  at  a  loss  to  find 
it ;  and  how  would  the  blood  mount  up  to  my  cheeks 
with  conscious  pride  on  such  occasions  as  these ! 

"  I  was  a  neat  needlewoman,  and  handy  in  cutting  out 
and  making  garments;  insomuch  that  my  assistance 
2  I 
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was  often  solicited  by  those  who  had  dotbing  to  make 
for  the  needy.  By  these  means  I  continually  grew  in 
the  good  opinion  of  the  excellent  people  with  whom  I  as- 
sociated ;  and  if  others  were  deceived  in  me,  it  cannot 
be  wondered  at  if  my  mother  was  eqnally  deluded,  since 
it  is  well  known  how  much  the  heart  of  a  mother  is  na 
turally  inclined  to  think  the  best  of  hei\  child.  In  the 
mean  time,  I  was  fully  persuaded  in  my  own  mind  that 
my  character  was  a  decided  one :  and  as  nothing  occur- 
ed  in  the  way  of  temptation  to  vwaken  me  from  this 
dream,  I  became  every  day  more  and  more  confirmed  in 
the  persuasion,  that  I  was  one  of  the  excellent  of  the 
earth ;  while  at  this  very  time  every  original  corruption 
of  my  heart  was  in  full,  perfect,  and  un£sturbed  power. 
But  to  leave  these  reflections. 

<<  At  the  a^e  of  seventeen  I  was  advanced  to  be  teacher, 
first  of  a  child's  school,  and  soon  afterward  of  an  adult 
school,  which  I  attended  at  regular  hours  in  the  week. 
In  this  situation  I  was  called  upon  to  give  advice,  to 
censure  and  commend,  to  catechise  and  pray:  all  of 
which  duties  I  performed  with  so  much  prudence  as  to 
obtain  still  further  testimonies  of  the  approbation  and 
esteem  of  the  society.  I  now  presented  myself  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  communion ;  and  being  required  to  make 
confession  of  my  faith,  state  of  mind,  and  sense  of 
sin,  with  other  matters  of  importance,  I  gave  such  an 
account  of  myself  as  afforded  much  satis&ction  to  my 
fi*iends.  Mr.  Barret,  the  minister,  ind^d,  pressed  me 
particularly,  I  remember,  upon  the  subject  of  conviction 
of  sin,  and  in  such  a  manner,  I  have  since  thought,  as 
discovered  some  doubts  of  my  humility :  but  my  self- 
delusion  was  quite  sufficient  to  carry  me  througn  this 
examination  with  comfort  to  myself;  so4hat  i  gave  hun 
such  an  account  of  my  experiences  of  this  nature,  the 
strong  convictions  I  had  felt,  the  horrible  views  I  enter- 
tained of  my  own  heart,  the  deep  sense  I  had  of  my  own 
utter  helplessness,  and  the  need  in  which  I  stood  of  a  Sa- 
viour, that  he  finally  expressed  himself  satisfied,  and  I 
presented  myself  the  next  sabbath-day  at  the  altar,  under 
the  supposition  of  my  being  one  of  the  most  contrite 
creatures  present. 

"  Should  it  be  here  inquired,  whether  I  meant  to  speak 
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ontraihs  on  being  thus  solemnly  questioned  by  the  mi- 
nister ?  or  if  it  be  asked,  how  1  could  presume  to  confess 
what  I  never  had  felt,  making  a  false  avowal  in  the  sight 
of  Grod  ?  I  answer,  that,  if  I  deceived  the  minister,  I  was 
also  myself  deceived.  I  had  learned  ihe  language  of  re- 
ligion, and  could  run  off  fine  periods  on  every  subject 
connected  with  it,  though  an  utter  stranger  to  all  truly 
pious  feelings:  I  did  not  know  what  conviction  of  sin 
was,  though  I  knew  the  manner  in  which  religious  per 
sons  were  accustomed  to  talk  of  it :  I  had  not  even  felt 
the  need  of  a  Saviour,  though  I  fancied  that  I  loved  and 
depended  upon  Christ.  In  short,  I  was  acting  a  part, 
and  I  did  it  so  well  as  to  lose  myself  in  the  character  I 
assumed.  And  such  is  the  extreme  decei^lness  of  the 
human  heart,  that  I  fear  many  &ir  professors  are  now 
living  in  a  state  of  the  same  self-deception  as  that  which 
I  then  practised  with  so  much  effect. 

"  Soon  after  I  had  become  a  communicant,  several  cir- 
cumstances appeared  in  our  society  of  a  very  awakening 
and  alarming  nature.  Among  thcMse  was  the  sudden  and 
very  disgraceful  fall  of  a  person  whom  I  had  always 
been  in. the  habit  of  considering  as  an  advanced  Chris- 
tian. There  were  many  circumstances  in  the  case 
which  I  might  have  taken  to  myself^  and  which  I 
ought  to  have  looked  upon  as  an  awfiil  and  alarming 
warning :  but  such,  was  the  self-confidence  in  which  I 
then  lived,  that  instead  of  bumbling  myself  on  this  oc- 
casion, I  rather  felt  inclined  to  say  with  the  Pharisee,  / 
thank  thee^  O  God,  fhaJt  I  am  not  as  others. 

"  I  have,  since  it  has  pleased  God  to  open  my  eyes, 
endeavoured  to  form  an  accurate  idea  of  the  state  of  my 
mind  and  feelings,  while  engaged  in  this  system  of  de- 
ception. But  I  find  it  impossible  distmctly  to  recollect 
any  other  impression  except  that  of  the  most  perfect  self- 
approbation,  which  knew  no  interval  of  sound  awaken- 
ings. And  here  let  me  pause  once-again,  to  warn  the 
directors  of  you!h  concerning  the  dangei",  the  extreme 
danger,  of  marring  the  work  of  Christian  instruction,  by 
administering  coMials  to  a  mind  as  yet  unhumbled  by 
Bin,  and  teaching  them  to  build  upon  real  or  supposed 
gifts,  where  the  evidences  oi  grace  are  entirely  wanting. 
But  to  continue  my  story. 
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<<  While  proceeding  thus  triumphantly  in  the  way  of 
death,  at  the  very  time  when  I  believed  myself  to  he  far 
advanced  in  the  way  of  salvation,  I  was  surprised  one 
Sunday  at  our  place  of  worship,  by  seeing  a  young  mi- 
nister of  a  remarkably  fine  appearance  ascend  the  pul- 
pit. There  was  something  in  his  countenance  which 
struck  me  as  being  perfectly  familiar  to  me :  but  he  had 
almost  finished  his  discourse  before  I  recognised  Theo- 
philus.  I  shall  say  no  more  of  the  manner  and  doctrine 
of  this  young  man,  than  that  both  app^ured  to  me  such  as 
might  be  expected  from  one  who  was  divinely  taught 
The  subject  of  his  discourse  was  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen,  and  the  duty  of  those  who  are  already  blessed 
with  divine  light,  to  exert  themselves  in  bringing  the  na- 
tions who  sit  in  darkness -to  the  knowledge  of  this  light 
On  mixing  with  the  crowd  in  coming  out  of  the  chapel, 
I  heard  the  name  of  the  preacher  mentioned,  with  this 
additional  information  respecting  him — that  he  had  only 
lately  been  appointed  to  the  ministry,  and  was  going 
iJbroad  as  a  missionary  in  a  very  few  weeks.  This  last 
information  touched  me  more  than  I  can  describe ;  and 
I  hastened  home  to  yield  in  secret  to  feelings  for  which 
I  could  scarcely  account 

"  I  saw  no  more  of  Theophilus  till  the  next  day,  when 
he  unexpectedly  called  upon  me,  and  in  a  manner  the 
most  tender  and  affectionate  addressed  me  as  an  old  and 
dear  friend,  of  whom  he  had  ever  retained  the  fondest 
recollection. 

<<  Theophilus  remained  m  Leeds  some  weeks,  durin? 
which  time,  as  we  often  met,  our  early  attachment  had 
not  only  recovered  its  former  warmth,  but  acquired  so 
much  strength,  that  I  was  by  no  means  surprised  at 
what  passed  when  this  amiable  young  man  came  to  take 
his  final  leave  of  me  previous  to  his  going  abroad.  I  do 
not  however  pretend  to  gi'^e  the  whole  of  this  discourse 
as  it  actually  took  place ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  after  hav- 
ing spoken  with  pleasure  of  the  account  he  had  heard  of 
me  from  our  minister,  Mr.  garret,  and  other  Christian 
friends,  he  expressed  a  hope,  Ihough  now  going  abroad, 
where  he  was  likely  to  remain  absent  for  some  years, 
that  he  might  see  me  again,  and  that  our  friendship 
formed  in  childhood  might  at  some  future  time  be  re 
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aewed  and  matured.  And  this  he  spoke  with  so  mnch 
feeling  and  emphasis,  that  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  me  to  have  interpreted  it  in  any  other  way  thail  I 
had  afterward  reason  to  believe  it  was  intended. 

"  Theophilus  further  informed  me,  that  ever  since  the 
death  of  his  tender  mother  he  had  felt  a  strong  inclina- 
tion to  devote  his  life  to  the  service  of  the  heathen.  Ne- 
vertheless, that  he  hoped  to  return  to  England  for  a 
short  tim^  after  having  formed  his  establishment  abroad. 

"  Theophilus  left  L^ds  that  very  evening:  but  beA>re 
he  departed  he  gave  me  a  beautiful  Bible,  together  with 
a  small  volume  of  hymns  selected  by  himself  and  writ- 
ten with  his  own  hand.  After  his  departure,  it  appear- 
ed to  me  that  I  should  never  cease  to  love  Theophilus, 
and  herein  I  was  not  mistaken ;  but  I  was  deoeived  in 
supposing  that  there  was  no  sacrifice  which  I  could  not 
make  for  his  sake. 

*^For  four  months  after  hearing  of  his  actual  embark- 
ation, things  went  on  with  me  in  their  usual  course ;  but 
at  the  end  of  that  period  I  was  deprived  of  my  tender 
and  indulgent  motiier  by  a  sudden  death.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  event,  our  household  was  broken  upc 
Mrs.  Hannah  Wingfield  removed,  and  I  was  consign^ 
to  the  care  of  my  uncle  in  Staffordshire,  my  grandfather 
and  grandmother  being  dead.  I  shall  not  trouble  my 
reader  with  a  description  of  my  feelings  during  these 
changes  in  my  situation ;  indeed  I  should  be  somewhat 
at  a  loss  to  describe  them,  not  perfectly  comprehending 
them  myself;  on  which  account  I  proceed  to  the  precise 
moment  when,  dressed  in  deep  but  simple  mourning, 
I  was  set  down  at  the  door  of  my  uncles  house,  in . 

"During  the  interval  of  my  absence  from  Stafford- 
shire, which  had  been  more  than  ten  years,  my  grand- 
father, as  before  intimated,  had  died ;  on  which  occasion  . 
my  uncle  obtained  such  an  actmmulation  of  property, 
that  he  had  given  up  his  shop,  hired  a  handsome  house, 
set  up  his  carriage,  and  now  made  the  first  figure  in  the 
little  town  where  he  had  once  acted  the  suboAinate  part 
of  a  retail  dealer  in  linen  drapery.  Of  this  change  in  the 
appearance  and  habits  of  the  family  I  was  not  aware :  I 
was  therefore  surprised  when  a  very  smart  footman 
opened  the  door  and  led  me  through  a  handsome  ball 
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Ulaminated  by  a  superb  lamp,  into  an  elegant  apartmeDt, 
wher6  my  aunt  and  incle,  and  five  cousins,  were  at  tea. 
I  have  reason  to  think  that  neither  my  cousins  nor  my- 
self, could  at  that  time  exhibit  an  example  of  elegant 
manners ;  but  there  was  this  difference  between  me  and 
them — ^that  I  was  plain  in  my  appearance,  and,  with  res- 
pect to  external  things  at  least,  of  no  pretensions;  while 
my  cousins  were  pretenders  to  fashion,  as  well  as  to  that 
most  tasteless  and  disgusting  style  of  manners,  which  for 
some  years  past  has  obtain^  the  name  of  dashing;  by 
which  term  is  generally  understood  all  that  is  imgra- 
cious,  unfeminine,  and  repolsive.  In  the  mean  tune,  the 
family  were  extremely  iUiterate,  having  scarcely  obtained 
that  degree  of  knowledge  which  could  enable  them  to 
speak  witfi  any  tolerable  grammatical  accuracy.  The 
same  error  was  strikingly  manifest  in  the  worldly  educa- 
tion of  my  cousins,  which  had  taken  place  in  my  reli- 
gious noviciate ;  that  i^,  as  I  had  been  taught  to  talk  re- 
ligion without  possessing  the  piety  of  a  true  Christian, 
so  they  had  been  led  to  affect  the  manners  and  feelings 
of  the  fine  lady,  without  making  such  acquirements  as 
are  necessary  to  the  character.    But  enough  of  this. 

"  On  my  entering  the  parlour,  the  family  group  which 
presented  itself  to  my  eye  was  arranged  in  the  following 
order — ^my  aimt,  a  respectable,  comely,  weU-dressed  old 
lady,  was  sitting  at  the  tea-table,  and  seemed  to  be 
wholly  absorbed  in  its  various  duties ;  two  of  my  female 
cousins,  whom  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing 
to  you  by  the  names  of  Miss  Kitty  and  Miss  Jane,  were 
lounging  with  affected  ease  on  a  sofa,  their  brother 
Frank  being  seated  between  them ;  my  uncle,  who  as 
well  as  his  wife,  was  a  pleasing  and  respectable  looking 
person,  sat  in  an  arm-chair  by  the  fire:  before  which 
stood  my  cousin  Geoffry,  holding  forth  and  arguing 
with  his  father  in  a  manner  so  loud  and  dictatorial,  that 
1  even  heard  his  voice  before  the  door  was  opened; 
while  in  the  centre  of  the  room  stood  my  cousin  Bessy 
who  was  about  my  own  age,  playing  with  cup-and- 
ball,  with  all  the  glee  of  a  child  ten  years  old,  paying 
no  attention  whatever  to  the  various  humours  of  those 
about  her,  but  calling  on  each  by  turns  to  admire 
her  dexterity,  and  holding  up  the  plaything  with  a 
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bfoad  smile,  ^ivbich  displayed  all  her  teeth,  and  almost 
amounted  to  a  grin,  whenever  by  good  luck  she  chanced 
to  catch  the  ball  upon  the  spike.  The  docnr  having  been 
quietly  opened,  I  advanced  some  steps  into  the  room, 
and  had  even  stood  looking  round  me  for  a  few  seconds 
before  I  was  observed.  T^e  footman  then  announcing 
my  name,  the  whole  family  at  Once  came  running  to 
meet  me,  kissing  me  by  turns,  and  then  retreating  to  ex- 
amine me  from  head  to  foot ;  while  the  old  people  alone 
recollected  to  welcome  me  to  their  house,  my  uncle  very 
kindly  saying,  that  he  hoped  Lshould  be  happy  under 
hisroofT  , 

"  After  the  first  salutations  were  past,  my  aunt  called 
us  to  the  teartable,  where  I  sat  down,  oppressed  by  the 
novelty  of  my  situation ;  by  a  painful  sense  of  the  losses 
I  had  recently  sustained;  did,  above  all,  by  the  uncere- 
monious gaze  of  all  my  cousins,  who  seemed  anxious  to* 
scan  eYBry  feature,  and  to  criticise  every  motion. 

"  After  a  pause,  which  was  filled  by  tea-table  prepara 
tions,  my  cousin  Frank  exclaimed, '  I  cannot,  for  the  life 
of  me,  think  who  Jenetta  is  like.' 

^  'Like!'  said  my  uncle,  'who  can  tell  what  she  is 
like,  in  that  Methodjst  bonnet?  Do,  child,  pull  it  o£^  I 
vow  it  makes  you  look  like  your  grandmother.' 

''A  burst  of  laughter  ensued  upon  this  from  my  fe- 
hiale  cousins ;  and  Bessy,  jmnping  up  in  a  ramping  style, 
lifted  my  bonnet  from  my  head^  with  a  motion  resem- 
bling what  one  would  use  in  taking  off  the  lid  of  a  boil- 
ing saucepan,  and  then  very  dexterously  threw  it  over 
the  table  upon  the  couch. 

" '  Well  done,  girl !'  said  the  father ;  *  thus  away  with 
these  Methodist  top-knots.' 

"  *  Well  done,  Bessy  1'  said  Frank :  *  but  if  you  would 
send  the  cap  after  the  bonnet,  your  work  would  be  more 
complete.' 

"  Bessy  immediately  arose  again,  and  would  have  torn 
my  cap  from  my  head,  and  made  it  follow  the  bonnet,  if 
I  had  not  held  it  on  with  both  my  hands. 

"'Come,  come,  child,'  said  my  aunt  addressing  her 
youngest  daughter, '  let  the  girl  alone ;  she  does  very  well.' 

"'Very  well?'  said  Kitty,  'very  well  in  that  horrid 
cap?' 
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«<Ay,  Bister  Kitty,'  sdd  Geoffiy,  who  had  not  yd 
spoken  since  we  sat  down,  '  I'll  tell  you  a  piece  of  my 
mind — she  looius  better  in  that  plain  cap  than  you  do  in 
all  your  finery.' 

'^ '  What  a  taste  you  must  have,  brother:'  said  Jane. 

'' '  I  dont  mean  to  say  that  I  like  the  cap,'  he  answer 
ed,  <  for  indeed  I  do  not:  but  the  fisice  is  certainly  one  that 
no  cap  can  spoil.' 

^  The  young  ladies  made  no  answer  to  this  remark, 
6nt  the  old  gentleman  said,  ^  True,  boy,  true :  the  face  is 
a  good  one ;  and  fresh  and  fair  as  the  face  of  a  milk- 
maid.' 

^'  My  female  cousins  looked  mortified  at  this ;  but  I  in 
wardly  enjoyed  their  displeasure:  a  circumstance  which, 
had  I  known  how  to  judge  myself^  might  have  proved  to 
me  that  I  was  by  no  means  ib  far  advanced  in  a  religious 
course  as  I  had  vainly  imagined. 

''  The  conversation,  if  such  unconnected  exclamations 
as  I  have  repeated  may  be  called  conversation,  then 
took  another  course ;  when  I  heard  many  subjects  dis- 
cussed of  a  nature  totally  different  from  any  that  I  had 
been  before  acquainted  with,  but  which  failed  not  even 
then  to  excite  my  curiosity.  The  chief  topics  alluded  to. 
were  the  public  assemblies ;  the  characters  and  talents  oi 
a  company  of  stage-players  then  in  the  town ;  the  num- 
ber of  beaux  mustered  at  the  last  ball ;  the  equipages  kepi 
in  the  town ;  the  beauty  of  the  young  ladies;  and  the  airy 
which  certain  great  families  gave  themselves  when  they 
met  in  public  with  those  whom  they  did  not  consider  aa 
equally  great  with  themselves. 

"  During  this  conversation,  my  uncle  sat  like  one  lost 
in  thought;  but  all  the  other  individuals  of  the  family 
expressed  their  opinions  with  more  or  less  heat  and  am- 
mation,  as  circumstances  seemed  to  call  them  out 

"  When  the  tea-things  were  removed,  my  ancle  and 
his  two  sons  withdrew,  and  my  female  cousins  brought 
out  their  work-boxes,  while  my  aunt  set  herself  in  a 
most  indefatigable  manner  to  question  me  upon  my  for- 
mer modes  of  life  and  habits ;  at  the  same  time  drawing 
up  her  mouth,  and  making  no  other  observations  on  my 
communications  than  by  certain  emphatic  hums  and 
nods,  and  now  and  then  uttering  the  words,  'indeed 
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*  surely,' '  extraordinary,' '  surprising.'  My  cousins  were 
not,  howeyer,  quite  so  cautious  as  their  mother,  for  they 
now  and  then  exclaimed  with  unfeigned  amazement;  tiU 
at  length,  looking  at  each  other,  they  broke  into  so 
loud  a  burst  of  laughter,  as  to  leave  it  no  longer  a  matter 
of  doubt  in  my  mind  whether  they  were  actually  quiz- 
zing m6  and  every  thing  I  said  without  mercy.  Being 
offended  at  this,  I  would  answer  no  more  questions,  but 
complaining  of  fatigue,  asked  permission  to  go  to  bed. 

^  When  alone,  I  began  to  weep  bitterly,  and  to  think 
of  my  mother  and  'Hieophilus.  I  then  took  the  little 
hymn-book,  which  the  latter  had  given  me,  from  my 
pocket,  and  sung  a  favourite  hymn  ui  a  very  low  voice, 
being  often  interrupted  by  sobs.  At  length,  the  idea  oc- 
curred to  me  that  I  was  now  brought  into  a  situation  in 
which  my  divine  vocation  was  to  be  tried ;  and  on  this 
idea,  I  built  a  kind  of  romance,  in  which  I  fancied  my- 
self acting  a  very  conspicuous  part,  enduring  with  firm- 
ness a  long  and  bitter  persecution,  through  which  I 
passed  with  such  calm  and  heroic  dignity  as  astonished 
my  persecutors,  and  which  was  continued  4ill  the  return 
of  Theophilus,  from  whom,  and  from  my  own  applauding 
conscience,  I  was  to  receive  my  earthly  rewanl,  while 
from  the  favour  of  God,  I  was  to  expect  a  heavenly  and 
eternal  one.  While  my  thoughts  were  still  engaged  in 
these  romantic  views,  I  fell  asleep. 

^'  I  slept  long,  and  when  I  awoke  found  the  sun  shining 
in  at  my  window.  I  arose  in  haste :  but  before  I  had 
finished  dressing  myself,  Bessy  entered  my  room,  and 
telling  me  that  all  the  family  were  waiting  for  me,  I 
hastened  down,  ashamed  to  tell  her  that  I  had  not  yet 
performed  my  usual  devotions. 

"  Were  I  to  tell  you  what  passed  at  break&st,  it  would  be 
but  as  it  were  a  kmd  of  change  rung  upon  the  same  notes. 

^My  eldest  female  cousin  had,  1  found,  already  arriv- 
ed at  diat  time  of  life  when  youth  and  beauty  are  on  the 
wane;  and  although  she  had  met  with  nothing  but  dis- 
appointments in  the  world,  she  clung  to  it  with  a  perti- 
nacity which  any  one  would  think  impossible,  if  exam- 
ples of  the  same  species  of  folly  were  not  frequently  dis- 
played before  every  eye.  She  was,  however,  irritated 
by  her  disappointments,  and  was  in  consequence  sour 
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and  captious.  The  second  dster,  Jane,  was  however  stUj 
in  her  bloom ;  and  being  counted  handsome  and  foshion- 
able,  she  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  just  so  niuch  en- 
couragement from  the  world  as  kept  up  her  self-conse- 
quence. Bessy  was  still  almost  a  child ;  in  mind  she 
was  especisQly  so ;  and  being  the  youngest  of  the  family, 
she  was  treated  as  such ;  her  character  however  had 
nothing  in  it  of  artless  simplicity,  but  was  that  of  a  spoil- 
ed favourite,  and  a  romp.  The  brothers  were  what,  in 
modem  tim^  we  should  call  Dandies,  or  Corinthians: 
but  how  such  persons  were  denominated  twenty  years 
or  more  ago^  I  cannot  recollect.  This,  however,  I  must 
observe,  that  whereas  my  cousin  Frank  was  a  lively, 
dashing  young  man,  saying  every  thing  that  came  upper- 
most, and  absolutely  without  modesty,  Geofifry  was 
grave,  solemn,  and  proud,  and  seemed  to  think  that  he 
conferred  a  favour  on  every  lady  to  whom  he  spoke.  I 
presently  discovered  that  tiiere  was  a  perpetual  war  of 
words,  and  probably  of  interests,  between  the  two  elder 
sisters  and  the  brothers,  while  Bessy  seemed  to  be  too 
thoughtless  to  take  either  side.  But  to  delineate  these 
characters  no  further — 

"  As  soon  as  breakfiast  was  finished,  and  the  gentlemen 
withdrawn,  a  regular  attack  was  made  upon  my  style  of 
dress  by  my  aunt  and  cousins,  who  declared  that  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  I  should  be  new  modelled. 
My  cousins  ridiculed  my  present  mode  with  so  little 
mercy  that  I  began  to  cry :  whereupon  my  aunt  took  up 
the  matter  seriously,  and  delivered  her  opinion  much  to 
the  following  purport. — 

^''Come,  come,  Jenetta,  my  dear,'  said  the  old  lady, 
*you  must  allow  me  to  speak  my  mind  to  you;  you 
know  that  I  cannot  possibly  have  any  motive  for  med- 
dlmg  in  these  matters  but  for  your  good.  Now,  as  I  have 
told  my  daughters  a  thousand  times,  I  am  veiy  fond  of 
religion  and  thos^  kind  of  things,  and  never  miss  church 
on  the  Sunday,  when  the  weather  will  permit ;  yet  I  can 
not  think  it  right  that  any  young  person  should  appear 
different  to  the  rest  of  the  world ;  for  you  know,  Jenetta, 
if  we  are  not  like  other  people,  we  must  be  particular, 
and  on  that  very  account  become  objects  of  ridicule 
among  all  genteel  people.' 
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^'I  answered,  that  I  had  been  taught  to  look  upon  con- 
fonnity  to  the  world  as  a  sinful  thing ;  and  I  brought 
forward  seYeral  texts  in  corroboration  of  my  prmciple. 

'^  On  this,  the  young  ladies  laughed.  But  they  were 
suddenly  checked  by  their  mother,  who  said,  '  We  are 
now  talking  seriously,  girls;  and  I  desire  that  you  will 
refrain  from  your  idle  jests ;  for  I  am  sure  your  cousin 
will  be  much  more  likely  to  be  convinced  by  my  argu- 
ments than  by  your  foolish  titterings.'  Then  turning 
again  to  me,  she  granted  all  I  said  to  be  true,  and  that  it 
certainly  was  wrong  to  conform  to  the  world  in  forbid- 
den things;  but  that  it  was  right  to  do  so  in  things  which 
are  innocent,  such  as  the  cut  of  a  gown  or  cap,  and  in 
all  such  trivial  matters.  She  concluded  by  observing 
that,  as  she  believed  I  was  a  girl  of  sense,  she  was  per- 
suaded that  I  should  soon  submit  my  will  to  hers  in  this 
particular. 

'^  I  replied,  with  some  pertness,  as  I  since  recollect,  thai 
we  must  fhirt  agree  on  what  were  and  what  were  not  in- 
nocent compliances.  And  hereupon  I  proceeded  to  a  fur- 
ther explanation  of  my  sentiments  and  opinions  with 
respect  to  these  matters ;  bringing  forward  many  doc- 
trines of  religion  and  many  texts  of  Scripture,  which 
were  as  entirely  beyond  the  comprehension  of  my  audi- 
tors as  so  many  passages  quoted  from  the  Hebrew  Bible. 

"  On  my  ceasing  lo  sx>eak,  after  pausing  a  moment, 
my  aunt  thus  replied,  '  And  so  I  suppose,  that  you  con- 
ceive no  one  can  be  save4  who  does  not  think  precisely 
as  you  do.' 

"  *  I  do  not  pretend  to  judge  others,'  I  very  properly 
answered ;  'but  I  am  persuaded  that  if  I  do  not  myself 
endeavour  to  act  according  to  my  belief  I  shall  be  lost.' 

'' '  Grood  heavens !'  said  my  aunt,  lifting  up  her  hands 
and  eyes ; '  what  notions  are  these  for  a  girl  of  eighteen  !- 

"  I  was^  offended  at  her  manner,  and  replied, '  Though 
I  am  here  considered  as  a  child  in  these  matters,  it  was 
not  so  at  Leeds.  I  was  there  at  the  head  of  a  class ;  I 
was  employed  as  a  teacher ;  and  was  supposed  to  under- 
stand the  principles  and  doctrines  of  our  blessed  religion 
as  well  as  many  older  persons.' 

«  *  Well  I  well !'  said  my  aunt,  exclaiming  again, '  who 
would  have  thought  that  things  would  ever  have  come 
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tothispaas?  a  child  like  you  to  be  considered  asaspi- 
ritaal  teacher!  Niece,  niece,  take  my  advice,  and  get 
these  whims  out  of  your  h^  as  fast  as  you  can ;  and 
for  heaven's  sake  don't  talk  of  such  mattere  here.' 

^'  I  burst  into  tears,  and  replied, '  WhoX  I  get  my  reli- 
gion out  of  my  head  as  soon  as  I  can,  aunt  ?  And  do  you 
seriously  offer  me  this  advice  V 

^  ^  Not  your  rehgion,  child,'  she  answered ;  ^It  is  not 
your  religion  I  want  you  to  get  rid  of;  but  your  stiff 
methodistical  manner,  and  your  formal  way  of  talking 
i^ut  the  great  progress  you  have  made  in  these  grave 
concerns.'  Here  the  old  lady  stopped  to  take  breath, 
and  then  proceeded. — ^  Excuse  the  harsh  terms  I  use,  for 
they  came  out  unawares  to  myself.  I  don't  know  so 
much  of  religion  as  I  should  do,  it  is  true ;  but  I  think  I 
know  enough  of  it  to  say  that  yours  is.  not  of  the  right 
sort' 

"  My  aunt  was  certainly  so  far  right :  my  religion  was 
not  indeed  of  the  right  sort  I  do  not  mean  with  regard 
to  doctrines,  for  those  which  I  had  been  taught  were  un- 
doubtedly agreeable  to  Scripture :  but  the  seat  of  my  re- 
hgion was  not  Uie  risht  one ;  it  lay  all  in  my  head,  and 
had  not  yet  touched  my  heart  I  was  however  much 
offended  by  this  rebuke ;  my  pride  was  roused,  and  I  re- 
mained silent. 

''My  cousins  continued  to  laugh  heartily,  and  my 
aunt  walked  out  of  the  room  with  an  air  of  pique.  The 
door  was  scarcely  closed  upon  the  old  lady,  when  the 
young  ones'renewed  the  attack.  Bessy  began  this  fresh 
assault,  by  sa3dng,  'And  so,  cousin,  you  were  the  leader 
of  a  class  7  and  yet  you  are  actually  two  months  my  ju- 
nior. FU  tell  you  what,  Kitty  and  Jane,  I  will  have  a 
class ;  and  I  will  teach,  and  preach,  and  pray.  Why 
should  I  not?' 

"' Why  should  you  not  ?' replied  Jane ;' I  dare  say  if 
it  served  your  tiun  you  could  draw  up  your  mouth,  and 
look  as  sanctified  as  any  of  them.' 

"  Much  more  was  said  to  the  same  purpose,  but  I  re- 
mained silent  for  a  considerable  time,  till  at  length,  be- 
coming excessively  angry,  I  uttered  some  expressions  of 
a  nature  so  bitter  and  contemptuous,  that  my  two  elder 
cousins  were  surprised  into  silence,  and  the  giddy  Bessy 
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getting,  up  and  coming  close  to  me,  tapped  me  on  the 
back,  exclaiming,  '  Well  done,  Jenetta !  well  done,  cou- 
sin !  So  much  for  Christian  meekness  1' 

"And  here  I  must  pause  a  moment  to  remark,  tHat 
my  situation  at  that  time  was  a  very  difficult  one.  Ne- 
vertheless, had  I  possessed  that  Christian  meekness, 
with  respect  to  which  even  my  giddy  cousin  had  per- 
•ceived  my  deficiency,  these  difficulties  would  at  first 
have  been  infinitely  less,  and  would  probably  have  en- 
tirely disappeared  after  awhile.  It  was  in  fact,  I  am 
well  persuaded,  not  my  religion,  but  my  want  of  reli- 
gion, which  at  that  time  rendered  the  opposition  I  expe- 
rienced, and  the  trials  I  encountered  in  my  imcle's 
family,  so  very  painful. 

"  Before  I  had  time  to  answer  my  cousin  Bessy,  a  vio- 
lent rap  was  heard  at  the  street-door;  and  instantly 
jrfterward,  my  cousin  Frank  rushed  into  the  room,  ac- 
companied by  a  young  man,  in  whose  appearance  &ere 
was  nothing  rehiarkable,  excepting  that  the  lower  part 
of  his  face  was  entirely  lost  in  an  enormous  cravat,  and 
that  the  upper  part  seemed  to  be  almost  entirely  occu- 
pied by  an  immense  pair  of  eyes,  of  which  nothing  more 
icould  be  said,  but  that  they  were  eyes  having  as  little 
expression  of  any  kind  as  any  pair  of  eyes  in  a  human 
head  could  be  supposed  to  possess. 

''At  sight  of  this  last  personage,  the  young  ladies 
sprang  up  as  if  they  had  that  moment  received  an  elec- 
trical shock,  exclaiming  with  one  voice,  '  O !  Sir  Timo- 
thy I  who  would  have  thought  of  seeuig  you  here  ?  we 
believed  you  were  in  town.' 

"  'And  so  I  was  last  night  at  ten  o'clock,'  Jie  an- 
swered ;  '  but  here  I  am,  as  you  see,  now,  at  your  ser- 
vice, ladies.' 

" ' And  in  fine  preservation  too,'  said  Frank^  'though 
in  danger  of  being  lost.' 

" ' I^t '.'  said  the  young  man,  'lost !  how  so,  Frank?' 

"  'Why  lost  in  the  folds  of  this  monstrous  neckcloth!' 
returned  the  other,  stroking  his  hand  over  the  cravat. 

'"There  now,  upon  honour,  can't  be  quiet,  Frank,'  re- 
turned Sir  Timothy,  pullmg  up  his  neckcloth.    'But 
jidies,  we  are  come  to  propose  a  frolic ;  have  you  beard 
that  - — ,  ^e  great  comic  actor  from  the  London  the- 
2K 
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atre,  is  to  exhibit4n  our  town  to-night  1    What  smy  yoa 
about  going  to  see  him?' 

<*  *  Say*?'  said  Bessy,  *  why  I  say  that  I  should  like  it 
of  an  things.' 

" '  But  don't  you  know  that  we  have  not  yet  been  out 
smce  my  poor  aunt's  deathl'  remarked  my  cousin  Kitty; 
*  aijd  it  might  be  thought  iipproper  to  ms^e  our  Grst  ap- 
pearance in  the  theatw.' 

" « O !'  said  Sir  Timothy,  *  I  don't  want  you  to  make 
your  appearance,  I  want  to  go  incognito,  to  mob  it,  you 
know,  to  go  in  masquerade,  and  sit  in  the  gallery.    Eh, 
Frank?  Nobody  will  think  of  looking  for  us  tbere.  Bor 
row  the  maids'  bonnets,  and  I  will  wear  my  servant's 
hat  and  great  coat' 
'^ '  But  what  masquerade  am  I  to  wear?'  said  Frank. 
"'O,  go  in  your  own  character,'  said  Sir  Timothy; 
'you  won't  disgrace  the  gallery;  no  one  will  take  you 
for  a  gentleman  when  not  in  gentlemen's  company.  Eh, 
Fraal^eh?' 

" '  I  shall  shoot  you.  Sir  Timothy,  as  sure  as  you  say 
that  again,'  said  Frank,  laughing. 

"  *  A  fine  thought,'  remarked  Bessy, '  a  fine  thought  has 
just  occurred  to  me :  111  borrow  my  cousin's  Methodist 
bonnet.    Janetta,  will  you  lend  it  me  ?' 

*  By  thus  addressing  me,  she  drew  upon  me  the  eyes 
of  Su:  Timothy,  who,  coming  near  to  me,  begged  to  be 
introduced,  and  then  said,  *I  trust,  fair  lady,  that  you 
will  not  lend  your  bonnet  to  any  one,  but  rather  make 
use  of  it  yourself,  and  honour  our  party  with  your  pre- 
sence.' 

" '  No,  Sir,'  I  answered,  with  cold  reserve ;  *  I  never  go 
to  plays.' 

" '  Don't  you  ?'  said  the  baronet,  fixing  his  large  eyes 
upon  me ; '  and  why  not  ?' 

"  *  0,  Sir  Timothy,'  said  Bessy,  *  she  would  not  go  to 
8Uoh  wicked  places  for  the  world:  she  is  a  Methodist.' 

"Sir  Timothy  turned  on  his  heel, whistled  a  tune, 
and  said  in  a  loud  whisper  to  Frank,  'If  all  Methodists 
were  like  the  one  before  me,  I  should  be  inclined  to  be 
one  too.' 

"  I  cannot  describe  to  you  what  pain  I  feel  in  repeat- 
ing this  light  and  frothy  conversation,  but  I  have  com-' 
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pelled  myself  to  give  it  you  at  some  length,  in  order  to 
lay  before  you,  in  its  true  light,  the  weakness  of  that 
heart  which  is  not  upheld  by  divine  strength,  and  to 
show  you  how  little  dependence  can  be  placed  on  those 
who  walk  in  their  oMm  strength,  and  are  not  divinely 
upheld.  '  O,  Theophilus  I  how  was  it  possible  for  one 
who  had  known  and  loved  Theophilus  to  be  drawn  aside 
bv  such  characters  as  I  have  just  described  ?' 

"The  mobbing-party^r  the  theatre  was  determined 
upon  and  carried  into  effect ;  but  I  found  little  difficulty 
in  excusing  myself,  the  recent  death  of  my  mother  be- 
ing thought  a  sufficient  apology  even  by  these  worldly 
people. 

"This  same  evening,  after  the  younger  ones  were  gone, 
while  I  sat  at  tea  with  my  uncle  and  aunt,  my  cousin 
Geoffiy  came  in,  and  sat  down  with  us.  His  mother  ex- 
pressed some  surprise  at  seeing  him,  saying,  that  s&e  sup- 
posed him  to  have  been  at  the  theatre. 

"^No,'  said  the  young  man  haughtily;  *I  certainly 
shall  not  give  my  countenance  to  such  doings.' 

"  *  And  why,  son  V  said  my  uncle;  *are  not  the  girls  in 
good  company  T 

" '  They  are  with  those  who  are  ashamed  of  them  in 
higher  society,'  replied  my  cousin.  *Sir  Timothy  is 
wUling  to  make  our  house  his  inn  when  he  comes  to 
town,  and  to  amuse  himself  privately  in  my  sisters'  com- 
pany; but  nave  they  not  had  experience  enough  to 
prove  to  them  that  this  their  fine  friend  will  not  even  be 
seen  to  speak  to  them  in  public  V 

" '  There  is  much  truth  in  what  you  say,'  replied  my 
aunt. 

. "  « Well  then,'  said  Geoffiry,  *  I  am  amazed  that  you  do 
not  put  a  check>  upon  shemes  of  such  a  nature  as  have 
been  allowed  to  take  piace  this  evening.' 

"*  You  know,  son,'  replied  the  mother,  'that  your  sis- 
ters are  not  to  be  persuaded  on  matters  of  this  kind  by 
me.  I  would  have  prevailed  on  them  to  remain  at  home 
this  evening ;  but  as  they  did  not  choose  to  Fisten  to  my 
counsel,  I  should  have  taken  it  well  if  you  had  accom- 
panied them,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  them  your 
protection.' 
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" '  I  persist,'  said  the  young  man,  *  in  declaring  that  I 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  business.' 

"  Tfite  mother  replied,  that  she  took  this  conduct  of 
lier  son's  very  ill,  on  which  the  young  man  grew  sullen 
and  walked  off;  and  being  soon  followed  by  his  father, 
I  was  left  alone  with  my  aunt,  who  amused  me  during 
the  rest  of  the  evening,  with  long  histories  of  the  Utile 
cabals  and  suspected  intrigues  of  the  town — inveighing 
violently  against  a  certain  Miss  Hawkins,  the  grand- 
daughter of  an  earl,  who  was  reckoned  the  most  accom- 
plished belle  in  the  place,  and  was  singled  out  by  the 
world  for  the  future  wife  of  Sir  Timothy. 

"  When  my  aunt  first  began  upon  these  matters,  I  re 
member  feeling  such  an  extreme  degree  of  listlessness  as 
hardly  to  refrain  from  yawning  5  but,  insensibly,  as  she 
proceeded,  I  found  my  interest  excit^,  and  caught  my- 
self several  times  saying,  *  Well,  and  how  has  this  affair 
concluded?' — ^And  how  did  that  matter  terminate'? 
The  result,  hoWever,  of  my  aunt's  communications  was 
shortly  this:  that  Miss  Hawkins  and  my  cousin  Jane 
were  supposed  to  be  rivals  in  Sir  Timothy's  regard; 
.that  he  really  preferred  the  latter,  but  was  ashamed  of 
her  family,  and  therefore  paid  his  respects  to  the  one  in 
public  and  the  other  in  private. 

"My  mind  was  so  full  of  these  things,  which  were  all 
perfectly  new,  strange,  and  incomprehensible  to  me,  that 
when  I  retired  to  my  own  apartment,  which  I  did  be- 
fore the  return  of  the  party  from  the  theatre,  I  found 
myself  utterly  incapable  of  attending  to  my  customary 
religious  duties.  I  opened  my  Bible,  indeed,  and  held  it 
before  my  eyes,  but  not  a  single  ide^  was  communicat 
ed  to  my  mind  from  the  sacred  volume ;  and  I  went  to 
sleep,  thinking  how  I  would  treat  Sir  Timothy  were  I 
in  the  situation  of  my  cousin  Jane. 

"  It  may  seem  remarkable  that  I  should  recollect  all 
these  things  with  so  much  accuracy.  But  I  have  been 
in  the  habit  for  many  years  of  making  daily  memoran- 
dums, or  keeping  a  kind  of  Journal ;  and  although  the 
memorandums  I  made  at  that  period  of  my  history  to 
which  I  now  allude  are  written  in  a  spirit  very  di^- 
ent  from  that  which  at  present  actuates  me,  yet  lliey 
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serve  as  exceedingly  powerful  helps  to  my  memory. 
But  enough  of  this  for  the  present 

"  I  will  therefore  now  proceed  to  point  out  what  ap- 
pears to  me  perfectly  evident — that,  notwithstanding  my 
late  loud  professions,  and  the  mode  of  life  which  I  had 
led  from  my  youth  up — notwithstanding  my  prayers,  my 
knowledge  of  Scripture,  Iny  serious  oteervances,  and  my 
pretended  love  of  the  brethren  in  Christ — ^religion  had 
as  yet  taken  no  hold  whatever  of  my  heart.    It  is  writ- 
ten, Faith  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the 
evidence  of  things  not  seen,  (Heb.  xi.  1.)  In  tnis  fiuti^ 
the  child  of  God  passes  through  present  things  as  if 
they  were  not,  and  being  secretly  supplied  by  the  bread 
of  heaven  and  the  water  of  life,  he  is  enabled  to  sustain 
the  parching  heats  of  the  wilderness  of  this  world,  run- 
nhig  without  weariness,  and  walking  y^ithout  fainting. 
So  far,  however,  from  being  at  that  time  advanced  in 
the  walk  of  faith,  as  I  then  supposed  myself  to  be,  I  had 
not  taken  the  first  steps  in  that  sacred  path.    I  had,  it  is 
true,  much  head-knowledge ;  but  the  word  of  Goa  had 
not  yet  been  made  effectual  by  the  application  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  to  teach  me  even  the  true  nature  of  &e  di- 
vine law.    I  had  not  yet  been  brought  to  feel  myself  a 
fallen  creature-^though  I  could  expatiate  with  no  small 
volubility  on  the  doctrine  of  man's  depravity,  and  even 
of  my  own  particular  corruptions,  ttequently  calling 
myself  the  chief  of  sinners.    And  as  to  a  renewal  of 
heart,  I  had  never  experienced  any  such  thing,  although 
I  descanted  continuaUy  upon  the  need  of  it,  and  did  not 
scruple  to  speak  of  myself  as  one  who  had  undergone 
this  blessed  change,  fancying  I  almost  knew  the  hour 
and  the  moment  when  it  had  taken  place ;  and,  without 
fear  or  doubt,  speaking  of  such  and  such  feelings,  and 
such  and  such  events,  as  having  taken  place  before  or 
after  my  conversion. 

"  Having  therefore  not  as  yet  been  brought  within  the 
threshold  of  a  regenerate  state,  it  coidd  not  be  expected 
that  I  should  find  the  benefits  of  that  state,  which  to  the 
behever  are  two-fold :  first,  it  places  hun  in  a  condition 
of  safety,  consisting  in  a  deliverance  by  the  Saviour  from 
every  evil  and  danger,  both  in  time  and  eternity,  to 
which  sin  had  justly  exposed  him ;  and,  secondly  it  af- 
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fivrds  an  abundant  supply  of  all  spiritual  blessings,  fieeiy 
given  to  him  in  the  Redeemer,  and  received  as  they  are 
wanted  by  the  hand  of  faith  out  of  the  fulness  of  Christ 
ViHiosoever  therefore  has  obtained  this  precious  faith, 
possesses  with  it  a  quiet  conscience  at  peace  witii  God, 
and  is  thereby  enabled  at  all  times  to  come  boldly  to  the 
throne  of  grace,  for  the  purpose  of  receivmg  help  and 
assistance  to  uphold  and  quicken  him  in  \Sa  heavenly 
course. 

'^I  was  undoubtedly  at  the  time  I  speak  of^  in  a  sit- 
uation not  favom^ble,  humanly  speaking,  to  the  attain- 
ment of  the  state  of  mind  above  described :  but  supposing 
that  I  had  already  possessed  it,  my  difficulties  were  not 
such  as  would  have  interfere^  greatly  with  my  advance- 
ment ;  since  I  found,  after  the  first  eight-and-forty  hours 
at  my  uncle's,  that  my  relations  seemed  very  much  in- 
cliiied  to  leave  me  to  myself. 

"  My  uncle,  though  a  coarse  man,  was  not  an  Hl-na- 
tured  one.  My  cousin  Greoffry  was,  I  found,  disgusted 
with  his  sisters'  forwardness,  and  particularly  offended 
at  their  intimacy  with  Sir  Timothy;  insomuch  that  he 
was  heard  to  say,  that  he  infinitely  preferred  his  cousin 
Jenetta's  Methodistical  reserve  to,  their  vulgar  dash. 
My  female  cousins  had  reasons  of  their  own,  which  may 
be  hereafter  discovered,  for  acquiescing  very  quietly  in 
keeping  me  in  the  back  ground.  My  aunt  was  very  well 
satisfied  to  have  my  compsmy  at  home  when  her  daugh- 
ters were  absent ;  and  my  cousin  Frank  was  altogether 
a  person  of  too  little  consequence  to  have  afiected  a  se- 
rious person  in  any  way.  All  this  I'presently  perceived, 
ypt  not  with  the  pleasure  which  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, but  rather  with  something  iBce  indignation,  in 
discovering  that  I  might  do  just  as  I  liked,  and  that  I 
and  my  religion  were  of  so  little  consequence  in  the 
family,  as  to  afford  no  hope  whatever  of  the  violent  per- 
secution which  I  had  promised  myself. 

"  The  excuse  offered  by  me,  relative  to  the  recent 
death  of  my  mother  for  my  not  going  out,  had  not  only 
been  judged  sufficient  for  my  not  going  to  tihie  play,  but 
was  pleaded  for  me  by  my  cousins  during  many  months 
afterward,  whenever  any  little  party  of  pleasure  was  hi 
agitation :  insomuch  that  I  at  length  became  offended, 
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and  had  I  not  been  checked  by  shame,  should  have  said 
more  than  once,  '  I  thmk  it  ought  to  have  been  left  to 
me  to  decline  joining  the  proposed  party/ 

"  Thus,  as  I  have  before  intimated,  several  months  pass- 
ed away,  during  which,  it  beiug  then  the  summer  half- 
year,  the  town  was  nearly  empty,  aU  the  &shionable  peo- 
ple being  either  at  watering-places  or  at  their  country 
houses ;  and  among  these  was  the  celebrated  Miss  Haw- 
kins, of  whom  my  cousins  had  always  a  vast  deal  to  say. 
Throughout  this  interval,  which  my  cousins  called  a  very 
dull  one,  the  family  was  now  and  then  enlivened  by 
short  visits  from  Sir  Timothy,  who  residing  some  miles 
out  of  town,  as  my  cousin  GeoflBry  had  remarked,  found  it 
more  agreeable,  whenever  business  required  him  to  spend 
a  night  in  town,  to  take  his  meals  at  my  uncle's  house, 
and  to  rattle  away  with  my  cousins,  than  to  spend  his 
lonely  hours  at  the  inn.  On  these  occasions  it  was  gene- 
rally contrived  that  I  should  be  as  much  out  of  the  way 
as  possible,  my  aunt  always  finding  some  little  employ- 
ment for  me  at  the  further  end  of  the  house ;  a  circum- 
stance which,  while  the  ideas  of  Theophilus  and  my  mo- 
ther were  fresh  in  mind,  was  of  so  little  importance  to 
me  as  not  to  caU  forth  my  observation.  But,  as  I  before 
remarked,  being  totally  destitute  of  the  vital  spirit  of  re^ 
ligion,  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  the  worldly  con- 
versation which  I  daily  heard,  and  the  worldly  precepts 
which  were  daily  inculcated  in  the  family,  should  at  laigth 
carry  their  baneful  in:fluence  to  my  heart,  and  give  an 
entirely  new  direction  to  my  desires. 

'' During  this  interval,  my  religion,  such  as  it  was^ 
having  neither  opposition  nor  encouragement  to  sup- 
port-it, gradually  expired,  going  out  as  a  lamp  with- 
out oil,  or  dying  away  as  a  body  without  nourishment, 
being  actually  starved  to  death;  so  that  after  awhile 
there  remained  of  it  nothing  more  than  that  kind  of 
i^ame  which  always  attends  persons  who  are  sensible 
of  having  relinquished  principles  which  tiiey  have  been 
known  to  support  with  warmth  and  credit  to  themselves. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  at  this  period,  certain  recollections  of 
former  days,  or  the  sight  of  my  Bible,  or  of  my  Theophi- 
lus' hymn-book,  would  excite  in  my  mind  some  degree 
of  compunction ;  on  which  occasions,  I  never  failed  try^ 
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faig  to  oonaole  myself  by  a  renewal  of  certain  lately  ne* 
glected  forms,  when  my  Bible  would  be  again  taken 
Som  the  shel4  and  the  dust  wiped  from  the  corer  of  my 
manuaL  But  these  momentary  feelings  of  regret  became 
gradually  weaker,  shorter,  and  less  frequent,  till,  after 
awhile,  tbey  almost  ceased  to  recur  at  aU. 

''The  month  of  October  at  length  arriving,  the  absent 
families  returned  to  town,  and  elegant  equipages  of  every 
khid  rolled  through  the  streets.  One  morning,  my  aunt 
reported  at  breakfast  that  Mr.  Hawkins  was  expected 
that  very  day ;  my  uncle's  head  servant  having  seen  the 
housekeeper,  who  had  been  sent  before  to  prepare  every 
thing  for  the  reception  of  the  family,  and  to  take  off  the 
covers  of  the  new  drawing-room  furniture.  '  And  Betty 
tells  me,'  added  my  aunt,  addressmg  her  daughters, 
'that  Mrs.  Beverley  sajrs,  if  yoti  wish  to  see  the  new 
furniture  and  Miss  Hawkins's  picture,  which  are  just 
come  from  town,  she  will  be  ready  to  show  them  to  you 
at  ten  o'clock:  but  you  must  not  be  later  on  any  ac- 
count lest  the  family  should  suddenly  arrive.' 

"  My  female  cousms  instantly  acquiesced  in  this  pro- 
posal, expressing  their  thankfumess  to  Mrs.  Beverley : 
on  w^iich.  Gf»oflfry  remarked,  that  he  wondered  his  sis- 
ters should  Uiink  of  going  into  a  house  at  the  invitation 
of  a  servant ;  a  house,  too,  where  they  did  not  visit 

'^  If  we  did  visit  there,  Geoffiry,  &ere  would  be  no 
need,'  replied  my  couan  Kitty, '  to  go  on  such  an  invita- 
tion.' 

"  'Need!'  returned  Geoffiry,  *  what  need  can  there  be 
in  the  case?  Go  to  a  cabinet-maker's  shop,  if  yon  want 
to  see  fine  furniture.' 

"  'Yes;  but  we  cant  see  Wsa  Hawkins's  picture  in  a 
cabinet-maker's  shop,'  replied  Kitty. 

"  '  And  you  are  so  fond  of  MLss  Hawkins,'  returned 
Geoffiry,  with  a  sneer, '  that  you  cannot  live  without  see 
ing  her  picture  V 

"'OP  said  my  cousin  Jane,  *but  I  want  to  see  how 
she  looks  on  canvass.' 

"'You  may  see  how  she  looks  in  artificial  ooloura 
whenever  you  see  her  at  all,'  returned  Geofiiy,  laughing 

"'For  shame,  son,' sadd  my  aunt;  'I  am  sure  the 
young  lady  uses  no  such  things.' 
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^^Does  not  she?'  returned  Geoffiry,  finishing  his 
speech  with  a  whistle,  which  set  the  whole  company 
into  a  loud  burst  of  laughter. 

"  The  conversation  then  div^ged  from  Miss  Hawkins 
to  her  father's  kitchen  and  stable ;  and  in  this  part  of  the 
discourse  my  aunt  displayed  as  intimate  a  knowledge  of 
the  inhabitants  and  arrangements  of  the  kitchen,  as  my 
cousin  Frank  did  with  those  of  the  stables.  DuU  and 
utterly  uninteresting  as  this  kind  of  conversation  may 
appear  to  a  cultivated  mind,  not  to  say  any  thing  of  a 
renewed  one,  it  possesses  a  kind  of  fascination  for. ordi- 
nary minds,  which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the 
extremely  degraded  state  of  human  nature.  That  same 
being  who  cannot  see  God  in  his  works,  who  neither 
fears  him  on  account  of  his  power,  nor  honours  him  for 
bis  greatness,  is  ever  ready  to  pay  a  kind  of  idolatrous 
worship  to  such  of  his  poor  fellow-creatures  as  may  be 
attended  by  any  little  circumstances  of  more  than  ordi^ 
nary  splendour ;  and  the  narrower  his  views  of  life,  the 
more  forward  we  see  him  in  his  petty  acts  of  adulation : 
insomuch  that  in  the  eye  of  the  cottager  the  village 
squire  is  probably  a  greater  being  than  the  crowned  head 
in  the  opinion  of  the  courtier.  True  religion  is,  how- 
ever,  the  only  prmciple  which  sets  these  matters  in  the 
proper  point  of  view ;  and  while  we  are  instructed  there- 
by to  give  all  men  the  honour  due  imto  them,  we  are 
preserved  from  those  little  meannesses  by  which  the 
great  are  injured  and  the  poor  degraded.  But  enough 
of  this  at  present. 

'^  After  breakfast  my  cousins  {Nreparedfor  their  visit 
to  Mr.  Hawkins's  housekeeper,  and  I  requested  permis- 
vsipn  to  accompany  them. 

"  As  we  were  about  to  turn  into  Mr.  Hawkins's  pre- 
mises, through  certain  iron  gates  in  the  front  of  the 
house,  I  observed  an  elderly  gentleman  in  black  ap- 
proaching. My  cousins,  who  also  saw  him,  instantly 
pronounced  him  to  be.  a  stranger;  but  another  glance 
convinc^  me  that  he  was  no  stranger  to  me,  but  my  old 
firiend  and  pastor,  Mr.  Barret.  On  making  this  discovery 
I  started,  and  retreated  within  the  gates.  I  leave  it  to 
the  reader  of  this  narrative  to  judge  of  the  feelings 
which  induced  me  to  shun  this  good  man,  whom  a  few 
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months  before  I  should  have  receiyed  as  a  father.  I  saw 
a  glimpse  of  the  black  coat  of  this  excellent  person,  as 
he  passed  by  the  iron  gates,  and  congratulated  myself 
that  I  was  not  at  home  if  he  should  call  at  my  uncle's. 

"  We  were  received  with  a  kind  of  condescending 
politeness  by  Mrs.  Beverly,  and  carried  round  every 
apartment  in  due  form.  I  had  only  come  to  see  the  pic- 
ture, and  wished  to  see  nothing  else;  but  my  cousins 
appeared  interested  in  every  thing,  and  examined  even 
the  texture  of  the  curtains,  and  the  form  of  the  bell-ropes. 
At  length,  we  were  introduced  to  the  drawing-room ;  and 
there  I  saw  a  very  showy,  full-length  portrait  of  a  kind 
of  Amazonian  lady,  which,  although  declared  by  every 
one  to  be  very  handsome,  did  not  meet  my  ideas  of  fe- 
male beauty.  However,,  by  the  time  I  returned  home, 
what  with  the  conversation  of  the  housekeeper,  and  the 
importance  which  my  cousins  had  given  to  every  thing 
relative  to  Miss  Hawkins,  I  was  filled  with  an  idea  of  her 
great  consequence,  and  an  assurance  that  there  must  be 
something  very  extraordinary  about  her. 

"  Mr.  Farret,  according  to  my  expectation,  had  called 
at  my  ancle's  during  my  absence ;  and  I  was  not  sorry  to 
hear  my  aunt  say,  that  she  had  seen  him  a  short  time 
afterward  going  out  of  town  in  the  stage-coach. 

"  The  week  following  our  visit  to  Mr.  Hawkins's  house 
the  annual  races  took  place ;  and  though  I  did  not  go  out 
on  the  occasion,  yet,  as  our  house  was  in  one  of  the  most 
public  streets,  such  scenes  of  vanity  were  displayed  be- 
fore my  eyes  as  I  had  never  witnessed  before.  I  spent 
each  day  at  the  window,  and  became  acquainted  with 
the  colour  and  arms  of  every  carriage  which  went  to 
the  course ;  my  aunt  being  my  instructress,  for  my  cou- 
sins were  otherwise  engaged  in  the  various  amusements 
which  so  gay  a  season  supplied.  *  There,'  my  aunt  would 
say,  '  there  is  Lord  L — — 's  carriage :  it  is  not  new ;  it 
has  been  at  these  races  twice  before.  Lady  Di  Bella- 
my's is  next:  it  has  been  to  town  to  be  repaired  and 
Eainted  ;  any  one  would  take  it  for  new ;  it  looks  very 
andsome !  but  the  old  lady  herself  is  a  shocking  fright, 
even  with  her  flaxen  wig  and  false  teeth.  Betty  tells  me 
that  she  is  painted  both  red  and  white ;  for  Betty's  aunt's 
cousin's  husband  is  footman  there.  And  now  comes  Mr.. 
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Hawldus's  coach!  Look,  Jenetta!  look  at  the  horses! 
But  Miss  Hawkins  is  not  in  it ;  I  wonder  where  she  can 
be  I  There  is  only  the  old  gentleman,  and  Mrs.  Willing- 
ton,  his  sister,  and  her  daughter,  and  Mrs.  Careless,  m 
the  coach.  But  O !  here  comes  Sir  Timothy's  new  bar 
rouche,  and  his  four  fine  greys;  and,  bless  me!  Sir 
Timothy  himself  on  the  box  land,  as  I  am  alive,  Miss 
Hawkins  by  him !  Look,  child  i  look !  I3  not  she  a  fine 
woman !  Aid  who  are  those  in  the  barouche  7 — Four  ele- 
gant women !  O !  the  Hortons,  from  Castle  Croma  Sir 
Timothy  has  been  talked  of  for  one  of  them :  but  they 
are  as  poor  as  rats ;  and  four  more  daughters  at  home  !* 

"Sir  Timothy,  I  observed,  never  looked  towards  our 
window  as  he  passed,  which  I  remarked  to  my  aunt,  who 
blushed,  and  said, '  Why,  my  dear,  when  a  gentleman  is 
driving  in  such  a  crowd,  it's  not  so  easy,  you  know,  to 
be  observing  all  that  is  passing  about  him.' 

"Terhaps  not,'  I  said;  notwithstanding  which,  I  fdt 
dissatisfied,  and  for  the  filrst  time  wished  tiiat  my  grand- 
father had  not  been  a  farmer,  and  that  my  uncle  had  not 
kept  a  shop. 

"On  the  morning  after  the  third  day  of  the  racers,  while 
all  the  great  people  were  going  out  of  town,  I  witnessed 
the  following  conversation  between  my  cousin  Greofiry 
and  his  sisters* — 

" « Well,  young  ladies,'  said  he, '  did  you  find  Sir  Timo- 
thy very  agreeable  at  the  ball  last  night  ?'— at  the  same 
time  winking  at  his  father. 

"  *  He  was  very  polite,'  said  Jane. 

" '  But  I  will  be  bound  he  did  not  dance  with  one  oi 
you,'  returned  Geoffry. 

"' No,' replied  Kitty,  somewhat  hesitatmgly,  'but  he 
made  a  very  pretty  apology.' 

"  ^  Did  he  so  T  said  6eoffi*y,  Knocking  under  the  table 
with  his  knuckles,  ^  and  the  next  time  he  calls  here,  you 
would  do  wisely  by  making  some  pretty  apology  for  not 
seeing  him.' 

« *  Why,  you  ought  to  consider^  Geoffry,'  said  Kitty, 
*  that  when  a  gentleman  comes  with  a  large  party  to  a 
ball-room,  he  is  bound  to  dance  with  his  own  party ;  and 
there  were  foiu:  Miss  Hortons,  and  Miss  Hawkms,  with 
him,  and  he  was  forced  to  dance  with  the  steward's 
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lady :  and  as  there  were  but  six  sets,  and  as  Sir  .Timothy 

said  himself ^ 

" « Well,  well,'  said  GeoflTry,  interrupting  her,  4t  is  no 
business  of  mine,  but  just  as  far  as  you  are  my  sisters, 
and  so  belong  to  me ;  but  if  you  choose  to  make  fools  of 
yourselves,  as  long  as  your  father  and  mother  are  alive 
to  give  you  their  advice,  I  may  as  well  hold  my  tongue; 
but  this  I  know,  and  I  am  sure  my  cousin  Jenetta  here 
will  approve  of  what  I  say,  that  if  I  were  a  young  lady, 
provided  a  man  did  not  choose  to  acknowledge  me  at 
one  time,  I  should  take  care  not  to  acknowledge  him  at 
another.' 

"*I^certamly  agree  with  you,  GeofFry,'  I  said  with  a 
degree  of  pertness  which  was  at  that  time  customary  to 
me. 

"'And  what  should  you  know  about  these  things P 
said  Kitty.  *  You,  who  have  been  brought  up  among  the 
Methodists,  and  know  no  more  of  the  world  than  the 
child  unborn !  I  am  sure,  Geoflry,  I  am  amazed  that 
you  should  ask  Jenetta's  opinion  in  such  a  case.' 

"  Geoffry  replied  with  warmth ;  and  the  altercation 
between  the  young  parties  rose  to  such  a  height,  that 
my  uncle  in  a  loud  voice  commanded  silence,  adding, 
however,  that  he  believed  his  son  was  right,  and  saying 
that  he  never  saw  any  good  come  of  great  acquaintance, 
but  to  turn  young  girls'  heads,  and  unfit  them  for  every 
common  duty  of  life. 

"And  here  perhaps  it  will  not  be  considered  as  out  of 
its  place,  if  I  pause  to  make  a  few  remarks  which  my 
hitter  experience  has  suggested  to  me  on  the  nature  of 
public  amusements,  and  especially  of  those  occasions  on 
which  young  people  meet  to  dance  in  a  promiscuous 
manner.  I  am  led  to  consider,  that  a  public  ball,  espe» 
cially  as  those  things  are  now  ordered,  is  more  lowering 
to  female  delicacy  than  anything  which  can  well  bS 
conceived  in  which  common  morsds  are  not  openly  out- 
raged. In  former  years  no  respectable  young  lady  went 
to  a  ball  without  being  provided  with  a  partner  in  some 
relation  or  friend  of  the  family,  and  with  this  partner 
she  associated  during  theVhole  of  the  evening;  but  in 
the  present  days,  young  ladies  are  taken  into  public, 
and  exposed  to  be  chosen  or  rejected,  as  the  humour  of 
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their  male  acquaintance  may  suggest.  She  is  taught  to 
feel  herself  obliged  to  every  impertinent  coxcomb  who 
may  relieve  her  from  the  awkwardness  of  appearing  ne- 
glected and  overlooked;  and  she  is  henceforth  1^  to 
put  a  value  upon  those  kind  of  passing  attentions  from 
the  other  sex,  which  a  truly  pious  and  wise  young  wo- 
man would  shun,  as  lowering  to  her  own  moral  charac- 
ter, and  seldom  tending  even  to  the  promotion  of  her 
temporal  advancement.  We  cannot  suppose  that  a 
very  young  person  should  see  the  evil  tendency  of  all 
these  things;  we  therefore  entreat  the  attention  of  mo- 
thers, and  especially  of  serious  mothers,  to  these  sub- 
jects, and  supplicate  them,  as  they  value  the  present  and 
future  peace,  the  honour  and  dignity  of  their  daughters, 
to  keep  them  separate  from  the  word,  and  to  withdraw 
them  from  those  scenes  in  which  they  must  b%  indebted 
to  strangers  of  the  other  sex  for  those  attentions  and 
that  support  which  they  ought  to  receive  either  under 
the  shelter  of  a  parent's  roof,  or  from  their  natural 
friends  and  respectable  relations.  It  has  been  remarked, 
that  in  every  country  as  the  Christian  religion  has  more 
or  less  prevailed,  the  female  character  has  proportiona- 
bly  risen  or  fellen. 

"  The  beauty  of  the  female  character  consists  much  m 
humility;  humility  as  it  regards  God^  and  humility  as  it 
regards  man.  Even  in  religious  societies,  where  the  fe- 
males take  a  forward  part,  or  assiune  any  superiority 
over  the  other  sex  in  the  way  of  talking  or  teaching, 
so  much  is  generally  deducted  from  that  amiable  mo- 
desty which  is  their  chief  ornament.  And  hence  the 
beautiful  effect  of  that  faith,  which  enables  the  female  to 
cast  all  her  cares  upon  God,  teaching  her  to  renounce 
all  effort  to  shine  in  the  sight  of  the  world,  and  sweetly 
constraining  her  to  the  quiet  observance  of  those  private 
and  domestic  duties  for  which  she  was  evidently  formed 
by  Him,  who  is  at  once  her  shield,  and  her  exceeding 
great  reward. 

"But  who  would  have  thought  that  such  instructions 
could  be  drawn  from  such  a  text  ?  or  that  we  could  have 
been  led  from  the  consideration  of  a  partner  at  a  lace- 
ball  to  the  contemplation  of  such  high  and  important 
natters?    My  reader  will  excuse  me,  if  she  is  serious, 

2L 
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for  having  thus  stolen  a  sermon  upon  her ;  and  if  not  so 
she  may  perhaps  hereafter  thank  me  for  the  surprise  I 
have  occasioned.  But  to  return  to  my  story,  over  which 
I  fear  I  have  lingered  somewhat  too  long. 

"  About  this  time,  Sir  Tunothy,  who  has  lately  been  a 
person  of  much  consequence  in  my  tale,  was  called  to 
parliament,  and  we  saw  very  little  of  him  for  nesaiy  two 
years.  It  was,  however,  still  much  talked  of,  that  he 
was  to  marry  Miss  Hawkins,  who  was  often  in  liondon 
with  her  father. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  I  became  gradually  less  and  leas 
serious,  felling  more  and  more  into  my  cousins'  habits 
and  ways  of  thinking.  I  can  give  little  account  of  the 
way  in  which  we  spent  this  long  interval :  I  can  scarce- 
ly remember  any  thing  of  it,  but  that  we  talked  a  great 
deal,  visited  a  great  deal,  dressed  a  great  deal,  and  that  I 
took  a  few  private  lessons  in  dancing,  in  learning  to 
draw  flowers,  to  cut  paper  for  filigree  l^xes,  and  to  em- 
broider muslin.  All  this  while,  I  never  once  heard  the 
name  of  Theophilus,  and  allowed  my  cousin^  to  speak 
of  my  former  friends  in  Leeds  as  a  set  of  enthusiastical 
Methodists,  who  would  have  made  a  fool  of  me  if  I  had 
stayed  with  them  a  few  years  longer. 

"  I  had  now  attained  my  twenty-second  year,  and  was 
reckoned  to  be'  much  handsomer  than  my  cousins — a 
circumstance  which  gave  me  no  small  satisfaction. 
About  this  period  my  aunt  was  taken  ill,  and  the  medi- 
cal gentlemen  ordered  her  to  Cheltenham.  However,  as 
her  illness  was  not  of  an  alarming  nature,  the  young 
people  of  the  family  heard  this  proposal  of  going  to  a 
gay  watering-place,  to  which  many  of  the  fashionable 
families  of  the  town  had  the  custom  of  repairing  every 
year,  with  a  degree  of  pleasure  which  afforded  a  sufficient 
proof  of  the  weariness  to  which  we  were  exposed  by  our 
present  mode  of  life,  which-  to  speak  the  truth,  was  in- 
finitely more  tiresome,  and  less  interesting,  than  that 
which  I  had  formerly  led  at  Leeds,  even  granting  that  I 
had  not  any  real  taste  for  spiritual  things.  But  I  had 
there  been  engaged  in  many  active  charities,  which  filled 
and  occupied  my  mind,  and  brought  some  satisfaction 
with  thepi ;  whereas  the  vapid  occupations  in  which  I 
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had  lately  been  engaged,  neither  gave  any  pleasure  at 
the  time,  nor  left  any  satisfaction  in  the  reflection. 

"  It  was  soon  settled  that  Kiity  should  stay  at  home  to 
keep  house,  while  Jane,  Bessy,  and  myself  should  ac- 
company my  aunt ;  Kite's  disappointment  being  to  be 
made  up  by  a  journey  to  town,  in  the  winter,  to  see  a 
distant  relation. 

"There  was  no  want  of  ndoney  in  my  uncle's  family, 
and,  in  consequence,  great  were  the  preparations  under- 
taken in  order  to  en«S)le  us  to  make  a  fashionable  ap- 
pearance ui  this  gayest  of  all  gay  places. 

"  At  length,  all  being  prepared,  we  set  out,  accompa- 
nied by  Frank ;  and  being  arrived,  we  hired  a  handsome 
lodging  in  Suffolk-place,  which  those  who  have  visited 
Cheltenham  will  recognise  as  being  very  near  to,  and  in 
the  same  area  with  the  largest  and  most  showy  of  the 
well-houses. 

"Cheltenham,  which  is  situated  in  Gloucestershire, 
chiefly  consists  of  one  long  street,  through  which  the 
company  parade  from  morning  till  night  in  the  most 
irksome  way  imaginable ;  at  leasl  I  should  think  so  now, 
whatever  I  might  formerly  have  thought.  On  aline 
with  the  town,  on  the  left  of  your  approach  from  the 
west,  there  is  a  range  of  chalky  hills,  which  hurt  the 
eye  from  their  want  of  verdure.  And  on  the  right  are 
shady  walks,  diverging  from  the  street  towards  the 
three  pump-rooms  and  the  new  buildings  in  their  vicini- 
ty. An  extremdy  fine  avenue  of  elm  trees  leads  to  the 
oldest  of  these  rooms,  which  is  now  comparatively  ne- 
glected. The  other  two  of  these  piunp-rooms  are  situat- 
ed in  gardens,  decorated  in  the  French  style,  one  of  them 
being  encircled  with  a  wide  verandah,  and  the  other  or- 
namented on  the  summit  with  a  statue  of  some  heathen 
divinity  or  emblematic  character,  I  forget  which. 

"  To  those  who  have  visited  many  public  places  of  this 
kind,  it  is  needless  to  describe  the  various  vanities  which 

g resented  themselves  to  our  view  on  arriving  at  Chelten- 
am ;  and  to  those  who  have  never  seen  any  thing  of 
the  kind,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  succeed  in  bringing 
such  a  scene  before  them.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  on 
fmding  ourselves  in  this  place,  we  were  altogether,  not 
e:2^cepting  my  aunt,  like  persons  intoxicated  with  vanity : 
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we  remodelled  all  our  dresses ;  aflfected  the  extreme  of 
fashion ;  and  laughed,  talked,  and  walked  from  morning 
to  night :  for  it  is  one  of  the  effects  of  these  gay  places 
to  excite  a  perpetual  restlessness,  so  that  we  were  none 
of  us  ahle  to  sit  at  home,  but  were  continually  at  the 
pump-rooms,  in  the  street,  or  in  the  shops ;  and  not  sel- 
dom finished  our  daily  career  of  folly  at  a  ball  or  in  the 
theatre.  We  presently  acquired  all  the  fashionable 
phrases  of  the  place,  got  acquainted  with  the  histories  of 
the  most  remarkable  characters,  called  the  young  men 
by  their  Christian  names,  and  were,  in  fact,  as  ri^culous 
as  fashion  and  folly  could  make  us. 

"  And  now,  had  I  not  determined  to  furnish  a  short 
history  of  my  life,  by  way  of  affording  some  little  warn- 
ing to  other  young  people  who  may  at  any  time  come 
mto  a  situation  resembling  my  own,  I  should  here  break 
off  my  narrative ;  my  folly  and  its  ruinous  consequences 
striking  me  in  a  point  of  view  which  causes  my  tears  to 
flow  and  mingle  continually  with  my  ink.  But  I  will 
proceed,  and  should  think  myself  amply  repaid  for  the 
anguish  I  endure  in  the  performance  of  this  task^  wiih 
the  assurance  that  one  person  would  hereafter  take 
framing  by  my  example. 

"  Had  I,  like  Jane  and  Bessy,  never  known  the  way 
of  righteousness ;  had  I  never  been  told  the  danger  and 
sin  of  accommodating  myself  to  this  present  evil  world ; 
some  little  excuse  might  have  been  pleaded  in  my  fa^ 
vour.  But  I  had  not  even  this  poor  apology  to  urge ;  I 
knew  I  was  doing  wrong,  and  though  daMy  under  this 
persuasion^  I  pursued  my  mad  career. 

'^  We  had  been  at  Cheltenham  little  more  than  a  fort- 
night, when  one  morning  Frank  came  in,  and  informed 
us  that  he  had  just  parted  from  Sir  Timothy,  and  that 
he  expected  him  to  call  in  a  few  muiutes. 

"  '  Sir  Timothy  at  Cheltenham  V  said  Jane : '  welL  this 
IS  delightful.'  "    , 

"  She  had  scarcely  spoken,  before  a  very  loud  knock 
at  the  dooi  announced  the  arrival  of  Ihe  person  in  ques- 
tion ;  and  Sir  Timothy  presently  appear^,  little  chang- 
ed by  his  long  residence  in  town,  excepting  in  certain 
particulars  not  worth  mentioning,  relative  to  the  cut  of 
his  hair  and  the  anangement  of  his  cravats. 
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**  "fhe  meeting  between  him  and  my  cousins  struck 
we,  although  I  was  by  this  time  somewhat  used  to  their 
easy  and  inelegant  familiarity,  as  appearing  more  to  re- 
semble that  of  some  great  school -boy  and  his  sisters,  on 
the  return  of  the  former  from  school,  than  what  is  cus- 
tomary between  ladies  and  gentlemen ;  but  as  my  aunt 
fttood  by  and  laughed,  I  was  disposed  to  think  all  was 
proper.  However,  when  Sir  Timothy,  calling  me  by 
my  name,  would  have  accosted  me  in  tilie  same  manner, 
I  arew  back,  and  gave  him  to  understand  that  he  was 
not  to  make  so  free  with  me  as  he  did  with  my  compa- 
nions. 

"  On  this  my  cousin  Frank  burst  into  a  loud  laugh, 
and  said,  *  Why,  cousin,  I  vow  you  have  made  Sir  Tim 
blush ! — a  thing  which  has  not  happened,  it  is  my  belief, 
these  ten  years.'  Then  turning  to  the  young  baronet, 
'  You  cannot  think,  Sir  Timotiy,  what  a  fine  lady  our 
ittle  starched  prim  Methodist  is  become.' 

^*  *If  I  cannot  think,  Frank,  at  any  rate  I  suppose  you 
wiH  give  me  credit  for  being  able  to  see,'  he  replied. 
*  And  I  do  see  such  a  change  iij3Iiss  Jenetta,'  he  added, 
bowing  to  me, '  as  perfectly  dazSes  my  eyes  and  fills  me 
with  astonishment.' 

"  This  fine  beginning  was,  to  the  utter  astonishment 
and  mortification  of  my  aunt  and  cousins,  followed  up 
in  a  manner  so  lively  by  3ir  Timothy,  that  from  that 
day  he  was  constantly  at  our  lodgings,  always  joined  us 
when  we  walked,  and  paid  me  such  attentions,  as  not 
only  flattered  my  vanity,  but  made  me  anxious  to  let  my 
cousin  Jane  see  that  I  considered  myself  as  having  ob- 
tained a  very  great  triumph  over  her. 

"  *  You  are  vastly  pleased,  Jenetta,'  said  she  to  me  one 
day,  *  at  these  attentions  of  Sir  Timothy ;  but  let  me  see 
him  pay  you  the  same  attentions  in  our  tovjm  and  before 
IVIiss  Hawkins,  and  then  I  shall  indeed  think  something 
of  them.' 

"  *  Then  you  would  think  more  of  them  than  I  do,'  I 
answered ;  *  for  though  I  am  at  present  amused  and  flat- 
*ered  by  his  assiduities,  I  should  not  desire  them  to  be- 
rme  serious.' 

''  Mnd  'vhy  not  V  she  asked. 
\r  tnat  moment,  a  hasty  comparison  passed  through 

2L2 
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my  mind  1t)etwecn  Sir  Timothy  and  the  far  more  agreea- 
ble person  of  Theophilus ;  and  I  was  silent.  But  Bessy 
answered  her  sister  by  saying  for  me,  *  Don't  belieye  a 
word  she  says :  she  would  give  her  ears  to  be  a  baronet's 
lady,  and  triumph  over  Miss  Hawkins.' 

"  The  idea  of  being  a  lady  and  triumphing  over  Misi 
Hawkins  had  never  precisely  occurred  to  me  before; 
but  now  that  these  things  were  presented  to  my  imagi- 
nation, I  thought  I  could  enjoy  both,  provided  a  mar- 
riage with  Sir  Timothy  was  not  a  necessary  prelimina- 
ry,  "While  these  things  were  fresh  in  my  nnnd,  Sir 
Timothy  came  in,  and  telling  me  that  there  was  a  band 
of  music  about  to  play  in  the  v^dks,  requested  me  to  ac- 
company him  to  the  pump-room ;  adding,  while  I  wag 
tying  on  my  hat,  'And  who  do  you  think  are  in  the 
room  ?  Who,  but  old  Hawkins  and  his  gay  daughter!' 

"  I  looked  with  amazement  at  my  cousins,  who  in- 
stantly prepared  to  follow  us  with  their  brother,  in  order 
to  see  the  end  of  this  unaccountable  business. 

"  The  band  was  beginning  to  play  as  we  entered  the 
pump-room ;  the  evening  was  a  remarkably  fine  one ;  the 
air  was  embahned  with  the  odour  of  many  flowers, 
which  were  worn  in,  the  breasts  of  the  company,  and 
with  many  rich  perfumes  scattered  over  their  clothes. 

"  The  first  person  I  saw  on  entering  the  room  was 
Miss  Hawkins,  walking  with  her  father.  I  immediately 
perceived  that  she  was  troubled  by  seeing  me  with  Sir 
Timothy;  and  I  also  discovered  that  he  enjoyed  her  per- 
plexity, endeavoured  to  increase  it  by  the  most  marked 
attentions,  and  the  appearance  of  the  utmost  regard.  For 
a  moment  I  enjoyed  my  triumph  in  as  complete  a  manner 
as  such  a  triumph  could  be  enjoyed  by  the  emptiest  tri- 
fler.  I  laughed,  I  talked  loud,  I  look^  gaily  round  me. 
and  played  off  the  fine  lady  as  completely  as  if  I  had 
been  bred  and  bom  in  the  precincts  of  St.  James'.  But 
in  the  midst  of  this  heartless  and  unJioly  triumph,  my 
eye  suddenly  caught  the  figure-of  a  young  man,  who, 
sitting  in  a  retired  part  of  the  room,  was  looking  at  me 
with  such  earnestness  that  Sir  Timothy  himself  observed 
it,  as  I  found  by  his  looking  from  him  to  me,  bending 
down  to  my  facn  for  the  purpose.    For  a  moment  I 
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deemed  like  one  in  a  dream,  without  being  able  to  collect 
my  thoughts:  but  this  state  of  confusion  was  instantly 
followed  by  a  certainty  that  the  person  I  beheld  was 
Theophilus.  No  one  could  be  mistaken  in  his  noble  air 
'and  fine  countenance,  excellent  in  al}  the  b^uty  of  holi- 
ness. A  darker  glow  tiian  was  natural  to  him  indicated 
his  having  been  exposed  to  the  ardent  sun  of  some  warmer 
climate  j  while  a  certain  degree  of  attenuation  in  his  fea- 
tures marked  some  derangement  of  health :  yet  he  never 
appeared  more  pleasing,  more  interesting,  in  my  eyes, 
than  at  that  moment,  edthough  astonishment  and  even 
high  displeasure  were  visible  in  his  countenance  when 
his  eyes  met  mine.  He  however  arose  and  came  up  to 
me,  saying,  'Miss  Mannering,  do  I  see  you?  I  thought 
at  first  that  I  mi)^  be  mistaken.' 

"  As  he  spoke  I  drew  my  arm  hastily  from  Sit  Timo- 
thy's, and  felt  my  face  flush  with  shame.  '  O !  Theophi- 
lus !'  I  said ;  more  I  could  not  add,  for  my  voice  faltered, 
and  my  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"  He  looked  at  me,  I  thought,  with  compassion ;  and 
then  cast  a  hasty  glance  at  my  companion.  'Where  are 
you  to  be  found?'  he  asked. 

"  I  gave  him  a  card  with  my  addreds. 

"  He  received  it  with  a  bow 5  wished'  me  a  good  morn- 
ing in  a  voice  of  forced  composure,  and  quitted  the 
room ;  leaving  me  overwhelmed  With'a  thousand  painful 
feelings. 

"  After  his  departure.  Sir  Timothy  ofiefed  his  arm 
again,  which  I  declined,  saying,  that  I  wished  to  sit 
down.  He  then  led  me  to  a  seat,  and  placing  himself 
by  me  began  to  rally  me  upon  the  agitation  which  I  had 
betrayed  at  the  sight  of  the  young  stranger.  He  went 
on  a  long  time,  for  I  could  not  answer  him ;  but  I  might 
have  be^n  convinced  by  his  unconcern  on  this  occasion, 
that  although  he  for  some  private  reasons  of  his  own 
chose  to  amuse  himself  with-me,  and  to  make  a  public 
display  of  his  attentions,  yet  that  I  had  no  real  interest 
in  his  afiections.  His  presence,  however,  was  now  be- 
come so  completely  irksome  to  me,  that  I  rejoiced  when 
he  proposed  our  walking  back  to  my  aunt's  lodgings  3 
where  I  had  many  questions  to  answer  respecting  Theo- 
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philus,  and  much  raillery  to  endure  from  my  ooiuiiu^ 
who  had  been  accurate  observers  of  all  that  passed  in 
the  pump-room. 

"  I  could  fill  volumes  with  a  description  of  the  various 
thoughts  which  passed  through  my  mind  from  that  time 
till  the  noon  of  the  'following  day ;  at  which  time  Theo- 
philus  called,  and  was  received  alone  by  me,  I  having 
excused  myself  from  going  out  on  the  plea  of  not  being 
welL  which  indeed  was  not  far  from  the  truth ;  for  my 
mind  was  in  such  a  tumult  as  very  visibly  to  disorder 
my  whole  frame. 

"  I  had  given  orders  that  if  a  gentleman  called  to  see 
me,  he  should  be  admitted.  Theophilus  was  accordingly 
introduced  into  a  small  parlour,  where  I  presently  joined 
him.  On  entering  the  room,  he  looked  very  seriously, 
and  sptl^e  to  me  with  marked  coldness..  He  then  in- 
formed me,  in  few  words,  that  he  had  been  obliged  to 
leave  his  situation  abroad,  and  to  return  for  a  short  time 
to  England,  on  account  of  his  health ;  that  he  had  been 
order^  to  Cheltenham,  but  having  learned  since  his  ar- 
rival  that  the  waters  were  not  suited  to  his  case,  and 
that  nothing  more  was  probably  necessary  for  him  than 
the  air  of  bis  native  country,  he  had  resolved  to  leave 
the  place  the  next  day.   . 

"  I  felt  this  keenly ;  belisving  that  the  time  had  been, 
when  Theophilus  would  not  have  shown  such  haste  to 
leave  the  place  where  I  was.  However,  I  replied,  that  I 
was  sorry  he  was  going  so  soon,  Snd  that  I  should,  m 
consequence,  see  so  little  of  him. 

"  He  bowed,  but  seemed  to  receive  this  compliment  as 
a  matter  of  course ;  and  soon  after  was  rising  to  depart, 
when,  in  extreme  agitation,  I  stopped  him,  and  addressing 
him  by  the  same  familiar  name  which  I  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  use  in  our  childhood — '  Stay !  stay,  Theophilus,' 
1  said, '  stay  one  moment  only,  and  answer  me  this  ques- 
tion— Have  I  entirely  forfeits!  your  esteem  V  A  burst 
of  tears  accompanied  this  question,  and  I  sunk  back  on 
my  chair  in  an  agony  of  remorse  and  shame. 

"He  turned  from  the  door  as  I  spoke;  a  fine  flush 
passing  over  his  features^  which  was  instantly  followed 
by  a  deadly  paleness.  He  came  close  up  to  me,  and  tak- 
ing a  chair  next  to  ire  *  No,  Jenetta,'  he  said,  *  my  deai 
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Tenetta  Maiinering,  you  have  not  forfeited  my  esteem ; 
or  rather,  if  yesterday  you  made  me  to  doubt,  to-day  you 
have  regained  my  confidence.  But  why,'  he  said, '  why 
do  I  see  the  daughter  of  the  late  pious  Mrs.  Mannering, 
the  spiritual  pupil  of  the  excellent  Mr.  Barret,  why  do  1 
see  her  not  only  living  in  a  scene  of  vanity,  and  associat- 
mg  with  the  votaries  of  fashion,  but  herself  acting  the 
most  conspicuous  part  in  these  scenes  of  folly  ?  Excuse 
this  strong  expression ;  but  you,  Jenetta,  were  not  thus 
educated;  you  have  no  excuse  to  plead  of  this  kind. 
What  ami  to  think?  What  can  I  think?'  So  saying, 
he  rose  and  walked  to  the  window :  but  returning  again 
in  a  moment,  and  taking  my  hand,  he  looked  earnestly 
in  my  face,  as  if  soliciting  an  explanation. 

"As  soon  as  I  could  command  my  feelings  sufficiently^ 
I  explained  to  him  the  change  of  my  situation;  inform- 
ing him  that  I  was  now,  and  had  been  for  some  years, 
in  an  entirely  worldly  family,  by  whose  evil  example  1 
had  been  drawn  away  from  the  path  of  duty ;  adding, 
what  I  then  believed  to  be  true,  that  my  heart  was  stuf 
iwith  the  Lord  and  his  people. 

"He  might  have  urged  the  possibility  of  a  mistake; 
for  it  is  possible  to  love  certain  mdividuals  of  the  people 
of  the  Lord  for  qualities  which  are  amiable  and  excellent 
in  them,  without  having  any  real  love  or  feeling  of  re- 
ligion. Innumerable  are  the  arts  which  Satan  uses  in 
order  to  keep  up  the  illusions  of  sin:  and  none  perhaps 
are  stronger  than  that  particular  temptation  imder  which 
I  then  lay,  a  natural  and  unsanctified  feeling  of  regard 
for  a  certain  pious  individual,  leading  me  to  suppose  that 
the  dread  of  having  forfeited  his  regard  was  a  revival  of 
religious  sentiments.  Whether  Theophilus  understood 
what  was  passing  in  my  mind  or  not,  I  cannot  tell ;  but 
through  the  whole  of  this  interview  he  looked  inexpres- 
sibly serious,  and  cautioned  me  with  such  earnestness 
against  yielding  to  the  temptations  of  the  world,  that  I 
inwardly  resolved  to  renounce  every  worldly  pleasure 
at  once,  and  to  devote  myself  entirely  to  my  God,  still,  as 
1  say,  being  unacquainted  with  the  motives  which  secret- 
ly actuated  me. 

'  "  Our  conversation  was  protracted  for  a  length  of  time, 
both  seeming  unwilling  to  separate.  At  length,  Theophi- 
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Ins  seeing  my  aunt  and  cousins  coming  up  to  the  door  of 
the  house,  arose  in  haste,  and  pressing  my  hand  within 
his,  *  Jenetta,'  he  said,  *my  dear  Jenetta,  I  must  go; 
but  J  shaU  hope  to  see  you  again  before  I  leave  EIhghmd. 
An  aunt  of  Mr.  Barret  lives  ui  a  small  house  near  your 
town  in  Staffordshire ;  she  has  invited  me  to  her  house: 
I.hope  to  be  with  her  about  Christmas,  sooner  I  think  I 
cannot  I  shall  then  see  you  again.'  So  saying,  he  left 
me  in  a  state  of  mind  much  more  tranquil  than  that  in 
which  he  had  found  me. 

"  I  do  not  trouble  my  reader  with  a  recapitulation  of 
all  the  silly  remarks  of  my  cousins  on  this  visit  of  Theo- 
philus.  I  was  too  hai>py  at  the  moment  to  care  for  any 
thing  that  might  be  said ;  and  even  the  continued  atten- 
tions of  Sir  Timothy  were  a  circumstance  of  utter  unim 
portance  to  me. 

"While  the  conversation  of  Theophilus  was  still  fresh 
in  my  mind,  my  Bible  and  hymn-book  became  again  my 
frequent  companions :  and  the  artificial  flowers  and  top- 
knots of  various  description  fell  from  my  now  hmnbled 
Sead.  Impressions,  howeve^  which  are  not  made  by  a 
ivine  hand,  are  never  to  be  depended  yxpon :  so  in  a  few 
weeks  no  further  effect  remained  on  my  mind  from  the 
visit  of  Theophilus,  than  that  which  was  merely  the  pro 
duce  of  natural  and  common  causes:  namely,  £A 
awakening  and  renewal  of  ntere  earthly  affection. 

"  Very  shortly  after  Theophilus  had  quitted  Chelten- 
ham, we  returned  home;  where  the  conduct  of  Sir  Ti- 
mothy toward  me  was  related  to  such  of  the  family  as 
we  had  left  behind.  Sir  Timothy  was  now  gone  again 
to  London. 

"On  hearing  her  sister's  report.  Miss  Kitty  was  all 
amazement ;  but  Geof&y,  laughmg,  said, '  I  have  no  idea 
of  Sir  Timothy's  having  any  more  serious  thoughts  of 
my  cousin- Jenetta,  than  he  had  of  my  sister  Jane.' 

" '  Then  what,'  said  Bessy,  '  could  induce  him  to  be- 
have as  he  did  in  the  presence  of  Miss  Hawkins  V 

"  *  I  don't  pretend,'  replied  Geoflfry,  'to  account  for  all 
the  caprices  of  Sir  Timothy.  Miss  Hawkins,  perhaps,  had 
offended  him,  and  he  wished  to  pique  her  pride ;  lt>ut  I 
would  venture  to  make  any  bet,  that  Sir  Timothy 
though  he  had  no  objection  to  be  seen  with  little  Jenetta 
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Maimerixig,  the  ^ruler's  gpranddaugliter,  at  Cheltenhani, 
where  no  one  knew  her,  would  not  be  seen  with  her  in 
the  streets  of  this  town  for  a  thousand  pounds.' 

^^  ^  I  am  not  anxious  to  be  seen  with  him  in  any  street 
of  any  town,'  I  replied,  somewhat  offended  by  this  re- 
mark of  Geoffiy's.  ^  I  am  qtlite  as  indifferent  to  Sir  Ti- 
mothy as  he  can  be  to  me.' 

"*I  don't  know  that,'  said  Geoffry:  'young  ladies 
like  a  title  and  a  coach  and  four.' 

" '  At  any  rate,'  L  answered,  'even  if  I  should  like  a 
title  and  a  carriage  and  four,  I  may  not  like  the  man  to 
whom  they  belong.' 

" '  The  man!'  said  Geoffry ; '  who  cares  in  these  days 
for  what  a  man  is?  The  question  now  is,  among  the 
young  ladies,  what  he  has.' 

"  *  And  very  proper  too,'  I  answered,  'when  the  pre- 
sent race  of  young  menjiave  so  little  personal  merit  to 
distinguish  them  one  from  another.' 

"  Much  more  than  I  have  related  might  be  added  to 
the  same  purpose,  which  passed  on  this  subject  in  our 
family  discussions.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  my  aunt  and 
cousins  adopted  Geoffry's  opinions;  and,  whether  to 
mortify  me  or  not  I  cannot  determine,  used  frequently 
to  say  to  me,  *  You'must  not  buoy  up  your  mind  with 
the  idea  of  marrying  Sir  Timothy ;  for  we  are  well  asi. 
sured  that  he  won't  know  you,  even  with  the  help  of  his 
quizzing-glass,  at  the  time  of  the  races.' 

"  I  cannot  suppose  that  my  reader  will  imagine  for  one 
moment  that  my  heart  was  concerned  in  the  least  degree 
about  the  conduct  of  Sir  Timothy.  But  if  my  affections 
were  wholly  immoved  on  the  occasion,  not  so  was  my 
vanity — than  which,  perhaps,  there  is  not  a  more  power- 
ful passion  of  the  unregenerated  heart.  And,  alas !  even 
in  those  who  are  regenerate,  in  those  whose  affections  ar& 
we  trust,  renewed,  how  often  do  we  see  the  triumph  oi 
this  evil  passion  over  every  better  feeling !  how  often  is 
the  usefulness  of  the  Christian  teacher  marred  by  this 
execrable  weakness!  and  how  frequently  do  we  see, 
even  in  the  minister  of  God,  the  Pivinity  plucked  from 
his  throne,  while  the  idol  man  is  presented  in  his  place, 
to  receive  the  homage  and  adulation  of  the  people  1  But 
no  more  of  this.    Suffice  it  to  say,  that  while  my  whole 
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heart  was  secretly  devoted  to  Theophilus,  I  looked  for- 
ward with  anxiety  to  the  races  as  a  time  when  my  Irir 
umph  over  my  cousins  would,  I  trusted,  be  complete. 

"At  length  the  time  approached :  the  town  filled;  and 
Sir  Timothy  was  said  to  l?e  in  the  country.  On  the  eve 
of  the  first  day,  Frank  informed  us  that  he  was  in  town, 
and  that  he  had  brought  an  entirely  new  and  most  beau- 
tiful open  carriage. 

"  On  this  occasion  my  cousins  looked  at  me..  I  knew 
what  was  passing  in  their  minds,  but  I  took  no  notice. 

"  Early  the  next  day.  Sir  Timothy  passed  our  door 
twice.  Once  he  stopped,  and,  spealung  to  my  cousins, 
who  stood  at  the  window,  asked  them  if  they  meant  to 
go  to  the  course  ? — ^to  which  they  replied  in  the  afiirma- 
tive.    He  bowed  and  walked  on. 

"  During  that  morning,  I  had  much  to  sufier  from  the 
ridicule  of  my  cousin  Geoflfry.'  I  use  the  word  suffer^ 
because  my  vanity  did  really  make  me  sufier  on  the  oc^ 
casion ;  for  I  now  began  to  apprehend  that  T  should  be 
mortified. 

"  *  Cousin,'  he  said,  *  you  must  be  content  with  a  hack- 
chaise  to  the  races ;  it  is  mortifying,  but  it  cannot  be 
helped :  if  I  had  an  open  carriage  and  four  to  lend  you, 
it  should  be  at  your  service.' 

«<Do  you  not  know,'  I  replied,  4hat  I  don't  approve 
of  races ;  I  never  went  to  them  but  once,  and  I  had  nc 
pleasure  when  there.' 

"  We  dined  early  that  day ;  and  while  we  were  at  din- 
ner, the  ordinary  broke  up,  and  we  perceived  the  car- 
riages of  the  great  people  beginning  to  be  in  motion. 
My  cousins  ran  to  the  window,  and  I  was  watching  an 
opportunity  of  escaping  unobserved  to  my  own  room, 
when  the  young  people  exclaimed,  *  Sir  Timothy's  car- 
riage !  It  is  just  coming  up  the  street !  How  beautiful ! 
how  dashing !  Here  it  comes!  It  is  drawing  up  to  the 
door :  it  stops !'  At  that  moment  we  heard  a  thundering 
knock,  and  I  felt  my  heart  beat  with  a  violence  which 
the  occasion  did  not  warrant — ^but  happy  would  it  have 
been  for  me,  humanly  speaking,  happy  certainly  as  far 
as  my  temporal  concerns  were  aflected,  happy  would  it 
have  been  for  me,  if  it  had  then  ceased  to  beat  for  ever. 
Nevertheless,  he  who  brings  the  greatest  good'  out  of 
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evil,  prolonged  nciy  life,  in  order  to  pour  Measings  upon 
me,  for  which  I  never  shall  cease  to  praise  him  through- 
out the  endless  circles  of  eternity.  But  to  return  to  my 
narrative. 

<'  The  thundering  at  the  door  was  followed  hy  Si/ 
Timothy,  who,  entering  the  room  with  a  hasty  and  & 
miliar  air,  said,  *  Come,  Jenetta,  are  you  ready  ?— may  jf 
hope  for  your  company  on  the  course  in  my  barouche? 

"I  waited  only,  to  throw  a  hasty  glance  of  triumph 
roimd  the  room,  and  running  up  stairs,  appeaj^  again 
in  a  few  moments  prepared  to  accompan>r  Sir  Timothy, 
who,  as  he  handed  me  to  his  carriage,  said, '  Charming 
girl !  how  well  you  look !' 

"  We  were  now  whirled  through  the  streets  as  rapidly 
as  four  horses  could  carry  us ;  the  course  being  about 
.two  miles  from  the  town,  and  Sir  Timothy,  as  we  weni 
sdong,  calling  to  his  horses  in  the  appropriate  language  of 
the  stable,  swearing  he  would  be  in  before  a  certain  young 
lord  who  had  left  the  town  a  few  minutes  before  him. 
We  proceeded  very  well  till  we  came  to  a  certain  part 
of  the  road,  where,  by  means  of  a  narrow  lane,  a  shorter 
cut  is  obtained  to  lke  race-groUnd.  By  taking  this  road, 
Sir  Timothy  hoped  to  cut  out  his  rival ;  and,  accordiilg- 
ly,  he  called  out  to  his  outriders, '  Dash  on !  dash  on  to 
the  left  V  when,  with  a  sudden  whirl  we  found  ourselves 
carried  out  of  the  crowd  into  the  lane.  Through  this 
we  went  tearing  on  with  sufficient  success,  the  hedges, 
trees,  and  cottages  seeming  to  fly  from  us  as  we  passed, 
and  certain  overhanging  laughs  more  than  once  strik- 
ing me  on  the  fece.  At  length,  we  came  to  the  brow  of 
a  Sttle  hiU^  from  which  we  saw  the  race-ground  before 
us  at  no  great  distance.  Here  the  horses  would  have 
relaxed  their  pace;  but  Sir  Timothy  cr3ring  out  with 
an  oath,  '  Dash  on  V  we  began  to  descend  the  hill  at  a 
pace  which  made  me  tremble.  At  length,  the  carriage 
pressing  on  the  horses,  they  became  restive ;  the  leaders 
biegan  to  rear,  and  Sir  Timothy  to  rave.  I  called  on  him 
-aloud  to  take  care,  and  looked  round  for  some  one  to 
help  5  but  my  cries  were  vain.  ,  Of  this  scene  I  remem- 
\er  no  more  than  seeing  the  horses  rear,  and  perceiving 
^he  figure  of  a  young  man,  who,  running  out  from  a 
"tome  oa  the  way-side;  jumped  over  the  hedge,  and  ad 
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vanced  to  the  leading-hones.  I  know  no  more,  and  can 
recall  nothing  else  £an  a  violent  crash,  and  a  confused 
noise;  after  wliich  I  lost  all  recollection. 

''A  variety  of  confused  and  miserable  fancies  now  suc- 
cessively followed  this  awful  moment — ideas  of  pain, 
horror,  and  anguish.  I  found  myself  lying  on  a  bed  in 
a  place  I  did  not  know,  where  I  saw  strangers  moving 
about  me ;  and  methought  these  people  occasionally  put 
me  to  dreadful  pain. 

"Amid  these  dark  scenes,  the  knowledge  I  possessed 
of  religion  seemed  to  minister  only  to  my  misery :  and  in- 
distinct views  of  death  and  hell,  and  an  offended  God, 
were  presented  to  my  mind. 

"  At  length  I  was  blessed  with  a  long  and  refireshing 
sleep ;  from  which  I  awoke  to  a  clearer  view  of  my  si- 
tuation. I  found  myself  lying  in  a  neat  old-fashione^ 
bed-room,  the  window  of  which  was  Grothic,  and  in  part 
shaded  with  an  eglantine  in  flower.  A  narrow  chimney- 
piece  and  small  grate  were  in  one  comer  of  the  room- 
the  grate  was  ornamented  with  Dutch  tiles,  and  a  few 
antiquated  chimney-ornaments  of  glass  were  arranged 
on  the  mantlepiece.  The  room  was  hung  with  an  old-fa- 
shioned paper,  made  to  resemble  cut-vdvet ;  and  by  my 
bedside  stood  an  old  lady  in  black,  with  a  close  mob-cap 
and  shawL  She  was  not  looking  at  me  when  I  opened 
my  eyes,  but  was  speaking  in  a  low  tone  to  a  young 
man  who  stood  with  his  back  toward  me,  whose  tafi 
and  graceful  figure  immediately  suggested  the  idea  of 
Theophilus.  I  spoke ;  but  do  not  recollect  what  I  said : 
on  which  they  both  turned  to  me,  when  I  exclaimed, 
Oh !  Theophilus!'  He  instantly  hastened  to  the  head  of 
the  bed,  and  calling  me  by  my  name,  I  repeated,  ^  Oh ! 
Theophilus !'  and,  bursting  into  tears,  again  lost  my  re- 
collection. 

"As  it  was  some  tune  after  this  before  I  could  dis- 
tinctly comprehend  my  situation,  I  shall  not  wait  to  de- 
vdope  it  gradually  to  my  reader  as  it  was  unfolded  to 
myself,  but  state  it  inmiediately,  in  order  to  prevent  con> 
fusion. 

"  The  house  into  which  I  had  been  conveyed  when 
thrown  from  the  carriage,  and  where  I  happened  to  be 
at  the  moment  of  losing  my  recollection,  had  been  oa 
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eupied  for  several  months  by  Mrs.  Townsend,  the  aiinl 
of  Mr.  Barret,  the  old  lady  whom  Theophilus  had*i06ii^ 
tioned  to  me  at  Cheltenham. 

"  Theophilus  had  purposed  to  pay  her  a  visit  at  Christ- 
mas, but,  from  a  motive  which  the  reader  may  easily 
imagine,  having  hastened  his  visit  some  weeks,  he  had 
actually  arrived  that  very  morning:  but  finding  the 
town  in  confusion  by  reason  of  the  races,  he  thought  it 
better  to  defer  calling  tipon  me  till  the  bustle  shoiSd  be 
over. 

"  It  was  Theophilus  whom  I  had  seen  springing  aver 
the  hedge  to  seize  the  heads  of  the  horses,  who  where 
about  to  plunge  th^nselves  into  a  deep  ravine  on  the  side 
of  the  road,  but  arriving  too  late,  nothing  remained  for 
him  to  do  but  to  raise  me  from  the  ground  and  carry 
me  into  the  house ;  where  being  laid  on  a  bed,  it  was 
soon  .found  that  I  had  received  such  an  injury  on  the 
head  as  left  only  a  very  slender  probability  of  my  re- 
covery. The  carriage  was  dashed  to  pieces,  and  Sir 
Timothy  himself  carried  home  with  a  broken  arm. 

"  From  that  time,  which  was  many  days,  I  had  re- 
mained with  Mrs.  Townsend ;  my  aunt  and  cousins  hav- 
ing only  occasionally  visited  me,  while  the  tender  Theo- 
philus watched  me  With  the  most  anxious  care,  h&ng 
now  chiefly  solicitous  that  I  might  be  spared  to  see  the 
error  of  my  way,  and  be  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  my 
sin,  and  my  need  of  a  Saviour.  Having  thus  stated  the 
case,  I  return  to  my  own  feelings. 

"  After  the  occasion  I  have  spoken  of,  on  which  I 
seemed  for  a  moment  to  recover  ray  recollection,  and 
had  recognised  Theophilus,  I  became  delirious  again,  and 
remained  for  a  long  time  incapable  of  distinguishing  the 
•distressing  imaginations  of  my  disordered  brain  from  the 
readities  which  surrounded  me.  During  this  period,  I 
have  some  idea  of  seeing  Theophilus  by  me  at  times,  and 
hearing  him  address  me :  but  his  voice  appeared  to  me 
mournful  and  hollow,  and  his  face  altered  and  deathlike 
I  also  had  confused  recollections  of  past  times,  par 
ticularly  of  the  very  early  days  of  my  youth,  of  ray  visit 
to  my  grandfather,  and  Uie  places  where  I  used  to  play 
with  Theophilus ;  and,  as  I  was  afterward  told,  I  spoke 
of  these  days,  and  of  tMngs  which  then  took  place,  in  a 
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maaiier  weU  imdentpod  by  the  ooaipa&ion  of  those  in* 
ooceut  pleasures.  Through  this  waole  interval  I  was 
consumed  by  a  dreadful  fever,  which  nothing  could  mi- 
tigate, accompanied  with  a  violent  thirst,  which  nothing 
could  allay. 

"  Many  months  passed  in  this  way,  during  which  time 
I  was  most  tenderly  nursed  by  Mrs.  Townsend ;  Theo- 
philus  remaining  nearly  the  whole  time  at  her  house, 
and  visiting  me  many  times  in  the  day. 

"At  length  the  season  arrived,  though  I  knew  it  not, 
when  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  return  to  his  duty 
abroad. 

"  I  still  recollect,  amid  the  dark  and  hopeless  sc^es 
of  delirium  and  mental  disorder,  the  last  tune  that  I  was 
visited  by  TheophlLus.  He  came  to  my  bedside,  with 
Mrs.  Townsend,  and  I  remember  that  he  stood  looking 
at  me  with  folded  arms,  and  an  expresssion  of  deep  sor- 
row. Then  turning  to  the  window,  his  eyes  being  full 
of  tears,  ^  Oh !  Mrs.  Townsend,'  he  said,  'for  my  sake, 
never,  never,  abandon  her !'  I  cannot  recall  her  answer 
for  I  remember  nothing  connectedly  at  that  Ume;  but  I 
recollect  his  coming  again  to*  my  bedside,  and  looking 
earnestly  at  me,  whereupon  I  closed  my  eyes,  having, 
like  most  parsons  in  my  situation,  a  dread  of  being  look- 
ed at:  and  then  prob«ibly  supposing  I  was  asleep, or 
thinking  I  i^ould  not  understand  what  was  passing. 
^Farewell,  beloved  Jenetta,'  he  said,  *you  have  indeed 
destroyed  all  my  earthly  prospects ;  but  it  was  perhaps 
right  that  I  should  meet  with  this  painful  disappointment 
I  now  return  to  my  post :  may  the  Lord  assist  me  to  do 
my  duty  there !  Mrs.  Townsend,  you  will  never  forsake 
her :'  I  heard  no  more ; .  and  from  that  time  I  never  saw 
Theophilus. 

"Several  years  passed  before  I  recovered  the  in- 
jury done  to  my  head,  and  before  I  was  able  to  leave 
my  room,  or  even  to  reflect  and  converse  without  a  mix- 
ture of  derangement  During  this  period,  I  was  reduced 
by  suffering  to  a  mere  shadow;  my  bloom  was  gone -,  I 
was  m  constitution  become  an  old  woman  5  my  earthly 
hopes  were  blasted ;  and  nothing  remained  for  me  to  de- 
sire but  always  to  live  with  Mrs.  Townsend,  for  whom  I 
bad  acquured  a  very  tender  affection* 
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"  My  aunt  and  coti^ns  had  paid  so  little  attention  to 
me  during  my  ilMess,  that  I  was  quite  weaned  {torn 
them ;  and  I  dreaded  to  see  Sir  Timothy,  or  any  of  those 
who  had  known  me  in  former  days.  I  therefore  ^adly 
left  the  country  with  Mrs.  Townsend,  about  two  yesurs 
after  my  accident,  who  established  herself  in  a  retired 
situation  in  Berkshire,  where  I  have  resided  ever  since. 

"Many  years  are  now  past,  since  that  awful  event 
which  put  so  sudden  an  end  to. ray  mad  career  of  sin. 
Sinee  then  I  have  suffered  much  frcxm  bodily  disease 
and  mental  languor,  which  prevent  my  making  any  pe- 
culiar exertioti.    In  this  interval  I  have  heard  of  the 
death  of  Theophilus,  who  lived  and  died  for  the  glorious 
cause  to  which,  under  divine  influence,  he  had  most  un- 
reservedly devoted  himself;  I  have  lost  my  kind  friend 
Mrs.  Townsend;  and  am  now  left  alone  in  the  world, 
feeble  in  body,  and  weak  in  mind:  nevertheless,  I  am 
more  happy  than  I  was  in  the  heyday  of  health  and 
beauty ;  for  my  religion,  which  was  onc§  that  of  the  head 
and  of  the  lips,  is  now,  by  the  divine  blessing,  become  a 
religion  of  the  heart    By  the  dreadftd  failure  of  which 
I  had  been  guilty,  I  was  emptied  of  self  and  brought  to 
see  that  I  was  nothing^to  see  that  all  my  righteousness 
in  former  days  had  been  but  as  filthy  rags.  I  was  taught 
to  discover  that  no  confidence  was  to  be  placed  in  any 
effort  I  could  make  to  help  myself,  inasmuch  as  I  had 
no  ability  even  to  control  and  direct  my  own  thoughtel, 
much  less  to  guide  my  actions.    I  was  even  brought  to 
see,  that  at  the  very  period  of  my  life  when  I  held  the 
fairest  character  for  piety,  I  was  no  better  than  an  infi- 
del ;  neither  possessing  that  love,  nor  ihat  fear  of  God, 
which  could  influence  my  conduct  in  the  smallest  degree^ 
^  Thus,  being  brought  to  a  conviction  of  unbelief,  I 
was  next  induced  to  cry  for  help,  though  I  could  say  Ut- 
tle  more  than  '  Lord,  I  believe ;  help  thou  mme  unbelief.' 
I  now  began  to  comprehend  something  of  that  doctrine, 
concerning  which  I  had  formerly  heard  so  much,  viz. 
that  every  man  in  his  natural  state,  before  the  grace  of 
God  and  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  has  no  faith ; 
that  all  are  shut  up  in  unbelief;  and  that  when  the  Holy 
Spirit  effectually  awakens  any  individual,  he  first  con 
vinces  him  of  sin,  and  especially  of  the  sin  of  unbelief. 
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^  I  remained  a  long  while  mourning  and  lamenting 
my  want  of  faitli,  and  counting  myself  an  undone  crea- 
ture: but  at  length  being  enabled  to  throw  myself  en- 
tirely on  the  mercy  of  God,  I  soon  was  disposed  to  re- 
ceive salvation  with  gladness,  as  a  free  gift,  unmerited 
by  me,  and  as  a  favour  which  the  LoiSl  might  have 
withheld  from  me  without  injustice.  In  proportion  as 
these  blessed  views  prevailed,  I  found  relief  and  comfort : 
my  understanding  seemed  to  be  enlarged,  while  my  con- 
science was  at  once  enlightened  and  relieved.  My  heart 
was  now  engaged  in  the  great  business  of  religion— /or 
with  the  J^art  man  believeth  unto  righteousness. 
(Rom.  X.  10.)  It  was  made  manifest  to  me,  that  a  vital 
union  between  Christ  and  my  soul  had  taken  place ;  and 
under  this  assurance  I  was  enabled  to  cry  out  with  joy, 
'  My  beloved  is  mine,  and  I  am  his.' 

"  And  now,  in  measure  as  my  mind  became  enlight- 
ened on  these  subjects,  peace  and  joy  filled  my  heart; 
insomuch  that  I  could  bless  God  for  all  I  had  suffered, 
and  especially  for  that  overwhelming  event  by  which  I 
had  suddenly  been  stopped  short  in  my  career  of  sin.  I 
now  could  think  even  of  Theophilus  with  resignation, 
yea,  and  praise  my  Grod  for  all  that  he  was  doing  among 
the  poor  heathen  in  distant  lands.  It  is  true,  that  some 
natural  tears  would  fall  whenever  I  refleotea  upon  the 
circumstances  by  which  our  separation  had  been 
brought  about,  and  as  often  as  I  thought  of  the  acknow- 
ledgment which  he  had  made  to  Mrs.  Townsend  of  his 
long  cherished  affection  for  me,  so  cruelly  disappointed 
by  my  foUy,  for  we  were  to  meet  no  more  on  earth. 

"Seven  years  are  now  paired  since  my  Theophilus 
entered  into  glory.  A  traveller  told  me  that  he  had  on«e 
seen  his  grave.  It  stands  alone ;  no  other  grave  of  a 
Christian  brother  being  near  to  it.  It  is  situated  at  the 
%)t  of  a  palm  tree,  far,  far  from  those  who  knew  him  hi 
his  early  days,  ana  who  will  never  cease  to  think  of  him 
with  affection.  But  the  humble  and  poor  people  whom 
he  made  acquainted  with  their  Redeemer,  still,  no  doubt, 
show  his  cold  resting-place  to  their  children,  and  trea- 
sure up  in  their  hearts  the  glorious  doctrines  which  he 
inculcated  among  them ;  since  it  may  truly  be  said. 
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*ThA  Bweet  ranembraiioe 

Shall  flourish  whea  they  sleep  in  idnk.*^  ** 

The  lady  of  the  manor  having  finished  the  story  of  Je 
nctta  Mannering,  said,  "My  dear  young  people,  I  hope 
that  this  story  may  be  rendered  serviceable  in.  affording 
you  some  littie  insight  into  the  nature  of  faith,  which  is, 
as  you  perceive,  entirely  distinct  from  mere  head-know- 
ledge on  the  one  hand,  and  from  formal  observances  on 
the  other.  I  could  add  much  more  on  this  suljject;  but 
since  our  story  has  occupied  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
present  evening,  and  as  I  trust  that  in  the  course  of  our 
undertaking  we  shall  have  many  opportunities  of  enlarg- 
ing on  the  same  subject,  we  will  at  present  drop  it,  and 
conclude  the  meeting  in  our  usual  manner." 

The  lady  of  the  manor  then  knelt  down,  and,  accom- 
panied by  her  young  people,  offered  up  the  following 
prayer. 

A  Prayer  an  Faith. 

<'0  ALMIGHTY  and  Blessed  Lord  God,  ihou  glo- 
rious and  incomprehensible  Trinity,  we  thy  unworthy 
creatures,  who  now  presume  to  draw  near  die  footstool 
of  thy  throne,  do  earnestly  beseech  thee  to  bestow  upon 
us  that  fitst  best  gift  of  faith,  by  which  alone  the  atoning 
death  of  thy  son  can  be  made  effectual  to  our  salvation. 
We  know  that  by  nature  we  are  all  bound  in  sin  and  un- 
belief, and  that  we  can  never  be  delivered  from  this  bond- 
age, unless  the  regenerating  power  of  thy  Holy  Spirit  be 
exercised  in  our  &half.  We  know  that  we  are  unable 
to  help  ourselves,  and  tiiat  thou,  O  Lord,  alone  canst  im- 
part to  us  that  faith  without  which  it  is  impossible  to 
please  thee.  Deign,  therefore,  O  blessed  Lord  God,  for 
thy  dear  son's  sake,  to  give  us  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and 
revelation,  that  the  eyes  of  our  understanding  may  be 
lightened  to  see  the  infinite  worth  of  tiie  sufferings  of 
our  Redeemer,  and  the  sufficiency  of  his  merits  to  redeem 
his  people  from  their  sins.  Assist  us  also  to  evidence  our 
faith  by  a  holy  walk  and  conversation ;  enable  us  to  live 
by  faith,  to  depend  on  Christ's  strength  both  for  the  will 
and  power  to  do  well,  and  on  his  prevailinff  intercession 
for  the  acceptance  of  our  prayers,  laying  them  all  upon 
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tiie  golden  altar  which  saaetifieth  every  gift.  Grant  that 
our  whole  dependence  may  he  on  Christ;  that  humbly 
rdying  on  his  grace,  our  whole  conversation  may  he  as 
hc^meth  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  calculated  to  adorn 
the  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour  in  all  things* 
'  And  now  to  God  the  Father,"  &c. 
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And  TliirdZyj  thai  I  should  keep  God's  holy  Wil* 
and  Commandments,  and  wdUc  in  the  same  all  the 
DaysofmyUfe. 

Q.  bost  thou  not  think  that  thou  art  hound  to  believe 
and  do  as  they  hate  promised  for  thee  7 

A.  Yes  J  verUy;  and>  by  God/s  help  so  I  will.  And  I 
heartily  thank  our  heavenly  Father^  that  he  hath  call- 
ed me  to  this  State  cf  StUvaiion,  through  Jestts  Christ 
our  Saviour,  And  I  pray  unto  God  to  give  me  his 
Grace^  that  I  may  continue  in  the  same  unto  my 
Ldfe^s  end. 

As  soon  as  the  lady  of  the  manor  saw  herself  again 
surroivided  by  her  little  party  of  young  friends,  she 
caused  Miss  Sophia  to  repeat  the  third  clause  of  the  bap- 
tismal vow :  viz. — '  And  thirdly,  that  I  should  keep  God's 
holy  will  and  commandments,  and  walk  in  the  same  all 
tHe  days  of  my  life.' 

"  My  dear  young  people,"  said  the  lady  of  the  manor 
<<  this  is.  now  the  ten^  period  of  our  meetings ;  and  I  be> 
lieve  that  not  a  single  occasion  has  passed,  in  which  I 
have  not  pointed  out  to  you,  either  by  precept  or  exam- 
ple, the  exceeding  corruption  of  man's  nature,  and  his 
entire  incapacity  of  turning  and  preparing  himself  for 
good  works.  The  Article  of  the  Church  of  England  is 
decisive  upon  this  subject;  being  such  as  I  shall  repeat: 
— '  The  condition  of  man  ajfter  the  faU  of  Adam,  is  such,, 
that  he  cannot  turn  and  prepare  himself,  by  his  own  na- 
tural strength  and  good  works,  to  faith  and  calling  upon 
God :  wherefore  we  have  no  power  to  do  good  works, 
pleasant  and  acceptable  to  G<k1,.  without  the  grace  of 
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God  by  Christ  preventing  ns,  that  we  may  have  a  good 
will,  and  working  with  us  when  we  have  that  good  WilL' 
(lOth'  Article,)  Such  being  the  case,"  continued  the 
lady  of  the  manor,  "  as  may  be  proved  both  from  Scrip- 
ture and  experience,  it  is  very  certain  that  no  person  m 
his  own  proper  strength  can  keep  God's  holy  will  and 
commandments,  and  that  every  attempt  so  to  do,  will 
end  in  shame  and  disappointment.  Nevertheless^  when 
man  is  made  a  new  creature  bv  the  regenerating  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  good  works  as  naturally  follow  as 

food  fruits  from  a  good  tree.  Hence  the  faithful  are 
nown  by  their  works ;  and  it  is  invariably  found  that 
those  teachers  and  ministers  who  succeed  most  largely 
in  producing  examples  of  good  works  among  their  pu- 

Eils  and  auditors,  are  those  who  dwell  most  on  the 
igher  doctrines  of  religion,  and  publish,  without  dis- 
guise, the  whole  scheme  of  salvation,  as  it  is  delivered  in 
Scripture. 

"  1  have  ojften  intimated  to  you,"  proceeded  the  lady 
of  the  manor,  '^that  no  teacher  or  minister  is  in  himself 
able  to  convert  a  single  individual  among  those  whom 
he  is  appointed  to  instruct.  Nevertheless,  it  is  invarid>ly 
found,  that  true  Christian  instructions  are  invariably  fol- 
lowed sooner  or  later  with  the  divine  blessing,  while  the 
moral  teacher  rises  up  early  and  late,  takes  rest  without 
producing  any  perceptible  effect,  commonly  leaving  his 
hearers  just  as  he  found  them,  unconvinced  and  without 
amendment:  for  such  is  the  nature  of  sin,  that  when  op- 
posed by  merely  human  efforts,  it  either  acquires  new 
strength,  and  presents  a  determined  resistance  which  de- 
fies control,  or  it  assumes  a  new  form,  and  in  that  form 
commences  some  new  act  of  rebellion  against  the  Most 
High.  An  enlarged  acquaintance  with  the  conunand- 
ments  of  God  only  renders  a  man  more  sensible  of  his 
sins,  without  giving  him  any  power  to  overcome  them ; 
the  law  convinces  a  man  of  sm,  and  leaves  him  totally 
helpless;  the  law  wounds,  and  leaves  the  wounded  to 
die.  Were  I,  my  dear  young  people,  to  entertain  you 
for  months  to  come  on  the  subject  of  the  purity  and  ex- 
cellence of  Grod's  commandments,  without  pointing  out 
to  you  whence  strength  must  come  for  obeying  those 
commandm^ts,  I  should  but  add  to  your  misery  and 
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guilt.  The  law  can  only  assist  an  individual  in  his  pio 
gress  in  the  heavenly  way,  by  giving  him  a  clearer  view 
of  his  own  depravity,  and  thus  pointing  out  to  him  the 
neied  of  a  Saviour.  Hence  the  law  is  a  schoolmaster  to 
bring  the  sinner  to  Christ :  but  after  thai  faith  is  come, 
we  are  no  longer  under  a  schoolmaster/^  (Gal.  iiL  25.) 

The  lady  of  the  manor  then  proceeded,  as  ner  manner 
was,  to  relate  a  little  adventure  of  her  early  da3n3,  which 
she  thought  much  to  the  present  purpose. — "I  once,*' 
said  the  lady  of  the  manor,  "during  my  travels,  which 
have  been  various,  resided  for  a  few  months  in  a  small 
town,  or  rather  village,  as  it  would  have  been  called 
from  its  dimensions  and  rural  appearance,  had  it  not  pos- 
sessed the  privilege  of  a  market.  While  residing  in  this 
place,  I  became  acquainted  with  a  family  of  sisters,  who 
conducted  a  small  seminary  at  about  the  distance  of  a 
mile  from  the  town.  The  house  and  whole  establish- 
ment brought  to  my  mind  the  Palace  Beautiful  in  the 
Pilgrim's  Frogreas,  The  house  was  a  large  and  ancient 
mansion,  situated  on  a  lawn,  shaded  in  the  back  ground^ 
by  a  grove  of  majestic  oaks,  and  fronted  by  a  garden 
abounding  with  ftiit  and  flowers.  The  sisters  who  con- 
ducted the  establishment  were  all  modest,  discreet,  and 
pious,  possessing  that  kind  of  beauty  which  is  the  efiect 
of  well-regulated  minds  and  graceful  habits.  But  what 
chiefly  delighted  me  in  this  place,  was  the  evident  hap- 
piness of  the  young  people  to  whom  Providence  had  al- 
lotted this  desirable  place  of  education.  There  I  saw 
order  united  with  cheerfulness,  and  subordination  sweet- 
ened by  affection.  I  often  visited  this  place  on  a  fine 
summer  evening,  and  spent  man^  hours  sitting  in  a 
bower  of  the  pleasant  garden,  while  I  saw  the  happy 
children  playing  about  me,  among  whom  were  two  little 
girls  of  my  own,  who  are  now  rejoicing  in  the  dwellings 
of  everlasting  bliss." 

Here  the  kdy  of  the  manor  paused  a  moment,  and  a 
slight  blush  overspread  her  cheeks ;  but  soon  recovering 
herself,  she  proceeded — "  It  was  impossible  for  me  to  be- 
hold so  much  harmony  and  love,  so  much  activity,  mo- 
desty, obedience,  and  cheerfulness,  in  this  little  society 
without  feeling  an  unspeakable  gratification.  It  is  sel- 
dom that  I  think  it  right  to  use  very  strong  expressions 
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of  approbaiimi  -whea  speaking  of  my  Sdlow-ereatumi 
since  unqualified  praise  is  only  due  to  the  Almighty,  aa 
the  great  First  Cause  and  Author  of  all  good.  Never- 
theless, I  was  one  day  so  much  delighted  with  what  I 
saw  in  this  family,  that  I  could  not  help  expressing  my 
extraordinary  satisfaction  to  the  second  sister,  as  we 
sat  working  together  in  the  parlour. 

"In  reply  to  this,  she  answered,  'Whatever  meets 
with  your  approbation  in  this  family  must  be  attributed, 
under  the  divine  blessing,  to  our  eldest  sister,  whose  holy 
charity  and  truly  Christian  gentleness  enabled  her  suc- 
cessfully to  disseminate  through  this  little  society  those 
precious  doctrines  of  the  Word  which  have  produced  the 
effect  you  so  greatly  .admire.'  She  then  entered  into  a 
little  explanation  of  their  outset  in  the  way  of  life  La 
which  I  had  become  acquainted  with  them.  She  in- 
formed  me,  that  when  their  little  seminary  was  fint 
opened,  her  eldest  sister  being  then  absent,  the  control 
of  the  family  was  in  her  own  hands.  She  owned,  that 
she  had  at  that  time  no  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel,  and  that  her  religion  was  entirely  legal;  inso- 
much that  she  was  for  working  out  her  own  salvation 
by  good  deeds,  and  compeUing  others  by  the  terrors  of . 
the  law  to  endeavour  to  do  the  same.  '  I  have  naturally, 
said  she,  <  a  high  spirit,  and  am  of  a  firm  and  decided 
temper ;  you  may  therefore  suppose  that  the  poor  chil- 
dren who  were  under  my  charge  met  with  no  mercy 
when  they  did  wrong.  Every  misdemeanour  that  came 
within  my  view,  or  the  knowledge  of  which  I  could  by 
any  means  obtain,  I  punished  with  the  most  exact  jus- 
tice, being  determined  to  pursue  offences  of  every  kind 
with  rigour,  till  sin,  as  I  hoped,  should  be  banished  the 
house.  But  what  were  the  consequences  of  this  con- 
duct ?  My  untempered  justice,  although  it  checked  some 
open  and  flagrant  acts  of  evil,  excited  such  a  spirit 
among  my  pupils,  as  would  effectuallv^  have  put  an  end 
to  all  hope  of  my  usefulness.  Sin  was  committed  as  fre- 
quently as  before,  but  with  more  caution ;  and  if  it  for- 
sook one  form,  when  opposed,  it  instantly  assumed  ano- 
ther. I  laboured  to  advance  that  which  was  right,  but 
made  no  progress.  Frequent  tumults  and  partial  rebel- 
ions  arose  in  the  family  j  and  I  could  not  but  observe 
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tiiat  wbiBDL  by  some  aevere  pimishmentl  had  expited  ihf 
angry  pasnons  o£  one  qhild,  others  would  seem  to  be 
infected  with  the  sa«ne.feeUiiys^,  till  the  whole  house  ap- 
peared, as  it  were,  at  once  and  in  a  moment  to  be  idl 
agitated  as  by  one  evil  spirit. 

"  '  Though  amazed  at  the  ill  efl^ts  of  my  own  efiforts, 
yet  I  felt  that  sin  was  not  to  be  allowed  in  my  neigh 
hour;  and  th^efore  I  obntmued  to  visit  every  breach  of 
the  law  on  my  little  rebels  with  unabating  strictness,  but 
without  the  smallest  apparent  benefit,  till  the  arrival  of 
my  sister,  who  had  been  residing  for  some  time  in  a 
truly  pious  family.  This  happened  just  at  the  crisis 
when  the  poor  children  were  duly  prepared  by  the  ter* 
rors  of  my  government  to  enjoy  the  sweet  influence  of 
her  gentle  manners,  and  to  profit  by  the  truly  evangeli- 
cal modes  of  instruction  which  she  adopted.  As  the  tra* 
veHer  in  the  parable  would  not  have  rejoiced  in  the  heal* 
ing  balsam  administered  by  the  good  Samaritan,  had  he 
not  first  fallen  among  -thieves  and  been  wounded ;  so  the 
poor  children,  humanly  speaking,  would  not  have  reaped 
any  lasting  benefit  from  my  sister's  mUd  instructions^ 
had  they  not  groaned  for  a  time  under  my  severer  dis 
cipline. 

" '  I  soon  made  my -sister,'  continued  the  young  lady 
'  acquainted  with  the  situation  of  the  family.  Upon  which 
.  she  immediately  pointed  out  to  me  the  error  of  my  ma* 
uagement,  making  me  sensible  that  the  heart  of  man  can 
never  be  kindly  influenced  or  amended  by  the  terr(»rs 
of  the  law ;  and  that,  although  corrections  must  be  used 
at  times,  it  should  only  be  employed  as  a  means  to  lower 
man's  lofty  thoughts,  and  prepare  him  for  the  reception 
of  divine  grace.  She  then  intimated,  that  i^e  could  never 
hope  to  see  an  improvement  in  the  state  of  the  children, 
until  Christian  principles  should  begin  to  operate  among 
them ;  adding  that,  although  faith  was  the  gift  of  God, 
and  therefore  could  not  be  imparted  by  any  human 
means,  she  felt  it  an  indispensable  duty  to  use  such  means 
as  were  in  our  power  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  so 
blessed  an  acquisition. 

"'My  sister,'  conthmed  she,  « immediately  began  to 
act  upon  these  views  so  perfectly  new  to  me.  She  en- 
deavoured to  make  the  children  acquidnted  with  the 
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Christian  religion,  tauffht  them  to  nnderstand  wherefore 
they  were  unable  to  ao  well,  and  where  they  were  to 
seeK  assistiance  for  that  puipose.  And  from  that  time 
the  fsystem  of  correction,  though  not  wholly  interdicted, 
was  much  seldomer  recurred  to  in  the  house :  and  such 
now  is  the  general  influence  of  religion  in  the  family, 
that  there  are  several  individuals  among  the  young  peo- 
ple with  whom  we  have  never  found  reason  to  adopt  any 
other  methods  of  treatment  than  those  of  the  gentlest 
kind.' » 

Here  the  lady  of  the  manor  having  conduded  her  lit- 
tle story,  added,  "  My  dear  young  fn^ids,  in  this  little 
anecdote  which  I  have  just  related,  you  will  perceive 
the  different  effects  of  the  Law  and  of  the  Gospel  on  the 
human  mind,  and  how  entirely  ineffectual  the  law  must 
needs  be  in  changing  the  heart.  But  since  I  shall  have 
occasion  frequently  to  recur  to  this  subject  In  our  con- 
sideration of  the  Commandments,  I  will  now  proceed  to 
the  next  clause  in  the  Church  Catec^iism ;  and  for  this 
purpose  shall  request  you,  Miss  Sophia,  to  answer  the 
following  question. — '  Dost  thou  not  think  that  thou  art 
bound  to  believe  and  to  do  as  they  have  promised  for 
theel'" 

In  reply  to  this  question.  Miss  Sophia  repeated  these 
words. — ^"Yes,  verily;  and  by  God's  help  so  I  will 
And  I  heartily  thank  our  heavenly  Father  that  hh  hath 
called  me  to  this  state  of  salv^ion,  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Saviour.  And.  I  pray  unto  God  to  give  me  his 
grace,  that  I  may  continue  in  the  same  unto  my  life's 
end.'" 

"  It  was  my  intention,  my  dear  young  people,"  re- 
sumed the  lady  of  the  manor,  as  soon  as  Miss  Sophia 
had  finished  all  she  had  to  say,  "  when  I  undertook  my 
present  engagement,  to  present  you  with  a  course  of  in- 
struction upon  all  the  most  important  parts  of  our  holy 
religion ;  and  also  to  direct  your  judgments,  as  far  as  in 
me  lay,  with  respect  to  many  of  those  lesser  matters 
which  fall  peculiarly  within  the  province  of  women  in 
your  rank  of  life.  It  might  indeed  be  said,  that  I  am  not 
fit  for  so  large  and  important  an  undertaking.  I  grant; 
(his :  I  own  myself  to  he  utterly  incapable  and  un  wortlii? 
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of  sacli  an  emi^oyment  r  but  alter  being  m^ed  to  this 
work,  and  made  to  feel  that  I  ought  to  attempt  it,  I  was 
enabled  also  to  trust  that  strength  would  be  given  me 
from  on  high  to  perform  the  duty  assigned  me.  I  re- 
membered on  this  occasion  the  words  of  the  promise — 
As  thy  days,  80  shall  thy  strength  be,  (Deut  xxxiii.  25.) 
and  aicting  conscientiously  upon  this  principle,  I  have 
hitherto  found  the  requisite  assistance.  I  now,  however, 
am  entering  on  -a  point  at  once  so  delicate  and  of  so 
much  importance — a  point  on  which  it  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  open  your  minds,  and  yet,  one  in  which  the 
slightest  error  or  misstatement  might  have  the  most  in- 
jurious effect,  that  I  feel  more  than  ever  the  need  of  di- 
vine JEissistance^  lest  I  should  ..dar/ce  a  counsel  by  words 
without  knowledge,  (Job  xxxviiii.  2.) 

"  In  tliat  part  of  our  Catechism,"  proceeded  the  lady  of 
the  manor,  ^^  which  we  have  chosen  for  our  considera- 
tion this  evening,  supposing  ourselves  to  be  believers,  we 
thank  our  heavenly  Father  that  he  hath  called  us  to  a 
state  of  salvation,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour. 
And  we  pray  unto  God  to  give  us  his  grace  that  we  may 
continue  in  the  sam6  unto  the  end  of  our  lives. 

"Now,"  said  the  lady  of  the  manor,  "in  these  few 
words  we  find,  in  a  concise  form,  an  admowledgment 
of  that  doctrine  which  is  stated  more  largely  and  plainly 
in  th^seventeenth  Article  of  our  Church.  This  Article, 
which  treats  of  predestination  and  election,  is  thus  word* 
ed. — ^Predestination  to  life  is  the  everlasting  purpose  of 
CJod,  whereby  (before  the  foundations  of  the  world  were 
laid)  he  hath  constantly  decreed  by  his  counsel,  secret  to 
*us,  to  deliver  from  curse  and  damnation  those  whom  he 
hath  chosen  in  Christ  out  of  mankind,  and  to  bring  them 
by  Christ  to  everlasting  salvation,  as  vessels  made  to 
honour.  Wherefore,  they  which  be  endued  with  so  ex- 
cellent a  benefit  of  God  Be  called  according  to  God's  pur- 
pose  by  his  Spirit  working  in  due  season :  they  through 
grace  obey  the  calling:  they  be  justified  freelv:  they  be 
made  sons  of  God  by  adoption:  they  be  made  like  the 
image  of  his  only-begotten  Son  Jesus  Christ:  they  walk 
religiously  in  good  works,  and  at  length,  by  God's  mer- 
cy, they  attain  to  everlasting  felicity.  As  the  godly  con- 
sideration of  Predestination,  and  our  Election  in  Christ, 
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is 'full  of  oweety  pleaMnt,  and  unspeakable  eoiafort  lo 
godly  persons,  and  such  as  feel.in  themselves  the  work- 
ing of  the  Spirit.of  Christ,  mortifying;  the  works  of  the 
flesh,  and  their  eajrthly  members,  and  drawing  up  their 
mind  to  high  and  heavenly  things,  as  well  because  it 
doth  greatly  establish  and  confirm  their  faith  of  eternal 
^salvation  to  be  enjoyed  through  Christ,  as  because  it  doth 
fervently  kindle  their  love  towards  God :  so,  for  curious 
and  carnal  persons,  lacking  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  to  have 
continually  before  ib.&x  eyes  the  sentence  of  God's  Pre- 
destination, is  a  most  dangerous  downfall,  wherry  the 
devil  doth  thrust  them  either  into  desperation,  or  into 
wretchlessness  of  most  unclean  living,  no  less  p^ilous 
than  desperation.  Furthermore,  we  must  receive  God^ 
promises  in  such  wise,  as  they  be  generally  set  forth  to 
us  in  holy  Scripture:  and,  in  our  doings,  that  will  of 
God  is  to  be  followed,  which  we  hav^  expressly  declare 
ed  unto  us  in  the  word  of  Grod.'  (I7tk  Article  of  the 
Church  of  England.) 

"Prom  this  Article  of  Predestimition,"  continued  the 
lady  of  the  manor,  "  it  appears  that  those  who  axe  to  be 
saved  were  chosen  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  to 
be  delivered  from  curse  and  damnation,  and  to  be  Inrought 
by  Christ  to  everlasting  honour.  It  also  Appears,  that 
they  are  called  according*  to  God's  purpose  by  his  Holy 
Spirit;  and  that  ihrou^  grace  obeying  the  call,  and 
being  made  sons  of  Grod  by  adoption,  they  wal&  reli- 
giously in  good  works,  and  at  length,  by  God's  mercy, 
attain  to  everlasting  felicity. 

"  Thus  it  appears,  that  there  is  bul  one  way  in  which 
fallen  and  sinful  man  can  be  accepted  with  God,  and  jus- 
tified before  him,  and  that  is  entirely  of  grace,  through 
the  perfect  atonement  of  Christ  alone,  and  not  through 
the  merits  or  deservings  of  the  person  saved,  or  through 
any  good  works  which  he  has  been  enabled  to  perform 
either  before  or  after  his  calling.  For  our  Church  ex- 
presidy  decides  upon  these  different  sorts  of  works,  in  her 
separate  articles,  and  declares  her  opinion  that  neith» 
the  one  nor  the  other  can  have  any  influence  in.  procur- 
ing man's  justification  in  the  eyes  of  God.  Hence  man 
is  left  utterly  ^thout  any  cause  of  boasting ;  and  thus,  as 
a  celebrated  writer  on  this  subject  states  the  case,  '  the 
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most  Blilning  deeds  and  valuable  qualities  that  can  be 
found  among  men,  tbough  highly  nseful,  and  truly 
excellent,  when  set  in  their  proper  places,  and  refer- 
red to  suitable  ends,  are,  as  to  the  grand  article  of  jujrtifi- 
cation,  treated  as  nonentities.  In  this  respect,  the  most 
zealous  professor,  with  all  his  laboured  perfonnanoejs, 
stands  on  a  level  with  tli^  most  pro&ne;  the  apostolic 
truth  addressing  all  to  whom  it  comes,^  as  guilty,  con 
denmed,  perishing  wretches,  leaving  no  room  for  prefer- 
ence or  boasting,  that  so  the  whole  gloiy  of  our  salva- 
tion may  be  secured  to  that  grace  which  is  infinitely  rich 
and  abBolutely^feee.'* 

^  I  think  I  have  now  formed  some  slight  idea,  my  dear 
Madam,''  said  one  of  the  young  ladies,  ^^  of  that  great 
scheme  of  salvation  which^Aiis  article  eadbibits,  and  I  per- 
ceive in^  some  measure  how  the  salvaition  of  many  poor, 
miserable,  and  weak  sinners,  is  secured  to  them  by  this 
divine  arrangement:  but  if  such  a  question  is  not  pre* 
sumptuous,  may  I  venture  to  ask,  as  all  men  are  equally 
sinful  by  nature,  and  equally  guilty  in  the  eyes  of  God, 
wherefore  are  not  aU  predestinated  to  everlasting  happi- 
ness?" 

"  I  am  not  sorry  that  you  have  put  this  question,"  said 
the  lady  of  the  manor,  "-as  it  contains  a  difficid^  which 
might  hereafter  be  brought  forward  to  perplex  you :  but 
the  trqe  state  of  the  case  forbids  us  to  ask  any  such  que»* 
tions.  Of  this  we  are  assured,  that  the  Lord  will  never 
reject  any  one  who  comes  to  him,  because  it  is  written. 
AU  that  the  Father  gvoeth  me  shall  come  tome;  ana 
him  that'cometh  to  me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast^mt,  (John 
vi.  37.)  Thus  are  we  assured  that  if  we  are  brought  to 
seek  Christ,  he  wiU  by  no  means  reject  us ;  this  is  enough 
for  us  as  individuals,  and  sufficient  also  for  us  in  all' our 
concerns  with  our  Mlow  creatures.  As  to  the  rest,  we 
are  bound  to  receive  the  words  of  Scripture  in  silence 
and  submission;  and  it  is  wisely  remarked  by  Mr.  MH 
ner,  in  his  Church  History,  that  ^  the  common  rock  on 
which  all  heretics  have  split,  is  a  desire  to  explain  by 
our  reason,  the  modes  of  things  which  we  are  required 
to  believe  on  divine  testimony  only.' 

«No  doubt,"  continued  the  lady  of  th^  manor,  «a« 
much  light  has  been  giv«i  to  us  as  is  necessary  for  us  • 
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(mt  I  thmk  it  neoeasary  to  point  out,  especially  to  young 
people,  that  there  are  many  subjects  relative  to  tibie  di- 
vine government  of  the  universe,  on  which  we  cannot 
form  an  opinion,  and  for  which,  perhaps,  with  the  utmost 
ight  whicn  could  be  given  us,  our  present  Acuities  are 
not  adequate.  Nay,  supposing  that  we  i>088essed  facul- 
ties (rapable  of  forming  an  opinion  of  the  divine  govern- 
ment of  the. universe,"  continued  the  lady  of  the  manor 
"'  we  still  want  that  knowledge  of  facts  without  which  no 
judgment  can  be  formed  on  any,  even  the  conmionest, 
subject  in  ordinary  life. 

^^  There  are  many  circumstances,"  inroceeded  she, ''  at- 
tendant (to.  man's  state  on  earth,  which  evidently  have 
connexion  with  events  which  took  place  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world.  Suppose  that  any  one  was  to 
attempt  to  make  a  child  of  four  years  old  understand  the 
debates  in  a  London  newspap^ — I  should  conceive  that 
no  means  which  could  possibly  be  used  would  succeed  in 
making  such  child  comprehend  the  full  meaning  of  one 
single  speech  so  reported.  And  yet  this  child  approb^es, 
in  point  of  intellect,  in  a  considerable  degree  nearer  to 
the  first  pohtician  in  the  House  of  Commons,  than  we  do 
to  the  meanest  being  without  sin.  For  the  effect  of  sin,  in 
clouding  the  mind  and  intellect,  is  inconceivably  great, 
as  I  hope  to  have  an  opportunity  of  stating  to  you  on 
another  occasion,  from  a  very  valuable  old  writer  upon 
the  subject. 

"  If,  therefore,"  proceeded  she,  "  it  would  be  utterly 
impossible  to  make  a  child  of  four  years  old  form  a  pro- 
per judgment  of  a  epeech  in  parliament,  how,  I  ask,  can 
we  be  supposed  able  to  reason  justly  upon  what  is  pro- 
per in  the  government  of  the  universe  ?  As  I  before  said, 
our  minds  are  sufficiently  enlightened  on  all  points  which 
concern  our  salvation :  but  when  we  attempt  to  reason 
on  subjects  which  do  not  belong  to  us,  we  are  immedi- 
ately lost,  and  run  ourselves  into  difficulties  which  some 
thnes  end  in  absolute  infidelity.  But  iu  order  to  state 
our  doctrines  and  our  difficulties  in  the  plainest  language, 
I  must  premise,  that  it  is  understood  by  all  Christians, 
that  there  is  one  Almighty  God,  who  made  all  things ; 
and  that  in  this  God  there  are  three  equal  persons. 
Moreover,  we  understand,  that  this  God  is-a  perfect  Be 
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tng,  and  of  course  without  sin,  because  sin  is  an  indper- 
fection ;  we  know  also  that  God  made  the  world,  and  are 
assured,  that^  as  he  is  a  perfectly  holy  Being,  the  creatures 
which  he  made  must  have  come  out  of  his  hands  with- 
out sin. 

'^  Whence  then  did  sin  arise  ?  I  do  not  ask,"  proceeded 
the  iady  of  the  manor,  "  how  it  came  into  the  world;  for 
this  we  all  know.  But  how  did  it  insinuate  itself  into 
wne  creation?  or  who  first  conceived  it?  If  you  answer 
The  iallen  angels  first  conceived  it — ^you  only  remove 
the  difficulty  a  little  further  hade.  Were  not  the  angels 
holy  creatures,  living  in  heaven  in  the  presence  of  their 
Maker?  How  then  did  they  first  admit  sin  into  their  na^ 
ture  ?  This  is  a  point  too  mysterious  to  be  comprehended. 
If  then  at  first  setting  out  we  meet  with  so  mighty  a  diffi- 
culty as  this,  we  may  be  swe  that  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  understand  all  the  further  dealings  of  God  with  his 
creatures.  Hence,  from  all  I  have  said,  it  appears  that 
our  views  are  so  short,  our  intellects  so  narrow,  our 
perceptions  so  obscure,  smd  our  absolute  knowledge  oi 
facts  as  they  refer  to  the  concerns  of  the  universe  so 
bounded,  that  we  cannot  judge  why  it  is  proper  to  do 
one  thing,  or  why  it  is  proper  to  leave  another  thing  un- 
done. 

'<  It  is  often  necessary  for  a  mother  to  correct  a  child 
under  three  years  of  age  *,  but  it  would  be  impossible, 
absolutely  impossible,  to  make  that  child  distinctly  un- 
derstand her  reasons  for  so  doing.  I  therefore  venture  to 
assert,  that  we  know  enough  of  the  Lord  our  God,  espe- 
cially of  his  love  and  tenderness  for  his  creatures,  to  be- 
lieve that  whatever  he  doth  is  for  the  advancement  of  his 
own  glory ;  and  if  for  the  advancement  of  his  own  glory, 
surely  it  must  also  be  for  the  good  and  happiness  of  his 
creatures — since  man  is  never  miserable  but  when  he  de- 
parts from  God,  and  seeks  the  glory  of  the  creature  in- 
stead of  the  Creator. 

^  It  cannot  therefore  be  questioned,  upon  all  these  con- 
siderations, that  our  wisdom  consists  in  taking  the  words 
of  Scripture  on  this  subject  in  their  obvious  and  literal 
sense :  and  if  the  danger  of  the  thoughtless  multitude 
fa^ngs  heavy  in  our  minds  let  us  labour  to  arouse  and 
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awaken  as  many  of  them  as  ML  wi^ua  the  itage  of  tmr 
influence  to  a  due  regard  for  the  oonceme  of  their  own 
souls.  The  Lord  works  by  means;  and  if  hapriiy  he 
should  condescend  to  use  any  one  of  us  as  the  instru- 
ment of  bringing  some  of  his  creatures  to  him,  we  shoiid^ 
have  abundant  reason  to  glorify  hiis  name  on  that  ac- 
eoimt" 

^  But,"  said  one  of  the  yonng  ladies,  ^' when  we  look 
at  the  number  of  persons  who  Uve  altogether  in  sin,  it  is 
surely  dreadful  to  think  how  few  appear  to  be  in  the 
right  way,  or  are  likely  to  be  saved!" 

^^  Indeed,"  said  the  hdy  of  the  manor,  ^^  it  is  a  sub|Mst 
of  melaneholy  reflection  that  we  see  so  few  persons,  In 
comparison  of  the  multitude  of  grown  men  iand  women, 
whom  we  can  reasonably  suppose  to  be  in  the  right 
way.  How  few  do  we  see  who  boldly  come  forward  in 
dbe  service  of  Qod  1  Where  is  the  man  who  separates 
himself  from  the  world  ? — who  joins  himself  to  Christ, 
and  proves,  by  his  holy  conversation,  that  he  is  an  adopts 
ed  child  of  God^  How  small,  in  comparison  of  the  mul 
titude,  are  the  characters  virhich  answer  to  this  descrip- 
tion! Is  not  the  glory  of  Jacob  become  dim,  and  the 
iatneas  of  his  flesh  waxed  lean?— There  are,  indeed,  a 
few  gleaning  grapes  left  in  the  visible  Church,  as  the 
shalung  of  an  olive  tree,  two  or  three  berries  on  the  up- 
permost bough,  four  or  §[ve  in  the  outmost  fndtfol 
branches  thereof.  (Isaiah  xvii.  4,  6.) 

^  But,"  continued  she,  '^  th»?e  is  a  description  of  per- 
sons as  the  sand  of  the  sea  for  multitude,  and  as  the  stars 
of  heaven — a  description  of  persons  unspeakably  dear  to 
bereaved  mothers^  yea,  and  hifinit^ydear  to  him  who 
said,  Sujfer  Utile  children  to  came  tuitome,  andfoT' 
bid  them  not;  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  Godj 

gfark  X.  14 ;)  who  Iniving  been  early  removed  from 
is  world  of  sin  and  sorrow,  not  having  as  yet  com- 
mitted actual  sin,  are  undoubtedly  saved,  inasmuch  as 
that  stain  and  pollution  of  nature  which  they  received 
from  their  &ther  Adam  is  not  laid  to  liieir  account^ 
through  the  infinite  merits  of  Christ,  the  second  Adam. 
Clothed  in  his  imputed  righteousness,  these  souls  are 
presented  with  acceptance  before  tilie  throne  of  God,  and 
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«dll1o  anetermt7  magnify  the  6flbct84>f  tiiat  free  gnoe 
by  whith  liiey  were  fore^rdaiiied  to  triumph  over  sin 
and  death." 

"  It  is' a  sweet  thought,"  said  Sophia,  who  had  some 
years  ago  followed  a  dear  littie  brother  to  the  grare,  '^  to 
think  that  all  those  little  creatures  who  die  in  in&ncy  are 
saved ;  and  that  happiness  is  thus  secured  to  so  many 
who  might  otherwise  perhaps  have  destroyed  th^nselves 
by  sin." 

^  I  think  J  have  heard,"  said  the  lady  of  the  manor, 
*^  that  at  least  one-third  of  the  human  race  die  b^ore  they 
are  two  years  old.  So  that  the  happiness  of  one-third 
of  the  children  of  Adam  is  thus  e^ctually  secured ;  a 
reflection  full  of  unutterable  comfort  and  sweetness  to 
those  parents  who  are  early  deprived  of  the  smiles  of 
their  infants.  Furthermore,  -perc^Ying  in  the  case  of 
children  dying  early  and  received  into  glory,  that  their 
salvation  must  needs  be  effected  by  the  eternal  and  abso- 
lutely free  favour  of  God,  as  procured  for  us  by  the  me- 
rits and  death  of  our  Saviourr--we  necessarily  arrive  at 
the  solid  conclusion  that  these  souls  were  fore-ordained 
to  glory  before  the  foundation  of  the  world.  Now  it  is 
evident  that  these  infants  can  have  done  nothing  in  order 
to  promote  their  own  salvation,  and  that  tiierefore  they 
are  saved  through  the  free  mercY^of  God-^notwitfastand^ 
ing  which,  we  cannot  apply  this  doctrine  to  our  own 
cases,  nor  be  content  to  enter  heaven  as  little  childrto; 
but  we  sdmiost  universally  &11  into  the  error  of  supposing 
^at  we  must  do  something  in  order  to  promote  this 
great  work,  and  so  are  perpetudly  endeavouring  to* 
bring  some  good  action  txr  other  to  account,  in  order  to 
counterbalance  the  great  sum  of  our  unwortfainess. 

"  It  is  astonishing,"  continued  the  lady  of  the  manor, 
^  what  enmity  the  human  mind  has  to  the  doctrine  of 
salvation  through  Christ  alone !"  She  then  proceeded  to 
give  the  young  people  a  short  iiccount  of  the  nature  and 
signification  of  grace,  as  well  as  of  the  manner  in  which 
Its  sovereignty  is  manifested  in  our  election,  in  our  call- 
ing, pardon,  justification,  adoption,  sanctification,  and 
preservation  until  the  end.  She  first  stated  that  the 
word  grace  signifies  free  and  undeserved  fevour  and 
kindness,  exhibited  in  cases  where  no  claim  is  preferred, 
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and  where  no  worthiness  is  a|parent«— even  that  iiea 
and  eternal  lore  and  favour  of  God,  which  is  the  secret 
and  inexhaustible  source  of  all  the  benefits  which  we  re- 
ceive from  hum. 

"  Grace,"  continued  the  lady  of  the  manor,  ''is  that 
ample  and  unhmited  measure  by  which  the  Lord  deals 
with  those  who  are  unworthy ;  &erefore,  those  who  are 
sinners,  and  those  only,  are  the  objects  of  grace.  And 
this,"  continued  she,  "  if  properly  underst(M)d,  will  ex- 
plain to  us  the  words  of  St.  Paul — Now  to  him  that 
worketh  is  the  reward  not  reckoned  of  grace^  but  of 
debt.  (Rom.  iv.  4.)  Jvjw  by  grace  are  ye  saved 
through  faith  ;  and  thai  not  of  yourselves  ;  it  is  the 
ft^  ojr  God :  not  of  works,  lest  any  man  should  boast 
(Ephes.  ii.  8,  9.)  ff  by  graces  then  is  it  no  more  of 
works:  otherwise  grace  is  no  more  grace,  (Rom. 
xi.6.) 

One  of  the  young  ladies  then  said,  "  We  are  to  under- 
stand that  grace  is  the  free  favour  of  God,  by  which  he 
b^itows  his  blessings  upon  unworthy  persons  V 

"  Yes,"  said  the  lady  of  the  manor,  "1  believe  you 
now  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  word:  but  I  wish 
you  to  understand  also,  that  the  grace  of  which  we 
speak  is  eternal  and  unchangeable  in  its  nature;  and 
that  it  was  the  original  mover  in  our  salvation,  whicfa 
must  ever  be  considered  as  wholly  flowing  from  the  fiee 
and  unmerited  love  of  God." 

^  I  think  now,"  said  one  of  the  yoiing  ladies,  "  that  I 
begin  to  have  some  little  idea  of  the  meaning  of  those 
verses  in  the  Epistles  op  the  subject  of  grace  and  works, 
8ome  of  which  have  been  quoted  on  the  present  occa- 
sion; and  which  I  have  hitherto'  considered  so  difficult, 
that  I  have,  I  fear,  never  tried  to  understand  them. 
Grace  is  the  free  and  eternal  love  of  God,  and  this  grace 
has  supplied  the  means  of  salvation :  we  are  therefore 
to  receive  this  salvation  as  a  free  gift,  of  which  we  are 
quite  unworthy ;  while  we  abhor  the  thought  of  suppos- 
mg  that  we  ever  have  done,  or  even  can  do,  any  thing 
to  deserve  this  great  salvaticm." 

"Moreover,"  replied  the  lady  of  the  manor,  "you 
must  understand,  that  the  only  real  objects  of  grace  are 
such  as  feel  and  acknowledge  their  own  unworthiness 
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If  tbar^re  we  eodeavour  to  make  ourselves  worthy  be- 
fore we  seek  for  grace,  or  independently  of  its  influence^ 
we  render  ourselves  incapable  of  it." 

"WeU,"  said  Miss  Enuneline,  "this  is  a  very  hard 
doctrine,  and  very  wounding  to  our  pride :  for  we  find 
by  it,  that  if  we  would  be  saved,  we  must  cast  away  aU 
our  good  works,  and  all  our  moits,  and  put  ourselves  on 
a  .evel  with  the  thief  on  the  cross,  and  the  woman  who 
bathed  our  Saviour's  feet  with  her  tears,  and  wiped  them  ^ 
-  with  her  hair." 

'^  And  if  we  do  throw  our  good  works  away."  said  the 
.  lady  of  the  manor,  smiling,  "  we  shall  not  have  much 
loss,  I  believe.  Miss  Emmeline;  since  were  they  ten 
thousand  times  better  than  they  are,  they  would  be  but 
filthy  garments  compared  with  that  robe  of  righteousness 
with  which  we  may  hope  through  divine  grace  to  be 
dad." 

The  lady  of  the  manor  then  proceeded  to  point  out 
how  grace  might  properly  be  said  to  reign  th^ughout 
the  whole  wonderful  process  of  man's  salvation — in  his 
election,  his* calling,  his  pardon,  his  justification,  his 
adoption,  his  sanct&cation,  and  his  perseverance  to  the 
end.  And  as  these  words  were  more  or  less  unknown 
to  the  young  people,  she  endeavoured  as  much  as  lay  in 
her  power  to  bring  thdbi  down  to  their  comprehension. 

"  *  Election^  or  predesUnaMon  to  lifel "  said  the  lady 
of  the  manor,  speaking  from  the  Article  which  had  been 
before  quoted,  '^ '  is  the  >  everlastins  purpose  of  God, 
whereby  (before  the  foundations  of  the  world  were  laid) 
he  hath. constantly  decreed  by  his  own  counsel,  secret 
to  us,  to  deliver  from  curse  and  damnation  those  whom 
he  hath  chosen  in  Christ  out  of  mankind,  and  to  bring 
them  by  Christ  to  ev^lasting  salvation,  as  vessels  made 
to  honour.'" 

*  CaUingy^^  proceeded  the  lady  of  the  manor,  <<  is  that 
important  change  that  takes  place  in  the  mind  and  views 
of  a  sinner  when  converted  to  Christ  Election,  it  is 
supposed,  makes  no  real  change  in  the  state  of  its  object ; 
so  that  the  chosen  person  often  remains  in  an  unconvert- 
ed state  to  an  advanced  period  of  life,  as  may  be  proved 
from  the  parable  of  the  labourers  in  the  vineyard.  But 
when  the  tune  of  conversion  comes,  the  Spirit  of  God 
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flpeakf  to.  the  soiil,  end  awakens  it  as  ftom  liie  dead, 
^^wious  are  ike  means  emplojed  for  Hke  convemtoii  of 
sinners ;  but  whatever  the  outward  means  may  be,  the 
work  is  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  is  generally  effected 
through  the  instromentalitp'  of  the  written  and  preached 
word  of  God. 

^  I  coold  say  much,''  continued  the  lady  of  the  manor, 
^'  upon  this  subject ;  but  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  en- 
large further  upon  it  hereafter,  I  shall  now  forbear,  and 
prcK^eed  to  say — That  pardon  of  sin  is  a  blessing  of  in- 
estimable value,  whidi  we  also  receive  firom  divine  grace. 
It  is  that  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  present 
peace  and  future  happiness  of  the  sinM  race  of  Adam ; 
and  this  pardon  can  only  be  crfitained  through  Christ  our 
Saviour.  Therefore,  we  find  these  words  in  one  of  the 
Articles  of  our  Church. — '  They  also  are  to  be  accursed, 
that  presume  to  say  that  every  man  shall  be  saved  by  the 
law  or  sect  which  he  professeth,  so  that  he  be  diligent  to 
frame  his  life  according  to  that  law  and  the  Ught  of  na- 
ture. For  Holy  Scripture  doth  set  out  unto  us  only  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ  whereby  men  must  be  saved.'  (l8tA 
Article  of  the  Church  of  England,) 

''  JustificaMon  is  also  defined  in  our  Articles ;  but  as  I 
must  herealker  enter  more  largely  into  this  subject,  I 
think  I  shall  content  myself  in  £is  place  with  giving  you 
tiie  excellent  words  of  the  Article  itself. — 'We  are  ac- 
counted righteous  before  God  only  by  the  merits  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Cteist,  by  jfaith ;  and  not  for  oui"  own  works 
and  deservings.  Wherefore  that  we  are  justified  bv 
faith  only,  is  a  most  wholesome  doctrine,  and  very  full 
of  comfort,  as  more  largely  expressed  in  the  Homily  oi 
Justification.'    {llth  Article.) 

^Adoption^^^  proceeded  the  lady  of  the  manor,  ^is 
also  a  subject  on  which  I  must  hereafter  enlarge  ^  I  shall 
therefore  at  this  time  merely  present  you  with  a  con- 
cise statement  of  the  doctrine ;  and  this  I  sdiall  do  in  the 
words  of  a  celebrated  audior  oH  these  subjects.—'  Adop- 
tion signifies  that  act  by  which  a  person  tekes  the  child 
of  another,  not  related  to  hum,  into  die  place,  and  enti- 
tles him  to  all  the  privileges^  of  his  own  son.  And  that 
spiritual  and  divine  adoption  about  which  we  treat,  is 
God's  giacious  adnnssion  of  strangers  and  aliens  into  the 
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state  of  rel&tion  and  enjoyment  of  aU  the  privileges  of 
children,  through  Jesus  Christ;  according  to  that  glo- 
rious promise  of  the  new  covenant—/  vyiU  he  a  faiher 
unto  you,  and  yc  shall  be  my  sons  and  daughters, 
saith  the  Lord  God  Almighty? 

"  Sanctification  is  that  change  of  heart  wherehy  we 
are  made  new  creatures ;  it  is  that  operation  by  which  a 
sinner  is  cleansed  from  the  pollution  and  filth  of  sin, 
made  free  from  its  power  and  dominion,  and  endued 
with  a  principle  of  holiness.  •  Thus  God  by  his  Spirit  in 
due  time  sanctifies  those  whom  he  has  chosen. 

"  And  finally,  to  speak  of  that  crowning  work  of  grace, 
whereby  it  enables  poor^  weak  and  miserable  mortals  to 
persevere  in  the  right  way  unto  the  end— we  find  firon^ 
Scripture,  that  the  Lord  hath  engaged  himself  in  the  be- 
half of  those  whom  he  hath  begotten  again  to  a  lively 
hope^  that  he  will  keep  them  st^fast  unto  the  end.  It 
is  very  certain,  that  if  God  were  suddenly  to  withdraw 
bis  help  from  the  individual  ^whomsoever  he  may  be) 
who  is  most  advanced  in  the  neavenly  course,  that  man 
would  certainly  fall.  Wherefore  unless  we  had  the  as- 
surance that  Grod  would  never  forsake  his  people,  we 
could  have  no  hope  of  ever  attaining  the  unknown  felici- 
ties of  everlasting  life.  But  there  are  many  texts  of 
Scripture  which  give  us  this  assurance;  and  the  pro- 
mises of  God,  those  exceeding  great  and  precious  pro- 
mises which  are  scatt^ed  in  rich  abundance  through 
every  part  of  the  Bible,  afford  every  believer  the  strong- 
est possible  consolation  respecting  this  matter.  Some  of 
the  sweetest  among  a  countless  number  of  passages  to 
thys  pprpose  addressed  to  the  elect,  are  the  following — 
JTor  lam  persuaded,  that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor 
angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  powers,  nor  things  pre- 
sent, nor  things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor 
any  other  creature,  shau  be  able  to  separate  us  from 
the  love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord 
(Spm.  viii.  38,  2%,)— Peter,  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ 
to  the  strangers  scattered  throughout  Pontus,  GaUi- 
tia,  CappoMcia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia,  elect  according 
to  theforeJcTiowledge  of  God  the  Father,  through  sane- 
tification  of  the  Spirit,  unto  obedience  and  sprinkling 
of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ ;  fcrace  unto  you,  and 
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peace  be  multiplied.  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Pother 
ff  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  according'  to  his 
abundant  mercy  hath  begotten  us  again  into  a  liveh 
hope  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Phrist from  the  dead, 
to  an  inheritance  incorruptible  and  undefUed,  ana 
thatfadeth  not  away,  reserved  in  heaven  for  you,  who 
are  kept  by  the  power  of  God  through  faith  unto  sal- 
vation ready  to  be  revealed  in  the  last  time?^  (1 
Peter  i.  1 — 5.; 

After  the  lady  of  the  manor  had  ceased  to  speak,  the 
young  ladies  remained  silent  for  a  few  minutes.  At 
length  one  of  them  ventured  to  say,  that  she  had  heard 
some  people  object  to  the  doctrine  of  predestination  on 
account  of  its  tendency  to  produce  pride  in  such  indi- 
viduals as  might  have  the  arrogance  to  suppose  them- 
selves of  the  number  of  the  elect,  and  to  generate  de- 
spair in  others  who  might  think  themselves  in  the  oppo- 
site condition. 

"  My  dear  young  friend,'*  said  the  lady  of  the  manor 
"  whatever  is  found  in  Scripture  is  written  for  our  learn- 
ing, and  consequently  whatever  is  there  revealed  con- 
cerning God  is  no  doubt  revealed  for  our  good.  "We  may 
safely  leave  it  with  God  to  honour. his  own  word;  and 
he  has  done  it,  and  will  do  it  to  the  end.  And  \i  is  re- 
markable, that  God  hath  been  pleased  in  all  ages  espe- 
cially to  honour  this  doctrine  of  election  and  free  grace, 
although  it  is  certainly  possible  that  ill-designing  per- 
sons may  wrest  these  doctrines  to  evil  purposes;  because 
such  is  the  depravity  of  our  nature,  that  there  is  no  doc- 
trine, however  pure,  which  we  are  not  sometimes  inclined 
to  pervert.  But  I  think  it  would  not  be  hard  to  prove 
that  there  are  more  inmtioral  men  among  those  who 
maintain  the  contrary  opinion,  that  works  have  some 
share  in  man's  salvation." 

"But  surely,  Madam,"  said  Miss  Enuneline,  "we  are 
not  to  understand  that  any  unholy  person,  that  is,  a  per- 
son given  to  evil  works,  can  properly  be  called  an  heir 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ?" 

"  It  is  possible,'*  replied  the  lady  of  the  manor,  "  for  a 
man  now  living  in  sin,  and  greedily  committing  evfl 
works,  to  be  one  of  the  elect  or  chosen  notwithstanding* 
tor  fiH.  Paul  was  one  of  the  elect  while  yet  engaged  in 
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persecuting  the  servants  of  Ck)d,  and  compellmg  fhem  to 
blaspheme.  But  grace  had  then  only  selected  him  as 
an  object  of  mercy  through  Christ ;  he  had  not  yet  been 
called,  pardoned,  justifiec^  adopted,  or  sanctified :  there- 
fore no  man  in  his  senses  would  at  that  time  have  called 
him  a  chosen  vessel  of  mercy.  Works  are  then  to  be 
considered  as  the  only  proper  evidences  of  the  call  of  an 
individual ;  for  the  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits. 

"  But,"  proceeded  the  lady  of  the  manor,  "  inasmuch 
as  I  have  detained  your  attention  for  a  long  time  on 
a  very  serious  subject,  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  entertain 
you  with  a  little  narrative  which  is  not  altogether  irrele- 
vant to  the  points  in  qujBstion.*' 

The  lady  of  the  manor  then  unfolding  a  little  manu- 
script, read  as  follows. — 

The  History  of  Mrs,  Howard;  related  by  herself, 

'<  I  shall  not  begin  my  history,  as  is  commonly  done, 
with  an  apology  for  intruding  the  afiairs  of  a  private 
person  on  the  attention  of  the  public ;  because  I  wish  it 
to  be  understood,  that  my  object  in  troubling  the  world  - 
with  my  concerns  is  the  desire  of  rendering  myself  use- 
ful to  such  persons  as  may  labour  under  the  same  illu 
sions  as  I  did  during  the  greater  part  of  a  long  life. 

"  I  am  the  daughter  of  a  dignified  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  was  married  early  in  life  to  an 
elderly  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Howard,  a  person  of 
considerable  property.  While  yet  under  thirty,  I  was 
left  a  widow  with  one  daughten,  who  was  heiress  of  her 
father's  large  property,  subject  to  no  other  incumbrance 
than  my  jointure,  which  was,  to  be  suie,  an  exceedingly 
handsome  one,  though  not  unsuitable  to  the  family  cir- 
cumstances. 

"^  It  may  be  supposed,  that  a  young  widow  in  such  a 
situation,  and  one  who  was  not  disagreeable  in  her  per- 
son, should  have  many  temptations  to  enter  a  second 
time  into  matrimony.  '^But  having  conceived  a  dishon 
curable  idea  of  second  marriages,  I  adhered  to  the  resolu 
tion  I  had  formed  during  the  first  weeks  of  my  widow 
hood  of  never  marrying  again.  No  one  certainly  could 
blame  me  for  this  decision.    I  was  at  liberty  to  do  as  J    ^ 
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chose:  and  had  I  chosen  to  do  otherwise,  I  should  not 
have  done  amiss,  if  my  choice  of  a  second  husband  ha^ 
fallen  upon  a  worthy  person.  But  be  this  as  it  may 
I  remember  that  I  built  much  in  my  own  favour  upoi 
the  resolution  which  I  had  taken  and  so  scrupulousl} 
adhered  to,  laying  this  as  a  kind  of  foundation  of  th( 
character  which  I  afterward  chose  to  appropriate  tc 
myself^  viz.  that  of  a  woman  of  strict  piety  and  exalted 
morals. 

"  I  now  proceed  to  state  precisely  what  my  ideas  of 
piety  then  were.  They  consisted  in  a  close  compliance 
with  all  the  appointed  forms  of  the  Chiurch  of  England. 
Of  its  doctrines  I  say  nothing,  because  I  did  not  at  that 
time  comprehend  them ;  but  I  held  a  kind  of  confused 
opinion  that  I  was  to  do  what  was  right  as  far  as  I 
could,  and  trust  to  Christ  to  make  up  my  short-comings. 
I  entertained  no  suspicion  whatever  that  any  distinction 
was  to  be  made  between  the  commands  delivered  in  the 
Word  of  God  and  ordinances  of  man :  and  in  conse- 

2uencc,  the  opinions  of  any  man  of  rank  in  tny  own 
)hurcb,  had  as  much  weight  with  me  as  the  words  of  the 
BiUe.  For  though  I  often  heard  and  read  the  words  of 
^ripture,  I  heard  and  read  them  entirely  as  matters  of 
courae,  constantly  interpreting  them  to  my  own  fancy, 
and  agreeably  to  certain  preconceived  notions ;  without 
ever  seriously  reflecting  upon  them,  or  employing  my 
understanding  in  ascertaining  their  real  import.  I  was, 
in  fisu^t,  though  a  member  of  one  of  the  purest  establish- 
ments upon  earth,  little  less  than  a  downright  Papist, 
submitting  my.  will  to  human  rather  than  divine  au 
thority :  so  that  the  Bible  was,  in  fact,  almost  as  entirely 
a  sealed  book  to  me,  as  it  is  to  the  man  who  never  hears 
k  read  in  a  known  language. 

"  Neither  was  I  any  better  informed  respecting  the 
spiritual  meaning  of  the  Liturgy  of  our  Church.  I  had 
not  the  smallest  conception  that  it  had  been  prepared 
for  a  description  of  persons  with  whom  I  had  at  that 
time  not  one  feeling  in-  common ;  and,  in  consequence, 
I  applied  without  reserve  all  the  passages  which  are  ' 
there  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  broken-hearted  sinner,  or 
the  regenerated  and  sanctified  person,  to  my  own  pecu- 
liar case,  although  I  scarcely  had  ever  l\eard  of  convio- 
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tion  of  sin,  and  should  not  have  scrupled  to  assert  that 
regeneration  and  sanctification  were  words  without 
meaning,  or  merely  the  invention  of  fanaticism.  Thus, 
although  my  case  was  not  quite  so  singular  a  one,  it  in 
some  respects  resembled  that  of  the  Oxford  scholar  who 
is  said  to  have  appropriated  to  himself  the  honours  in- 
tended for  the  heir-apparent  of  the  crown,  in  whose 
train  he  once  happened  to  enter  the  theatre.  But  reli- 
gious appropriations  of  this  kind  are,  I  fear,  too  com- 
mon, and  are  no  doubt  made  by  all  those  persons  who 
cannot  distinguish  between  the  visible  and  invisible 
Church,  not  understanding  that  multitudes  perpetually 
creep  into  the  former  w^ho  have  no  place  in  the  latter, 
and  that,  notwithstanding  the  utmost  efforts  of  pious  mi- 
nisters to  separate  the  tares  from  the  wheat,  they  will  be 
found  growing  together  until  the  harvest. 

"  I  am,  however,  anxious,  from  my  own  experience 
to  give  others  a  clue  to  the  intricate  and  dark  comers 
of  their  own  hearts,  that  I  may  thereby  induce  them, 
with  the  divine  blessing,  to  inquire  seriously  within 
whether  they  are  truly  entitled,  as  feeling  their  own  ut- 
ter depravity  and  helplessness,  to  adopt  fie  language  of 
the  liturgy,  and  to  appropriate  to  themselves  the  various 
consolatory  expressions  it  holds  out  to  those  who  have 
been  brought  to  see  their  need  of  a  Saviour.  But  to 
leave  these  matters  for  the  present,  and  proceed  with  my 
narrative. 

^' After  liiy  husband^s  death,  I  settled  in  one  of  his 
country-houses,  which,  with  an  estate  surrounding  it, 
was  part  of  my  jointure,  and  there  I  resided  till  my 
daughter  was  of  age  to  be  introduced  into  the  world. 
This  house  had  been  built  about  the  time  of  King  Wil- 
liam, when  the  Dutoh  taste  prevailed.  It  was  a  square 
building;  the  front  opening  upon  a  garden  laid  out  in 
the  same  style  with  the  house,  into  which  there  was  a 
descent  by  high  flights  of  steps.  In  this  garden  every 
thing  was  uniform,  grove  nodding  at  grove,  and  every 
alley  being  provided  with  a  brother.  Here  I  had  a  fa- 
vourite room,  opening  with  folding-doors  into  the  gar- 
den, from  wher  ce  I  had  a  view  of  two  square  pools,  or 
tanks,  one  beyond  the  other,  flanked  on  each  side  by 
groves  of  Linden  trees,  through  which  avenues  were  cut 
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in  varioiu  directions;  the  whole  scene  being  tennmal- 
ed  by  a  Chinese  temple. 

"The  room  itself  was  hung  with  blue  damask,  with 
curtains  and  sofas  of  the  same ;  and  the  oaken  floor  was 
polished  bright  as  a  mirror.  In  this  apartment,  where 
was  a  harpsichord  and  some  few  books,  I  might  be  seen 
every  mominff  employed  with  my  needle;  for  I  was  ex- 
ceedingly fond  of  fine  work,  and  while  so  oigaged  I  had 
opportunity  of  observing  those  persons  who  were  employ- 
ed to  instruct  my  daughter  Lydia,  whom  I  was  anxious 
to  bring  up  in  the  strictest  manner  according  to  my  own 
views  of  propriety. 

"  In  those  days,  accompMied  female  teachers  were  not 
to  be  met  with.  I  was  merelore  obliged  to  be  contented 
with  a  young  woman  as  a  governess  for  Lydia  of  very 
ii^erior  qual&cations.  But  in  order  to  make  up  the  defi- 
dencies  of  this  teacher,  I  procured  the  assistance  of  a 
young  clergyman,  the  curate  of  the  parish,  who  being, 
though  a  gentleman  in  the  best  acceptation  o£  the  terra, 
in  humble  circumstances,  and  under  some  obligations  to 
the  family,  was  not  sorry  to  undertake  the  office  of  in: 
structing  my  little  girL  To  this  young  man,  therefore^ 
whom  I  shall  call  Berrington,  the  cultivation  of  my 
daughter's  mind  was  submitted,  subject  to  my  directions 
and  controL 

"  Having  thus  arranged  my  establishment,  I  spent  some 
years  without  experiencing  any  very  great  or  remark- 
able change  of  circumstances.  In  the  mean  time,  the  idea 
was  established  in  my  own  mind,  that  I  was  a  decided 
character  with  regard  to  religion,  most  admirably  quali- 
fied as  a  mother  and  the  head  of  a  large  family,  as  weU 
as  highly  to  be  commended,  with  respect  to  iny  princi- 
ples, as  a  member  of  the  Established  Church.  Under 
the  influence  of  this  illusion,  and  not  being  exercised  by 
any  searching  providence,  I  vainly  proofed  in  ray  own 
strength,  looking  proudly  down  on  all  about  me,  without 
ever  once  supposing  it  possible  that  I  should  be  at  that 
very  time,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  poor,  and  blind,  and 
naked,  and  miserable. 

• "  All  this  while,  in  my  supposed  character  of  an  ac- 
complished member  of  the  Church  of  England,  I  appear- 
ed on  every  occasion  of  divme  service  m  Sie  large  knily 
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pew,  whica  was  richly  lined  with  crimson  cloth,  hand- 
somely furnished  with  elegant  chairs,  and  duly  set  forth 
with  quarto  Prayer-Books  in  red  morocco,  having  the 
armorial  bearings  of  the  Howards  impressed  on  their 
covers.    Thus  seated  in  my  station  of  dignity,  and  fiUed 
with  such  sentiments  of  my  own  worth  and  consequence 
as  above  described,  I  repeated  without  hesitation  the  va- 
rious penitentiary  passages  of  our  Liturgy  with  the  most 
entire  self-complacency,  it  never  happening  to  occur  to 
me  that  I  had  at  no  time  turned  away  from  my  wicked- 
ness, and  that  therefore  I  could  with  no  sort  of  propriety 
use  even  the  first  clause  of  the  service.    As  to  the  con- 
fession of  sins,  which  immediately  follows  the  address 
of  the  minister  to  his  people,  in  my  opinion  I  was  hy  no 
means  wanting  in  my  duty  there ;  for  I  always  made  a 
point  of  repeating  it  aloud,  and  in  a  kind  of  melancholy 
and  emphatic  tone  which  I  conceived  might  be  veryedi-. 
fying  to  my  servants  and  dependants,  who  formed  the 
larger  part  of  the  congregation.  I  also  made  my  respon- 
ses in  the  Litany  and  the  Communion  Service  with  equal 
emphasis ;  in  addition  to  which  I  was  always  seen  on  my 
knees  rather  a  longer  time  than  ordinary  after  the  Bless- 
ing was  read.  I  was  moreover  a  constant  attendant  at  the 
communion  table,  and  observed  the  festivals  with  great 
regularity.  I  also  had  a  great  respect  for  the  more  minute 
ceremonial  parts  of  our  religious  establishment;  insomuch 
that  I  was  not  only  greatly  scandalized  one  Sunday  when 
our  vicar  had  forgotten  his  band,  but  I  even  presumed 
to  set  down  an  old  lady  of  quality  for  a  decided  infidel, 
for  saying  that  she  was  not  fond  of  the  sound  of  bells. 
Thus  I  confounded,  in  the  same  disorganized  mass  of 
childish  ideas,  the  essentials  and  non-essentials  of  religion, 
being  utterly  incapable  of  distinguishing  one  from  the 
other ;  and  this  because  I  Was  destitute  of  the  clue  by 
which  true  believers  are  readily  conducted  through  that 
labyrinth  of  human  opinions,  in  which  the  mere  formal- 
ist finds  himself  so  perplexed  that  he  not  seldom  stands 
quite  still  in  the  spot  wherein  he  happens  to  find  himself 
when  he  first  begins  to  reflect,  determining  there  to  main- 
iain  his  station  in  spite  of  all  the  arguments  and  repre- 
sentations by  which  he  may  be  assailed.    But  no  more 
•fthis  at  present 
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^!  shall  now  proceed  to  speak  of  one' whose  charac- 
ter was  as  directfy  the  reverse  of  mine  as  it  is  possible  to 
suppose  any  character  could  be.    This  was  my  daugh- 
ter, the  lovely  Lydia  Howard,  as  she  was  not  seldom 
called  in  the  higher  circles  to  which  she  was  introduced 
when  at  a  proper  age.    Even  in  very  early  infancy  this 
duld  was  remarkably  beautiful ;  and  her  beauty  was  of 
so  delicate  and  modest  a  dercription,  that  the  longer  it 
was  looked  upon  the  more  admirable  it  appeared.    She 
was  exceedingly  £ur,  and  generally  pale;  but  when  in 
the  smallest  degree  excited,  a  dehcate  blush  mantled  in 
her  cheek,  and  added  new  perfections  to  her  charming 
countenance.    She  Was  naturally  reserved  and  timid; 
and  under  a  mother  such  as  I  have  described  myself  to 
be,  her  character  had  no  opportunity  of  unfolding  itself 
to  those  about  her.    Therefore,  durmg  the  earlier  period 
of  her  life,  little  more  could  be  said  of  her  than  that  she 
was  entirely  inoflfensive.    Sometimes  indeed,  and  for  a 
few  minutes,  her  natural  sensibility  and  warmth  of  feel- 
ing would  appear,  as  I  once  especkdly  remember  on  the 
death  of  an  infant  in  whom  she  had  taken  great  interest, 
whose  little  grave  I  accidentally  heard  her  address  with 
a  teii'lornpss  and  pathos  which  at  once  discovered  the 
strength  of  her  feelings  and  the  elegance  of  her  mind. 

"  Tnis  my  dear  child  was  about  ten  years  of  age  when 
Mr.  Berrington  was  established  in  his  office  as  her  tutor. 
Mr.  Berrington  at  that  time  had  just  entered  into  deacon's 
orders,  having  obtained  extraordinary  honours  at  the 
University,  and  being  equally  distinguished  by  the  po- 
liteness of  his  manners  and  the  agreeableness  of  his  con- 
versation. 

"I  was  by  no  means  myself  a  cultivated  woman;  ne- 
vertheless I  had  some  idea  of  the  distinction  which  a  cul- 
tivated mind  gives  to  an  elegant  young  woman.  I  there- 
fore requested  Mr.  Berrin^n  to  communicate  to  my 
daughter  every  possible  advantage  of  this  kind :  and  in- 
deed I  myself  in  general  very  officiously  presided  on 
these  occasions,  not  seldom,  as  I  have  since  thought,  in- 
terrupting him  with  many  impertinences. 

"The  instructions  which  Mr.  Berrington  gave  his  lit- 
tle pupil  were,  no  doubt,  excellent,  if  I  may  judge  by 
their  effect  on  her  mind.    He  taught  her  to  read  Freprh 
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and  Italian, 'With  which  languages  he  was  well  acquaint- 
ed ;  and  as  much  Greek  as  enabled  her  to  read  the  New 
Testament  in  the  original  with  facility.  He  made  her 
acquainted  with  history,  both  sacred  and  profane ;  and 
taught  her  to  write  elegantly.  These  were  tiie  leading 
points  of  his  instructions;  and  though  he  seldom  ffave 
her  a  lesson  expressly  upon  religion,  which  he  hadj  no 
doubt,  some  reasons  for  not  doing,  yet  he  so  insensibly 
blended  Christianity  with  aU  his  instructions,  that  he 
had  formed  her  principles  relative  to  these  matters,  at 
a  time  when  I  had  reason  to  suppose  her  nearly  igno- 
rant of  any  thing  but  the  outwso^  forms  and  general 
outlines  of  the  Christian  religion. 

^'  I  have  before  mentfoned  that  I  was  a  great  observer 
of  forms ;  accordingly,  when  Lydia  was  between  four- 
teen and  fifteen,  thinking  it  right  that  she  should  be  con- 
firmed, I  wrote  to  a  relation  of  my  late  husband,  who 
was  high  in  the  Church,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting 
him  upon  the  subject. 

^  He  replied,  that  the  young  lady  having  attained  the 
age  appointed  by  the  Church  for  such  ordinance,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  it  ought  now  to  be  attended  to ; 
but  that  the  young  lady  should  previously  be  examined 
in  the  Creed,  Loin's  Prayer,  and  Ten  Commandments, 
as  the  Church  required. 

"  Having  received  this  letter,  I,  who  alwcys  did  every 
thing  with  much  ceremony,  caused  Mr.  Berrington  to 
be  sent  for,  and  taking  him  into  my  dressing-room,  de- 
livered my  opinion  to  him  at  some  length,  enlarging,  no 
doubt,  upon  the  obligation  under  which  all  parents  lie 
of  bringing  their  children  at  a  due  age  to  be  confirmed. 
I  then  read  my  friend's  letter  to  him,  and  requested,  or 
rather,  laid  my  commands  upon  him,  to  prepare  my 
daughter  for  the  ceremony. 

Mr.  Berrington,  who  I  have  much  reason  to  suppose 
bore  my  frequent  insolence  entirely  on  account  of  the 
regard  he  had  for  his  pupil,  promised  to  obey  my  com- 
mands, and  immediately  began  the  work  of  preparation. 

"  It  happened,  during  the  few  first  days  of  these  exami- 
nations, that  I  was  unable  to  be  present,  being  engaged 
by  a  visiter  of  high  rank,  to  whom  I  thought  particular  at- 
tention  was  due.  this  lady  being  no  other  than  a  dowar 
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ger  ducheiss,  of  whom  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
more  hereafter.  However,  as  it  never  suited  my  ideas 
of  propriety  to  leave  Mr.  Berrington  alone  with  my 
daughter,  I  ordered  Miss  Chelmsford,  my  Lydia's  govero- 
ete,  to  attend  at  these  seasons;  while,  to  maintain  the 
character  of  a  very  watchful  and  prudent  mother,  I 
thought  it  necessary,  after  the  first  examination,  to  ques- 
tion'her  on  what  she  had  heard  Mr.  Berringfon  say  to 
my  daughter. 

" '  I  did  not  hear  any  thing  about  tiie  Creed,  Madam, 
or  the  Lord's  Frayer,'  she  replied.  *  On  the  contrary,  Mr. 
Berrington  ran  as  far  from  these  subjects  as  he  well 
could,  and  spoke  of  things  which  happened  before  the 
beginning  of  the  world.' 

" '  Extraordinary  l**  I  said.   *  What  can  you  mean  T 

"In  reply  to  this,  she  blundered  and  stammered, 
making  everything  she  endeavoured  to  explain  appear  to- 
tally ridicidous,  as  uneducated  persons  areapt  to  do  when 
meddling  with  what  they  do  not  understand :  so  I  dismiss- 
ed her  with  a  charge  to  be  more  attentive  another  day. 

"Miss  Chelmsford's  next  report  was  more  consistent; 
and  as  she  was  assisted  by  certain  Articles  of  the  Church 
to  which  Mr.  Berrington  had  made  a  reference,  I  was 
led  to  comprehend  that  the  young  divine  was  instruct- 
ing my  daughter  on  the  alarming  points  o£  election,  of 
grcbce,  of  tJm  deprarnty  of  man^s  nature,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  regeneration.  As  excellent  a  Church -woman 
as  I  supposed  myself  to  be,  the  Articles  of  the  Church 
itself  were  not  sufficient  to  reconcile  me  to  ^esedoo 
trines.  However,  as  the  duchess  was  to  leave  me  the 
next  day,  I  resolved  to  conceal  my  uneasy  feelings,  and 
succeeded  so  &r  as  to  appear  all  composure  till  I  saw 
her  grace's  carriage  drive  from  the  door.  I  theahastened 
to  the  room  where  Mr.  Berrington  was  with  Lydia,  and 
there  seated  myself  at  the  table,  with  my  knottug-shuttle 
in  my  hand,  quietly  waiting  till  I  should  hear  something 
at  which  I  might  take  offence. 

Mr.  Berrm^oh  had  a  book  of  Common  Prayer  in  his 
hand,  and  the  first  expression  I  heard  him  use  was  to 
this  effect : — *  All  the  prayers  and  services  in  this  book, 
you  must  observe,  Miss  Howard,  are  intended  for  the 
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use  %ji  thosd  persons  who,  according  to  the  words  of  our 
Articles,  ''having  been  called  according  to  God's  pur- 
pose by  his  Spirit  working  in  due  season,  have  through 
grace,  obeyed  the  call  and  been  justified  freely" — ^per- 
sons who,  knowing  themselves  to  be  sinners,  have  seen 
the  need  of  an  entire  change  of  heart;  who  having  cast 
away  all  self-confidence,  and  been  led  to  put  their  whole 
trust  in  fine  merits  of  Christ,  are  enabled  to  use  with  the 
heart  as  well  as  the  tongue,  the  language  of  the  Church, 
confessing  themselves  miserable  sinners,  and  appropriat- 
ing to  themselves  all  the  comfortable  promises  and  assu- 
rances of  salvation  interspersed  throughout  our  Liturgy/ 

" '  The  language  of  our  Common  Prayer-Book,'  con- 
tinued Mr.  Berrington,  4s  the  proper  language  of  the 
children  of  Crod.  The  ordinances  of  religion  are  intended 
for  their  comfort  only;  and  that  peculiar  service  on 
which  we  are  meditatii^i^,  may,  from  its  very  name,  be 
understood  only  as  an  office  for  strengthening  and  con- 
firming those  who  are  already  in  the  right  way.  The 
proper  preparation  therefore  for  confirmation,  should 
consist  in  a  serious  examination  of  our  actual  state,  es- 
pecially as  it  regards  the  following  points:  viz.  whether 
we  have  already  been  called  to  Christ  by  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  whether  we  are  regenerated,  or  have 
received  a  new  nature ;  and  whether  by  our  holy  lives 
we  give  the  requisite  proofs  of  this  our  renewal  unto  hot- 
liness.' 

'' '  Amazing,  Mr.  Berrington  I'  I  said,  in  the  plentitude 
of  my  folly ; '  did  any  one  ever  hear  such  sentiments  as 
you  have  just  uttered  1' 

''  'Madam,'  said  he,  with  his  usual  composure,  'I  have 
said  nothing  but  what  our  Liturgy  and  Articles  will  fully 
confirm.' 

"  'Will  they,'  said  I, '  confirm  your  assertion,  that  none 
but  the  saints,  the  converted,  and  the  pious,  have  any 
ousiness  at  church  V 

"  Mr.  Berrington  pleaded,  that  he  had  made  no  such 
assertion ;  but  had  simply  said,  that,  as  the  prayers  of 
the  Church,  and  its  other  forms^  speak  the  language  ol 
converted  men,  those  who  are  not  so  should  be  informea 
of  this  circumstance,  lest  by  a  confident  application  of 
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the  pronuses  contained  in  tbat  ritual,  they  should  theie' 
by  appropriate  to  themselves  those  consolations  whidi 
belong  not  to  their  condition. 

"  *And  pray,  Sir,'  asked  I, '  who  is  to  judge  what  indi- 
viduals in  a  congregation  are  fit  to  apply  these  consola- 
tions to  themselves,  and  who  are  not?' 

"'No  man,'  replied  Mr.  Berrington,  4s  competent  to 
form  this  judgment;  and  of  this  our  reformers  were  so 
fully  aware,  that  they  prepared  their  Liturgy  under  the 
supposition  that  all  who  make  a  part  of  the  visible  Church 
are  members  also  of  the  invisible.' 

"*WeU,  Sir,'  I  said,  ^hese  opinions  are  perfectly 
new  to  me ;  neither  do  I  see  the  need  of  troubling  my 
daughter  with  them  at  this  time.' 

"  *  Consider,  my  dear  Madam,'  he  replied,  '  that  your 
daughter,  being  judged  by  the  Church  of  a  proper  age 
to  take  upon  herself  her  baptismal  vow,  ought  at  tUs 
time  to  be  led  to  a  serious  review  of  her  spiritual  state: 
and  inasmuch  as  I  am  convinced  that  many  young  peo- 
ple have  been  misled  by  the  very  circumstance  of  Iheu: 
being  continually  addressed  by  their  ministers  in  the 
congregation  as  believers,  I  have  taken  some  pains  to  ex- 
plain to  Miss  Howard  that,  although  the  minister  is 
obliged  to  address  her  in  public,  with  the  rest  of  his  peo- 
ple, as  a  child  of  God ; — ^that  although,  when  baptized, 
thanksgivings  were  made  on  her  account  in  these  words ; 
"  We  yield  thee  hearty  thanks,  most  merciful  Father, 
that  it  hath  pleased  thee  to  regenerate  this  infant  with 
thy  Holy  Spirit;"— and  that  although  she  has  been 
taught  to  repeat  this  sentence  of  the  Church  Catechism ; 
''In  my  baptism,  wherein  I  was  made  a  member  of 
Christ,  a  child  of  God,  and  an  inheritor  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven;"—- yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  that  it  is  still 
possible  she  may  be  an  unchanged  character,  and  no 
oUierwise  a  Christian,  than  in  name  and  outward  cir- 
cumstances.' 

"  I  was  going  to  speak,  and  with  no  smaU  degree  of 
heat  and  probably  of  insolence,  when  Lydia  gave  me 
one  of  those  beseeching  looks,  which,  harsh  and  impe- 
rious as  I  was,  I  often  found  irresistible. 

"  '  Excuse  me.  Madam,'  said  Mr.  Berrington,  *  if  I  may 
seem  to  be  searching  my  pupil  too  deeply     But  I  ask 
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her  no  questions;  I  desire  to  hear  no  cookamanB;  I  am 
only  anxions  to  lead  her  to  a  close  self-examination. 
The  period  of  confirmation  is  a  golden  opportunity 
given  by  the  Church  to  young  people  for  serious  con- 
sideration, and  I  am  desirous  tha|  Miss  Howard  should 
make  the  best  of  it.' 

^  I  confessed  so  far,  that  this  ceremony  ought  not  to 
be  passed  lightly  ovw,  but  added,  that  I  did  not  like  the 
idea  of  divine  calls  and  vocations ;  fully  convinced  that 
such  fancies  led  to  enthusiasm  and  all  manner  of  absur- 
dities^—that  I  myself  had  never  experienced  any  thing  of 
the  kind — and  that  i  beUeved  the  church  had  not  many 
more  faithful  members  than  msself. 

"^  Mr.  Berrington  bowed.  iTwas  impossible  to  answer 
this  argument.  But  I  thought  Lydia  sighed;  and^firing 
at  this  idea,  I  instantly  added,  'I  hope,  Mr.  Berrington, 
you  have  not  led  my  daughter  to  suppose  that  no  one 
can  be  a  Christian  who  has  not  beeii  miraculouidy  called, 
by  dream,  or  vision,  or  some  other  such  conceit' 

"'By  no  means,  Madam,'  said  Mr.  Berrington:  'but 
I  wish  Miss  Howsml  to  understand,  that  if  she  has  not 
been  made  sensible  of  her  lost  state  by  nature,  of  her  ut- 
ter inability  to  help  herself,  and  of  her  extreme  need  of  a 
Saviour,  she^  has  not  as  yet  experienced  that  change 
which  in  Scripture  is  described  as  a  new  birth.' 

''  Another  tender  glance  from  Lydia  here  checked  me: 
but  feeling  rather  angry  at  being  so  checked,  I  suddenly 
desired  Mr.  Berrington  to  return  to  his  usual  studies 
with  my  daughter,  assuring  him  that  enough  had  been 
said  on  these  subjects,  and  that  there  could  be  little 
doubt  of  a  young  person,  brought  up  like  Miss  Howard, 
being  at  all  times  fit  for  confirmation.' 

^  From  that  time,  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  had  any 
particular  conversation  on  these  subjects  with  Mr.  Bcr 
rington,  who  nevertheless,  as  I  before  hmted,  had  the  ad- 
dress, during  the  course  of  his  other  instructions,  to  give 
my  daughter  such  views  of  religicm  as  he  desired.  For, 
after  all,  it  is  not  so  much  long  discussions  on  the  doc- 
trines of  reUgion,  which  form  the  principles  of  young 
people,  as  the  general  tendency  of  their  daily  instruc- 
tions; and,  on  the  contrary,  evil  is  often  insinuated  in 
the  sanie  way,  not  by  formal  addresses,  but  by  subtle 
•  3P 
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remarks,  made  upon  snch  subjects  as  daily  occur: 
and  hence  the  amazing  importance  of  placing  young 
people  under  proper  instructors. 

"^  I  found  no  difficulty,  as  I  had  foreseen,  of  procuring 
a  ticket  for  the  confirmation  of  Miss  Howard  3  so  having 

F resented  her  with  this  token  of  her  proper  qualification, 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  bishop  lay  his  hand 
upon  her  head :  after  which  I  returned  hpme  fully  satis- 
fied that  every  thing  regarding  this  affidr  had  been  duly 
performed. 

'^  Where  a  mother  is  extremely  busy,  clever,  and  some- 
what overbearing,  the  characters  of  her  children  are 
often  not  easily  understood.  A  great  deal  of  the  art  of 
education  consists,  I  have  of  late  years  been  persuaded, 
in  gently  drawing  forth  the  character  imder  the  parents' 
roof,  and  encour^in?  young  people  to  exert  their  pow- 
ers while  still  blessed  with  a  parent's  superintendence. 
My  daughter  was,  however,  so  remarkably  modest  and 
timid  a  character ;  and  my  manner  towards  her  was  so 
decisive,  so  distant,  and,  in  a  word,  so  overbearing,  that 
I  had  little  opportunity  of  knowing  her  real  disposition 
while  she  remained  under  my  control.  Neverthdess,  the 
modesty  and  extraordinary  unobtnisiveness  of  her  con- 
duct, which  were  no,  doubt  the  efiects  of  grace,  could 
not  but  strike  me,  and  I  was  even  at  times,  angry  at  see- 
ing her  take  so  little  upon  herself;  not  unfrequently  say- 
ing, *Lydia,  what  will  you  do  when  you  come  to  be  at 
the  head  of  a  family  ? — when  you  go  out  into  the  world  ? 
— whenpossessedpf  your  estates?  I  suppose  you  will 
not  even  choose  yourself  a  carriage,  or  scarcely  a  cap, 
without  asking  mamma's  opinion.  Well,  when  you  are 
married,  I  must  come  and  live  with  you,  and  help  you 
to  manage  your  table  and  order  your  household.'  She 
commonly  smiled  when  thus  addressed,  and  would  ire- 
quently  say,  *  I  hope  you  will  always  find  me  obedient 
to  your  will,  my  dear  Madam,  and  thankfcL  for  your 
advice.'  • 

^  On  Lydia's  reaching  the  age  of  seventeen,  she  was 
emancipated  from  the  control  of  a  governess,  and  it  was 
intended  that  Mr.  Berrington's  lessons  should  then  cease ; 
but  she  made  the  request  that  he  might  still  be  permitted 
to  direct  her  studies;  which  I  the  rather  ag^^  to,  a& 
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we  Hved  in  great  retirement,  and  his  conversation  was 
so  agreeable,  that  it  would  have  been  a  piece  of  self-de- 
nial on  my  part  to  have  banished  him  our  society. 

^  On  the  birth-day  subsequent  to  my  daughter's  hav- 
ing attained  her  eighteenth  year,  she  was  presented  at 
court,  where  her  appearance  produced  a  sensation  even 
beyond  my  most  sanguine  hopes.  The  consequence  of 
her  appearance  was,  that  immediately  afterward  I  re- 
ceived a  visit  from  my  friend  the  duchess  before  men- 
tioned, who  informed  me,  that  such  was  the  impression 
that  Lydia  had  made  on  ner  son,  that  she  believed  her 
perfections  were  almost  suffici^itly  strong  to  induce  him 
to  think  of  matrimony,  against  which  she  had  strenuous- 
ly declared  for  some  years  past. 

^  I  am  ashamed  to  think  how  much  I  was  elated  with 
the  idea  which  now  first  suggested  itself  of  seeing  my 
daughter  in  so  elevated  a  rank,  although  she  were  to  pur- 
chase it  by  mairying  a  man  who  was  far  from  what 
might  be  wished  in  a  son-in-law ;  the  nobleman  in  ques- 
tion being  a  person  of  excessive  pride,  bad  morals^  and 
as  bad  a  temper.  His  mother,  however,  had  long  wished 
him  to  marry ;  though  it  seems  that  he  resisted  all  her 
solicitations  on  this  head  till  he  had  seen  my  daughter 
at  court;  on  which  occasion,  he  told  his  mother,  that  if 
ever  he  married,  it  should  be  to  Lydia  Howard. 

^  As  soon  ais  the  old  lady  had  sounded  me  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  found  that  I  should  look  on  the  alliance  as 
an  honour,  she  proposed  a  short  visit  to  me  in  the  coun- 
try within  a  few  weeks;  adding,  that  she  hoped  she 
should  have  influence  enough  to  bring  her  son  with  Iwr. 
-  ^'  This  matter  being  settlS,  I  returned  with  my  daugh- 
ter to  our  country  habitation,  where,  to  my  utter  amaze- 
ment, she  appeared  presently  to  have  forgotten  all  she 
had  seen  and  heard  in  town,  devoting  herself  again,  with 
renewed  ardour,  to  her  former  emplo3rments ;  so  that, 
while  receiving  her  instructions  from  Mr.  Berrington, 
she  seemed  entirely  to  have  lost  sight  of  all  the  pageants 
of  the  court,  and  to  think  only  of  her  music,  her  pen- 
sioners among  the  poor,  her  bees,  her  flowers,  and  her 
books.  Thus  we  were  situated,  when  the  duchess  wrote 
to  inform  me  that  she  was  actually  coming  to  visit  me, 
jmd  that  her  son  had  entered  into  the  proposed  scheme 
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with  a  vivacity  which  proved  that  his  heart  was  not 
wholly  unconcerned  in  the  afiair. 

"  When  I  informed  Lydia  of  our  expected  visiters,  she 
received  the  news  in  a  manner  which  proved  to  me  that 
she  was  utterly  imsuspicious  of  the  motive  of  their 
journey. 

'^  The  noble  lady  and  her  son  arrived  on  the  appointed 
day,  but  an  hour  or  two  sooner  than  I  expected;  and, 
in  consequence,  they  found  me  in  my  fovourite  parlour, 
instead  of  my  state  drawing-room  where  I  had  intended 
to- receive  them,  surprising  us  while  Mr.  Berrington  was 
reading  with  Lydia. 

^'  I  saw  the  eye  of  the  dowager  fixed  on  Mr.  Berring- 
ton as  soon  as  she  came  in ;  and  soon  after  we  were 
seated,  she  said  apart  to  me,  '  Who  is  that  fine  young 
man?' 

"  I  had  seen  Mr.  Berrington  so  frequently,  and  for  so 
many  years,  that  I  had  ceased  to  remark  his  outward  ap- 
pearance, and  had  looked  upon  him  with  so  much  con- 
tempt as  a  poor  curate  and  a  kind  of  dependant  on  the 
family,  as  I  chose  to  consider  him,  that  it  had  not  occur- 
red to  me,  wise  as  I  thought  myself,  till  the  duchess 
spoke,  that  there  could  be  any  danger  in  his  being  so 
much  with  my  daughter.  But,  on  her  repeating  the 
question,  *Wlio  is  that  young  man  whom  we  found 
seated  with  you  and  your  daught^  V  I  blui^ed,  and 
said,  *  It  is  only  the  curate  of  the  parisdi.' 

"  The  old  lady  looked^t  him  again ;  and,  though  too 

Solite  to  add  more  on  the  subject,  I  saw  that  his  presence 
ispleased  her.  And  from  that  time,  certain  jealousies 
arose  in  my  mind  respecting  Mr.  Berrington,  which  led 
me  to  watch  his  whole  conduct  with  a  degree  of  keen- 
ness which  could  not  have  failed  of  detecting  the  small- 
est  impropriety  towards  my  daughter,  had  any  such 
existed. 

"  In  the  meantime,  Lydia,  though  without  a  design  or 
wish  so  to  do,  pleased  the  duke  so  much,  that  he  no 
longer  hesitated  whether  he  should  solicit  her  hand: 
and,  in  consequence,  empowered  me  to  break  the  subject 
to  her,  it  having  been  previously  arranged  that  he  and 
his  mother  should  leave  us  for  a  few  days,  in  order  to 
give  my  daughter  some  time  for  consideration,  though 
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no  ioubt  seemed  to  be  entertained  on  their  part  of  her 
prompt  and  even  joyful  acquiescence. 

"  In  this  respect  I  was  not,  however,  quite  so  sanguine 
as  her  noble  admirer,  although  I  questioned  not  but  that 
I  should  have  mfluience  enough  to  bend  her  will  to  what- 
ever I  might  require.  Accordingly,  immediately  aiter  the. 
duchess  and  her  son  had  taken  their  departure,  I  called 
Lydia  into  my  dressing-room ;  and,  after  some  hesita- 
tions and  circumlocutions,  I  opened  the  matter  to  her. 
From  her  frequent  changes  of  colour,  she  seemed  to  have 
understood  the  affair  before  I  had  ceased  speaking,  but 
did  not  interrupt  me,  nor  even  answer  me  for  some  mo- 
^  ments  after  hearing  all  I  had  to  say.  Then  speaking  in 
"  a  hurried  manner  and  with  considerable  agitation,  she 
besought  me  not  to  press  this  matter  any  further ;  assur- 
ing me  that  she  never  could  love  the  duke  sufficiently  to 
become  his  wife,  though  she  was  grateful  for  the  honour 
he  did  her  in  making  her  his  choice. 

"  I  expected  this ;  and,  therefore,  in  no  wise  cast  down 
thereby,  I  again  urged  the  suit  with  increased  warmth 
and  at  some  length. 
*  "  She  heard  me  out,  and  then  clasping  her  hands,  *  O ! 
my  mother !'  she  said ;  'if  you  love  me,  say  nojnore  on 
this  subject.' 

"  I,  in  return,  made  her  understand  that  my  heart  was 
in  the  affair,  and  that!  could  never  give  it  up.  On  which 
she  was  thrown  into  a  perfect  agony,  and  turning  pale 
as  death,  she  fell  at  my  feet,  beseeching  me,  as  I  loved 
her,  as  I  desired  not  to  see  her  die  on  the  spot,  never 
again  to  mention  to  her  the  name  of  the  man  who  now 
sought  her  hand. 

"  This  strong  language,  accompanied  by  actions  so  af- 
fecting, startled  me,  especially  from  my  hitherto  gentle 
Lytiia ;  and  instantly  suspecting  the  truth,  I  said,  *  Ly- 
dia, your  affections  are  engaged.  You  need  not,  you  can- 
not deny  it.' 

"  On  hearing  this,  a  deep  blush  succeeded  her  former 
paleness,  and,  unused  to  falsehood,  she  covered  her  face 
with  both  her  hands,  and  ^^as  silent.  ^ 

"I  arose,  as  she  still  knelt  to  me,  and  moving  to  the 
other  end  of  the  room,  *  You  cannot  deny  the  feet,  un 
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worthy  young  creature.'  I  said ;  '  and  well  I  know  the 
unprincipled  man  who  has  seduced  your  afiections.' 

" '  No  one,'  said  she,  looking  up, '  has  attempted  to 
win  my  regards.  Heaven  is  my  witness,  that  not  a  word, 
not  a  lool^  not  an  action,  has  been  used  to  that  purpose. 
He  has,  I  am  persuaded,  never  thought  of  me  but  as  of  a 
child :  he  has  not  an  idea  of  my  folly.' 

"  I  turned  to  her  hastily,  and  looking  sternly  at  her, 
*  Of  whom  are  you  speaking,  Lydia?'  I  said. 

"  She  had  risen  from  her  kaees ;  and  on  my  putting  this 
question,  she  started,  trembled,  and  was  silent. 

"I  repeated  my  question,  'Of  whom  are  you  speak- 
mg,  Lydia?' 

'<  She  attempted  to  reply ;  but  the  words  dying  on  her 
lips,  she  lifted  up  her  eyes  towards  heaven,  and  clasping 
her  hands,  seemed  to  be  uttering  a  prayer. 

'^ '  Lydia,'  I  said, '  mock  me  not  with  this  affectation  of 
piety.  Were  you  readily  a  virtuous  and  pious  young  wo- 
man, instead  of  displaying  these  tragic  airs,  insieSd  of. 
invoking  heaven  like  a  martyr  at  the  stake,  you  would 
prepare  to  obey  your  mother's  commands,  and  to  make 
her  happy  with  your  compliance.  But  do  as  you  please: , 
nevertheless,  be  assured  of  this,  that  Mr.  Berrington  shall 
be  made  to  lament  his  presumption  as  long  as  he  lives. 
I  had  intended  to  haye  served  him  effectually  in  his  pro- 
fession; I  have  indeed  taken  measures  for  the  purpose, 
and  hoped  soon  to  have  emancipated  him  from  his  pre- 
sent inferior  situation,  and  seen  him  in  possession  of  a 
handsome  living:  but  this  is  now  at  an  end.  The  man 
who  has  injured  me  as  Mr.  Berrington  has  done,  shall 
never  be  the  better  for  my  exertions.' 

"  On  hearing  this,  my  daughter  fell  at  my  feet,  and  as- ' 
sured  me,  in  a  manner  the  most  solemn,  that  she  was 
well  assured  Mr.  Berrington  had  not  the  slightest  i4eaof 
her  presumptuous  preference  of  him. 

" '  Then  what  am  I  to  think  of  you,  Lydia?' 

"She  answered,  'That  I  have  lived  with  one  of  the 
most  amiable  and  excellent  of  men,  till  I  can  endure  no 
other  in  the  comparison.' 

" '  You  are  bold,  Lydia,'  I  said, '  and  artfully  charging 
me  with  imprudence  for  bringing  you  so  much  together.' 
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^^  Heaven  forbid,'  she  answei'ed,  '  that  I  should  have 
such  an  idea.  I  blame"  no  one.  I  have  no  one  to  charge 
with  my  present  misery.' 

" '  All  this  is  very  well,  Miss  Howard,'  I  replied :  *  but 
of  this  be  assured,  that  I  shall  beheve  nothing  of  your  as- 
sertions respecting  Mr.  Berrington's  innocence,  unless 
you  consent  to  the  marriage  which  I  propose.' 

'^  She  shuddered  on  hearing  this;  but  seeing  me  deter 
mined,  her  habitual  gentleness  and  obedience  prevailecL 
and  she  gave  her  consent,  though  with  an  expression  of 
countenance  which  ought  to  have  taught  me  how  great 
the  sacrifice  was  which  she  made.  However,  being  daz- 
zled and  blinds  by  ambition,  I  wrote  instantly  to  my  in- 
tended son-in-law,  to  inform  him  that  I  had  succeeded  in 
his  suit ;  and  at  the  same  time  I  sent  to  the  vicar  to  de- 
vise some  means  of  sending  Mr.  Berrington  from  the 
country  till  the  marriage  should  have  taken  place. 

"  The  vicar,  in  whom  I  foimd  myself  obliged  to  place 
a  partial  confidence,  promised  to  endeavour  to  assist  me 
in  this  point;  and  returning  home  instantly,  he  speedily 
sent  for  Mr.  Berrington,  having  devised  some  excuse  for 
sending  him  to  a  ben^pe  he  possessed  at  some  distance. 
But  while  these  things  were  in  agitation,  Mr.  Berrington, 
who  little  conceived  what  was  passing,  arrived  by  a  cir- 
cuitous way  at  the  halL  and  as  his  custom  was,  proceed- 
ed to  the  room  where  I  commoi^y  sat  in  a  mornmg,  and 
where  I  had  just  held  a  conferenpe  with'  the  vicar.  He 
entered  with  his  usual  ease,  took  up  a  book  which  was 
upon  the  table,  and  began  talking  of  it;  I  in  the  mean 
time  endeavouring  to  behave  to  him  as  usual. 

'<  We  had  not  been  together  long,  when  Lydia  came  in. 
She  had  advanced  far  into  the  room  before  she  saw  Mr. 
Berrington.  She  then  suddenly  stopped,  and  looking  at 
me,  she  became  alternately  pale  and  violently  flushed, 
still  standing  in>the  same  place  whence  she  had  first  per- 
ceived the  presence,  of  her  tutor.  '  Lydia,'  I  said, '  come 
on,  my  dear:  Mr.  Berrington  and  I  are  not  speaking  on 
any  particular  business.' 

"  On  hearing  this,  he  dropped  his  book,  arose  in  haste, 
set  her  a  chair,  and  placmg  himself  near  her,  *  Miss  How- 
ard,' he  said,  '  you  look  ill !  my  dear  Miss  Howard,  ar© 
you  not  well?' 
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**  Ififl  manner  was  aflectionate,  and  tender  ;bat  it  would 
have  been  strange,  had  he  not  loved  the  amiable  yomig 
creature,  who  1^  been  so  long  under  his  care.  She 
made  him  no  answer ;  and,  notwithstanding  my  looks  of 
keen  reproach,  burst  into  tears,  and  solved  violently. 
Mr.  Berrington  was  evidently  much  distressed,  and  look- 
ed at  me  for  an  explanation.  '  S3ie  is  not  well,  Sin'  I 
said ;  '  she  has  not  been  well  some  days.' 

"  He  looked  at  me,  as  I  thought,  with  a  suspicious  air, 
and  then  addressed  something  to  Lydia,  which,  though 
nothing  out  of  the  common  way,  caused  a  renewal  of 
her  tears.  On  which,  I  advised  her  to  leave  the  room, 
and  endeavour  to  recover  herself;  and  at  the  same  time 
ringing  for  her  maid  to  attend  her,  I  was  left  alone  with 
Mr.  Berrington,  Who  seemed  lost  in  thought,  following 
my  daughter  with  his  eyes lill  she  had  left  the  room,  and 
then  taking  up  the  book  he  had  thrown^own,  he  remain- 
ed for  awhile  as  if  engaged  in  reading.  I  was  deter- 
mined, however,  to  penetrate  his  thoughts,  i£  possible ; 
and,  theiefore,  as  soon  as  I  was  assured  that  Lydia 
was  at  some  distance,  I  said,  'Mr.  Berrington,  are  you 
not  very  much  concerned  to  see  Lydia  look  so  ill'?  If  she 
is  not  soon  better,  I  shall  feel  myself  under  the  necessity 
of  procuring  for  ner  the  best  medical  advice. 

'^  On  Jiearing  my  voice,  lie  threw  down  the  book  again, 
rose  up,  2M  if  his  impatience  would  not  permit  him  to  sit 
stiU.  and  then  said, '  I  hope  nothing  makes  her  unhappy, 
Maaam.  Miss  Howard  appears  to  me  to  have  something 
on  her  mind.'  He  looked  intently  upon  me,  and  I  thought 
reproachfully,  as  he  said  this ;  insomuch,  that  I  felt  my 
cheeks  flush  with  indignation.  'Sir,'  I  replied,  'what 
leads  you  to  suppose  that  Lydia  is  unhappy?  what  rea- 
son have  you  for  such  a  suspicion  V 

" '  No  other.  Madam,'  he  calmly  answered,  '  but  her 
appearance  to-day.  And  it  would  be  strange  indeed,  if  I, 
who  have  studied  her  character  from  infancy,  could  not 
now  read  her  countenance !  Indeed,  Mrs.  Howard,'  he 
added,  '  I  am  persuaded  that  she  is  unhappy.  Do  not  let 
her  gentle  spirit  be  afilicted.  Few  mothers  have  such  a 
daughter  as  you  possess  in  Miss  Howard,  and  consequent- 
ly few  mothers  can  have  so  much  to  lose  as  you  would 
lose  in  her.' 
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^'To  lose,'  I  repeated,  'Mr.  Berrington!  Heayenfor- 
bid  that  I  should  lose  my  Lydia !' 

^  Mr.  Berrington  sighed.  '  May  the  Almighty  hear 
your  prayer,  Madam !'  he  answered.  But  here  he  stop- 
ped, and  wishing  me  a  good  day,  hastily  quitted  the 
room,  leaving  me  with  no  small  increase  of  unpleasant 
feelings. 

'  *'  Through  the  management  of  the  vicar,  I  saw  no  mote 
of  Mr.  Berrington,  till  my  Lydia  was  actually  married, 
and  had  left  the  hall  with  her  noble  husband  and  mo&er- 
in-law. 

"  From  the  time  of  her  agony  of  tears  in  the  presence 
of  Mr.  Berrington,  my  unhappy  daughter  had  remamed 
perfectly  calm :  yet  such  was  her  pcueness  on  the  mom- 
ing  of  her  marriage,  that  Miss  Chelmsford  would  have 
induced  her  to  put  on  a  little  rouge ;  and  I  might,  per- 
haps, have  insisted  on  the  same,  had  I  not  recollected 
that  this  artificial  bloom  would  incur  the  risk  of  being  dis- 
placed by  her  tears.  And  ought  not  this  reflection  alone 
to  have  determined  a  mother  against  this  marriage?  But, 
Oh !  how  hard  is  the  unchanged  heart  of  man !  how  cruel 
is  the  unrenewed  creature !  and  how  deadly  a  passion  is 
ambition ! 

"  It  was  agreed  that,  the  bridal  party  should  make  a 
tour  on  the  Continent  immediately  after  the  marriage. 
But  as  I  always  had  an  inexpressible  dread  of  the  .sea, 
together  with  all  the  other  usual  hazards  to  which  travel- 
lers are  liable,  I  requested  to  be  left  at  home ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  it  was  some  months  after  her  marriage 
before  I  saw  my  daughter  again. 

"  During  the  whole  tour  of  the  noble  party  on  the  Con- 
tinent, I  remained  at  Howard-Court,  having  Miss  Chelms- 
ford for  my  companion,  while  the  delightful  reflection  of 
possessing  a  duchess  fbr  a  daughter,  formed  my  chief 
consolation ;  for  at  this  time  my  mind  first  ^came  some- 
what uneasy  upon  religious  subjects,  and  I  began,  during 
this  dull  interval,  to  entertain  some  kind  of  faint  idea  that 
I  might  not  be  {Mrecisely  that  perfect  character  which  I 
had  hitherto  supposed- myself  to  be. 

"  Many  persons  pretend  to  know  the  precise  moment 
and  occasion  when  they  first  experienced  a  change  of 
heart.    One  person  will  say,  '  I  was  awakened  under 
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Both,  a  sermon,  or  I  was  first  enlightened  by  sach  a  text* 
But  I  can  gise  no  such  precise  account  of  my  first  im* 
pressions :  I  can  only  say,  that  about  this  time,  that  is, 
the  period  of  my  daughter's  marriage,  I  began  to  have 
some  slight  suspicions  that  all  was  not  well  with  me. 

"It  was  on  the  day  of  the  wedding,  when  the  bridal  par- 
ty had  just  left  the  house,  that,  after  having  watched  the 
stiperb  train  of  equipages  till  they  were  hid  from  my  view 
by  the  trees  of  the  park,  desirous  to  be  alone,  I  walked  out 
into  the  shrubbery,  and  taking  a  winding  path  which  led 
to  the  back  of  it,  I  sat  down  on  a  seat  which  commanded 
a  view  of  the  open  country  at  a  distance,  and,  across  a 
small  field,  of  a  little  cottage  situated  in  a  garden.  In  this 
cottage  lived  a  young  pair,  who  had  been  married  eigh- 
teen months,  and  I  saw  the  young  woman  sitting  at  her 
door  rocking  her  baby  to  sleep,  and  even  at  that  distance 
heard  the  sound  of  her  rural  lullaby.  It  was  natural  for 
me  to  compare  the  humble  lot  of  this  yousg  person  with 
that  of  my  Lydia,  and  to  ask  myself  if  Lydia  had  the 
same  chance  of  happiness  as  this  young  woman  had  with 
the  husband  of  her  affections.  I  then  thought  of  the 
sweet  pale  face  of  my  daughter,  as  she  stood  before  the 
altar,  and  the  affection  she  had  avowed  for  Mr.  Berring- 
ton,  whose  many  excellences  would  have  promised  her 
every  happiness ;  when  such  a  feeling  of  regret  and  re- 
morse suddenly  assailed  me^  that  I  burst  into  an  agony 
of  tears,  and  continued  weeping  for  some  time.  At  lengtii, 
rousing  myself,  I  tried  to  feel  cheerful,  and  walked  to- 
wards home;  but  still  the  idea  of  my  Lydia,  made  unhap- 
py by  me,  pursued  me  every  where,  in  spite  of  all  my 
efforts  to  shake  it  off. 

"  A  few  days  after  this,  Mr.  Berrington  returned,  and 
called  on  me,  but  was  cold  and  reserved,  and  left  me 
without  once  mentioning  Lydiaf  The  next  time  I  saw 
him,  which  was  at  a  gentleman's  house  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, he  behaved  as  much  as  usual,  though  appear- 
ing more  than  ordinarily  serious  On  this  occasion,  the 
character  and  opinions  of  a  pious  person  who  had  lately 
died  in  the  neighbourhood  were  brought  forward ;  when 
several  doctrines  maintained  by  that  person  were  called 
m  question,  of  which  the  most  prominent  were  these — 
the  depravity  of  human  nature ;  4he  need  of  an  entire 
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change;  the  utter  inability  of  man  to  help  himself;  and 
his  r^emption  being  the  entire  work  of  the  Divinity. 

"  A  certain  gentleman  remarked,  that  it  was  a  great 
absurdity  in  any  one  to  say  that  man  could  not  do  well 
without  divine  assistance,  and,  moreover,  exceedingly 
pernicious,  as  furnishing  an  argument  for  licentiousness : 
*  since,'  added  he,  'if  a  man  cannot  help  sinning,  where 
is  the  justice  of  condemning  him  for  his  sins?' 

"'Sir,'  said  Mr.  Berrington,  'should  a  man  shut  up 
ui  a  burning  house,  from  which  he  could  not  be  rescued 
without  the  help  of  my  ladder,  obstinately  refuse  to  avail 
himself  of  that  ladder  when  freely  offered  to  him ;  would 
you  say  that  such  a  man  was  unjustly  used,  or  even  un- 
fortunate, if  he  were  burned  to  death  ^' 

"  *  Surely  not,'  said  the  gentleman ; '  and  if  your  simile 
held  good  throughout^  I  should  acknowledge  myself 
convinced.  But  your  man  in  the  burning  house  is  not 
quite  helpless ;  lie  can  walk  to  your  ladder,  and  choose 
and  resolve  either  to  accept  your  help  or  to  be  burned : 
he  is,  therefore,  not  totally  helpless,  which  you  say  every 
man  must  be,  with  regard  to  his  own  salvation.' 

".*  Sir,'  said  Mr.  Berrington,  'when  man  attempts  to 
lay  down  precisely  the  m<^es  and  forms  of  God's  deal- 
ings with  man,  he  is  evidently  meddling  with  those 
things  which  are  too  high  for  him.  Many  things  we 
must  receive  from  Scripture,  though  we  do  not  under- 
stand them :  and  I  thimc  every  man  who  looks  seriously 
into  his  own  heart,  and  consults  his  past  experience, 
must  be  brought  to  the  confession,  that  in  his  own 
strength  he  can*  do  no  one  good  thing ;  in  consequi^nce, 
he  can  take  no  step  whatever  towards  his  own  salvation.' 
Mr.  Berrington  then  brought  forward  the  Article  on  the 
subject  of  works  done  before  justification. — '  Works  done 
before  the  grace  of  Christ,  and  the  inspiration  of  his 
Spirit  are  not  pleasant  to  God,  forasmuch  as  they  spring 
not  01  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  neither  do  they  make  men 
meet  to  receive  grace,  or  (as  the  School-Authors  say) 
deserve  grace  of  congruity;  yea,  rather,  for  that  they 
ire  not  done  as  God  hath  wilted  and  commanded  them 
V)  be  done,  we  doubt  not  but  they  have  the  nature  of 
8in.'    (Ittk  Article  of  the  Church  of  England,) 
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"  After  hftvmg  examined  this  Article,  which  appeared 
to  me  extraordinary,  though,  as  a  good  church-woman, 
I  could  not  gainsay  it,  I  replied,  ^But,  allowing  this  to  be 
true,  you  certainly  wUl  admit,  Mr.  Berrington,  that  after 
people  are  regenerated,  they  may  produce  good  works, 
and  make  themselves  acceptable  to  God  V 

<<  ( When  a  person  is  regCQcrate,  Madam,'  said  Mr. 
Berrington,  '  that  person  is  assuredly  to  be  looked  upon 
as  justified  and  accepted ;  not  however  on  his  own  ac- 
count, or  fpr  his  own  works,  but  on  account  of  the  me- 
rits and  death  of  Christ.' 

"  *  Then  I  perceive,'  I  answered,  '  that  you  entirely 
exclude  good  works,  and  count  them  as  nothing  in  your 
.scheme  of  salvation;  and,  consequently,  as  my  good 
ftiend  here  says,  you  open  the  door  to  all  manner  of 
Ueentiousness?' 

^^ '  By  no  means.  Madam,'  he  replied,  '  for  the  tree  be- 
ing known  by  its  fruit,  the  individual  who  does  not  pro' 
duce  good  works  cannot  be  a  regenerate  person.' 

"  'And,  on  the  contrary,'  said  I,  exultingly,  'he  who 
does  produce  good  works  must  be  a  regenerate  person ; 
although  he  has  never  been  made  sensible  of  any  espe- 
cial or  miraculous  call  to  a  divine  hfe ;  and  though  he 
cannot  speak  the  modem  technical  language  of  religion ! 
— Do  you  allow  this,  Mr.  Berrington?' 

"  *I  cannot  allow.  Madam,'  said  Mr.  Berrington,  'that 
any  one  can  be  a  regenerate  person  who  thinks  well  of 
himself:  for  the  regenerate  person  feels  himself  to  be  a 
miserable  sinner,  and  counts  his  righteousness  to  be  filthy 
rags!' 

"'Well,' said  I,  'these  things  appear  to  me  to  be  a 
collection  of  riddles.  At  one  time,  you  say  that  we  are 
•to  know  a  believer  by  his  good  actions ;  and  at  another 
time,  you  say  that  the  best  actions  of  the  best  men  are 
but  filthy  rags !' 

"'Because,'  replied  Mr.  Berrington,  ' every  religious 
man  is  fully  aware  that  all  which  is  commendable  m 
what  he  has  been  enabled  to  do,  is  the  work  of  the  Spirit; 
while  every  thought^  word,  and  deed,  which  has  sprung 
from  himself  alone,  is  only  evil  continually.' 
" '  Then  I  am  to  understand,'  said  I, '  that  there  are,  in 
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your  opinion,  only  tiYO  sorts  of  persons  in  the  ■muM  ^  m. 
those  that  have  been  caUed  unto  salvation,  and  those  who 
have  not?'  ^ 

***  Yes,'  said  Mr.  Berrington,  *I  certainly  think  so.' 

"  I  laughed,  and  turning  to  the  lady  of  the  house,  said 
^  I  am  afraid  then,  if  Mr.  Berrington's  doctrine  is  true,  that 
we  commit  a  great  blunder  when  We  teach  our  children 
to  thank  theirlieavenly  Father  that  he  hath  called  them 
to  a  state  of  salvation ;  for  if  the  good  people  will  scarcely 
allow  us  considerate  parents  to  be  in  that  state,  mud^ 
less  our  poor  ignorant  children." 

"  *  As  there  is  a  song  spoken  of  in  Scripture,'  said  Mr. 
Berrington,  *a  new  song,  which  the  saints  alone  are  said 
to  learn  and  sing ;  so  there  are  many  passages  in  otnr 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  which  none  but  persons  of  the 
same  description  can  truly  and  sincerely  repeat.  And 
every  parent  who  is  aware  of  this,  will  anxiously  endea- 
vour to  impress  it  upon  his  children's  minds,  that  while 
it  is  easy  for  them  to  go  through  all  the  services  of  the 
Church  with  the  lips  only,  none  but  the  saints  of  God 
are  capable  of  entermg  into  them  with  the  heart' 

"  Although  I  had  performed  so  ridiculous  a  part, in  the 
conversation  which  I  have  described,  yet  the  conversa- 
tion itself  produced  a  considerable  effect  upon  my  mind. 
T  thought  of  it  much  as  I  went  home,  and  my  doubts  of 
m3rself  gradually  increased. 

"  It  has  been  remarked,  that  if  one  single  right  idea 
Upon  the  subject  of  religion  can  be  brought  with  power 
to  the  mind,  further  light  will  gradually  break  in,  making 
new  and  important  discoveries  from  time  to  time.  The 
question  had  occurred  to  me — Have  I  a  right,  as  a  re- 

fenerate  person,  to  use  the  Litui^  of  the  Church  of 
England?  or  am  I  to  be  counted  among  those  of  its  mem- 
bers who  worship  only  with  the  lips?  And  this  idea 
having  once  entered,  returned  upon  me  on  every  occa- 
sion of  public  worship,  destroyed  my  self-complacency, 
and  silenced  my  tongue^  so  that  a  short-sighted  observer 
might  have  supposed  tiiat  I  bad  almost  ceased  to  pray, 
even  at  the  very  moment  when  I  had,  in  fact,  only  began 

^About  this  time,  our  vicar  was  removed ;  whien  hav- 
2Q 
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ing  no  longer  any  jealousy  of  Mr.  Berrington  respecting 
Lydia,  I  procured  the  benefice  for  him:  after  which, 
whether  uom  gratitude,  or  whether  from  seeing  some- 
thing more  serious  in  me  than  formerly,  he  came  oflener 
to  see -me,  and  oftener  entered  into  serious  conversation 
with  me. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  I  heard  frequently  from  my  daugh 
ter.  For  some  weeks,  she  dated  her  letters  from  Paris 
then  from  Switzerland;  from  Rome;  and  dually  from 
Naples ;  in  which  last  place,  she  said  the  duke  had  deter 
mined  to  remain  some  time,  having  met  with  an  old  ac 
quaintance.  In  these  letters,  my  Lydia  cave  me  some 
Uvely  descriptions  of  what  she  had  seen,  though  she  sel 
dom  mentioned  her  husband :  but  I  was  sorry,  after  awhile, 
to  perceive  the  animation  of  her  descriptions  becoming 
less,  and  an  increased  restraint  stealing  over  all  her  cor- 
respondence. I  did  not  dare,  at  present,  to  make  any  re- 
marks in  my  answers  signifying  that  I  had  observed  tjiis; 
much  less  could  I  put  any  searching  question  to  her. 
My  uneasiness,  however,  continued  to  increase,  though  I 
could  not  define  its  cause :  and,  in  consequence,  I  felt  con- 
derable  relief,  when  at  the  end  of  more  than  eighteen 
months,  I  was  informed  by  my  daughter,  that  she  ex- 
pected to.be  in  England  almost  as  soon  as  her  letter,  and 
oegging  me  to  hasten  to  one  of  the  duke's  seats,  which  I 
shall  call  Bellevue,  to  which  place  they  intended  to 
repair  immediately  on  their  landing;  the  duke  having 
sent  orders  that  preparations  should  there  be  made  for 
their  reception. 

"  I  waited  only  till  a  second  letter  informed  me  that 
tbe^  family  was  actually  in  £ngland,  before  I  set  out 
for  Bellevue ;  where,  after  a  tedious  journey,  I  arrived 
on  the  third  day.  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
full  of  anxious  and  tender  expectation.  It  was  a  mo- 
ment of  exultation,  when  my  eye  first  beheld  the  planta- 
tions clothing  almost  one  entire  side  of  the  horizon,  and 
caught  a  remote  view  of  the  turrets  of  the  magnificent 
family  mansion.  As  I  passed  the  park  lodge,  I  inquired 
of  the  porter  if  the  duchess  was  well;  and  being  told 
that  he  had  seen  her  the  day  before  in  an  open  carriage 
in  the  park,  I  was  satisfied.    We  drove  up  to  the  house* 
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throagh  a  long  extent  of  woodland  prospect,  which  aerr- 
ed  but  to  heighten  my  expectations  of  the  more  cultiyat- 
ed  scenery  which  surrounded  the  house. 

"  The  Castle  of  Bellevue  had  been  built  4n  the  reign  of 
Quee^  Elizabeth,  and  retained  all  the  magnificence  of 
those  times.  It  stood  on  an  elevated  spot  in  the  centre 
of  a  lawn  enclosed  by  woods.*  We  drove  up  to  the  front 
door  of  the  mansion,  and  ascending  an  immense  flight  of 
steps,  I  was  ushered  into  a  hail  illumiAated  by  a  sky- 
light, and  encircled  with  a  gallery  supponed  by  pillars 
of  marble,  between  each  of  which  was  a  statue  fixed  on 
a  pedestal,  and  large  as  life.  This  hall  opened  into  an* 
other,  which  extended  to  the  opposite  front  of  the  house ; 
and  through  the  doors,  which  were  then  open,  I  caught 
a  view  of  an  extensive  sheet  of  water,  pouring  down 
from  a  high  ground  covered  with  woods,  till  it  fell  dash- 
ing and  foaming  into  a  lake  which  spread  between  the 
house  and  the  hill.  On  each  side  of  the  first  hall  were 
doors  opening  into  various  long  suites  of  apartments^ 
some  of  which  being  open,  displayed  as  much  magnifi- 
cence as  my  ambitious  mind  could  have  coveted.  On 
each  side  of  the  hall  was  also  a  superb  flight  of  stairs 
winding  round  to  the  corridor,  and  being  of  fine  old  oak 
with  carved  ornaments,  conveyed  an  idea  of  ancient 
grandeur,  very  pleasing  at  that  moment  to  my  imagina- 
tion. 

*^  Being  known  to  be  the  mother  of  the  lady  of  the 
mansion,  I  was  received  with  the  utmost  deference  by 
the  servants  in  waiting,  who  led  me  up  stairs,  through 
many  handsome  apartments,  into  an  elegant  dressii:^- , 
room,  where  I  presently  found  myself  m  the  arms  of  j^y 
daughter.  The  approach  to  this  rooni  was  through  an 
ante-chamber,  filled  with  beautiful  exotic  plants  m  pots, 
which  scattered  a  rich  perfume  through  both  apartments. 
The  dressing-room  itself  was  furnished  wHh  the  utmost 
elegance ;  but  the  windows  being'shaded  ¥,  ..h  rr  tjolour- 
ed  muslin,  which  threw  a  gloom  upon  all  within  the 
apartment,  prevented  me,  at  first,  from  -observing  the  ex- 
treme paleness  of  my  daughter's  countenance.  I  was, 
however,  considerably  surprised  by  the  excessive  agita- 
tion which  she  betrayed  during  this  first  interview ;  in- 
somuclv  that,  being  terrified,  *  ran  tq  one  of  the  ^m- 
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dowBydrew  aaide  the  curtatOi  and  thus  threw  the  M 
light  of  day  upon  her  &ce.  Her  very  dejected  appear- 
ance added  to  my  terror,  and  returning  to  her  I  put  my 
arms  round  her,  and  prised  her  to  my  bosom.  ^  My  Ly- 
dia!  my  child!  my  daughter!'  I  said,  'are  you  ill?  or 
are  you  unhappy?  Beloved  one,  speak,  and  free  me 
from  this  intolerable  uncertainty.' 

"  She  answered  only  by  a  renewal  of  her  teare^  and  by 
laying  her  head  upon  my  bosom. 

*^  Being  now  convinced  that  all  was  not  as  it  should  be, 
my  heart  instantly  reproached  me  as 'being  the  cause  of 
her  affliction.  Bat  looffcing  for  some  one  on  whom  to 
throw  a  part  of  the  blame,  I  mentioned  her  husband, 
asking  if  he  was  kind  to  her,  and  expressing  high  re 
sentment  on  the  suppositicm  that  he  could  be  otherwise. 

"  On  hearing  this  question,  she  seemed  to  make  an  ef- 
fort to  recover  herself:  but  without  precisely  answering 
my  question,  she  assured  me  that  she  enjoyed  many, 
many  blessing  and  that  her  agitation  was  to  be  attri- 
buted only  to  the  sight  of  a  parent  from  whom  she  had 
been  so  long  parted. 

^I  endeavoured  to  be  satisfied  with  this  explanation, 
and  anxiously  waited  to  sQCSome  retumof  colour  in  her 
cheeks:  for  her  paleness  was  alarming,  and  I  earnestly 
wished  to  attribute  her  agitation  to  the  suddenness  of 
our  meetinpr. 

*'  I  sat  with  my  daughter  during  the  remainder  of  the 
morning,  when  among  other  subjects,  she  conununicated 
ibe  agreeable  news,  &at  she  had  some  hopes  of  giving 
her  husband  an  heir.  -She  also  entertained  me  with  se- 
veral accounts  of  what  she  had  seen  abroad ;  by  which 
she  succeeded,  in  some  degree.  In  allajdng  those  fears 
for  her  happiness  which  her  extr^ne  agitation  on  first 
seeing  me  had  excited. 

"THiere  were  at  this  time  many  visiters  at  Bellevue, 
all  of  whom  were  that  morning  engaged  with  the  duke  ip 
some  party  of  pleasure  abix)ad.  We  were  therefore  left 
in  perfect  tranquillity  till  about  &ve  o'clodt ;  when  the 
sound  of  carriages  apprized  us  of  their  return ;  shortly 
after  which  my  son-in-law  entered  the  room  where  wc 
were,  and  having  addressed  me  with  politeness^  though  I 
^oug^t  with  some  degree  of  eoidnefls^  he  abrujtfly  pro- 
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iin£>rtuiiately  folleQ^fironi  her  horse,  but  he  hoped  with- 
MQt  jreceiTisg  any  serious  injury. 

"  To  iMs  remade  Lydia  only  replied,  >  I  am  glad  thai 
she  is  not  juuch  hint;'  and  then  speaking  of  someihing 
eifle^  I  asked  my  JK>n-in->law  who  this  Mad^e  de  BleyiUe 
was;  adding, '  You  did  not  mention  her  name,  my  Lydia, 
when  you  enumerated  your  guests.' 

^^My  daughter  made  no  reply  to  this  remark ;  but  her 
husband,  I  thought,  looked  at  her  in  a"^  manner  which 
said  much,  and  tS&ing  up  my  question,  he  answered  with 
vivaeity,  -'  M^wxie  de  BleviBe  UKme  of  the  most  charm 
ing  French  women  I  ever  saw;  and  this  is  saying  very, 
very  BKQch,  as  any  one  may  know  who  is  acquainted 
witn  thedelightM  vivacity  of  the  fenudes  on  the  Conti- 
nent.' 

"  'Vivacity!'  I  replied:  'we  will  sot  contest  with  them 
the  palm  of  wit  and  animation :  they  certainly  may  ex- 
cel us  in  these  points,  being  strangers  to  those  restraints 
of  propriety  which  English  women  count  superior  to  ail 
the  glitter  and  eclat  of  foreign  levity.' 

"  To  this  remark  my  sourin-law  made  no  answer ;  but 
turning  rmuid  on  his  heel,  and  looking  at  his  watch,  he 
left  the  room;  when  I  should  certainly  have  questioned 
my  daughtw  further  upon  the  history  of  Madame  de 
Bleville,  had  she  not  warned  me  th^  I  had  little  time  to 
lose  in  pseparihg  ft^r  dinner.,  and  effeeticmately  ofiered  to 
lead  me  to  my  apartments. 

''  MThile  drassmg  for  dinner,  many  thoughts  occurred 
of  no  very  agreeable  nature;  but  I  was  scarcely  ready 
when  my  sweet  daughter  knocked  at  the  door,  and  beg- 
ged to  be  permitted  to  lead  me  down  and  inlxoduce  me 
to  the  company  then  assembled  la  the  house. 

''I  shall  never  forget  the  sweet  appearance  which  my 
Lydia  made  when  she  presented  herself  before  me.  At 
9^s  lovely  and  beautiful  as  i&e  had  been  from  her 
earliest  years,  there  was  now  a  touching  softnes^  a 
finished  elegance  in  her  whole  manner^  seldom  seen  but 
ui  those  who  frequent  the  highest  circles  j  together  with 
an  appearance  of  deep  humility,  which  altogether  len 
dered  her,  at  least  in  my  eyeSj  the  most  accomplished  ex 
•mpleof  lovelinessl  hadever  ^em ;  and  the  extreme  pFile 

2Q2 
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ness  and  fairnefls  of  her  oomplexicm  seemed  to  add  a  new 
charm  to  her  whole  appearance,  as  it  conveyed  that  idea 
of  perishableness  which  adds  a  pathetic  interest  to  every 
lovely  and  attractive  object.  *  You  have  a  noble  house, 
my  dear!'  I  said,  while  she  was  leading  me  along  a  vast 
gallery,  enriched  at  one  end  by  a  brilliant  painted  window, 
and  at  the  other,  finished  by  the  superb  staircase  before 
mentioned. 

'^  She  looked  at  me  as  I  spoke,  and  replied,  ^  I  have 
many  blessings ;  but  happiness'— and  here  she  stopped. 

"  *  What,  my  dear?'  I  asked. 

'' '  Happiness,'  she  replied,  forcing  a  smile, '  does  not 
depend  on  the  size  or  magniiScence  of  a  house.' 

" '  I  hope,  however,  my  Lydia,'  I  said, '  that  the  mag- 
nificence of  a  house  does  not  impair  the  happiness  of  its 
owner.' 

" '  It  affects  it  neither  way,  my  dear  Madam,'  she  re- 

Slied ;  and  hastened  forward  to  the  door  of  a  superb 
rawing-room,  which  we  approached  by  a  large  ante 
chamber. 

"  This  drawing-room  was  very  full  of  company,  each 
individual  of  which  rose  as  we  entered,  and  as  my 
daughter  introduced  me :  after  which  the  party  separated 
into  different  groups,  of  which  some  were  standing,  some 
sitting,  and  others  lounging  in  an  easy  and  careless  way 
against  the  chairs  and  sofas  of  those  who  were  seated. 
Several  of  the  persons  who  were  scattered  about  the 
room  began  immediately  to  gather  round  my  daughter; 
and  I  was  much  struck  with  the  cahn  politeness  and 
ease  of  her  manner,  wherein  a  becoming  dignity  was  as 
remarkable  as  the  most  perfect  humUity;  while  the 
sparkling  intelligence  she  discovered  was  mingled  with 
an  evident  desire  to  keep  as  much  in  the  background 
as  her  elevated  rank  and  situation  in  the  family  could 

JUSt^. 

"The  individuals  who  were  gathered  immediately 
round  my  daughter,  appeared  to  be  persons  of  the  first 
breeding,  and  I  was  pleased  with  the  unfeigned  respect 
which  they  paid  her.  The  size  of  the  room  allowed 
them  to  converse  apart  without  whispering  or  interfer- 
ing with  the  rest,. and  the  topics  they  chose  would  have 
done  credit  to  any  society.    But  I  was  not  so  entirely 
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engaged  by  these  persons  as  not  to  observe  what  was 
passing  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  where  a  gay  group, 
among  whom  was  my  son-in-law,  were  gathered  romid  a 
lady  whOj  being  dressed  in  a  most  laboured  and  some- 
what ovtre  style,  and  highly  rouged^  was  talking  with  a 
volubility  and  vivacity  which  caused  frequent  smiles, 
and  sometimes  faint  attempts  at  laughter. 

" '  Madame  is  very  brilliant  to-day,'  said  one  of  our 
party,  'notwithstanding  her  unlbrtunate  accident  this 
morning.' 

''Everyone  smiled  on  hearing  this  remark,  excepting 
my  daughter,  who  gravely  sai^  ^  I  hope  Madame  was 
not  hurt.    To  what  was  her  accident  owing  V  j^ 

" '  Only  a  fall  from  her  horse,'  replied  an  elderly  gen- 
tleman ;  '  but,  as  your  grace  may  easily  believe  by  her 
present  vivacity,  she  was  not  materially  hurt.' 

"  I  thought  I  perceived  a  faint  colour  pass  over  the 
cheek  of  my  daughter  on  hearing  this ;  but  in  no  other 
way  did  her  countenance  vary.  At  lengtl^  Madame  de 
Bleville  arose,  and  crossing  the  room  with  a  kind  of  a  trip- 
ping, girhsh  step,  she  adcbressed  my  daughter  with  play- 
ful fondness,  and  showed  a  bruise  on  her  arm  received 
in  her  fall;  'but  perhaps,'  she  added  in  French,  '  you 
have  not  yet  heard  of  my  accident,  or  how  it  happened.' 
So  saying,  she  sat  down  on  an  embroidered  stool  at  the 
feet  of  Lydia,  and  in  a  manner  not  ungraceful,  made  out 
a  long  history  of  her  misadventures ;  the  sum  of  which 
was,  that  her  horse  having  taken  fright,  had  thrown  her, 
but  that  she  had  escaped  from  all  injury  by  the  care  of 
the  duke,  who  was  at  hand  to  support  her  as  she  fell,  and 
to  break  her  fall. 

"  My  daughter,  whose  every  glance  I  read  with  the  ut- 
most anxiety,  dreading  to  discover  what  I  already  but 
too  deeply  suspected,  Siat  I  had  made-  her  miserable  by 
forcing  her  into  this  splendid  marriage,  acted  on  this  oc- 
casion with  such  perfection  of  selPcommand,  that  it  was 
not  easy  to  perceive  what  were  her  real  feelings  with  re- 
spect to  this  lady,  though  I  was  assured  that  she  could 
entertain  no  esteem  for  such  a  character.  I  observed, 
however,  that  she  permitted  her  to  finish  her  story  with- 
out interruption,  and  then  remarked,  that  in  cases  of 
escapes  of  this  kind  there  was  the  greatest  reason  foi 
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m^mUblneaa  to  Providenoe^  inasmucb  as  many  have 
been  deprived  of  life  on  less  threatening  occasions. 

"  The  cdm  dignity  of  Lydia's -manner  seemed  to  ope- 
rate as  a  check  on  the  impertinent  volubility  of  her  guest. 
and  Madame  accordingly  remained  for  an  instant  silent, 
at  the  same  time  seemmg  occupied  in  clasping  a  brace 
let  which  she  had  probably  unfastened  far  the  very  pur 
pose ;  tiU  seeing  my  son-in-law  approach,  she  recoverec' 
nerselij  and  ca^ng  upon  him  to  assist,  she  was  by  hin* 
Mfted  up  and  placed  upon  a  sofa  by  his  wife :  whUe  he 
eaning  on  the  arm  of  the  sofa  close  by  her,  seemed  to 
tsten  with  rapture  to  her  discourse,  which  being  partly 
n  French,  and  partly  in  Italian,  was  but  imperfecUy  in- 
telligible to  me. 

^  At  length,  on  her  addressing  my  daughter  as  follows, 
I  was  made  to  understand  that  Madame  de  Bleville  had 
been  boasting  of  the  advantage  of  rouge,  and  expressing 
a  wish  that  the  duchess  would  be  persuaded  to  use  it— 
^  Your  Grace  does  not  know,'  said  ^e,  in  English, '  how 
charming  a  little  colour  would  make  you  look.  So 
sweetly  feir,  you  want  only  a  little  of  the  rose  to  render 
you  perfectly  beautifid ;  and  I  appeal  to  his  Grace  to 
corroborate  my  assertion.' 

"  On  being  thus  app^ed  to,  my  son-in-law  looked  at 
his  wife  with  an  expression  which  I  greatly  disliked,  and 
said,  *  The  duchess  knows  my  opinion  on  this  subject  al- 
ready :  it  is  needless  now  to^epeat  it  I  have  often  iM 
her  how  very  much  better  ^e  would  appear  in  my  eyes 
if  she  would  use  a  little  art  to  enliven  the  extreme  pale- 
ness of  her  complexion.' 

"  In  reply  to  this,  my  daughter  smiled,  with  an  expres- 
sion which  I  thought  would  have  touched  the  hardest 
heart ;  and  placing  her  hand  on  his  arm, '  Would  you 
perauade  your  wife  to  use  art  ?'  she  said.  *  Tis  a  lesson 
which  may  easily  be  taught ;  but  perhaps  not  so  easily 
forgotten.' 

'  "Before  the  duke  could  answer,  dinner  was  an- 
nounced, and  we  were  led  to  a  superb  dining-room, 
where  the  repast  was  served  up  in  a  style  so  pleasing  to 
my  eager  desires  after  gmndeur,  that  for  awhile  I  forgot 
me  late  scene  in  the  dnwing-room.  My  daughter,  1 
thought,  did  the  honours  of  her  table  with  so  much  ease 
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and  politeness,  that  I  was  pedectly  charmed,  and  could 
not  help  complunehting  her  apait  on  the  extraordinary 
imi^rovement  of  her  manner.  ^ 

"She  gave  me  a  look  upon  thi&  which,  though  mUd, 
seemed  almost  to  say,,  ^  Yes;  but  I  have,  paid  dearly  for 
this  fine  polish.^.  She  immediately  afterward,  however, 
recovered  her  usual  soft  expression. 

"After  being  a  little  familiarized  witii  the  splendid 
sooie  around  me,  I  had  leisure  to  observe  my  son-in- 
law,  who  being  seated  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table, 
seemed  almost  entirely  devoted  to  Madame  de  BleviUe, 
who  by  her  animated  conversation  had  formed  around 
hyer  a  little  audience,  which  she  kept  in  a  constant  state 
of  excitement ;  the  very  servants  who  stood  behind  their 
masters  appeanng  to  be  scarcely  able  to  withdraw  their 
atteiftion  sufBciei^y  from  her  to  enable  them  to  perform 
their  respective  duties.  I  was  too  far  off  to  hear  much 
of  what  she  said;  but  her  manner  offended  me,  and  that 
of  the  duke  much  more :  so  that  when  the  ladies  with- 
drew, after  dinner,  I  could  not  refrain  from  observing  to 
an  old  lady  of  distinguished  rank,  near  whom  I  found 
myself  in  the  drawing-room,  that  I  did  not  at  all  admire 
Afadame  de  Blevllle,  nor  the  style  of  manners  which  she 
had  found  means  to  introduce.  The  old  lady  shrugged 
up  her  shonlders,  and  gave  me  to  understand  that  her 
sentiments  on  this  point  coincided  with  mine,  adding, 
that  she  mnch  regretted  the  influence  which  this  French 
woman  seemed  to  have  acquired  over  the  duke.  Find- 
ing the  old  lady  inclined  to  be  communicative,  we  en- 
tered further  into  the  subject;  when  several  circum- 
stances relative  to  it  being  told  me,  of  which  I  had  before 
no  idea,  I  resolved  very  improperly,  to  speak  upon  it  to 
my  daughter  as  soon  as  ah  opportunity  should  serve.  And 
this  opportunity  presented  itself  the  very  next  morning, 
on  my  daughter  sending  to  request  my  company  to 
break&st  witii  her  in  her  dressing-room. 

"  Having  been  seated  a  few  minutes,  I  opened  the  sub- 
ject which  lay  nearest  my  hearty  and  beginning  by 
some  remarks  on  Madame  de  BleviUe,  I  asked  her  how 
she  approved  the  intimacy  which  seemed  to  subsist  be-* 
twoen  that-lady  and  her  husband.' 

«  A  slight  cdour  rose  in  her  cheek  wheh  I  dpokft. 
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Then  endeavotring  to  smile,  *  My  dear  mother,'  she  said) 
*  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  my  husband,  he  is  exceed- 
ingly indulgent  *to  me:  and  I  should  be  ungrateful  in 
the  extreme  if  I  were  not  sensible  to  these  indulgences.' 

^- 1  looked  at  her  with  an  expression  which  seemed  to 
say^ '  You  are  not  speaking  what  you  think.' 

"  She  took  no  notice  of  tiiis  inquiring  look,  but  added, 
'  I  wished,  my  dear  Madam,  particularly  for  your  com- 
pany this  morning,  in  order  to  be  assisted  by  your  ad- 
vice and  experience.  Through  the  bounty  of  my  hus- 
band I  have  a  large  sum  of  money  to  expend  among  the 
poor  in  our  neighbourhood :  but  I  as  yet  neither  Imow 
their  exact  situations  nor  their  chief  wants.  Will  it  not 
be  a  pleasant  employment  for  us  to  explore  the  neigh- 
bourhood in  our  carriage,  and  to  make  such  inquiries  as 
may  enable  us  to  spend  our  money  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage of  the  indigent  around  us ;  that  thus,  with  the 
divine  help,  we  may  make  the  blessings  of  a  bountiful 
Providence,  poured  thus  largely  upon  xm,  to  redound  to 
the  glory  of  the  great  Giver  V 

"'Lydia,'  I  said,  'you  are  a  sweet  creature \ — an 
angdr 

'^ '  I  doubt  not  that  I  am  such,'  she  added, '  in  my  mo- 
ther's eyes ;'  at  the  same  time  talking  my  hand  and  kiss- 
ing it :  '  for  I  now  begin  to  have  some  &int  idea  of  what 
a  parent's  feelings  are.' 

"  *  No,  Lydia,'  I  said,  *  it  is  not  because  you  are  my 
child  that  I  think  you  almost  an  angel :  no ;  it  is  be- 
cause I  see  in  you  such  charity,  such  patience,  such  self- 
denial,  such  forbearance,  that  your  character  every  mo- 
ment rises  upon  me,  and  constrains  me  almost  to  blush 
while  I  call  you  my  daughter.' 

"  She  looked  down,  and  the  faint  colour  heightened  in 
her  cheek.  My  dear  mother,'  she  said,  *  forlx^,  I  pray 
you.  Remember  that  I  am  but  a  human  being;  an  in- 
dividual of  a  race  in  whom  dwelleth  no  good  thing;  and 
that  I  dare  not  be  guilty  of  the  sacrilege  of  taking  that 
praise  to  myself  which  is  due  only  to  the  Divinity.  I 
ana  not  by  any  means,'  she  added,  looking  up,  '  all  you 
think  me  to  be  5  but  supposing,  for  argument's  sake,  I 
were  such,  and  more  also  j  it  is,  and  must  be,  so  entirely 
tm  work  of  God,  so  much  the  effect  of  the  daily  supplies 
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f  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  when  an  indiridual 

9ases  in  the  smallest  measure  from  sin,  that  there  is 

nothing  I  so  much  dread  for  myself  and  my  friends,  as 

the  application  of  that  praise  to  the  second  cause,  which 

is  due  only  to  the  First  Author  and  cause  of  all  good.' 

"  *  My  Lydia,'  I  said, '  you  are  warm.' 

" '  Am  I V  she  answered,  smUing.  *  Excuse  -me,  my 
dear  mother.  But  let  me  entreat  you,  do  not  praise  me 
in  future:  depend  upon  it^  that  I  don't  deserve  praise; 
that  I  am  nothing ;  and  that,  in  myself,  I  never  can  he 
otherwise  than  nothing.' 

" '  I  do  not  understand  this,  Lydia,'  I  answered. 

"  She  seemed  surprised,  and  said,  '  My  dear  mother, 
how  is  this  ?  Are  you  not  aware  of  the  views  of  re- 
ligion which  were  given  me  by  the  tutor  you  placed 
over  me  T 

"I  had  never  heard  her  mention  Mr.  Berrington's 
name,  or  allude  to  him,  since  the  day  when  she  had 
made  the  confession  of  her  regard  for  him ;  but  she  now 
did  it  with  so  much  ease,  that  I  flattered  myself  she  had 
ceased  to  thinJc  of  him  except  as  the  instructor  of  her 
vouth :  whereupon  I  replied,  *  I  am  not  aware  of  your 
naving  acquired  any  principles  but  such  as  I  entertain, 
and  such  as  are  genercdly  taught  by  the  Church ;  that  is, 
if  I  understand  the  doctrines  of  our  Church  aright.  How- 
ever,' I  added,  *  this  is  very  x^ertain,  that  I  do  not  under- 
stand why,  when  you  allow  yourself,  for  argument's 
sake,  to  be  a  good  and  pious  person,  you  still  say,  that  in 
your;3elf  you  are  nothing,  and  that  it  is  almost  sacrilege 
to  appropriate  praise  to  yourself.' 

" '  Because,'  she  replied, '  that  even  granting  myself  to 
be  one  of  the  excellent  of  the  earth,  which,  Heaven  is 
my  witness,  I  dare  not  presume  to  suppose,  excepting 
for  argument's  i^e,  I  still  hold  it  unlawful  for  me  to  re- 
ceive any  sort  of  praise  as  my  due ;  inasmuch  as  I  am 
naturally  altogether  vile,  lost,  and  undone ;  yea,  and  im 
able  to  help  myself.  Supposing  myself  then  to  be  now 
converted  and  assured  of  future  glory,  the  whole  work 
of  my  salvation  is  entirely  of  God :  therefore,  instead  of 
boasting  of  what  I  am,  and  what  I  shall  be,  it  becomes 
me  rather  to  say,  without  my  God's  assistance  I  can  do 
nothmg  well,  but  through  his  h^p  I  hope  to  perform,  his 
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wOl-HSO  that  if  I  am  indeed  w>w  regenerate,  I  do  heavtily 
tibank  our  heavenly  Father  that  he  hath  brought  me  mto 
Has  state  of  salvation,  and  on  his  grace  alone  I  depend, 
in  order  to  my  continuance  in  the  same  unto  my  life's 
end-' 

"  *  But,  Lydia,'  I  answered,  *  if  I  imderstand  you  right, 
you  make  nothing  of  a  man's  good  works  and  personal 
righteousness.  You  seem  to  say,  that  let  a  man  be 
ever  so  good,  he  has  nothing,  and  is  as  nothing  before 
God.» 

" '  Certainly,'  she  replied ;  '  this  is  the  doctrine  of  our 
Church,  and  must  also  be  that  of  every  Christian  Church 
under  heaven.' 

"I  now  recollected  the  c(Hiversation  I  had  engaged  in 
on  this  very  subject  with  Mr.  Berrmgton,  at  a  gende- 
I  m^'s  house  in  my  own  neighbourhood — a  conversa- 
tion by  which  I  had  been  considerably. impressed  for  a 
time,  but  of  which  the  efifects  had  gradually  become 
weaker  and  weaker,  and  probably  would  have  been 
entirely  lost,  had  not  my  daughter  thus  called  my  at- 
tention again  to  the  same  subject.  In  the  midst  of  this 
conversation  we  finished  our  breakfast;  and  a  servant 
coming  to  say  that  the  carriage  was  at  the  door,  I  has- 
tened to  accompany  ray  beloved  daughter  in  her  proposed 
charitable  excursion. 

"I  spent  two  months  with  my  beloved  Lydia  at  this 
time ;  and  many  were  the  delightful  airings  we  took  to- 
gether in  the  charming  environs  of  Bellevue.  On  these 
occasions,  my  daughter  carried  with  her  a  book,  in  which 
she  drew  a  sket^'h  of  every  cottage  she  visited  in  her 
husband's  domain,  finishing  the  little  drawing  at  her  lei- 
sure, and  makimi  beneath  each  drawing  such  a  history 
of  the  cottage  and  its  inhabitants,  as  might  enable  her  to 
recognise  them  in  time  of  need,  or  to  miss  them  if  the 
parents  did  not  appear  at  church,  or  the  Children  at 
the  Sunday-school.  Innumerable  were  her  plans  of  do- 
mg  and  diffusmg  good ;  and  the  quiet  activity  with  which 
ftU  these  things  were  brought  to  pass,  was  particularly 
itriking  to  me,  who  having  been  in  the  habit  of  suppos- 
mg  that  my  g<>od  works  were  to  do  great  things  for  my 
«oul,  had  acted  as  if  I  were  afraid  that  they  might  not 
«on)e  into  the  reckoning,  if  done  in  too  priyate  »  man 
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nw.  In  inyehftrsBong  daughter  there  was  none  of  thai 
bustUog^  patronising,  parading  spi^t,  which  we  some- 
times see  in  grest  kulies  who  h&^e  some  inclination  to  do 
good— -no  sentimental  hovering  over  a  sick  child  or  a 
d&ithrbed — no  desire  to  shgw  herself  in  scenes  where  the 
condescension  of  her  Graqe  might  be  »ipposed  to  make  a 
charming  picture— but  all  she  did,  seemed  so  to  flow 
from  a  humble  and  converted  heart,  that  every  action 
semned,  as  it  were,  iinpressed  with  the  stamp  of  eterqal 
truth,  and  divine  rectitude^  Such  was  her  character  and 
deportment  in  private ;  while  in  public^  and  in  her  hus- 
band^s  presence,:  she  was  calm,  attentive^  and, polite. 

"  While  I  remsdned  at  Bellevue,  there  was  a  constant 
succession;  of  visiters,  and.  many  gaieties  going  forward; 
insomucli  that  the  scene  and  the  society  were  continually 
changing,  Madame  de  BleviUe  being  the  only  person 
whcmi  I  found  and  left  at  the  eastk.  Lydia,  however, 
though  polite  to  all,  did  not  appear  to  attach  herself  to  a 
single  individual  among  the  visiters.  And  when  I  once 
mentioned  this  circumstance  to  her,  she  gave  me  an  an- 
8vr&[  that  surprised  me,  but  which  I  afterward  too  well 
understood. — '  I  have  much  to  do,  my  dear  mother,'  she 
said,  '  and  a  very  little  time  for  executing  my  purposes. 
The  persons  who  are  here  could  |K)t  assist  me  in  any 
work ;  and  I  must  not  let  them  hinder  me.' 

"  During  my  visit  at  his  house,  I  had  seen  very  little 
of  my  8on-in>!Uiw,  excepting  in  public,  and  could  not  but 
gready  disapprove  What  I  had  opportunity  of  observing. 
I  felt  assured  that  there  could  be  no  tender  fellowship 
betvv«eeu  him  and  my  daughter ;  and  though  she  studious- 
ly avoided  touching  on  the  subject,  it  might  easily  be  per- 
ceived that  she  was  not  happy. 

^^  My /;onscience  now  began  to  reproach  me  severely 
for  having  promoted  this  marriage;  and  as  the  idea  of 
Mr.  Berrihgton  could  not  but  present  itself  to  my  mind 
on  such  occasions,  I  thought  how  happy  my  Lydia  would 
have  beai  with  him,  especially  as  she  had  enough  to  sup- 
p<wt  her  family  in  affluence  and  even  splendour.  These 
thoughts  would  sometimes  insinuate  themselves  even  in 
the  midst  of  sce^ies  of  the  utmost  magnific«ice,  and  im-. 
bitter  all  the  satisfaction  which  I  fancied  I  might  other- 
wise have  lidt  in  seeing  my  daughter  surrounded  bv  cir- 

2  R 
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eumstanoes  which  would  not  have  disgraced  a  princeH. 
In  such  circumstances,  I  felt  an  increasing  dii^leasure 
against  the  duke,  who  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  person 
employed  by  Heaven  to  inflict  the  punishment  due  to  my 
ambition.  He  had  hitherto  treated  me  with  distant  po- 
liteness, and  it  should  have  been  my  object,  for  my  daugh- 
ter's sake,  to  appear  contented  with  this  state  of  things. 
But  I  had  not  sufficient  grace  to  exercise  this  forbear- 
ance ;  and,  on  seeing  some  gross  neglect  of  my  daughter, 
I  one  day  flamed  out — and  having  spoken  my  mind  far 
too  plainly  to  be*any  longer  endured  under  the  duke's 
roof^  it  was  politely  intimated  that  my  presence  might  be 
dispensed  with. 

"My  daughter  had  often  before  this  accident supplica 
ted  me  with  many  tender  looks  to  use  all  possible  for- 
bearance with  respect  to  her  husband:  it  was  therefore 
a  bitter  affliction  to  her  when  she  found  that  we  were  to 
be  immediately  separated.  At  the  moment  of  my  depar- 
ture, she  hung  upon  my  bosom  with  inexpressible  an- 
guish ;  and  pressed  her  sweet  pale  cheek  close  to  mine. 
*0,  my  Lydia !'  I  said,  'aind  must  I  leave  you,  at  such 
a  time  too  ?  and  with  such  a  man  ?  But  I  take  all  the 
blame  to  myself.  Had  I  been  content  to  see  you  in  a 
humble  situation  with  the  man  you  preferred,  all  would 
have  been  well !' 

"  Here  she  stopped  me,  placing  her  lovely  hand  upofi 
my  lips.  'Tt  is  all  right  now,  my  dear  mother,'  she  said: 
'I  do  not  regret  what  has  happened:  I  have  laitely  seen 
the  reason  of  it.  The  way  is  smoother,  is  easier  than  it 
would  otherwise  have  been.  One  thing  only  I  regret, 
but  that  will,  no  doubt,  be  arranged  in  a  manner  I  can- 
not foresee.' 

^  T  urged  my  daughter  to  explain  these  dark  sentences. 
But  weeping  and  pressing  me  to  her  heart,  she  could  say 
no  more ;  and  my  son-in-law  coming  to  hand  me  to  my 
carriage,  I  was  obliged  to  depart. 

"I  returned  home  full  of  grief  and  anxiety;  and  as 
soon  as  I  arrived  at  my  own  house,  I  sent  for  Mr.  Ber- 
rington,  to  whom  I  opened  my  mind,  both  with  respect 
to  my  daughter's  present  situation,  and  the  unhandsome 
manner  in  which  I  had  been  treated  by  her  husband. 
"He  seemed  very  greatly  agitated  during  the  recital, 
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and  nghed  very  deeply  while  I  was  speaking.  'These 
circumstances  ai3  to  teach  you,  Madam,'  he  then  replied^ 
'  how  little,  how  very  little,  we  ought  to  desire  any  one 
earthly  thing.' 

"I  answered  hastily,  and  en*&eavouring  to  sift  his 
thoughts — '  What !  Mr.  Berrington,'  I  said,  *  did  you  de- 
sire this  marriage  for  your  pupil  V 

^^  'J,  Madam?'  he  teplied,  shrinking  back  as  I  put  the 
question — '  I,  Madam  ?  I  heard  of  it  with  grief,  with  hor- 
ror, and  with  amazement  3  and  should  surely  have  ex- 
postulated, had  it  n9t  been  hurried  to  a  conclusion  dur- 
ing my  absence.' 

"  *  And  wherefore,'  I  said,  'why  did  you  feel  so  great 
a  dislike  to  this  marriage?  Did  you  imagine  that  my 
poor  daught^  was  attached  to  any  other  person  V 

"'By  no  means.  Madam,'  he  answered;  'and  if  I 
might  pr^ume  to  speak,  I  Imagine  that  she  would  have 
desired  no  other,  at  her  tender  age,  than  to  have  remain- 
ed under  your  roof,  pursuing  her  emplo3anents  as  for- 
merly for  some  years  to  come.' 

"  I  coidd  make  no  reply  to  this  remark,  but  bursting 
into  tears,  loudly  lamented  the  fate  of  my  Lydia.  At  the 
same  time,  with  the  inconsistency  natural  to  a  sinful  be- 
ing, I  felt  something  like  obnsolation  at  the  idea  of  her 
unhappiness  being  of  a  splendid  nature,  and  that  the 
beautiful  duchess  was  still  an  object  of  envy  to  many, 
and  of  admiration  to  all  who  beheld  her.  Neither  was 
the  thought  that  I  might  have  a  grandson  of  almost 
princely  rank,^  without  its  alleviating  sweetness  to  my 
unregenerate  mind. 

"  The  time  so  anxiously  desired  by  me,  when  I  hoped 
to  see  the  noble  little  stranger,  at  length  arrived,  but 
brought  with  it  a  subject  of  affliction,  for  which  I  was 
not  prepared.  While  awaiting  daily  news  from  Bellevue, 
where  my  daughter,  by  her  own  desire,  was  to  be  con- 
fined, I  was  one  morning  awakened  by  a  special  messen- 
ger, who,  travelling  night  and  day,  brought  me  a  letter 
from  my  son-in-law,  informing  me  that  my  Lydia  had  a 
son,  but  was  extremely  ill,  and  did  not  appear  likely 
to  recover  so  soon^is  might  be  hoped.  He  added,  that 
she  expressed  a  great  desire  to  see  me ;  and  concluded  by 
requesting  me  to  lose  no  time  in  undertaking  the  journey 
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^  I  will  not  trouble  my  ret^er  with  an  acconmt  of  my 
feelings  on  this  occasion.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  I  used 
all  possible  expedition,  and  arrived  at  Bcdlevue  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  receipt  of  the  mdancholy 
summons.  But  with^hat  new  and  differmit  feeUngp 
did  I  enter  the  duke's  magnificent  mansion  this  second 
time !  As  I  approached  the  place,  it  was  in  a  state  of 
agony  which  I  cannot  describe,  every  moment  dreading 
to  meet  some  visible  token  of  my  Lydia's  death ;  so  that 
it  is  not  to  be  imagined  what  comfort  I  gathered  from 
the  circumstance  of  no  hatchment  appearing  over  the 
great  door.  I,  however,  augured  no  good  from  the  coun- 
t^aance  of  the  porter  at  the  lodge,  nor  from  that  of  the 
servants  who  reeeived  me  in  the  hall.  Nevertheless,  for- 
bearing to  question  them,  1  was  led  up  stairs  into  the 
ante-room  of  my  beloved  Lydia's  apurtment,  where  Mrs. 
Short,  her  chief  female  attendant,  coming  up  to  me,  at- 
tempted to  speak,  but  burst  into  tears.  I  took-  her  hand, 
for  I  knew  that  she  was  faithful  to  my  daughter;  and 
there  are  moments  when  all  distinctions  of  ranks  are 
forgotten.  Before,  however,  she  could  command  herself 
sufficiently  to  speak,  the  duchess  dowager  appeared, 
from  whom  I  learned  that  my  daughter  was  indeed  aiive^ 
but  that  little  hope  was  entertained  of  her  recovery.  At 
the  same  moment,  the  old  lady  led  me  into  the  room, 
telling  me,  that  as  my  daughter  was  asleep,  I  might  now 
see  her,  if  I  could  so  far  command  my  fediings  as  not  to 
disturb  her.  There  was  a  coldness  and  formadity  on  this 
occasion,  in  the  manner  of  my  old  friend,  which  I  failed 
not  to  observe ;  though  this  feeling  was  presently  swal- 
lowed up  in  others  infinitely  more  interesting. 

"  The  room  into  which  I  was  led  was  a  most  magnifi- 
cent apartment.  At  the  further  end  of  it  were  two  large 
windows  descending  to  the  ground,  the  curtains  of 
which  were  let  down,  and,  being  of  crimson,  cast  a  fine 
glow  over  the  apartment.  Near  these  windows  stood  a 
cradle,  and  by  it  sat  two  well-dressed  women,  one  of 
whom  was  rocking  it.  On  a  superb  bed,  not  fer  from 
the  entrance-door,  lay  my  daughter  in  a  disturbed  sleep, 
during  which  she  frequently  started,  when  a  slight 
convulsion  agitated  her  features  and  passed  instantly 
away. 
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^-Her  iHiiess  l^evmg  been  short,  her  features  were  not 
much  altered,  and  how  pale  she  was,  how  very  pale,  did 
notappear  from  the  glow  thrown  upon  her  from  the 
curtains.  There  was  however  a  something  in  her  ap- 
pearance which  so  plainly  marked  the  approach  of 
dieath,  that  unable  to  resist  my  feelings,  I  drew  hastily 
away,  and  walking  I  knew  not  whither,  I  advanced  to- 
wards the  cradle,  and  found  myself  standing  by  it,  ar- 
rested there  by  the  sight  of  my  daughter's  baby  in  his 
satin  cradle  and  rich  rosette;  his  infant  features  having 
searcdy  yet  assumed  a  form  sufficiently  maiiced  to  allow 
of  a  conjecture  of  what  tiiey  might  be  in  future,  and  his 
little  dimpled  hand  being  laid  on  his  quilt: 

"Such  a  variety  of  conflicting  fedings  arose  in  my 
mind  on  this  occasion,  that  I  should  undoubtedly  have 
fallen  to  the  ground,  had  I  not  \)ee3i  support  by  the 
two  women  Triio  attoided  the  cradle,  by  whom  1  was 
presently  conveyed  out  of  the  room.  I  had  scarcely  re- 
covered my  senses,  when  I  was  informed  that  my  daugh- 
ter was  awake,  had  been  apprized  of  my  arrival,  and  de- 
sired to  see  me. 

''I  hastened  to  her  immediately,  though  it  was  with  a 
mixture  of  emotions  which  no  language  can  describe. 
She  received  me  with  a  burst  of  tears ;  but  instantly  be- 
coming calm,  and  begging  me  to  sit  down  by  her  bed, 
she  added,  in  a  tone  of  the  most  inexpressible  sweetness, 
*  My  beloved  mother,  you  will  not  mourn  for  me ;  I  ani 
now  going  to  enjoy  that  happiness  which  I  have  long, 
very  long,  looked  forward  to.'  Then  as  it  were  checking 
herself,  she  paused  a  moment,  but  resumed — *  And  yet, 
if  it  had  pleased  €rod,  for  the  sake  of  my  dear  husband, 
and  my  lovely  baby'— She  would  have  proceeded,  but 
her  tears  prevented  her :  then  seeming  to  look  earnestly 
towards  that  end  of  the  room  where  the  infant  lay,  she 
g^ve  way  for  a  few  minutes  to  such  a  gush  of  sorrow  as 
seemed  to  tear  in  pieces  her  dying  frame. 

"  On  this  occasion,  her  husband's  mother,  the  physi- 
cian, and  several  others  who  stood  round  her  bed,  gently 
reasoned  with  her:  on  which  she  recollected  herself, 
wiped  away  her  tears,  and  lifting  up  those  lovely  eyes 
whose  expression  is  feed  for  ever  on  my  memory,  'A 
few  more  struggles,'  she  said,  ^  a  few  more  contests  be- 
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tween  nature  and  grace;  between  faith  and  unbelief; 
and  all  will  be  over, — over  for  ever.'  She  then  added,  in 
a  lower  voice,  *  And  then  will  come  glory ! — ^unmixed 
glory !  and  we  shall  be  comforted  together  in  Zion !' 

**  Alter  this,  followed  either  a  slight  fainting  or  adeath- 
like  sieep,  but  it  was  probably  the  former:  for  the  iphyor 
cian  thought  it  necessary^to  rub  her  temples  with  harts- 
horn, and  to  put  a  cordial  to  her  lips. 

''  In  the  mean  time,  the  duke  entered  the  room.  Deep 
concern  sat  on  his  countenance,  but  he  seemed  deter- 
mined not  to  give  way  to  any  exjpression  of  his  feelmgs. 
He  bowed  to  me,  and  stood  for  awhile  on  the  other  side 
of  the  bed,  having  his  eyes  fixed  upon  his  lovely  wife. 
And  while  he  still  remained  in  that  posture,  she  revived, 
looked  at  him,  knew  him,  and  putting  out  her  hand  to 
him,  addressed  him  with  such  action  and  piety,  thank- 
ing him  for  all  the  kindness  he  had  ^own  her,  and  point- 
ing out  to  him  the  source  of  her  present  comfort  in 
terms  so  impressive,  that  he  was  no  longer  able  to  pre- 
serve his  haughty  coldness ;  but  falling  on  his  knees,  he 
pressed  his  lips  upon  her  dying  hand,  and  i^mained  for 
some  moments  audibly  sobbing.  During  which  time, 
she  recommended  her  baby  to  him,  and  particularly  be- 
sought him,  if  the  beloved  infant  lived,  to  allow  him  to 
be  brought  up  by  a  pious  tutor.  She  then  spoke  of  her 
present  comfort  at  that  moment,  and  the  sources  of  that 
comfort,  with  such  a  degree  of  fervency,  pressing  him 
to  seek  a  like  consolation  for  himself  at  the  last  hour, 
that  he  evidently  became  more  and  more  affected ;  when 
hastily  pressmg  her  hand  to  his  lips,  he  arose  and  rush- 
ed out  of  the  room.  She  foDowed  him  with  her  eyes, 
and  uttered  a  very  deep  sigh  as  he  disappeared* 

"After this  scene,  being  overcome  with  weakness,  she 
lay  long  silent.  In  the  mean  time,  the  shades  of  evening 
approached ;  and  some  of  the  party  leaving  the  room,  I 
still  sat  by  her,  accompanied  only  by  her  maid  and  nurse. 
We  hoped  she  was  sleeping;  and  indeed  she  remained 
so  long  quiet,  that  we  trusted  she  might  awake  refresh- 
ed. I  desired  to  remain  with  her  all  night ;  and  as  she 
appeared  decidedly  better  about  ten  o'clock,  the  physi- 
cian, who  had  not  slept  for  several  nights,  consented  to 
take  some  rest,  as  did  the  duchess  dowager,  and  her 
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tson.    I  was  thus  left  alone  with  my  daughter,  her  maid 
and  her  nurse,  otlxer  persons  being  within  call. 

"  When  my  Lydia  found  herself  with  me,  and  almost 
alone,  she  seemed  to  be  comforted,  and  said,  '  Beloved 
mother,  this  is  pleasant !'  She  then  asked  if  I  had  seen 
her  baby ;  begged  he  might  be  brought  to  her  bedside, 
and  l»a  on  my  lap ;  and  several  times  tried  to  raise  her* 
self  up  to  look  at  him. 

"It  is  a  well  known  custom  of  very  little  infants,  to 
sleep  aU  day,  and  begin  to  use  their  new  faculty  of  sight 
when  the  candles  are  lighted.  Accordingly,  the  infant 
was  then  wide  awake,  and  lay  quietly  on  my  lap.  'He 
has  eyes  like  you,  my  Lydia,'  I  said,  '  a  dark  and  bright 
blue.' 

"  She  sighed.  '  Ah !  little  precious  one,'  she  said,  '  of 
how  little  avail  is  external  form,  or  outward  perfection, 
or  hereditary  honour !  O  my  mother !  use  your  influence, 
if  he  lives,  that  he  may  have  a  religious  education.  Per- 
haps Mr.  Berrington  might  be  persuaded  to  take  charge 
of  him.  I  have  signified  my  wish  on  that  subject  ,*  never- 
theless, I  am  free  from  anxiety,  being  persuaded,  that 
whether  living  or  dying,  my  baby  will  be  blessed.  I  have 
long  felt  that  I  should  not  live  to  rear  him  myself;  and 
am  well  contented  with  the  assurance  that  no  will  be 
happy.' 

"  At  this  moment,  the  nurse  came  to  remove  him.  'No 
no,'  she  said ;  '  leave  him ;  it  maynot  be  long.  I  see  his 
little  head;  I  hear  his  gentle  breathing.  It  cannot  be 
long!' 

'  "A  considerable  interval  of  silence  followed  this ;  and 
as  my  Lydia's  eyes  were  closed,  I  hoped  she  was  again 
jn  a  refreshing  sleep. 

"  The  nurse,  who  supplied  the  baby  with  nourishment, 
had  sat  down  on  a  stool  at  my  feet.  AU  was  still,  ex- 
cepting that  there  was  a  low  and  hollow  murmur  of  the 
wind  from  without  doors :  such  a  sound  as  seems  tq  tell 
of  days  which  are  passed,  and  to  inspire  sad  forebodings 
of  the  future.  In  this  interval,  which  was  extended  to 
some  hours,  my  mind  was  occupied  upon  many  subjects. 
Looking  on  my  daughter's  child,  many  scenes  of  her  own 
babyhood  and  early  youth  recurred  to  my  remembrance 
— ^her  smiling  infancy,  her  gentle  childhood,  her  lovelv 
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yOtttli— till  the  tears  nuihed  into  my  eyes.  I  recollected 
also  her  sparkling  and  charming  figure  at  court,  togethei 
with  the  scene  that  passed  between  me  and  hersdf  where- 
in I  had  contended  with  her  wishes,  and  enforced  an  en- 
tire submission  to  mine.  The  questions  then  occurr^ 
Should  I  have  thus  lost  her,  as  I  am  now  likely  to  do, 
had  she  married  Mr.  Berrington?  What  have  I  gained 
by  my  ambition?  I  sighed,  while  my  tears  began  to 
flow  more  abundantly.  I  remained  for  a  long  time  in- 
volved in  the  most  painful  reflections ;  till,  at  length,  my 
thoughts  insensibly  took  another  turn,  and,  contemplat- 
ing the  haby  who  had  fallen  asleep  on  my  lap,  somewhat 
of  the  sentiment  so  sweetly  expressed  by  a  modern  poet 
was  excited  in  my  mind— 

•  O !  hark  thee,  my  bibyj  thy  sire'ra  a- kiiight, 
,Thy  mother  a  lady -so -Wely-wi'd  bright; 
/  ' '  Tlie>fiill8'.  and* t&d  lUiI^Trom  yon  toweni  that  I  Bee» 
:'  i.' '  .'W^iill  tfhsU  beioofl^j  my  aweet  be^j,  to  thee. 

Indulging  this  idea,  I  presently  imagined  to  myself  the 
infant  now  sleeping  on  my  lap  suddenly  become  a  youth, 
noble  in  his  demeanour,  courteous,  graceful,  animated  in 
his  deportment,  and  possessing  all  the  beauty  of  his  mo- 
ther in  a  more  manly  form.  I  fancied  I  could  see  hun 
in  the  senate,  with  the  bfilJiant  star  blazing  on  his  breast^ 
or  in  the  royal  presence  where  he  might  be  pointed  out 
by  those  of  the  last  age,  as  the  son  of .  the  late  Duchess 
of -—,  the  beautiful  Lydia  Howard.  I  imagined  my- 
self, in  my  old  age.  visiting  this  my  grandson,  and  being 
treated  by  him  witn. a  respect  and  distinction  which  his 
father  never  condescended  to  show  me.  I  remained  a  long 
while  lost  in  these  reflections ;  my  thoughts,  from  the 
feverish  condition  of  my  frame,  and  high  wrought  state* 
of  my  sensibilityj  assuming  that  kind  of  body  and  con- 
sistency, if  I  may  employ  these  terms,  which  render  them 
almost  as  lively  and  influential  to  the  feelings  as  those 
ideas  which  are  actually  conveyed  to  them  by  the 
senses. 

"While  thus  mentally  engaged,  my  dying  Lydia 
awoke ;  and  by  speaking  roused  me  to  my  present  pain- 
fill  situation.  At  first,  she  seemed  confused,  spoke  hur- 
riedly, asked  where  she  was,  desiring  to  be  dressed,  and 
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taken  down  stairs :  but  presently  recovering  hersdf  upon 
receiving  some  cordial^. she  said,  'Is  my  dear  moSier 
here  ?  O !  that  is  pleasant !  I  have  much  to  say  to  you. 
Come  to  me,  my  mother :  come  dose  to  me :  lay  my  head 
against  your  breast :  and  nowliear  what  I  have  to  say. 
"I  prepared  to  obey  her  with  trembling  limbs;  and 
having  laid  her  baby  on  the  lap  of  his  nurse,  I  reclined 
myself  on  the  bed,  and  laid  my  sweet  daughter's  head  on 
my  bosom. 

" '  And  now,  my  mother,'  she  said,  'now  I  would  tell 
you  many  things :  but  perhaps  I  may  not  have  time.  I 
wish  you  however  to  know  that  I  have  long  felt  assured 
that  I  should  not  live  to  be  old :  but  this  assurance,  so 
far  from  making  me  unhappy,  has  produced  the  contrary 
effect  of  enabling  me  to  pass  through  this  world  in  com- 
fort. You  early  provided,  my  dear  par^it,  for  my  being 
piously  educated;  but  it  .was  not  tUl  my  tutor  entered 
into. certain  serious  discourses  with  me,  previous  to  my 
confirmation,  that  I  obtained  a  just  view  of  the  depravity* 
of  my  own  nature,  my  need  of  a  Saviour,  and  the  great 
importance  of  those  internal  and  spiritual  operations, 
which  we  denominate  justification^  regeneration^  and 
sanctijication,  I  remember  that,  previous  to  his  instruc- 
tions, I  never  entertained  a  doubt  about  my  being  in  the 
right  way;  appropriating  to  myself,  without  fear  or 
hesitation,  every  Scriptural  promise,  together  with  every 
offer  of  mercy,  comfort,  and  salvation,  held  out  to  the 
idiildren  of  God.  At  that  time,  however,  I  was  first  led 
to  doubt  my  qualifications  as  a  Christian,  and  to  ask 
m3rself  if  I  had  ever  experienced  any  thing  like  a  real 
change  of  heart.  In  this  manner,  I  was  carried  on  firom 
one  reflection  to  another,  till  I  was  gradually  brought 
out  of  a  state  of  darkness  into  the  marvellous  light  of  a 
divine  and  glorious  day ;  the  tutor  you  provided  me  be- 
ing employed  by  my  heavenly  Father  in  this  blessed 
work.  And  now,  my  dear  mother,  the  more  I  was  led 
to  lode  into  myself,  the^more  convinced  I  became  of  my 
own  depravity,  being  filled  with  amazement  from  day  to 
day,  at  the  horrible  workings  ^id  risings  of  sm  in  my 
'  heart,  connected  with  my  utter  inability  of  doing  any 
thing  towards  saving  m3rself.  But  at  the  same  time  that 
I  was  humbled  by  these  depressing  reflections,  I  was  lift* 
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ed  up  and  supported  by  clear  views  of  the  infinite  mercy 
and  power  of  the  Redeemer,  together  with  the  wonder- 
ful co-operation  of  all  the  persons  of  the  Trinity  in  ef- 
fecting man's  salvation.  Thus  I  was,  at  once,  humbled 
and  strengthened ;  deprived  of  all  self-confidence,  yet 
filled  with  faith  and  confidence  in  God.  And  thus  have 
I  been  led  from  step  to  step,  till  I  now  behold  His  near 
approach,  whose  presence  will  render  me  for  ever  happy 
and  whose  hand  will  wipe  away  every  tear  from  m>» 
eyes.  Such  is  my  present  state,  and  in  these  circum 
stances  he  enables  me  to  say  with  the  heart  as  well  as 
with  my  lips,  I  heartily  thank  my  heavenly  Father  that 
he  hath  called  me  to  this  state  of  salvation,  through  Je- 
sus Christ,  my  Saviour;  and  that  he  hath  given  me 
grace  to  continue  in  the  same  unto  this  awful  hour,  thus 
making  his  strength  perfect  in  my  weakness.' 

"  While  speaking  these  last  words,  which,  with  all  the 
foregoing  expressions,  she  appeared  to  utter  with  mud: 
ease  to  herself^  she  became  slightly  convulsed,  and  de- 
sired to  be  raised  on  her  pillow.  I  instantly  sprang 
firom  the  bed,  elevated  her  head,  and  inquired  if  she  were 
more  easy  in  that  posture.  She  looked  rather  wildly  at 
me ;  and  citHing  for  her  baby,  it  was  quickly  brought  to 
her.  She  kissed  it  once  or  twice,  then  raised  her  eyes  as 
if  in  prayer,  kissed  it  again,  and  heaving  a  very  deep 
sigh,  fell  back,  and  became  speechless.  From  that  mo- 
ment my  Lydia  never  spoke  again,  and  at  the  end  of 
twelve  hours  expired.  Thus  I  lost  a  daughter,  who  was 
surely  one  of  the  most  perfect  and  beautiful  examples 
ever  beheld,  or  conceived,  of  the  power  of  divine  grace 
as  displayed  in  a  vessel  of  clay. 

"  I  remained  at  BeUevue  till  after  her  funeral,  in  a 
state  which  admitted  of  no  consolation.  And  when  the 
dear  remains  of  my  precious  daughter  were  committed 
to  the  earth,  I  humbly  requested  permission  of  my  son- 
in-law  to  take  charge  of  the  child  5  but  being  somewhat 
harshly  refused,  I  returned  home,  where  a  violent  fit  of 
illness  confined  me  to  my  bed  for  a  considerable  time. 

"  During  this  period,  I  was  frequently  visited  by  Mr. 
Berrington,  but  was  never  able  to  discover  whether  he  * 
had  the  slightest  idea  of  my  beloved  daughter  Lydia's 
distinguishing  regard  for  him.    Of  this,  however   no 
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Aoubt  could  be  entertained ;  that  he  waa  exceedingly  aP 
fected  at  the  news  of  her  death,  and  was  long  before  he 
recovered  his  usual  cheerfulness.  While  my  illness  and 
convalescence  continued,  he  visited  me  daily,  and  used 
every  means  in  his  power  to  communicate  those  conso- ' 
iations  which  alone  can  satisfy  the  soul.  I  remember 
many  beautiful  hints  which  he  gave  me,  at  that  time, 
upon  religious  subjects,  but  which  I,  being  busy  in  sup- 
plying my  own  mind  with  consolations  of  a  very  diffe- 
rent description,  was  neither  willing  nor  able  to  receive 
The  truth  of  the  case  was  this;  that  my  daughter  being 
removed,  my  ambitious  views  soon  began  to  centre  in 
her  child,  whom  I  hoped  to  see  growing  up  as  an  oma- 
oent  to  his  country,  and  a  piUar  of  the  state.  I  had  a  ^ 
particular  delight  in  hearing  of  the  little  marquis,  in 
thinking  of  his  early  honours,  and  in  speaking  of  him  as 
ray  grandson.  Nevertheless,  at  this  very  time,  the  eye 
of  a  superficial  observer  might  perhaps  have  noted  in  me 
some  symptoms  of  a  converted  character ;  since  I  was 
become  externally,  not  only  serious,  but  even  devout, 
talking  fluently  upon  religion,  deUghting  to  speak  of  my 
daughter's  blessed  death,  repeating  her  pious  sentiments 
and  describing  her  deep  resignation.  But  so  far  was  my 
mind  from  being  really  in  a  good  state,  that  on  the  one 
hand  it  was  secretly  inflated  with  ambition,  while  on  the 
other  it  was  inflamed  with  resentment  against  the  duke, 
whose  grief  for  the  loss  of  my  daughter  I  did  not  think 
sufficiently  vehement,  and  who  had  so  ungraciously  re- 
fused me  the  charge  of  my  grandson. 

"  At  length  my  health  began  to  improve ;  when  hear- 
ing that  the  duke  was  gone  abroad,  and  that  my  grand- 
son still  remained  at  Bellevue,  I  began  to  contemplate  a 
visit  to  him,  and  with  this  view  ordered  suitable  pre- 
para'.Iu»sr  to  be  made.  But  while  meditating  this 
scheme,  I  received  a  letter  from  the  confidential  ser- 
vant abovementioned,  who  had  been  left  in  the  charge 
of  the  child,  informing  me  that  he  had  been  suddenly 
taken  ill,. though  he  was  then  rather  better:  adding, 
however,  that  she  wished  I  could  see  him,  and  give  my 
opinion  conceriung  him,  since  he  was  certainly  a  very  de- 
licate infant.  On  receiving  this  letter,  I  demurred  not  a 
moment,  but  requesting  Mr.  Berrington  to  accompany 
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me,  we  hastened  to  B^evue.  At  the  pottos  lodge  I 
was  told  that  the  little  marquis  was  better ;  that  he  had 
been  seen  abroad  the  day  before,  and  looked  very  well. 
Pleased  with  this  inforiiiation,  I  was  driven  speedily  to 
the  house,  at  the  door  of  which  I  got  out,  and  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  hall.  It  was  a  very  fine  day  in  the  au- 
tumn, and  many  of  the  doors  and  windows  being  open 
to  air  the  house,  the  place,  though  deserted,  looked  gay 
and  beautiful.  As  I  entered  the  great  ball,  inquiring 
eagerly  after  my  grandson,  the  old  servant  who  had 
opened  the  doors  directed  roe  to  look  up  towards  the 
corridor,  or  gallery,  which  I  described  before  as  running 
round  the  upper  part  of  the  hall ;  and  there  I  saw  ti^e 
little  heir  of  the  vast  domains  which  surrounded  me, 
then  about  ten  months  old,  for  so  long  it  was  since  his 
beloved  mother's  death,  in  his  nurse's  arms,  holding  in 
his  hand  a  slender  stick,  which*  he  was  drawing  along 
the  rails  of  the  gallery,  and  laughing  with  the  utmost  vi- 
vacity at  the  noise  it  produced.  He  was  dressed  in 
white,  having  a  sash  of  black  love,  and  a  small  straw 
hat  on  his  head  with  a  plume  of  ostrich  fearers.  The 
two  women  who  were  with  him,  were  his  nurse  and  Mis. 
Short.  At  sight  of  this  little  darling,  I  hastily  ascended 
the  stairs,  and  meeting  the  women  at  the  head  of  them, 
I  had  there  a  full  view  of  the  lovdy  child ;  and  though  I 
saw  in  him  all  the  beauty  I  could  desire,  I  observed 
something  about  him  at  the  same  time  which  caused  me 
to  tremble  for  the  life  of  its  fraQ  possessor. 

^'  My  little  Greorge,  for  such  was  the  name  of  this  love- 
ly baby,  was  somewhat  taller  than  infants  connnonly  are 
at  that  age ;  his  limbs  were  remarkably  finely  formed, 
particularly  his  chest  and  shoulders;  his  features  were 
without  fiiult ;  his  brow  open  and  serene ;  his  eyes  of 
deep  yet  sparkling  blue;  and  his  light  hair  appeared 
bursting  (brth  in  many  lovely  ringlets  from  a  cap  of  the 
richest  lace.  His  hat  had  been  tak^n  oSy  and  he  was 
presented  to  me  quivering  and  sparkling  with  vivacity, 
vrhile  he  permitted  me  to  kiss  his  little  open  mouth,  en- 
riched with  two,  and  only  two  teeth,  white  as  pearls. 

'^  While  I  still  caressed  him  with  feelings  of  love  which 
I  cannot  describe— pure  maternal  love,  in  which  ambi- 
tum  itself  seemed  for  a  moment  to  be  wholly  swallowed 
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up,  Mr.  Berrington,  who  had  been  detained  a  maaaeat 
behind  with  the  carriage,  joined  me.  As  he  looked  on 
the  child,  he  changed  colour ;  and  I  thought  I  heard  him 
repeat  my  daughter's  name,  but  could  not  be  certain  of 
it.  However,  he  seemed  more  agitated  than!  had  ever 
seen  him  before. 

"  We  were  led  by  Mrs.  Short  into  the  rooms  occupied 
by  the  child :  where  an  account  was  given  us  of  his  late 
seizure,  as  well  as  of  his  general  state  of  health,  which 
was  not  so  good  as  the  letters  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
recei^ng  might  have  led  me  to  expect.  But  this  false 
statement  appeared  to  be  rather  the  efifect  of  misjudgment 
than  of  any  attempt  to  deceive.  I  was,  however,  inez- 
pressiUy  afifocted  when  I  perceived  that  this  lovdy  little 
creature,  who  had  thus  powerfully  laid  claim  to  eve^ry 
affectionate  feeling  of  my  heart'-— this  little  creature,  on 
whcHn  I  built  all  my  hopes  of  future  consequence  in  the 
world — this  little  creature,  who  was  heir  to  t^e  vast 
'estates  and  distinguished  hcmours  of  his  father — ^possess- 
ing such  a  fitate  of  health  as  rendered  his  continuance  on 
earth  for  any  length  of  time  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
dbubt.  I  felt  moreover,  that,  setting  all  these  thkigs  aside, 
I  could  not  reconcUe  myself  to  part  with  this  sweet 
child,  who  in  every  look,  in  every  glance,  in  every  mo- 
tion, reminded  me  of  his  mother  during  the  days  of  her 
infimcy.  Upon  the  whole,  my  fedings  were  such,  that 
bursting  into  an  agoiiy  of  tears,  and  turning  to  Mr.  Ber« 
rington,  I  said,  <  Oh !  who  can  tdl  what  the  feelings  and 
apprehensions  of  a  parent  are,  except  such  as  bear  the 
name  of  parent !  Mr.  Berrington,  if  I  lose  this  baby,  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  survive  the  losal' 

^  The  nurse  and  Mrs.  Short  melted  into  tears  at  hear- 
ing this,  and  Mrs.  Short  said,  ^  <  Dearest  Madam  do  not 
speak  of  losing  the  dear  child :  he  is  at  present  very  well, 
and  God  we  hope  will  avert  all  foiure  danger.' 

^  1  spent  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  endeavouring  to 
persuade  myself  that  my  fears  for  the  child  had  little 
foundatiott,  while  I  took  every  gesxtle  method  of  increas- 
ing ny  aoquaiiitaaee  with  hJJVk  and  conciliating  his  af 
fe^tonsw  After  tearnxma  till  a  late  hour  at  Belle- 
ir«e,  I  went  with  Mr.  Bemnffton  to  an  inn  in  the  neigh 
2  8 
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bourhood,  where  I  was  treated  with  the  most  flatterkig 
attention  imaginable. 

"  The  next  day  I  repeated  my  visit  to  Bellevue,  and  at 
length  found  myself  so  incapable  of  tearing  myself  from 
my  little  grandson,  that  I  took  a  lodging  in  a  farm-house 
near  the  castle,  whence  I  continued  to  visit  him  daily  for 
a  few  weeks. 

"  During  this  interval,  the  child,  though  lively,  betray' 
ed  certain  symptoms  of  the  complahit  which  had  before 
attacked  him,  which  ought  to  have  been  sufficient  to  pre- 
pare me  for  the  impending  evil ;  but  I  had  by  this  time 
so  far  reasoned  myself  into  a  kind  of  persuasion  that  he 
would  be  spared  to  me,  that  I  could  scarcdy  fancy  it 
possible  that  there  was  to  befall  nte  a  calamity  so  dread- 
ful as  the  loss  of  this  child.  At  length,  however,  the  time 
arrived  for  the  threatened  blow  to  descend.  It  was  ne- 
cessary  for  my  sake  that  it  should  take  place,  and  for 
the  dear  infant  it  was  most  desirable.  I  coveted  earthly 
honours  and  distinctions  for  my  darling  grandchild, 
most  ardently  desiring  that  he  should  live  to  fill  up  the 
superior  station  in  society  which  fortune  seem^  to  have 
allotted  him.  But  hislieavenly  Father  had  other  views 
for  him.  He  deprived  him  of  the  ducal  coronet  only  to 
invest  him  with  a  heavenly  crown ;  he  stripped  him  of 
his  earthly  possessions  only  to  bestow  on  him  a  dwelling 
made  without  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens ;  he  removed 
him  from  earth  because  he  loved  him ;  and  he  removed 
him  in  infancy,  because  he  was  willing  to  secure  his 
happiness  without  delay. 

"The  last  time  I  saw  my  child  in  seeming  health,  was 
in  the  arms  of  his  nurse,  in  the  great  hall  at  Bellevue.  I 
was  departing  for  the  evening,  and  turned  back  to  kiss 
him.  He  had  begun  to  love  me ;  and  as  I  prepared  to  go, 
he  followed  me  with  such  a  tender  glance,  as  seemed  to 
say,  *  Why  do  you  leave  me  V 

"  The  next  morning,  early,  I  was  called  to  him,  and 
found  hhn  under  the  influence  of  an  inflammatory  com- 
plaint attended  with  much  fever,  in  the  arms  of  his 
nurse.  I  watched  him  for  several  days ;  during  which  1 
experienced  all  the  agitation  that  could  flow  from  the  al- 
ternate influence  of  hope  and  fear^  till  at  the  end  of  the 
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tenth  day  I  saw  him  expire.  With  him  perished  all  my 
proud  prospects  of  earthly  consequence,  and  all  my 
long  cherished  views  of  family  aggrandizement:  and 
praised  be  God,  at  the  same  moment,  by  the  divine  bless- 
ing on  my  affliction,  I  was  cast  down  to  the  ground,  self- 
abased,  self-convicted,  and  self-abhorred— cast  down,  in 
order  hereafter  to  be  lifted  up.  I  hardly  recollect  what 
followed  the  death  of  this  lovdy  baby,  though  T  remem- 
ber his  sweet  pale  face  as  he  lay  in  his  coffin,  which  was 
lined,  as  his  cradle  had  been,  with  the  finest  white  satin. 
His  little  image  is  still  before^  me  now  just  as  I  last  beheld 
him ;  and  I  still  recollect  the  agony  which  I  experienced 
as  I  pressed  his  cold  lips  within  mine.  But  I  leave  the 
description  of  these  scenes,  in  order  to  describe  the  e^ 
feet  they  produced  upon  me. 

'^  The  kind  Mr.  Berrington  was  at  hand  to  convey  me 
home,  where  I  was  again  seized  with  a  severe  illnessi, 
from  which  I  did  not  recover  for  a  very  greiat  length  of 
time.  But  during  this  illness,  such  a  view  of  the  non-im- 
portance of  earthly  concerns,  together  with  the  infinite 
value  of  the  soul  in  comparison  with  all  besides,  was  vouch- 
safed me,  that  I  rose  from  my  bed  as  it  were  a  new 
creature  5  at  least,  every  thing  around  me  seemed  to  have 
acquired  a  new  aspect,  and  to  bear  as  it  wctc  a  new  re- 
lation to  me. 

'^  I  at  this  time  appeared  to  acquire  such  a  variety  of 
new  faculties,  and  such  a  number  of  new  ideas  seemed 
to  burst  upon  me,  that,  though  hardly  aware  of  the  real 
state  of  the  case,  I  was  made  sensible  of  this  at  least — that 
whereas  I  had  been  blind,  I  now  began  to  see:  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  many  things  which  I  had  once  loved 
and  coveted,  appeared  not  oidy  worthless  but  despicable 
in  my  eyes.  My  thoughts  of  sin,  of  myself,  of  my  Sa- 
viour, and  of  the  world,  were  so  totally  di^rent  from 
what  they  had  been,  that  whereas  I  once  had  desired 
nothing  so  much  as  thb  earthly  exaltation  of  my  off- 
spring, I  was  now  enabled  to  rejoice  in  those  providences 
by  which  a  better  inheritance  was  secured  to  them  for  ever. 
A  deep  depression  of  spirits,^  however,  took  place  soon 
after  I  had  experienced  these  first  views  of  better  things ; 
during  which  I  had  so  deep  a  conviction  of  my  own  de- 
Viravity,  as  led  me  almost  todespwr  of  ^ver  being  rendered 
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fife  for  the  divtae  presence.  During  this  intenral  of  darkr* 
ness,  however,  I  still  rejoiced  in  my  Lydia's  and  h» 
baby's  happiness;  in  addition  to  which  it  was  observa- 
ble, Uiat  I  be(^une  extremely  solicitous  for  the  spiritual 
good  of  those  about  me.  At  length,  though  not  until 
^  after  the  lapse  of  some  years,  these  clouds  passed  away, 
'  and  spiritual  peace  was  bestowed  upon  me, — such  a 
peace  as  passeth  aU  understanding. 

"  Since  that  period,  many  summers  and  winters  are 
gone  by :  but  while  my  mortal  frame  is  gradually  falling 
to  decay,  my  spiritual  hopes  are  becmning  dauy  more 
and  more  bright  and  livdy.  Mr.  Berrington  still  litres 
near  me,  and  visits  me  duly.  He  is  to  me  as  a  very 
dear  son,  but  never  mentions  the  name  of  Lydia ;  neither 
have- 1  hitherto  been  able  to  discover  whether  he  ever 
felt  more  for  her  than  for  a  very  dear  child  known  and 
loved  from  iniieLncy. 

"  The  duke,  my  lormer  son-in-law,  mourned  not  for 
my  daughter  as  she  deserved,  but,  within  two  years  of 
her  death,  married  Madame  de  Bleville ;  and  his  chil- 
dren by  that  lady  are  at  this  time  the  most  brilliant  stars 
in  the  hemisphere  of  fashion.  But  although  the  report 
of  his  daught^'s  beauty,  and  the  rumour  of  the  dashing 
eclat  of  his  sons,  may  sometimes  reach  me  in  my  soli- 
tary retreat^  these  things,  by  the  divine  blessing,  awaken 
not  the  slightest  feeling  of  jealousy  in  my  heart,  nor  even 
occasion  the  smallest  d^iree  of  regret  on  account  of  the 
eairly  death  of  my  daughter  and  her  lovely,  lovely  infant." 

Here  the  lady  of  the  manor  closed  her  manuscript 
and  as  the  perusal  of  it  had  taken  up  some  time,  she  re- 
quested her  young  people  to  join  her  immediately  in 
prayer, 

A  prayer  far  the  Blessings  of  Jz[Stification  and  Sane- 

tifiiohon. 

'<  O,  BLESSED  LORD  GOD,  we  earnestly  entreat 
thee  to  impress  our  minds  with  the  solemn  truth,  that 
we  of  ourselves  are  incapable  of  performing  any  thing 
towards  our  own  efi»lvation,  and  that  if  we  are  to  be  saved, 
the  work  of  redemption, must  be  from  first  to  last  of 
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thee.  Convmce  us,  O  heavenly  Father,  of  the  de- 
pravity of  our  nature,  our  gross  darkness  with  respect 
to  spiritual  things,  our  enmity  against  thee,  and  our 
own  utter  helplessness ;  and  then,  in  thine  infinite  mercy, 
open  to  our  understandings  the  only  means  prepared  for 
man's  recovery. 

''  O,  Holy  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  draw  us,  and 
we  will  run  after  thee.  Pardon  us  through  thy  hlessed 
Son ;  justify  us  through  Christ's  righteousness ;  make  us 
thy  children  hy  adoption ;  sanctify  and  uphold  us  unto 
the  end.  We  will  trust  in  thee  to  do  that  for  us  which 
we  cannot  do  Hbr  ourselves :  we  will  repose  in  thee  as  an 
intuit  reposes  on  the  breast  of  a  tender  mother.  We  re- 
nounce all  our  own  merits,  and  cast  them  from  us  as 
filthy  rags :  we  come  unto  thee  wounded,  sick,  and  loath- 
some :  we  fall  at  thy  feet,  and  look  humbly  forward  to  a 
participation  of  thy  mercy,  because  from  thee  we  receiv- 
ed the  win  to  come;  and  because  we  are  assured  that 
thou  wilt  finish  the  work  which  thou  hast  begun. 

"  And  now  to  God  the  Father,  by  whom  those  who 
shall  finally  be  saved  were  chosen  before  the  foundation 
of  the  world;  to  God  the  Son,  through  Whom  the  dect 
are  justified;  and  to  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  whom  the 
sinner  is  regenerated,  sanctified,  and  upheld  to  the  end ; 
be  all  glory  and  honour,  for  ever  and  ever.    Amen." 

2S2 
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Q.  Rehearse  the  Articles  of  thy  belief. 

A,  IheUeve  in  God  the  Father  Mmighiy^  Maker  af 
Heaven  and  Earth, 

And  in  Jesus  Christ  his  only  Sim  our  Lord  ;  who 
w<is  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost^  bom  of  the  Virgin 
Mary^  suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate^  was  crucified, 
dead,  and  buried  ;  he  descended  into  Hell;  the  third 
day  he  rose  again  from  the  Dead :  he  ascended  into 
Heaven,  and  sitteth  ai  the  right  Hand  of  God  the  Fa- 
ther Almighty ;  from  thence  he  shaU  come  to  judge 
the  Qttick  cmd  the  Dead, 

I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost;  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church;  the  Communion  of  Saints;  the  Forgive- 
ness cfSins  ;  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body;  and  the 
Ufe' everlasting.  Amen. 

Q.  What  dost  thou  chiefly  learn  in  these  Articles 
of  thy  Belief? 

A.  First,  I  learn  to  believe  in  God  the  Father,  who 
hath  made  me  and  all  the  world. 

Secondly,  in  God  the  Son,  who  halh  redeemed  me 
and  all  Mankind. 

TViirdly,  in  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  sanctifieth  me, 
and  all  the  elect  People  of  God, 

On  the  young  ladies  assembling  again  at  the  manor- 
house,  they  amused  themselves  for  awhile  in  making 
their  comments  on  the  story  of  Lydia  Howard ;  when 
they  all  agreed  in  expressing  their  admiration  of  her 
character,  and  in  reprobating  the  conduct  of  her  hus- 
band. 

"  My  dear  young  people,"  said  the  lady  of  the  manor, 
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'^  1  rejoice  that  yon  are  able  to  see  the  excellence  of  such 
Christian  examples  as  I  am  enabled  to  set  before  you. 
What  is  particularly  worthy  of  admiration  in  Lydia 
Howard,  is  her  humility ;  and  this  excellent  quality  was 
the  more  estimable,  as  there  appeared  to  be  no  weakness 
nor  want  of  firmness  in  her  mind.  Where  she  saw  her 
dijty,  she  always  pursued  it,  tiiiough  perhaps  on  one  oc- 
casion she  might  have  done  better,  had  she  persisted  in 
refusing  the  alliance  proposed  to  her.  But  when  a  pa- 
rent pleads  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  it  is  hard  for  a  daugh* 
ter,  and  one  so  young  especially,  tp  resist." 

In  this  manner  the  time  passed,  till  the  lady  of  the  ma- 
nor introduced  the  business  of  the  day  by  requesting  one 
of  the  youngest  of  the  company  to  repeat  the  Apostles' 
Creed :  which  being  done,  she  addressed  the  party  to  the 
following  purpose. — *^I  have  observed,  my  dear  young 
friends,  that  you  are  always  pleased  when  I  propose  to 
read  a  story  to  you.  I  do  not  blame  the  attachment  yon 
discover  to  agreeable  and  interesting  narrative:  but  I 
should  not  wish  you  so  far  to  indulge  it  as  to  lose  your 
relish  for  drier  discussions.  The  imagination  is  a  noble 
quality  of  the  mind,  but  it  must  not  be  indulged  to  tiie 
neglect  of  the  reasoning  powers.  The  Apostles'  Creed 
must  to-day  form  the  subject  of  our  consideration,  as 
well  as  some  other  parts  of  the  Church  Catechism,  which 
I  fear  it  will  be  quite  out  of  my  power  to  elucidate  by 
any  narrative :  nevertheless,  I  trust  that  what  I  have  to 
say  will  obtain  as  much  of  your  interest  as  the  histories 
of  Theodosia  and  Lydia  Howard." 

The  young  ladies  smiled,  and  promised  their  attention. 
On  which  the  lady  of  the  manor  proceeded  to  the  expla 
nation  of  the  Creed,  taking  each  article  separately  as  she 
went  on.     ^ 

"A  valuable  old  writer,"  said  she  "thus  speaks  of  the 
Apostles'  Creed :  ^  This  Creed,  without  controversy,  is  a 
brief  comprehension  of  the  objects  of  our  Christian  faith, 
and  is  generally  taken  to  contain  all  things  necessary  to 
be  believed.'  And  we  may  further  add,  that  the  articles 
of  this  Creed  may  be  classed  under  three  heads ;  viz. 
those  which  have  respect  to  God  the  Father,  those  which 
relate  to  God  the  Son,  and  those  which  refer  to  God  the 
Holy  Ghost. 
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*^Tiiere  is  one  sentenee  only  of  this  Creed,"  proceed- 
ed the  lady,  "  and  that  is  the  first  in  ord^,  which  speaks 
of  God  the  Father.  This  glorious  Person  of  the  Godhead 
is  described  in  Soripturd  as  the  Father  of  all  things ;  who 
created  all  things,  and  preserreth  all  things:  the  first 
Persbn  of  the  Blessed  Trinity ;  the  Almighty  or  Omnipo- 
tent God ;  the  Maker  of  heaven  and  eartii,  with  all  their 
varied  furniture  of  things  visible  or  invisible. 

''  On  the  nature  and  attributes  of  the  Father,  many 
'volumes  have  been  written,  and  an  eternity  might  be 
well  employed  in  the  contemplation  of  them.  But  I  am 
withhela  from  saying  more  on  this  subject  at  present 
because  I  shall  have,  I  trust,  frequent  occasions  to  speak 
upon  it  in  our  future  conversations:  when  I  shall  hope 
to  unfold  to  you  certain  points  in  the  conduct  of  God  the 
Father  towards  his  children  on  earth,  whicdi  are  calcula- 
ted, if  rightly  understood,  to  fill  every  heart  with  senti- 
ments of  love  and  gratitude ;  and  to  show  that  no  love 
was  ever  like  His  love^  who  gave  up  his  only  Son  ^r  the 
redemption  of  the  world. 

''  Leaving  therefore  this  important  subject  to  a  future 
occasion,  I  will  proceed  to  explain  to  you  those  x)arts  of 
the  Apostles'  Creed  which  have  reference  to  the  second 
Person  of  the  Trinity,  thus  described  in  the  second  Arti- 
cle of  our  Church—-*  The  Son,  which  is  the  Word  of  the 
Father,  begotten  from  everlasting  of  the  Father,  the  very 
and  etemed  God,  and  of  one  substance  with  the  Father,' 
called  by  us  Jesus  or  the  Saviour,  and  Christ  or  the 
Anointed :  this  Blessed  Saviour  was  the  Lamb  slain  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world ;  and  his  coming  to  redeem 
mankind  was  i^own  forth  by  a  continued  succession  of 
t3rpe8  and  emblems,  which  formed,  as  it  were,  a  track 
of  light  through  the  long -ages  of  heathen  darkness,  and 
which,  being  visible  only  to  the  faithful,  became  more 
and  more  clear,  and  more  and  more  resplendent,  until 
the  hour  arrived  in  which  the  shepherds  of  Bethlehem 
received  the  good  tidings  of  great  joy,  which  were  to  be 
communicated  to  all  people,  even  the  tidings  of  that  Sa- 
viour's birth,  who  is  Christ  the  Lord — the  Lord  of  an- 
gels, and^  the  Lord  of  men— the  Lord  of  glory  from  hea- 
ven—the King  of  kings,  and  Lord  q(  lords. 

"This  Ble^ed  Saviour,  as  om    Teed  informs  us  in 
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conibrmity  with  the  Scriptnres  of  trntb,  was  mad^  of  a 
Virgin,  <  having  bo  eartiily  fetther,'  as  a  valoabte  old 
whter  on  these  subjects  expresses  it;  being  formed  by 
the  Holy  Spirit^  and  in  his  formation  sanctified,  and  in 
his  sanctification  united  to  the  world  in  such  manner,  that 
though  perfect  man  as  well  as  God,  he  was  without  sin. 

"  Jhis  sinless  perfection  is  thus  described  in  our  fif- 
teenth Article :  *  Christ  in  the  truth  of  our  nature  was 
made  like  unto  us  in  all  things,  sin  only  excepted,  from 
which  he  was  clearly  Toid,  iK>th  in  his  fiesh  and  in  his 
spirit  He  came  to  be  the  Lamb  without  spot,  who  by 
the  sacrifice  of  himself  once  made,  should  take  away  the 
sins  of  the  world :  and  sin  (as  St.  John  saith)  was  not  in 
him.'  % 

'<  In  this  manner,  God — ^the  immortal,  invisible,  and 
eternal  Lord  God — Uook  man's  nature  in  the  womb  of 
the  blessed  Virgin,  of  her  substance;  so  that  two  whole 
and  perfect  natures,  that  is  to  say,  the  Godhead  and  man- 
hood, were  joined  together  in  one  Perscm,  never  to  be 
divided,  whereof  is  one  Christ  very  God  and  very  man.' 
(2d  Article  of  the  Church  of  England,)  And  in  this 
nature  which  he  took  upon  himself,  even  our  nature,  he 
sufibred  under  Pontius  Pilate,  was  crucified,  dead,  and 
buried. 

"Much,"  continued  the  lady  of  the  manor,  "has  been 
said  on  eadi  of  these  last  articles ;  but  I  will  not  detain 
your  attention  upon  them  at  present,  particolarly  as  they 
appear  to  me  to  want  little  explanation.  But  the  pas- 
sages which  foUow  next,  are  by  no  means  equally  plam, 
viz.  'He  descended  into  hell;  the  third  day  he  rose 
again.'  « 

"  That  portion  of  this  article  which  rdates  to  the  de- 
scent into  hell,  did  not  form  so  ancient  a  part  of  the 
Creed  as  the  latter  clause.  It  was  first  used  in  the 
Church  of  Aquileia,  about  four  hundred  years  after  the 
Christian  era ;  after  which,  it  came  gradually  to  be  ac- 
knowledged as  a  part  of  the  Apostle's  Creed :  and  the 
Church  of  England,  at  the  Reformation,  made  this  one 
of  the  Articles  of  Religion,  which  all  who  are  admitted 
to  holy  orders  must  subscribe.  *  As  Christ  died  for  us, 
and  was  buried ;  so  also  it  is  to  be  believed,  that  he  went 
down  mto  helL'  (Zd  Article.) 
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«  Now  my  dear  young  people,"  said  the  lady,  "  were 
to  lay  before  you  the  various  interpretations  given  al 
different  times  of  this  passage,  I  should  only  weary  and 
perplex  you:  I  shall  therefore  content  myself  with  a 
simple  statement  of  the  sentiments  of  a  certain  valuable 
old  writer,  to  whom  I  have  already  referred  more  than 
once  during  the  course  of  our  conversation  this  evening 

^  By  the  descent  of  Christ  into  hell,  all  those  who  %&• 
lieve  m  him  are  secured  from  descending  thither.  He 
went  into  those  regions  of  darkness,  that  our  souls  might 
never  come  into  those  torments  which  are  th^re.  Through 
death,  he  destroyed  him  that  had  the  power  of  death, 
that  is  the  devil ;  and  by  his  actual  descent  into  the  do 
minions  of  him  so  destroyed,  secured  aU  which  have  an 
interest  in  him  of  the  same  freedom  which  he  had.  Tliufl 
be  underwent  the  condition  of  the  souls  of  such  as  die; 
and  inasmuch  as  he  died  in  the  similitude  of  a  sinner,  his 
soul  went  to  the  place  where  the  souls  of  men  are  kept 
who  die  for  their  sins:  and  so  did  wholly  undergo  the 
law  of  death.  But  because  there  was  no  sin  in  him, 
God  suffered  not  his  Holy  One  to  see  corruption,  nei- 
ther did  he  leave  his  isoul  in  hell.  Accordingly,  in  three 
days  he  rose  again,  and,  after  a  certain  period,  ascend- 
ed into  heaven ;  and  there  will  remain  until  he  return  to 
judge  the  earth.' 

''These  last  articles  of  the  Creed,  which  relate  to  the 
second  Person  of  the  blessed  Trinity,  are  thus  represent- 
'  ed  in  the  fourth  Article  of  our  Church :  '  Christ  did  truly 
rise  again  from  death,  and  took  again  his  body,  with 
flesh,  bones,  and  all  things  appertaining  to  the  perfection 
of  man's  nature ;  wherewith  he  ascended  into  heaven, 
and  there  sitteth  until  he  return  to  judge  aU  men  at  the 
last  day."' 

The  lady  of  the  manor  here  paused  a  moment,  and 
then  remarked,  that  she  hoped  on  a  future  occasion  to. 
enter  somewhat  more  largdy  on  the  subject  of  the  Se- 
cond Advent  of  our  Lord,  and  his  future  r«ign  of  glory 
upon  earth.  She  also  remarked^  that  there  was  not  a 
sin^e  article  of  the  Creed  on  which  volumes  might  not 
be  written ;  but  that  she  had  said  the  less  on  each  parti- 
cular point,  trusting  that  her  young  hearers  would  have 
equal  pleasure  and  prx>iit  in  filling  up,  durmg  the  future 
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pari  of  their  lives,  that  general  outline  of  Christian  know 
ledge  which  she  was  now  endeavouring  to  give  them: 
and  having  thus  spoken,  she  proceeded  to  that  portion  of 
the  Apostles'  Creed  which  refers  to  the  third  Person  of 
the  Holy  Trinity. 

"  My  dear  young  friends,*'  said  their  excellent  in- 
structress, "  I  have  so  often  explained  to  you  in  some  de- 
gree the  nature  of  the  Trinity-in-Unity,  that  I  can  hard- 
y  think  it  necessary  to  repeat  to  you  at  this  time,  that 
the  Lord  the  Spirit  is  one  with  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
or,  as  our  fifth  Article  expresses  it,  *  The  Holy  Ghost, 
proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  is  of  one  sub- 
stance, majesty,  and  glory,  with  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
very  and  eternal  Crod.'  This  Holy  Spirit  is,  as  we  have 
before  said,  the  third  Person  of  the  Blessed  Trinity — u. 
Person  not  created,  but  a  divine  Person,  properly  and 
truly  Grod.  And  inasmuch  as  in  the  work  of  man's  s^- 
vation  the  Father  took  one  part  upon  himself,  and  the 
Son  another,  so  also  ttxe  Holy  Ghost  has  a  peculiar  office 
assigned  him,  which  it  is  needful  for  every  Christian  to 
understand.  This  office,  as  I  think  I  have  before  in- 
formed you,  relates,  first,  to  the  calling  of  the  sinner, 
whereby  he  is  awakened  from  the  death  of  sin,  and 
brought  to  some  apprehension  of  his  perishing  state ; 
secondly,  to  his  regeneration,  or  the  renovation  of  his 
will,  compared  in  Scripture  to  a  new  birth;  thirdly,  to 
his  sanctification ;  and,  finally,  to  his  glorification.  These 
are  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  every  indivi- 
dual who  is  to  be  saved.  Moreover,  it  is  this  Blessed 
Spirit  which  enables  the  regenerate  person  to  persevere 
unto  the  end,  and  it  is  this  Blessed  Person  of  the  God- 
head who  through  all  ages  of  the  Church  has  endowed 
its  ministers  with  that  continued  and  fresh  supply  of 
grace  by  which  alone  they  are  enabled  to  instruct  and 
enlighten  the  people  committed  to  their  charge.  And  in 
proportion  as  this  grace  is  poured  forth  or  withheld,  the 
labours  of  the  minister  are  fruitful  or  fruitless,  as  every 
faithful  Christian  pastor  is  ready  to  acknowledge.  The 
principal  Scripture  emblems  under  which  this  Holy  Spi- 
rit and  its  influences  are  descri*)ed,  are,  first,  the  wind  or 
air;  as  in  St.  John  iii.  8.— T^e  wind  bloweth  where  it 
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listethj  and  thou  hear  est  the  sound  thereof,  but  cofwt 
not  tell  whence  it  cometh^  and  whither  it  goeth  ;  so  is 
every  one  that  is  born  of  the  Spirit :  secondly,  oil ;  for 
which  we  have  many  Scripture  proofs;  and,  thirdly, 
running  hrooks,  fresh  springs,  riverS)  and  fountains; 
which  last  emblems  I  shsdl  probably  have  it  in  my  pow- 
er to  elucidate  to  you,  my  dear  young  people,"  said  the 
iady  of  the  manor,  ^'on  many  occasions  during  our  fu- 
ture discourses." 

The  lady  then  proceeded  to  say  something  on  those 
parts  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  which  remained  for  expla- 
nation :  viz.  ^^  I  believe  in  the  holy  Catholic  Church ; 
the  communion  of  saints ;  the  forgiveness  of  sins ;  the  re- 
surrection of  the  body ;  and  the  life  everlasting." 

"  Persons  who  are  ignorant  of  the  true  nature  of  reU 
gion,"  contioued  the  lady,  "  differ  very  widely  respect- 
ing the  first  of  these  articles  which  I  have  just  repeated, 
not  being  aUe  to  come  to  any  conclusion  concerning  the 
real  character  of  the  Church ;  supposmg  either  that  there 
are  many  churches,  or  that  the  true  Church  is  only  found 
in  that  peculiar  congregation  or  particular  mode  of  wor- 
ship which  they  themselves  have  adopted.  But  leaving 
these  fallible  directors,  and  taking  the  New  Testament  for 
our  guide,  I  will  endeavour  to  give  you  what  I  suppose 
to  be  the  real  meaning  of  the  expression :  for  which  pur- 
pose it  will  beneeessary  to  take  notice,  that  our  Saviour, 
when  first  speaking  of  the  Church,  mentioned  it  as  a  thing 
which  was  not  then,  but  which  was  to  be — Thou  art 
Peter;  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  Church. 
(Matt  xvi.  18.)  And  afterward,  when  Peter  had  con- 
verted three  thousand  souls,  it  was  said,  And  the  Lord 
added  to  the  Church  daily,  such  a^  should  be  saved, 
(Acts.  ii.  47.)  From  these  texts,  and  from  considering 
the  circumstances  of  the  followers  of  our  Lord  at  that 
time,  we  may  understand  what  is  the  true  nature  of  the 
Church,  such  as  it  was  when  first  established,  and  such 
as  it  now  is  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  two  thousand  years : 
namely,  that  its  character  is  wholly  spiritual;  that  it  was 
at  first  composed  of  a  certain  number  of  men,  of  whom 
some  were  apostles^  some  disciples  of  our  Lord  when  on 
earth,  and  of  others  who  repented,  believed,  and  weie 
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topUzed,  contintimg  to  hear  the  word  preached,  xeceiir. 
ing  the  sacraments,  and  joining  in  the  public  prayers  of 
fered  unto  God,  being  all  of  one  heart  and  one  soul. 

^'This,"  continued  the  lady  of  the  manor,  ^  is  the  first 
description  given  in  Scripture  of  the  Church.  And  al- 
though the  saered  writers,  wheaa.  speaking  of  any  country 
into  which  the  Gospel  has  been  carried,  mention,  byway 
of  distinction,  the  churches  of  that  country — as,  the 
churches  of  Judea,  Samaria,  and  Galilee — yet  the  Scrip- 
tures afford  sufficient  evidence  that  tibe  several  churches 
or  congregations  of  believers  collected  in  great  cities, 
were  considered  as  parts  of  one  and  the  same  Church, 
united  under  one  head,  and  forming  together  one  undi- 
vided congregation  in  the  sight  of  God.  If  therefore  the 
sacred  writers  considered  all  the  separate  congregations 
of  one  city  as  forming  only  one  Church ;  then  all  the 
Churches  of  all  the  cities  and  countries  under  heaven 
may  properly  be  comprehended  under  the  same  single 
denomination  in  relation  to  the  one  supreme  Governor 
of  them  all;  so  that  the  Church  of  Christ  includes  all 
regenerate  persons  whatsoever,  belonging  to  any  con- 
gregation or  assembly  of  Christians  throughout  the 
whole  world.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  unity  of  the 
Church  consists  not  in  the  observance  of  similar  forms 
and  ordinances,  but  in  this  circumstance,  that  it  hath 
no  other  foundation,  than  that  which  is  laid  in  the  Scrip- 
ture, even  Jesus  Christ.  Whence  it  comes  to  pass,  that 
aU  such  persons  as  are  true  members  of  the  Christian 
Church,  are  also  feUoto-citizens  with  the  taints^  and  of  the 
household  of  God  ;  and  are  bnUt  upon  the  foundation  of 
apostles  and  prophets,  Jestu  Christ  himself  being  the  chief 
comer-stone;  in  vfhom  all  the  hMdrng^fHy  framed  to- 
gether, groweth  unto  a  holy  temple  in  the  Lord,  (Eph.  ii. 
19—21.)  This  stone  was  laid  in  Zion  for  a  founda- 
tion, a  tried  stone,  a  precious  comer-stone,  a  sure 
foundation. 

"  We  find  then,  my  dear  young  people,"  said  the  lady 
of  the  manor,  "  that  the  visible  Church  on  earth  contains 
the  true  invisible  Church  of  Christ.  In  looking  round 
Upon  the  various  denominations  and  congregations 
of  Christians  among  us,  although  we  may  approve  of 
the  doctrines  and  tenets  of  one  more  than  those  of  an 
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other:  although  we  may  admire  one  minister  and  disap- 
prove another ;  yet  in  every  congregation  so  much  cor- 
ruption is  to  be  observed,  and  so  many  things  that  might 
be  improved,  that  when  we  hear  the  cry  in  the  street,  say- 
ing, Lo,  here  is  Christ,  or  lo,  there  is  Christ,  we  should  not 
allow  ounielves  to  be  persiu^ed  that  the  presence  of  our 
common  Lord  is  confined  to  this  or  that  Christian  society. 
€rod  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  and  an  extensive  acquain- 
tance with  his  word  can  hardly  fail  to  afford  us  the  de- 
lightful conviction,  that  in  every  congregation  where 
hSb  Grospel  of  Christ  is  faithfully^  preached,  and  perhaps 
in  some  where  the  light  of  divme  knowledge  doth  not 
so  visibly  shine,  the  Almighty  has  his  hidden  yet  cho- 
sen ones ;  even  as  in  idolatrous  Israel  he  had  his  sincere 
and  faithful  thousands  who  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to 
Baal. 

"  But  having  detained  your  attention,  my  dear  young 
people,"  procMded  the  lady  of  the  manor,  "  a  considera 
ble  time  on  this  subject,  I  will  go  on  toihe  next  Article, 
only  previously  remarking  that  the  word  Catholic  means 
universal." 

The  lady  of  the  manor  then  proceeded  to  the  next 
clause  in  the  creed:  viz.  'The  communion  of  the  saints.' 
— >"Now  before  thki  article  can  be  rightly  understood," 
said  the  lady,  "  we  must  consider  who  are  properly  call- 
ed saints.  In  Exodus  xxii.  31,  they  ^e  described  as  holy 
men.  But  where  are  these  men  of  holiness  1  Which  of 
us  can  say,  I  am  clean  from  my  sin;  I  am  holy  and 
pure ;  for  I  have  made  myself  clean  ?  No  man  with  pro- 
priety can  adopt  this  kind  of  language.  Are  there  there- 
fore no  saints  upon  earth  ?  And  if  there  are,  where  are 
they  to  be  found,  and  what  is  their  real  description  7  I 
answer.  Those  who  are  sanctified  in  Christ  Jesus ;  those 
to  whom  sin  is  not  imputed ;  those,  in  one  word,  who 
have  washed  their  garments  and  made  them  white  in  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb.  These  are  they,  who  being  recon- 
ciled to  God,  and  having  received  the  spirit  of  adoption, 
are  enabled  to  call  him  Father,  and  to  hold  communion 
with  him  as  with  a  friend  or  a  brother." 

Here  one  of  the  young  people  ventured  to  remark,  that 
■he  was  entirely  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  was  meant 
by  this  communion,  and  exp  *essed  a  hope  that  her  excel* 
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teat  teacher  wotQd  not  be  offended  if  she  requested  a  ful- 
ler explanation  of  this  matter  than  that  which  had  been 
already  given. 

The  Imly  of  the  manor  instantly  complying  with  this 
request,  proceeded  to  this  effect — "  When  man  first  came 
from  the  hands  of  his  Maker,  he  was  pure  and  without 
spot  or  stain  of  sin.  At  that  period,  while  he  remained 
in  his  original  state,  which  we  have  reason  to  think  was 
but  a  very  short  time,  he  held  constant  and  close  com- 
munion with  his  Maker.  But  the  exact  nature  of  this 
communion  is  liot  to  be  ascertained,  since  we  can  form 
but  very  obscure  conceptions  of  a  perfectly  pure  and  sin- 
less state.  For  if,  in  every  imaginable  scene  of  earthly 
happiness  there  is  such  a  Qiixture  of  sin  and  sorrow,  that 
the  most  lively  narrative  of  earthly  pleasure  which  foncy 
can  devise,  leaves  us  ready  to  ask  this  question — Is  this 
all  ?  and  is  t]iere  no  more  to  be  said  or  done,  to  be  hoped 
or  enjoyed  ? — ^It  may  well  be  imagined  that  in  every  de- 
scription of  the  most  lofty  state  of  piety,  holy  love  will  be 
so  imperfect,  and  religious  fear  so  predominant,  as  to  ren- 
der our  views  of  divine  communion  very  incomplete  and 
unsatisfactory.  The  lovely  bowers  of  Eden  were  how; 
ever  at  one  time  uncontaminated  by  sin ;  and  during 
that  blessed  season  the  roses  grew  there  without  thorns, 
the  newly  created  man  lived  there  as  a  child  at  home  in 
the  presence  of  his  heavenly  Father,  and  divine  love  shed 
its  sacred  influence  over  the  whole  face  of  nature.  But 
no  sooner  had  sin  entered  those  blissful  regions  than  all 
nature  underwent  a  fearful  change :  sentence  of  death 
immediately  passed  upon  every  living  creature ;  and  man 
instantly  became  alienated  from  his  Creator  so  as  to  seek 
a  hiding-place  from  his  presence,  just  as  a  son  conscious 
of  having  committed  an  unpardonable  offence,  shuns  the 
presence  of  the  most  tender  and  virtuous  parent  In 
consequence  of  some  remains  of  this  natural  sense  of 
guilt,  the  whole  human  race  has  from  that  time  looked 
ilpon  their  Creator  with  fear  and  dread,  instead  of  dis- 
covering that  love  and  confidence  which  are  due  from 
the  creature  to  his  Maker. 

"All  idolatrous  forms  of  worship  ^throughout  the 
world,"  continued  the  lady  of  th^  manor,  "  have  been, 
and  sti/1  are,  built  upon  the  unconquerable  fear  and  dread 
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of  soilie  avenging  being  whom  the  terrified  wcHrshipper 
desires  to  propitiate.  Hence  the  gloomy  rites  of  pagan- 
ism, with  the  horrible  views  of  death  and  judgment 
given  in  the  Koran.  Thus  it  may  be  proved,  by  the  re- 
presentations which  these  idolaters  and  infidels  have 
given  of  the  Deity,  that  their  ideas  of  him  were  the  pro- 
duce not  of  filial  love,  but  rather  of  trembling  terror. 
Neither  has  the  unregenerate  man  in  Christian  countries 
any  more  inviting  views  of  Crod  than  the  Mussulman  or 
idolater. 

"  Man,"  proceeded  the  lady  of  the  manor,  "  naturally 
hates  Gkxl.  His  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  Gad  ; 
it  is  not  subject  to  the  la/w  of  Gad,  neither  indeed  can 
be.  (Rom.  viii.  7.)  The  unrenewed  soul  has  a  sufficient 
sense  of  its  own  impurity  to  make  it  look  on  its  Creator 
ra^er  as  an  avenging  Judge  than  a. tender  Father. 
Every  reflecting  mind  in  such  a  country  as  this,  has  light 
-enough  to  know  that  the  Supreme  Being  cannot  be  an 
unholy  one :  every  conscious  sinner,  therefore,  feeh  that 
he  has  much  to  dread  from  him  who  is  of  purer  eyes 
than  to  behold  iniquity;  neither  dan  he,  through  the 
mere  light  of  reason,  discover  a  way  to  escape  his  aveng- 
ing hand. 

"  Thus,"  continued  the  lady  of  the  manor,  "  unhappy 
man  has  been  separated  from  his  heavenly  Father, 
through  the  cruel  devidesof  ^tan;  and  no  religion  or 
system  of  monds  on  earth  supplies  the  means  of  his  res- 
toration, but  the  religion  revealed  by  Christ,  who  points 
himself  out  as  the  only  way  by  which  ofl^nding  man 
can  be  restored  to  the  divine  fiivour — lam,  saith  he,  the 
way,  the  truth,  and  the  life :  no  man  cometh  to  the 
Father  but  by  ine.    (John  xiv.  6.) 

"  And  this  way,"  said  the  lady  of  the  manor,  "  is  not 
pointed  out  to  us  in  a  mere  cold,  dull,  formal  manner; 
but  we  are  invited,  we  are  entreated,  we  are  pressed  to 
enter  upon  this  new  and  living  way,  in  order  to  secure 
our  final  salvation.  The  Scripture  saith.  Him  thai  com- 
eth to  me  I  wiU  in  no  wise  cast  out,  (John  vi.  37.) 
Our  Blessed  Saviour  is  a  friend,  who  when  he  has  sent 
out  his  invitation,  will  not  easily  be  denied.  How  sweet, 
how  affecting,  how  tender  are  his  addresses  to  his  peo- 
ple !  Thus,  through  the  blessed  Saviour,  mia«wble  and 
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ost  Clotures  are  brought  back  to  their  heavenly  Father 
and  rendered  meet  to  hold  communion  with  him. 

^^  If  a  king  condescends  to  address  a  subject  with  alTec- 
tion  and  familiarity,"  added  the  lady  of  the  manor,  "  how 
does  that  subject  delight  to  make  known  to  his  friends 
and  neighbours  the  honour  conferred  upon  him !  How 
accurately  does  he  recollect  aU  the  gracious  words  of  his 
sovereign,  and  with  what  satisfaction  does  he  meditate 
upon  their  purport !  How  full  he  is  of  the  praises  of  his 
king,  and  with  what  rapture  does  he  speak  of  his  comely 
appearance  and  his  graceful  demeanour !  If  then  we  con- 
sicier  it  so  high  a  privilege  to  hold  intercourse  with  one 
who  is  but  a  man  of  like  passions  with  ourselves,  and 
who  in  a  short  time  must  lay  aside  aU  his  glory  to  be- 
come food  for  worms ;  how  much  higher  an  honour 
should  we  count  it  to  hold  communion  with  the  God  of 
glory  himself!" 

Here  the  lady  of  the  manor  perceiving  that  one  of  her 
young  pupils  wished  to  speak,  stopped  a  moment,  and 
looked  encouragingly  at  her.  On  which,  the  young  lady 
ventured  to  say,  that  she  still  did  not  understand  ex- 
actly what  was  meant  by  communion  wi|;h  God. 

"  Communion  in  general,  my  dear,"  replied  the  lady  of 
the  manor,  "  signifies  any  kind  of  intercourse  maintained 
between  two  or  more  persons,  either  by  word  of  mouth, 
or  by  letter,  or  by  any  other  means :  but  the  nature  of 
the  communion  thus  maintained,  must  of  necessity  be 
suited  to  the  nature  of  the  persons  between  whom  it  sub- 
sists. Our  communion  with  any  corporeal  being  must 
be  through  the  medium  of  the  senses ;  by  the  voice,  by 
the  hearing,  by  the  sight,  or  by  some  other  sense ;  but 
God  being  a  Spirit,  our  communion  with  him  must  be 
of  a  spiritual  kind,  and  wholly  independent  of  the  senses, 
concerning  the  distinct  nature  of  this  communion,  it  is 
utterly  impossible  for  me  to  give  vou  any  satisfactory 
idea,  because  this  knowledge  is  hid  in  Christ.  Whep 
you  become  experimentally  acquainted  with  Christ,  you 
will  then  understand  what  it  is  to  hold  spiritual  inter- 
course with  your  heavenly  Father ;  but  until  that  period 
arrive,  which  I  trust  is  not  very  distant,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  make  this  matter  clear  to. you,  sincQ,  the  na- 
ture of  this  communion  is  a  secret  which  a  stranger 
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meddleth  not  with.  However,"  proceeded  the  lady  of  the 
m^or,  "  as  I  happen  to  be  supplied  with  a  narrative,  in 
which  the  subject  of  divine  communion  is  in  some  mea- 
sure elucidated  by  facts  of  a  very  interesting  nature,  we 
win  leave  this  point  for  the  present,  and  hasten  to  conclude 
our  consideration  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  deferring  our 
story  to  our  next  happy  meeting,  if  we  should  be  again 
permitted  to  assemble  in  this  place." 

The  lady  then  proceeded  to  the  explanation  of  the  next 
clause  in  the  Creed,  viz.  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  "  It  is 
the  less  necessary,"  said  she,  "  to  enlarge  on  this  article, 
my  dear  young  friends,  inasmuch  as  the  whole  scope 
and  tendency  of  aU  I  have  said,  and  all  I  desire  to  say  to 
youj  is,  to  point  out  the  means  by  which  this  forgiveness 
of  sins  may  be  obtained.  I  shall  therefore  now  content 
myself  with  repeating  to  you  the  thirty-first  Article  of 
our  Church  on  this  point,  which  is  to  this  purpose :  'The 
offering  of  Christ  once  made,  is  that  perfect  redemption, 
propitiation,  and  satisfaction  for  all  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world,  both  original  and  actual ;  and  there  is  none  other 
satisfaction  for  sin  but  that  alone.  Wherefore  the  sacrifice 
of  masses,  in  the  which  it  was  commonly  said,  that  the 
priest  did  offer  Christ  for  the  quick  and  the  dead,  to  have 
remission  of  pain  or  guilt,  were  blasphemous  fables,,  and 
dangerous  deceits,' " 

The  resurrection  of  the  body  was  the  next  subject 
which  came  in  course  under  the  consideration  of  the 
young  people ;  and  the  lady  of  the  manor  spoke  upon  it  to 
this  effect;  "This  article,"  said  she,  "was  anciently,'and 
is  now,  universally  acknowledged  by  all  Christians.  We 
find,  by  daily  and  painful  experience,  that  all  men  are 
mortal ;  we  have  all  seen  the  efiect  of  death  on  some  of 
those  most  dear  to  us  on  earth ;  we  have  seen  the  work 
of  corruption  and  dissolution  commence  on  the  persons 
of  those  whom  we  once  counted  the  loveliest  and  fairest 
in  the  creation-;  and  we  know,  with  reject  to  these,  that 
this  dreadful  work  has  been  carried  on  in  the  dark  grave, 
till  dust  has  returned  to  dust,  and  ashes  to  ashes.  Neither 
doth  it  require  any  reflection,  to  be  persuaded  that  no- 
thing but  the  infinite  power  of  Him  who  first  formed  man 
out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  can  unite  the  various  parts 
of  his  body,  however  scattered,  and  render  them  again 
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animated  as  before  deadi,  by  the  same  spirit  which  once 
occupied  them. 

^^  The  wise  men  and  philosophers  of  old,  though  they 
doubted  not  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  had  no  idea  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  body.  We  read  of  certain  philo- 
sophers of  the  Epicureans  and  of  the  Stoics,  who  en- 
countered St  Paul;  and  when  they  heard  of  the  resurec- 
tion,  they  mocked  him,  saying,  that  he  seemed  to  be  a 
setter-forth  of  strange  gods,  because  he  preached  uuto 
them  Jesus  and  the  resurrection.  (Acts  xvii.)  So  &r  in- 
deed the  heathen  philosophers  juaged  rightly,  that  the 
jaisinig  up  of  the  body  from  the  dust  of  death  is  undoubt- 
edly iinpossible  to  all  created  agents :  but  to  God  all  things 
are  possible.  And  since  we  are  surrounded  with  so  many 
wonderful  evidences  of  his  power,  we  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  even  this  is  above  the  reach  of  his  omnipo- 
tent hand. 

"  More  than  this^  we  have  innumerable  assurances  in 
Scripture  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  The  holy  Job 
expressed  his  opinion  on  this  subject  in  these  remarkable 
verses — /  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  and  that  he 
shaU  stand  at  the  latter  day  upon  the  earth:  and 
thouffh  after  my  skin  worms  destroy  this  body,  yet  in 
my  flesh  shall  I  see  God.  (Job  xix.  ?i>,  26.)  In  the  New 
Testament  also  we  have  many  passages  on  this  subject 
of  a  very  striking  nature. — For  as  in  Adam  all  ate, 
even  so  in  Christ  shaU  all  he  m>ade  alive,  (1  Cor.  xv. 
22.) — Verily y  verily^  I  say  unto  you,  TTie  hour  is  com- 
ing, and  now  is,  when  the  dead  shall  hear  the  voice 
ojthe  Son  of  God:  and  they  Viat  hear  shall  live, 
(John  V.  25.) — And  before  him  shall  be  gathered  all 
nations;  and  he  shall  separate  themonefiom  another, 
as  a  shepherd  Mvideth  his  sheep  from  the  goats 
(Matt.  XXV.  32.) — For  we  shall  all  stand  before  the 
judgment-seat  of  Christ.  (Rom.  xiv.  10.) 

'*  m  addition  to  these,"  said  the  lady  of  the  manor, 
"there  are  passages  without  end  in  Scripture  to  the 
same  purpose,  which,  if  I  were  to  atteiupt  to  point  out, 
the  time  would  fail  me.  Nevertheless,  before  we  leave 
this  subject,  I  think  it  right  to  state  to  you  a  certain 
opinion  concerning  the  resurrection,  held  by  many  ex 
ceUent  persons,  and  founded  on  some  remarkable  pas- 
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sages  in  Scnptare.  The  opinion  is  tlii&*-fhat  there  inll  be 
two  resurrections,  viz.  that  of  the  just,  and  that  of  the 
wicked.  The  passage  on  which  this  opinion  is  chiefly 
grounded,  may  be  found  in  the  twentieth  chapter  of  the 
Revelations,  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  yerscss. — And  I 
saw  thrones,  and  they  sat  upon  them,  and  JudffjneiU 
was  given  unto  them:  ana  I  saw  the  souls  of  them 
that  were  beheaded  for  the  witness  cf  Jesus^  and  for 
the  word  of  God,  and  which  had  not  worshipped  the 
beast,  neither  his  image,  neither  had  received  his 
mark  upon  their  Jforeheads,  nor  in  their  hands  ;  and 
they  lived  and  reigned  with  Christ  a  thousand  years. 
But  the  rest  of  the  dead  lived  not  again  until  the  thou- 
sand years  were  finished.  T^is  is  the  first  resurrec- 
tion. Blessed  and  holy  is  he  thai  hatih  part  in  the 
first  resurrection. 

"  We  have  now,"  continued  the  lady  of  the  manor, 
"  only  one  artide  left,  which  is  this—'  The  life  everlast- 
ing.' As  there  will  be  a  resurrection  botii  of  the  just 
and  of  the  unjust,  so  we  must  understand  that  each  will 
partake  of  an  everlasting  existence:  the  one  of  endless 
happiness,  and  the  other  of  endless  misery ;  the  one  be- 
ing emphatically  called  a  state  of  everlasting  life,  and 
the  other  a  state  of  eternal  death. 

"'  In  speaking  of  these  two  states,  we  shall  first  treat 
of  the  case  of  the  wicked.  These  miserable  persons,  af- 
ter the  day  of  judgment,  will  not  be  consumed  or  anni- 
hilated, but  will  remain  alive  in  soul  and  body,  to  endure 
the  torments  to  be  inflicted  ^upon  them  by  the  justice  of 
God  for  all  the  suis  committed  in  the  body.  The  passages 
of  Scripture  expressive  of  the  state  of  the  wickai  in  the 
world  to  come  are  to  this  effect- — 

"  First— That  the  wicked  shall  be  baiiished  from  the 
presence  of  God — 

^^  I  tell  you,  I  know  you  not  whence  ye  are;  depart 
from  me,  all  ye  workers  of  iniquity.  -  Tliere  shall  be 
weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth,  when  ye  shaU  see 
AhraJiam,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  all  the  prophets, 
in  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  you  yourselves  thrust 
out.    (Luke  xiii.  27,  28.) 

"  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire, 
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'  *  -  . 

prepared  for  the  devil  arid  his  angeU.  (Matth. 
XXV.  41.) 

"  Who  shaiU  be  punished  with  everlasting  destruc^ 
tionfrom  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  from  the  glory 
of  his  power.    (2  Thess.  L  9.) 

'^  Secondly — That  they  shall  be  thrust  into  a  state  of 
'    pure  nnmmgled  torment — 

^'  7%«  rich  man  also  died,  and  was  buried  ;  and  in 
hell  he  lifted  up  his  eyes,  being  in  torments,  and  seeth 
Abraham  afar  off,  and  Lazarus  in  his  bosom.  And 
he  cried  and  said,  Faiher  AhraJuwn  have  mercy  on  me, 
and  send  Lazarets,  thaJb  he  ma/i/  dip  the  tip  oj  his  fin- 
ger in  water,  and  cool  m,y  tongue  ;  for  I  am,  torment- 
ed in  thisftame.  But  Abraham  said,  Son,  remember 
that  thou  in  thy  life-time  receivedst  thy  good  things, 
and  likewise  Lazarus  evil  things;  but  now  he  is 
comforted\  and  thou  art  tormented,  (Luke  xvL  22, 25.) 

"Thirdly — That  their  punishment  shall  be  without 
the  most  distant  prospect  of  a  period — 

"  Between  us  and  you  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed: 
so  that  they  which  would  pass  from  hence  to  you  can- 
not; neither  can  they  pass  to  us  thai  would  come  from 
thence,    (Luke  xvi.  26.) 

"  /if  is  better  for  thee  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God  with  one  eye,  than  having  two  eyes  to  be  cast  into 
heU  fire; 'where  their  worm  dieth  riot,  and  the  fire  is 
not  quenched,    ^Mark  ix.  47,  48.) 

"  But  now,"  said  the  lady  of  the  manor,  "  we  will  turn 
from  thi^  dreadful  subject  to  one  of  infinite  hope  and  joy, 
namely,  the  consideration  of  the  eternal  happiness  of  the 
redeemed.  The  bodies  of  the  saints,  after  the  resurrec- 
tion, shall  be  transformed  into  spirituatand  incorruptible 
bodies — The  flesh  t^  sovm  in  corruption  ;  itis  raised 
inincorruption:  it  is  sown  in  dishonour;  it  is  raised 
in  glory:  it  is  sown  in  weakness;  it  is  raised  in 
power:  it  is  sown  anatufoZ  body  ;  it  is  raised  a  spi- 
ritual body,    (1  Cor.  xv.  42, 44.) 

^'  In  this  spiritual  and  mcorruptible  body,  the  saints 
jhall  awake  up  in  the  divine  likeness,  and  be  for  ever  with 
the  Lord — 

"  Father^  I  will  that  they  also,  whom  thou  hast  given 
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me,  be  with  me  where  lam,  that  they  may  behold  mj/ 
glory,  (John  xvii.  34.) 

"  in  my  Father^s  house  are  many  mansions  :  if  it 
were  not  so,  I  would  have  told  you,  I  go  to  'prepare  a 
place  for  you.  And  if  I  go  and  prepare  a  place  for 
you,  1  will  corns  again,  and  receive  you  unto  myself; 
that  where  I  am,  there  ye  Tnay  be  also,  (John  xiv.  2,  3,) 

^<  The  saints  in  their  glorified  state  shall  mingle  with 
the  general  assembly  and  Church  of  the  first-bom,  which 
are  written  in  heaven ;  and  who  are  thus  described  by 
the  beloved  apostle — 

'^  I  beheld,  and  Jo,  a  greai  multitude,  which  no  man^ 
could  number,  of  all  nations,  and  kindreds,  and^ 
people,  and  tongues,  stood  before  the  Lamb,  clothed 
with  white  robes,  and  palms  in  their  hands  /  and 
they  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  saying,  Salvation  to  our 
God  which  sitteth  upon  tlie  throne,  and  unto  the 
Lamb,  (Rev.  vii.  9,  lOl) 

'^  Furuier,  in  this  state  of  felicity  the  saints  shall  be 
privileged  with  an  everlasting  exemption  from  evils  of 
every  description — 

"  They  shall  hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst  any 
mores  neither  shall  the  sun  light  on  them,  nor  any 
heat.  For  the  Lamb  which  is  in  the  miast  of  the 
throne  shall  feed  them,  and  shall  lead  them  unto  liv- 
ing fountains  of  waters :  and  God  shall  loipe  away 
aU  tears  from  their  eyes,  (Rev.  vii.  16, 17.) 

"  And  now,  my  dear  yonng  people,"  said  the  lady  of 
the  manor, "  having  gone  over  each  article  of  the  Creed 
at  some  length,  I  shaU  only  request  you  particularly  to 
remember,  that  from  these  articles  of  our  Creed  we, 
'First,  learn  to  believe  in  God  the  Father,  who  hath 
made  us,  and  all  the  world.  Secondly,  in  God  the  Son, 
who  hath  redeemed  us,  and  all  mankind.  T^Ardly,  in 
God  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  sanctifieth  us,  (that  is,  if  we 
are  of  the  number  of  the  regenerate,)  and  all  the  elect 
people  of  God.'  I  think  it  necessary,  however,  before  I 
conclude,  to  recur  to  a  certain  remark  introduced  in  the 
history  of  Lydia  Howard ;  viz.  that  the  whole  of  the 
Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  was  composed  on 
this  supposition — ^that  those  who  lise  it  are  converted 
persons ;  and  thus  the  answers  which  are  put  in  the 
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mouth  of  the  catediiaed  person  can  only  be  propeily 
-\i8ed  by  a  true  disciple  of  Christ,  by  one  who  has  been 
chosen,  regenerated,  sanctified,  and  actually  received 
among  the  people  of  God.  But  inasmucli  as  no  human 
teacher  is  able  to  separate  the  wheat  from  the  tares,  the 
rulers  of  the  Church  are  compelled  to  let  them  ^  grow 
together  until  the  harvest,  allowing  the  latter  to  enjoy 
all  the  privileges  of  cultivation  and  protection  in  com- 
mon with  the  former.  And  since  such  is  the  ignorance, 
blindness,  and  incapacity  of  the  spiritual  husbandman, 
that  he  is  incapable,  in  many  instances,  of  distinguishing 
between  the  sincere  Christian  and  the  hypocritical  pro- 
fessor, the  compilers  of  our  Liturgy,  taking  the  side  of 
charity,  have  determined  that  all  who  partake  of  the 
public  ordinances  of  the  visible  Church,  shall  be  suppos* 
ed  to  form  a  part  of  the  invisible  Church." 

Here  the  lady  of  the  mancNr,  presuming  that  she  had 
already  said  as  much  or  more  than  would  be  accurately 
understood  by  her  young  people,  closed  her  discourse  for 
the  evening  by  callmg  upon  them  to  join  her  in  solemn 
prayer  to  God. 

A  Prayer  for  Light  and  RhanmaUon  on  all  Doctrinal 

Subf€ctt. 

'« O  THOU  BLESSBD  LORD  GOD,  who  hast  given 
all  Scripture  for  our  instruction,  grant  us  so  to  read,  thy 
Holy  Word,  that  we  may  be  enabled  rightly  to  receive 
and  comprehend  those  sacred  truths,  the  knowledge  of 
which  is  especially  necessary  to  our  salvation.  We  are 
well  assured  that  tiiy  Holy  Word  is  a  dead  letter  to  such 
as  are  not  endued  with  the  gifts  and  graces  of  thy  Holy 
Spirit,  while  it  binds  together  the  servants  of  the  Lord 
with  bands  that  cannot  be  broken.  Be  thou  pleased  there* 
fore  to  send  thy  Spirit  into  our  hearts,  that  He  mav  be 
unto  us  a  rememibrancer  of  all  holy  things,  enricning 
our  understandings  with  all  that  is  excellent,  and  ena' 
bling  us  to  cast  out  all  thai  is  evil  from  our  hearts  and 
imaginations. 

^O  Almighty  QiA^  too  long  have  w«  lived  in  the  in- 
dulgence of  impure  though  mnA  nnhtAy  dmirm'.  aMlsi 
uanow,  OLor^toib»a](««iidaMi<]^t^«m.  Grant  that 
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the  h(dy  words  which  we  have  heard  this  day  may  mk 
deep  into  our  hearts,  and  be  as  good  seed  received  into 
good  ground,  bearing  fruit  a  hundred  fold.  May  our 
hearts  become  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  which  being  re- 
freshed with  the  continual  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
may  become  fragrant  with  all  manner  of  spices,  and  well 
pleasing  in  his  sight 

^'  We  lament  and  bewail,  O  heavenly  Father,  that  ig- 
norance and  spiritual  darkness  in  which  we  have  hitherto 
continued :  though  from  infancy  accustomed  to  repeat 
the  articles  of  our  holy  &dth,  we  have  closed  our  eyes 
and  shut  our  hearts  against  tte  reception  of  their  influ- 
ence: in  the  midst  of  light,  we  have  dwelt  in  darkness; 
and  though  daily  hearing  the  words  of  life,  we  have  cou" 
tinned  to  abide  in  a  state  of  death. 

''O  blessed  Father,  have  pity  upon  us:  draw  us,  and  we 
win  run  after  thee.  Prosper  thy  word  unto  our  souls : 
let  it  be  unto  us  a  well  of  water  springing  up  unto 
everlasting  life,  softening  our  hard  and  stubborn  hearts, 
and  enabling  us  to  produce  the  fruits  of  a  holy  and  godly 
life.  And  as  we  have  received  thy  Holy  Word,  grant 
that  we  may  make  it  our  study  all  the  day  long,  until  all 
its  glorious  mysteries  are  revealed,  until  all  its  consoUog 
promises  are  fulfilled,  and  until  faith  and  hope  aro  lost 
m  glory. 

«  Now  to  God  the  Father,''  &«. 


((K)5) 


CHAPTER  XII. 


iSecond  ConvertoHon  on  the  Communion  ofSainU, 

"  When  we  last  met,  my  dear  yoimg  people,"  said  the 
iady  of  the  manor,  on  finding  herself  again  surrounded 
by  her  amiable  little  circle,  'u.  promised  you  a  short  nar- 
rative, in  which  the  subject  of  the  divine  communion  is 
brought  forward  in  a  manner  which  I  think  will  please 
you.". 

^On  hearing  this,  the  young  ladles  smiled,  and  drew 
their  chairs  closer  round  the  table,  previous  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  story. 

,  "  I  have  already,  my  dear  young  people,"  said  the  lady 
of  the  manor, '' brought  you  acquainted  with  my  beloved 
father,  and  his  dwelling  in  the  same  parish  with  the  Earl 
of  N— ,  whose  beautiful  parks  and  venerable  woods 
overran  the  whole  neighbourhood,  supplying  a  variety 
of  exquisite  natural  scenes,  such  as  the  finest  landscape 
painter  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  represent  with 
any  degree  of  truth. 

^'  In  the  deepest  recesses  of  these  woods,  near  the  spot 
where  a  pure  stream  of  water  rushed  abruptly  from  the 
higher  grounds  into  a  deep  dingle,  stood  an  old  timber- 
built  cottage,  near  which  was  a  wooden  bridge  thrown 
from  one  side  to  the  other  of  the  narrow  deU,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  traveller  over  the  stream. 
On  the  opposite  side  the  wood  thickened  so  much  that 
another  cottage,  which  was  situated  among  the  trees, 
was  only  discernible  by  those  who  looked  up  the  dingl^ 
from  its  chimney  and  a  small  portion  of  its  thatched  roof 
which  peeped  from  beneath  the  shade. 

"  In  the  first  of  these  cotte^es  lived  one  Henry  Hart,  a 
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very  old  man,  when  I  was  a  little  child^  whose  husmeas 
was  that  of  a  wood-cutter.  This  man  had  in  his  youth 
been  remarkably  handsome ;  and  when  I  first  beheld  him 
he  exhibited  the  finest  specimen  I  think  I  ever  remember 
to  have  seen  of  comely  and  venerable  old  age.  As  he 
had  from  his  youth  been  constantly  exposed  to  the  open 
air,  every  part  of  his  face  was  ruddy,  excepting  that 
which  had  always  heen  covered  with  his  hat,  which  still 
retained  the  clear  white  of  his  natural  complexion.  His 
eyes,  which  were  peculiarly  fine,  were  s«  expressive,  that 
my  faUier  often  confessed  his  astonishment  at  their  be- 
ing set  in  the  head  of  a  poor  working-man ;  and  his  re- 
gular features  were  set  off  by  his  milk-white  locks,  which 
hmig  in  curls  from  his  head.  The  old  man  was,  how- 
ever, so  reserved  in  his  manner,  that  my  father  had  re- 
sided in  the  parish  many  years  without  ever  being  able 
to  draw  him  out  in  conversation,  although  he  had  oflra 
tried  to  do  so  when  meeting  him  by  chance  in  the  woods. 
Neither  could  any  person'  in  the  parish  boast  of  being 
better  acquainted  with  him,  for  he  lived  in  great  soli- 
tude^ his  house  being  kept  by  a  deaf  old  woman,  with 
whom  he  seldom,  as  he  said,  entered  into  discourse, 
though  he  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  her  every  nighty 
and  sometimes  commented  on  them  in  her  hearing. 
With  other  persons  he  never  mixed  excepting  on  occa- 
sions of  public  service  at  the  church,  from  which  he  sel- 
dom absented  himself. 

"•  My  fsLther,  who  much  admired  the  appearance  of 
thiaold  man^  and  who  could  not  but  greaUy  regret  h^ 
reserve,  feeling,  as  he  said,  a  strong  persuasion  that  if  the 
old  man  could  but  be  induced  to  speak,  he  would  be 
found  more  intelligent  than  persons  in  his  situation 
commonly  are,  used  to  call  him  the  Hermit  of  the  Dale, 
and  not  seldom  applied  to  him  the  words  of  the  poet— 

*Fu  in  a  wUd,  unknown  to  public  view, 
From  yoath  to  age  a  reverend  hermit  grew.' 

But  while  we  thought  that  my  fatlier  was  unreasonably 
ennobling  a  poor  peasant  by  comparing  him  to  the  poet's 
hermit,  we,  in  fact,  by  such  comparison,  fell  far  short  of 
th^  real  worth  and  dignity  of  this  old  man's  cha^Bcter. 
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^  I  do  not  exactly  recollect  my  age  at  the  time,  but  at 
any  rate  I  know  that  I  was  old  enough  to  reason  on 
many  things  that  passed,  when  Sunday-schools  began 
to  be  first  telked  of.  These  were  originally  projected 
by  a  Mr.  Raikes  of  Gloucester ;  and  my  father  no  sooner 
heard  of  them  than  he  resolved  to  establish  one  in  his 

parish.    Lord  N rvery  kindly  ^supplied  a  room  for 

the  purpose;  but  we  were  at  a  loss  for  some  time  about 
procuring  &  teacher.  I  recollect  that  my  father,  with 
my  little  assistance,  supplied  the  place  for  some  Sundays ; 
but  soon  found  the  labour  too  much  for  him  in  addition 
to  his  other  Sunday  duties:  and  I  was  altogether  too 
young  for  such  an  undertaking. 

"  While  we  were  in  this  dilemma,  and  could  meet 
with  no  one  whom  we  thought  fit  to  place  in  this  res- 
ponsible situation,  Henry  Hart,  to  our  great  surprise,  the 
reserved  old  man  whom  we  had  called  a  hermit,  came 
into  the  school-room,  and  with  great  humility  offered  his 
poor  services,  as  he  called  them. 

"  I  shall  never  forget  his  appearance  on  presenting 
himself  before  us.  He  wore  a  russet  suit  of  clothes,  his 
linen,  though  coarse,  being  clean  and  white :  he  had  ta- 
ken off  his  hat,  and  his  grey  hair  was  parted  on  his 
brow.  He  smiled  while  addressing  my  father,  and  said, 
he  never  should  have  presumed  to  offer  himseUfor  such 
a  service,  had  any  other  person  come  forward. 

"  *  I  think  then,'  said  my  father,  *  if  I  am  not  much 
mistaken,  wa  shall  have  reason  to  rejoice,  Henry  Hart, 
that  no  one  else  has  come  forward.' 

"  The  old  man  bowed  in  reply,  and  lifted  up  his  eyes 
as  if  in  prayer,  but  said  nothing. 

''  Henry  Hart  was  immediately  installed  in  his  office 
as  master  of  the  little  school.  He  was  then  sixty-five 
years  of  age,  and  he  retained  his  situation  ten  years^  My 
father  was  really  astonished  to  find  in  this  poor  and  re- 
tired old  man  such  a  depth  of  Christian  knowledge  and 
experience  as  he  had  scarcely  ever  met  with  through  the 
whole  course  of  his  life. 

"  In  consequence  of  his  situation  as  master  of  the  Sun- 
day-school, my  father  had  an  opportunity  of  frequent 
conversation  with  him ;  and  the  old  man,  as  is  common- 
ly the  ease  with  persons  of  very  silent  and  retired  habits, 
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when  he  became  accustomed  to  my  father,  he  became 
also  particularly  open  and  unreserved.  Neither  was  my 
lather  ashamed  to  acknowledge  that  he  was  often  very 
much  the  better  for  his  conversation.  However,  not- 
withstanding the  frequent  exchange  of  sentiments  which 
passed  between  Henry  Hart  and  my  father,  the  latter 
never  became  acquainted  with  the  real  history  of  this 
old  man,  till  a  few  months  before  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened in  his  sevottty-sixth  year,  exactly  ten  years  from 
the  time  of  his  first  undertaking  the  charge  of  the  Sun- 
day-school—an office  which  he  had  fulfilled  with  great 
advantage  to  the  parish,  it  having  pleased  Grod  to  bless 
nis  instructions  to  the  everlasting  l]«nefit  of  many  souls. 

"  Henry  Hart  died  at  the  latter  end  of  the  month  of 
February,  after  having  been  confined  to  his  house  for 
several  months,  during  which  my  father  had  been  his 
constant  visiter.  It  was  in  this  interval,  that  my  father 
induced  him  to  give  an  account  of  his  life ;  and  finding 
that  it  abounded  with  circumstances  of  interest,  he  failed 
not  to  commit  it  to  paper,  for  the  edification  and  amuse- 
ment of  those  into  whose  hands  it  might  chance  to  fall." 

The  lady  of  the  manor  then  opened  a  little  manuscript, 
%nd  read  as  follows. 

The  History  of  Henry  Hart;  related  by  himself. 

"  My  father,"  said  Henry  Hart,  "  was  employed  by  the 

father  and  grandfather  of  the  present  Lord  N ,  as 

wood-cutter.  There  was  not  a  man  in  all  the  country 
who  was  a  better  Judge  of  timber  than  my  father;  he 
was  moreover  an  upright  man  in  aJl  his  dealmgs,  and  was 
accordingly  much  accounted  of  by  his  lord :  insomuch 
that  a  tree  was  seldom  cut  down  for  sale  without  his  ap- 
proval.   For  Lord  N and  those  that  went  before 

him,"  said  the  old  man,  jealous  of  the  honour  o£  their 
family,  which  had  so  long  been  served  by  my  father  and 
his  father, "  have  never  resembled  the  improvident  spend 
thrifts  of  the  present  day— who  deprive  the  groves  of 
their  ancient  glories,  and  cut  oflT  the  hopes  of  rising  fo 
rests,  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  such  as  administer  to  theii 
rumous  propensities.  No,  Sir,"  added  the  hoary  hteded 
peasant,  addressing  my  father^  and  gathermg  animation 
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as  he  proceeded,  '^  not  a  tree  has  ever  been  cut  down  in 
these  woo^s  since  the  memory  of  man,  till  it  has  attained 
the  perfection  of  its  growth,  and  not  even  then,  unless 
another  was  rising  up  by  its  side  to  fill  its  place.  I  can 
safely  assert  this,,  because,  with  the  exception  of  our 
family,  and  by  chance  another  or  so  under  our  direction, 
no  man  ever  ventured  to  lift  an  axe  in  these  forests. 
My  father,  as  I  have  said,  was  accustomed  almost  all  his 
life-time  to  work  alone,  and  not  in  company  with  others. 
And  as  his  jobs,  for  the  most  part,  lay  in  solitary  and 
retbred  situations,  where  he  heard  no  sound  but  that 
of  the  strokes  of  his  own  hatchet  and  the  echo  of  those 
strokes,  he  became,  towards  his  old  age  especisdly,  aman 
who  thought  more  than  bespoke;  and  from  following 
the  same  mode  of  life,  I  myself  fell  very  much  into  the 
same  habit  in  this  particular.  But  more  of  this  hereafter. 

"  I  was  born  in  this  cottage,  where,  to  all  appearance, 
I  am  like  to  die.  My  mother,  who  was  as  tender  a  pa- 
rent as  child  ever  had,  died  when  I  was  about  twelve 
years  of  age,  leaving-  my  father  to  take  charge  of  me  and 
a  brother  who  was  about  two  years  older  than  myself 
As  we  had  been  instructed  in  reading  at  the  parish 
school,  aqd  were,  for  persons  in  our  station,  tolerably 
good  scholars,  after  iny  mother's  death  my  father  took 
us  entirely  from  school,  when  he  put  my  brother  appren- 
tice to  a  miller,  while  he  kept  me  with  himself  to  assist 
him  in  his  work  in  the  woods., 

"  Now,  just  over  the  stream,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
dingle,  across  the  bridge,  as  you  well  know.  Sir,  stands  a 
cottage,  which,  to  appearance,  is  as  old  if  not  older  than 
this,  if  one  might  judge  by  the  wood  work  round  the 
fire-place,  which  is  cut  and  carved  in  a  strange  manner, 
and  by  some  panes  of  painted  glass,  still  remaining  in 
the  kitchen-window,  which  folks  do  not  scruple  to  say, 
were  taken  from  the  windows  of  an  old  monastery  when 
the  Papists  were  driven  out  of  the  country,  in  the  dajrs 
of  our  Queen  Elizabeth.  However  that  be,  the  house  is 
a  very  old  one,  not  many  such,  I  believe,  being  now  to  be 
seen. 

«  When  I  was  a  child,  this  cottage  was  occupied  by 
one  Robert  Gray,  by  trade  a  thatcher,  a  very  decent, 
amet  man.  His  wife,  who  was  called  in  the  parish  Amv 
^  2U3 
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Qnsvt  vas  a  Tery  hsid-working  dean  woman,  and  re- 
markable  for  exercising  snch  a  degree  of  autl^rity  in  her 
fiimily,  that  is,  over  her  young  people,  as  is  seldom 
witnessed  in  these  da]^. 

"  In  this  family,"  added  the  (dd  man,  repressing  a  sigh 
while  he  spoke, ''  Uved  two  of  the  fedrest  damsels  eye  ever 
belieid  The  one  was  Bessy  Bell,  the  niece  of  Amy 
Gray,  and  the  other  Mary  Ciray,  her  daughter.  I  say, 
the  sweetest  damsels  ever  seen ;  for  I  never  now  certain- 
ly see  any  who  are  worthy  to  be  named  on  the  same  day 
with  what  I  can  recollect  of  these :  whether  it  is  that  I  now 
view  all  earthly  tilings  with  an  eye  freed  from  passion; 
or  whether  earthly  love,  being  but  the  child  of  fancy,  is 
not  now  helped  forward  by  the  retirement  in  which  the 
good  women  kept  thdr  daughters  in  former  days— so 
contrary  to  that  we  see  at  present,  even  among  persons 
of  distmction.    But  to  leave  these  matters. 

"Amy  Gray  was  exceediuffly  careful  of  her  young 
people,  and  would  not  suffer  mem  to  look  out  of  their 
door  unless  in  her  presence ;  and  even  when  compelled 
to  go  out  on  any  business,  she  always  left  the  door  locked. 
If  by  chance  I  walked  by  at  such  times,  I  could  never 
hear  their  voices,  though  I  might  distinguish  the  hum  of 
their  spinning-wheels.  And  as  to 'seeing  them  through 
the  window,  the  painted  glass  I  have  bSfore  spoken  of 
would  have  preven1«d  th^  had  I  presumed  to  come  so 
near  to  them.  But  these  lovely  and  modest  young  wo- 
men, though  kept  so  striqtly,  nevmr  let  it  appear  to  any 
one  that  they  felt  the  yoke;  nay,  they  yielded  most  pa- 
tiently and  sweetly  to  all  their  careful  parent  and  guar- 
dian required  of  them,  though  assuredly  they  could  not 
then  understand  all  the  reasons  she  had  for  thus  guard- 
ing and  watching  them. 

"  It  was  not  to  be  suppose  that  two  3ronng  boys,  living 
near  these  fair  damsels,  should  not  discover  their  beauty 
and  modesty.  My  brother  fixed  his  heart  on  Bessy  Bell, 
but  the  other  pleased  me  most ;  and  though  I  seldom  in- 
terchanged a  word  with  her,  I  cannot  remember  the  time 
when  I  did  not  love  Mary  Gray. 

"  The  keen-eyed  mother  was  soon  aware  of  the  prefer- 
ence we  gave  these  young  people;  on  which  account  she 
took  especial  care  that  we  should  seldom  see  them ;  and 
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00  good  a  look-out  did  she  keep,  that  it  often  happened 
that  I  ne\'er  could  get  a  glimpse  of  them  from  Sunday  to 
Sunday  again.  But  on^hat  day,  I  always  placed  myself 
in  my  best  suit,  upon  the  wooden  bridge,  over  which 
they  must  needs  pass  to  church :  and,  after  I  had  enjoy- 
ed the  pleasure  of  making  my  bow  to  Ihem  as  they  went 
by,  I  regularly  followed  them  at  a  modest  distance,  to 
and  from  church ;  for  nearer  I  did  not  dare  to  approach. 

"  I  still  remember,  for  it  is  fixed  upon  my  memory  in 
a  manner  which  cannot  be  worn  out,"  proceeded  the  old 
man,  'Hhe  figures  of  the  father  and  mother  in  then-  Sun- 
day dress,  and  that  of  the  two  beloved  young  women 
wno  followed.  At  that  time  they  generally  wore  a  dress 
of  a  kind  of  russet  brown,  short  and  fuU,  with  a  white 
apron  and  handkerchief,  a  plaited  cap,  and  a  flat  straw 
hat  tied  behind.  Bessy  Bell  was  exceeding  fair,  with 
cheeks  as  red  and  blooming  as  a  rose,  and  her  laughmg 
eyes  of  the  finest  blue.  But  Mary^— my  beloved  Mary — 
had  hair  resembling  threads  of  gold,  while  every  feature 
was  lovely  beyond  description.  Her  eyes  were  dark  and 
brilliant,  and  when  she  bent  them  down,  her  long  eye- 
lashes cast  a  sweet  and  modest  expression  over  her 
whole  countenance,  the  like  to  which  I  never  shall  be 
'  hold  again. 

"As  she  passed  .over  the  bridge  on  the  occasions  1 
speak  of,  I  sometimes  ventured  to  wish  her  a  good  morn- 
ing, or  to  present  her  with  a  posy ;  upon  which  her  mo- 
ther seldom  failed  to  call  out,  in  a  forbidding  tone  of 
voice,  '  Come  on,  my  girls ;  why  do  you  linger  behind  1 
what  are  you  standing  to  talk  about?— I  beg,  young 
men,  that  you  will  not  intrude  yourselves  upon  us  as 
often  as  we  pass  this  way.' 

"  In  this  manner  we  were  generally  accosted,  neither 
did  we  presume  even  by  gesture  or  look  to  show  our  dis- 
content: for  the  age  of  insubordination  was  not  then 
come,  the  period  in  which  children  openly  deride  the 
authority  of  their -parents,  and  in  which  the  daughters  of 
respectable  families  make  themselves  cheap  by  breaking 
through  all  the  restraints  of  modesty  and  decorum. 

"  But  as  I  am  not  goi^g,  my  good  Sir,  to  trouble  you 
with  a  long  account  of  the  early  part  of  my  time,  I  shall 
dimply  «tate.  that  my  brother  and  I,  when  arrived  at  an 
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age  to  speak  of  saeh  matters,  made  our  regard  for  thcsa 
yoong  ^tmsels  known  to  our  &ther,  who  mentioned  it 
to  Robert  Gray  and  his  wife :  upon  which  it  was  agreed 
among  the  old  people,  that  my  brother  should  wait  for 
Bessy  till  he  had  served  out  his  time ;  and  that  as  I  and 
Mary  Gray  were  still  younger  than  the  other  couple, 
we  should  wait  seven  years,  durmg  which  I  was  to  en- 
gage in  service  and  endeavour  to  save  a  little  money  in 
order  to  set  us  up  in  the  world. 

'^  Being  wcdl. contented  with  this  arrangement  of  mat- 
ters, my  father,  by  the  kind  help  of  my  Lord^s  steward, 
got  me  a  place  in  the  house  oi  a  gentleman,  where  I 
acted  as  a  footman.  In  this  place  I  acquired  some  de- 
gree of  mentol  improvement,  though  not  in  a  religious 
way.  My  master  observing  that  I  was  fond  of  reading, 
lent  me  many  books,  and  gave  me  not  a  few ;  some  of 
history,  others  of  voyages  and  travels,  and  others  works  of 
fiction.  I  had  also  an  opportunity  of  hearing  much  polish- 
ed discourse  while  I  waited  at  table ;  in  ad£tion  to  which 
I  travelled  into  many  distant  countries  with  my  master. 

"  In  this  manner  the  seven  years  passed  away ;  at  the 
end  of  which  I  returned  home,  true  as  the  needle  to  the 
north,  to  geek  the  object  of  my  life.  I  learned  that  my 
brother  had  been  married  two  years  or  more  to  Bessy 
Bell,  and  I  found  my  beloved  Mary  looking  even  more  to 
my  mind  than  when  I  had  left  her.  At  this  time  being 
allowed  to  talk  to  her,  I  was  as  much  pleased  with  the 
sweetness  of  her  dispoisition  as  with  her  beauty.  I  now 
had  opportunity  to  pierceive  tbat  she  was  truly  pious ; 
and  I  might  also  have  understood  that  much  of  that 
sweetness  in  her  which  had  so  powerftdly  won  my  love, 
was  the  effect  of  her  piety.  B^t  the  discovery  did  not 
affect  me  as  it  ought :  I  knew  but  very  little  of  religion, 
and  therefore  had  very  httle  sense  of  its  value.  As  every 
thing  that  she  did  pleased  me;  so  her  piety  was,  I 
thought,  a  very  becoming  quidity.  But  I  had  no  more 
notion  of  learning  my  religion  from  her,  than  of  being 
taught  by  her  to  card  and  spm. 

"  Such  were  my  loose  and  confused  notions  of  religion 
and  the  value  of  my  soul  at  that  time.  How  my  beloved 
Mary  became  acquainted  with  true  religion  I  have  often 
since  considered ;  for  her  parents,  though  decent  and  ro- 
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spectable  persons,  were  ignorant,  I  think,  on  this  point 
She  must  assuredly  have  been  divinely  taught.  Her  Bi- 
ble had  supplied  her  with  the  only  visible  means  of  in« 
struction ;  and  such  was  the  simplicity  and  humility  of 
her  mind,  that  she  was  not  aware  of  her  being  in  a  more 
enhghtened  state  than  that  of  other  persons  about  her 
who  used  the  common  forms  of  religion,  and  observed 
the  common  decencies  of  life.  This  view  of  her  charac- 
ter," proceeded  Henry  Hart,  "has  been  an  after  one. 
At  the  time  I  speak  of,  when  I  was  first  admitted  to  her 
society,  I  could  neither  feel  nor  talk  rationally  about 
her:  she  seemed  to  me  the  fairest  and  most  delightful 
of  human  creatures,  but  why  or  wherefore  I  could  not 
exactly  say. 

"  I  was  made  most  happy  in  the  possession  of  this  be- 
loved wife  soon  after  my  return  from  service,  and  set- 
tled with  her  in  my  Other's  house,  who  very  kindly  en- 
tertained us.  Not  long  after  this,  many  changes  took 
ipA&ce  among  our  connexions.  Robert  Gray  and  his 
wife  removed  to  some  distance,  in  order  to  be  near  a  son 
of  the  old  man's  by  p  'ormer  wife,  who  was  able  to  af- 
ford them  some  assistance ;  and  my  poor  father  died 
after  a  very  short  illness.  Thus,in  a  few  months  after  our 
marriage,  I  was  left  alone  with  my  young  and  lovely 
wife ;  idl  our  old  friends  being  by  one  means  or  other  se- 
parated from  us,  and  my  brother's  family  removed  to  a 
little  distance. 

"  I  followed  my  father's  business,  and  my  wife  her 
usual  occupation  of  spinning ;  and  for  two  complete  years, 
I  enjoyed  a  degree  of  happiness,  which  even  now,  at  this 
distant  period,  I  hardly  dare  to  think  upon.  For  there 
are  indeed  some  few  intervals,  some  little  events,  some 
passing  scenes  of  my  life,  my  good  Sir,"  said  Henry 
fiart,  "which  I  cannot  recollect,  although  passed  away 
and  gone  long  ago,  without  experiencing  such  a  sinking 
at  heart,  that  I  turn  from  them  with  a  struggle,  and  en- 
deavour to  banish  from  my  mind  every  recollection  of 
them — still  indulging  a  ftdl  assurance,  that  in  the  world 
to  come  it  will  be  found  that  every  distressing,  every 
touching,  every  wounding,  yea  even  the  most  acutely 
wounding  dispensations,  were  all  so  arranged  as  to  work 
together  for  my  good. 
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^  My  beloved  wife,  soon  after  our  fiist  married  year 
was  completed,  informed  me  that  she  hoped  to  make  me 
a  father.    This  circumstance  seemed  to  be  all  that  was 
wanting  to  complete  my  happiness :  and  thus  I  blindly 
rejoiced  in  the  project  of  that  event  which,  when  it 
took  place,  completely  destroyed  my  earthly  peace.  But 
before  I  proceed  to  relate  this  sad  catastrophe,  I  should 
say,  that  my  wife,  notwithstanding  her  amiable  simpli* 
city  and  ignorance  of  life  in  genml,  was  not  long  mar- 
ried to  me  before  she  foimd  out  that  I  had  not  those 
yiewB  of  religion  which  she  possessed.    How  it  came  to 
pass  that  she  did  not  discover  this  before,  I  can  hardly 
say ;  unless  that,  without  intending  it,  I  had  played  the 
hypocrite  with  her,  and,  through  the  excess  of  my  love, 
had  fsJlen  in  with  every  thing 'she  said,  be  the  subject 
what  it  might.    However,  as  soon  as  she  made  this  dis* 
covery,  she  lost  no  time,  as  much  as  in  her  lay,  to  reme- 
dy the  evil,  but  made  haste  to  use  all  her  gentle  powers 
of  persuasion  in  leading  me  to  an  attentive  perusal  of  the 
Scriptures,  to  socicd  prayer,  to  a  strict  attendance  on  di- 
vine worship,  and  to  every  other  pious  exercise  which  she 
judged  would  tend  most  to  my  conversion.    I  failed  not 
to  follow  as  she  led,  for  love  bore  down  all  unwillingness 
before  it ;  and  I  even  half  persuaded  mys^  that  I  was 
become  exceedingly  pious,  while  I  was  in  fact  only  ac- 
commodating myself  to  the  pleasure  of  the  wife  I  loved. 
During  this  time,  however,  I  obtained  much  head-know- 
ledge, which  knowledge  I  afterward  found  very  service- 
able to  me. 
'^  But  now,  though  with  a  shuddering  kind  of  reluc- 
"  tance,  I  must  come  to  that  sad  period  of  my  life,  on 
which  I  even  now  can  hardly  allow  mys^f  to  think ; 
but  I  will  pass  it  over  as  quicMy  as  possible.*— The  time 
when  my  wife  expected  to  bless  me  with  a  child  at 
length  arrived ;  and  I  had  the  extreme  happiness  of  see- 
ing her  laid  in  her  bed,  with  a  little  son  in  her  arms.  We 
had  been  up  during  the  whole  night  on  account  of  my 
wife's  illness,  and  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  bemg 
two  hours  later  than  usual,  I  went  to  my  work,  fiiU  of 
sweet  hope  and  joy,  and  without  any  apprehension. 

"As  I  went  out  of  the  door,  I  turned  again  for  some- 
thing I  had  forgotten ;  and  as  it  lay  in  the  room  where 
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my  "virife  was,  I  lingered  awhile  to  look  again  on  her  I  so 
tenderly  loved,  ana  the  child  she  had  so  lately  given  me* 
The  infant  and  its  mother  were  both  asleep,  lying  calm 
and  easy;  and  while  I  gazed  upon  them  I  thought  I  never 
loved  my  wife  so  much,  llie  nurse  was  in  the  room 
with  them,  and  the  nurse's  daughter  in  the  room  below. 
As  I  left  the  house,  I  desired  the  young  woman  to  call 
me  if  any  thing  should  be  wanting,  pointing  out  the  place 
in  a  coppice  near  at  hand  where  I  should  be  at  work.  O! 
with  what  a  light  heart  did  I  go  abroad  that  day ;  sing- 
mg  with  careless  glee  as  I  stepped  along!  and  how 
blithely  moved  the  arm  that  lifted  the  hatchet !  I  spent 
that  morning  two  such  hours  in  the  wood  as  I  never 
knew  again  for  many,  many  years ;  though  my  joy  was 
not,  I  am  well  assured,  of  the  right  character.  No :  it 
wanted  to  be  purified.  The  Lord  knew  this:  he  knew 
that  it  was  not  such  as  would  work  for  my  good,  and 
therefore  he  deprived  me  of  it. 

"  About  ten  o'clock,  I  thought  I  heard  a  voice  calling 
me  from  a  distance ;  I  threw  down  my  hatchet,  full  of 
apprehensions ;  I  hurried  on  my  coat ;  I  listened,  and 
heard  the  nurse's  daughter  calling  me  by  name.  I  flew 
to  meet  her.  She  told  me  that  my  wife  was  taken  sud-* 
denly  ill,  and  begged  me  to  run  to  the  village  for  the 
doctor.  I  made  £dl  possible  haste,  but  before  I  could  bring 
the  needful  help  she  was  dying.  Her  complaint  was  sup- 
posed to  be  some  kind  of  cramp  or  spasm. 

"  Thus  I  lost  the  delight  of  my  eyes  at  the  moment 
When  she  was,  if  possible,  become  more  dear  to  me  than 
ever;  and  hpr  precious  infant,  being  deprived  of  a  ten- 
der mother's  care  had  scarcely  received  the  baptismal 
blessing,  before  it  was  laid  in  the  same  grave  witlj  her 
who  had  died  in  giving  it  bemg.  Oh!  my  Wife !  my  wife! 
my  son  I  my  son !  With  the  extinction  of  life  only  shall 
I  cease  to  feel,  upon  every  reflection,  a  portion  of  the 
agonies  which  I  endured  at  the  loss  of  these  beloved 
ones!  I  had  then  no  vital  religion  to  support  me ;  I  knew 
no  Saviour,  no  heavenly  Father,  no  Holy  Spirit. 

"  Eighteen  years  or  more  passed  from  that  time,  be- 
fore it  pleased  the  Lord  to  open  my  mind  on  these  sub- 
jects ;  and,  till  that  period,  I  knew  no  comfort,  a  deep 
f^loom  almost  amounting  to  despair  having  taken  entire 
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possession  of  my  mind.  During  that  interval  I  would  see 
none  of  my  former  friends,  unless  it  became  unavoidable, 
I  shunned  even  my  brother ;  for  the  sight  of  his  happi- 
ness with  his  Bessy  and  her  children,  was  as  a  dagger 
piercing  through  my  heart.  I  was  not  aware  of  the  great 
impiety  of  such  a  state  of  mind ;  for  I  was  then  dead  in 
sin.  They  who  have  faith  feel  a  constant  assurance  that 
all  things  work  together  for  the  good  of  those  whom  the 
Lord  is  training  up  to  glory,  honour,  and  immortality; 
whether  it  be  affliction,  whether  it  he  temptation,  whe- 
ther it  be  reproach,  whether  it  be  prosperity,  whether 
it  be  adversity,  all — all  unite  together,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  gracious  Providence,  for  perfecting  the  salva- 
tion of  the  chosen  vessels  of  the  Lord.  But  concerning 
these  things  1  was  in  utter  darkness. 

From  the  time  of  my  child's  funeral,  which  happened 
when  I  was  in  my  twenty-sixth  year,  I  continued  in  the 
same  gloomy  and  miserable  state  of  mind  till  I  had  at- 
tained the  age  of  forty-four  or  forty-five.  There  belong- 
ed to  my  original  character  a  kind  of  constancy  or  in- 
flexibility which  was  not  easily  to  be  shaken.  This 
appeared  in  the  attachment  I  had  formed  in  my  youth, 
which  suffered  neither  variation  nor  abatement  through 
seven  year's  absence  from  its  object :  and  it  now  again 
appeared  in  my^long  and  sullen  melancholy — a  melan- 
choly  which  was  probably  increased  and  fostered  by  my 
peculiar  mode  of  life,  which,  as  I  before  said,  was  that 
of  a  wood-cutter,  and  which  for  the  most  part  obliged 
me  to  work  alone  in  solitary  situations,  where  for  days 
together  I  never  heard  any  sound  but  that  which  arose 
from  the  strokes  of  my  own  hatchet,  and  the  shaking  of 
the  branches  of  those  trees  which  were  falling  by  my  own 
hands.  If  in  some  situations  these  strokes  were  answered 
by  an  echo,  this  sound  only  added  to  my  sense  of  loneli- 
ness and  solitude.  From  the  time  that  the  door  closed  on 
the  coffins  of  my  wife  and  child,  I  had  never  allowed  an- 
other inmate  to  partake  of  my  solitary  dwelling ;  and  I 
may  say,  that  from  thenceforward  I  had  no  comfort  by 
my  fireside  but  that  which  I  got  from  reading. 

"  My  master  had  given  me  several  books,  which  I  read 
oyer  and  over  again  by  my  fireside  in  the  winter  eve- 
nings; and  when  I  had  exhausted  these,  which  were,  for 
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the  most  part,  books  of  mere  amusement,  I  applied  to 
my  lord's  steward  to  lend  me  more,  which  he  very  kind- 
ly did,  although  not  without  bantering  me  upon  my  love 
of  solitude,  and  advising  me  to  take  another  wife — a 
piece  of  advice  with  which  1  felt  myself  greatly  offend- 
ed. I  did  not,  however,  venture  to  show  my  displeasure 
to  &e  steward,  especially  as  he  was  so  kind  as  to  sup 
ply  me  with  that  sort  of  pastime  which  was  most  to  my 
mind.  The  books  which  the  steward  was  so  kind  as  to 
lend  me,  were  of  various  sorts,  most  probably  such  as 
came  next  to  hand.  But  there  were  few  o£  a  religious 
nature,  and  those  of  a  wrong  sort ;  such  as  held  up  works 
in  the  place  of  faith — a  doctrine  which  had  at  that  pe- 
riod been  brought  much  into  fashion,  both  in  books  and 
sermons ;  owmg,  no  doubt,  to  the  misguided  conduct  of 
those  who  had  brought  faith  into  disgrace,  by  talking 
without  doing,  and  who  ornamented  their  priests'  gar- 
ments with  the  golden  bells,  while  they  omitted  the  pome- 
granates, whereas  the  Lord  had  given  directions  that  both 
should  be  used,  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  glorious 
habit  of  those  who  were  appointed  to  the  ministry. 

"  In  thi9  manner  I  continued  to  read  and -fill  my  head 
with  various  kinds  of  knowledge  not  common  to  a  poor 
man :  and  the  hours  which  I  spent  in  pursuing  my  soli- 
tary calling  were  constantly  devoted  to  ruminating  and 
reflecting  on  those  things  which  experience  had  taught 
me,  as  well  as  on  those  which  I  had  learned  from  books ; 
and  still  the  more  I  reflected,  the  more  I  wondered  at 
that  confusion  of  good  and  evil  which  I  perceived  to 
happen  alike  to  all  men,  and  for  which  I  could  by  no 
means  account  by  the  exercise  of  my  own  reason.  Thus 
I  gradually  became  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  though 
but  a  poor,  solitary  wood-cutter,  as  finished  an  infidel  as 
those  men  who  nailed  the  Lord  of  all  to  the  accursed 
tree,  and  who  bribed  the  soldiers  to  deny  that  resurrec- 
tion which  they  had  witnessed  with  their  own  eyes. 

<'  Ontiiese  occasions,  how  often  did  I  lament  the  death 
of  my  son ;  and  how  often  was  I  constrained  to  cry  out 
within  the  hearing  of  none  but  God,  '  Alas,  my  child ! 
ihy  child !  Had  but  my  son  survived,  I  should  not  have 
been  thus  wholly  destitute  and  forlorn !  I  should  have 
bad  at  least  one  tie  remaming  to  the  world-^one  dear 
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memorial  of  my  Mary— nme  remaining  object  <tf  my 
love !'  Bnt  I  have  since  had  abundant  reason  to  see  and 
feel  the  goodness  of  the  Almighty  in  taking  this  little 
precious  one  from  me  in  his  early  infancy.  For,  con- 
sidering the  state  in  which  I  remained  for  eighteen  yeais 
alter  his  birth,  how  corrupt  a  teacher  would  he  have 
found  in  me  I  And  whmi  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  open 
my  eyes,  as  he  did  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  1 
am  about  to  show  you,  it  might  then  have  been  beyond 
my  power  to  lead  him  in  the  way  which  I  myself  had 
fust  been  taught  to  discern.  But  leaving  these  reflections, 
which  you,  g^Hod  SsTj  may  make  more  justly  than  I  can, 
I  return  to  my  story. 

^^  After  entering  my  forty-fifth  year,  I  was  one  day, 
about  the  season  of  Midsummer,  sent  by  my  lord's  order 
to  his  estate  in  the  next  parish,  where  I  was  directed, 
among  other  jobs,  to  fell  a  tree  which  stood  on  the  side 
of  a  brook  which  turned  the  very  mill  in  which  my  bro- 
ther was  foreman.  The  tree  stood,  as  it  were,  about  a 
bow-shot  below  the  mill,  and  my  brother's  cottage  right 
over  against  the  mill,  and  somewhere  about  the  same 
distance  from  the  spot  upon  which  I  was  emidoyed.  The 
season  of  the  year  in  which  this  happened  I  well  remem- 
ber by  this  token,  that  while  I  was  preparing  to  work,  a 
cuckoo  sat  upon  a  neighbouring  tree,  and  continued  her 
cry  till  disturbed  by  the  noise  I  made  with  my  hatchet, 
upon  which  she  took  flight  right  over  my  head. 

^^My  sister,  Bessy  Hart,  who  proved  a  tender  wife  to 
my  brother,  had  always  shown  a  great  desire  to  be  kind 
to  me,  not  only  for  my  wife's  sake,  whose  memory  she 
dearly  loved,  but  for  my  own,  as  her  husband's  .brother, 
and  one  whom  she  had  known  from  a  boy.  Neverthe- 
less, I  never  could  be  persuaded  to  come  within  her  door, 
because  the  sight  of  her  was  calculated  to  renew  my 
bitterest  recollections.  I  have,  however,  since  that  time 
been  made  to  see  the  impropriety  of  giving  way  to  such 
feelings,  inasmuch  as  they  partake  greatly  of  the  nature 
of  rebellion  against  the  divine  decrees,  to  which  we  owe 
the  most  implicit  and  cheeiful  submission,  if  from  no 
higher  principle,  yet  assuredly  from  the  persuasion  which 
we  ought  to  nave,  that  he  who  is  our  Father  %dUI  not 
cast  of  for  ever:  but  though  he  cause  fir^icf,  yet  wiU 
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he  have  cam^passion  according  to  the  multitude  of  his 
mercies.  For  he  doth  not  a^ct  rmUingly,  nor  grieve 
the  children  cfmen,  (Lam*,  iii.  31 — 33.)  But  I  nad  no 
idea  at  that  time  of  the  covenant  mercies  of  God.  I  saw 
the  Deity  m  that  point  of  view  in  which  every  natural 
man  beholds  him — in  the  light  of  an  inexorable  judge.  I 
had  the  very  feeling  which  constrained  the  first  offend- 
ers to  seek  a  hiding-place  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord 
God  among  the  trees  of  the  garden :  and,  in  compliance 
with  that  feeling,  I  habitually  fled  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  God,  encompassing  myself  with  my  own  vain 
conceits  and  false  opinions. 

"  As  I  had  hitherto  shunned  my  brother's  family,  I  now 
hoped  that  I  should  be  able  to  finish  my  work  in  that 
place  without  their  knowledge;  and  with  this  view  I 
hastened  to  ai^mplish  it,  though  with  many  fears,  lest 
the  noise  of  my  hatchet  might  reach  them,  and  bring  me 
and  my  occupation  to  their  minds.  While  I  was  thus 
engaged,  a  young  man  of  a  pleasing  aspect,  and  dressed 
in  a  black  coat,  came  down  the  bamc,  and  passed  by  me 
with  a  book  in  his  hand,  on  which  he  looked  from  time 
to  time,  as  if  committing  its  contents  to  memory.  He 
saluted  me  very  civilly  as  he  passed,  and  then  went  on 
towards  a  neighbouring  wood. 

"  After  continuing  my  work  till  near  dinner-time  and 
seeing  no  one  else,  I  hoped  I  might  complete  my  task, 
for  that  day  at  least,  unregarded.  But  just  as  I  was  pre- 
paring to  take  my  bread  and  cheese  out  of  mv  bag  for 
my  solitary  dinner,  my  brother's  eldest  daughter,  who 
was  a  little  older  than  my  son  waiM  hare  been  had  he 
Mved,  came  down  the  side  of  the  brook  towards  mie,  car- 
rying her  youngest  l»other,  an  infant  of  about  two  years 
old,  in  her  arms.  She  came  smiling  up  to  me,  and  ac- 
costing me  by  the  familiar  appellation  of  uncle,  invited 
me  in  her  mother's  name  to  come  in  and  dine  with  tbem. 

"  This  young  girl  was  just  in  the  bloem  of  beauty,  and 
though  resembling  her  mother,  was  not  altoffether  unlike 
my  ever  beloved  Biary ;  her  voice  especially  resembled 
my  Mary's ;  and  the  child  she  held  in  her  arms  was  ex 
ceedmgly  lovely.  I  Im^Led  at  both  with  a  degree  of  agony 
I  could  not  mtpmemf  and  ariced  her  roughly  who  told 
her  I  wastfaeiel 
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"  *  We  heard  your  hatchet,  uncle/  she  replied.  *  And 
my  mother  sent  me  out  to  seek  for  you.' 

"'Go,'  I  answered,  *and  tell  your  mother  I  cannot 
come  into  her  house  and  see  her  surrounded  with  so 
many  blessmgs,  while  mine  are  perished  in  the  grave.' 

"'Nay,  but  uncle,'  said  the  young  girl,  *we  cannot 
help  that :  and  if  you  would  let  us,  we  would  be  your 
children,  and  our  father  and  mother  would  be  your  com- 
forters.' 

" '  Go,  child,'  I  said,  *  and  tell  your  parents  they  cannot 
comfort  me.' 

"She  looked  at  me  for  a  moment,  and  then  wiped 
away  her  tears  with  the  comer  of  her  apron. 

"I  could  not  bear  this;  but  taking  up  my  hatchet, 
which  lay  by  my  side,  I  dashed  it  from  me,  uttering  an 
expression  of  lamentation  and  despair  ^|hich  1  cannot 
now  remember: 

^  The  girl  turned  from  me  with  a  fresh  flood  of  tears, 
and  walked  slowly  back  to  the  cottage.  And  at  the  same 
minute,  1  heard  myself  accosted  to  this  purpose. — '  My 
good  man  what  Iksis  happened  ?  You  seem  to  be  dis- 
tressed. Can  I  give  you  any  advice  or  assistance  ?  If  so, 
command  me.' 

"I  looked  around,  and  saw  the  person  mentioned 
above  as  having  passed  by  a  short  time  before  with  a 
book  in  his  hand.  He  now  stood  close  to  me  with  a  • 
small  purse  in  his  hand,  out  of  which  he  was  taking 
some  money,  evidently  with  the  intention  of  offering  it 
to  me. 

" '  Money !'  I  said,  ^  money !  what  can  money  do  for 
one  like  me  ?  Tell  me.  Sir,'  I  added, '  will  money  bring 
the  dead  to  life  ?    If  so  I  will  thankfully  receive  it.' 

"  He  immediately  put  up  his  purse,  and  took  his  Bible 
out  of  his  pocket,  meekly  answering, '  No,  my  good  man, 
money  assuredly  cannot  do  this ;  but  faith,  which  cometh 
by  hearing  the  Word  ot  God^faith  can  do  more.' 

"  My  attention  was  excited  by  this  extraordinary  ad 
dress,  and  I  listened  silently  as  he  proceeded. 

" '  You  are  probably,'  said  he,  'under  the  pressure  of 
some  great  affliction,  and  have  no  comforter.  Perhaps 
you  do  not  even  know  where  to  seek  consolation.  Yet 
whatever  your  trials  may  be,  there  is  assuredly  suitable 
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•jomfort  prepared  for  you;  and  the  Almighty,  I  trust,  will 
make  you  willing  to  receive  it.'  He  then  quoted  several 
texts  to  me,  which  I  have  often  since  looked  out  for  my- 
self, and  which  have  often  yielded  me  wonderful  support: 
—  TViis  is  my  comfort  in  cLjffiiction:  for  thy  woTd  hath 
quickened  me,  (Psalm  cxix.  50.)  Whatsoever  things 
were  written  aforetime^  were  written  for  our  learning, 
that  we  through  patience  and  comfort  of  the  Scriptures 
might  have  hSpe,  (Rom.  xv.  4.)  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
God  is  upon  mej  because  the  Lord  hath  anointed  me  to 
preach  good  tidings  unto  the  7neek;  he  hath  sent  me 
to  hind  up  the  broken-hearted^  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the 
captives,  and  the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  are 
hound  y  to  proclaim  the  acc^table  year  of  the  Lord,, 
and  the  day  of  vengeance  of  our  God;  to  comfort  all 
that  mourn,  (Isaiah  Ixi.  1, 2.) 

"  Having  finished  these  verses,"  continued  Henry  Hart. 
"  he  proceed  to  observe  that  the  Lord  of  heaven  ana 
earth  had  provided  consolation  for  the  af9icted,  and  that 
he  himself  had  undertaken  to  administer  it  with  his  own 
hand;  adding,  that  there  was  no  affliction  incident  to 
man  beyond  the  reach  of  his  consolatory  aid. 

"  It  was  perhaps  with  a  feeling  of  curiosity,  and  a  de- 
sire for  the  moment  to  be  diverted  by  any  thing  from 
my  own  mis^able  sensations,  that  I  was  at  first  inclined 
to  lend  a  listening  ear  to  what  this  gentleman  had  to  of- 
fer ;  for  I  soon  distinguished  that  the  person  who  ad- 
dressed me  was  a  gentleman,  though  his  dress  was 
threadbare  and  bespoke  but  slender  means.  As  I  listened, 
however,  I  became  interested;  and,  after  awhile,  it  pleas- 
ed the  Lord  so  to  touch  my  heart  through  his  means,  that 
I  could  not  restrain  my  tears — a  circumstance  which  had 
not  happened  to  me  before  for  years. 

"Now,  were  I  to  repeat  to  you,  my  good  Sir,  all  that 
this  excellent  person  said  te  me,  I  should  require  days 
for  that  which  I  hope  to  complete  in  a  very  few  hours. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  ^  did  not  leaive  me  that  morning 
before  he  had  excited  within  me  a  desire  to  seek  for  con- 
solation from  my  Bible.  He  gave  me  such  a  view  of  the 
Lord  Jehovah,  the  blessed  Three  in  One,  as  I  had  never 
before  received.  He  pointed  out  to  me  especially  the  love 
which  had  been  shown  to  all  mankind,  by  God  the  Fa- 
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ther,  in  sending  his  Son  to  die  for  them ;  by  God  the 
Son,  in  having  undertaken  to  offer  himself  up  a  sacrifice 
for  their  sin ;  and  by  GJod  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  his  perpe- 
tual though  invisible  efforts  for  man's  salvation  in  pro- 
ducing that  change  of  heart  without  which  no  man  can 
enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

"  These  things  all  appeared  entirely  new  to  me,  and, 
with  the  divine  blessing,  effected  a  considerable  change 
in  Ihe  whole  state  of  my  feelings;  and  more  especialiy 
so,  when  I  was  enabled  to  see  in  those  sore  afflictions^ 
which  I  had  hitherto  considered  as  cruel  dispensations, 
nothing  more  than  ^  the  salutary  and  needful  chastise- 
ment of  a  tender  Father.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  many 
hours  this  pious  gentleman  sat  conversing  with  me.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  that,  before  h^  departed,  he  informed  me 
that  he  was  minister  of  the  parish  in  which  I  then  was, 
and  invited  me  not  only  to  come  every  Sunday  to  his 
church,  but  to  take  my  dinner  at  his  house ;  promising 
to  renew  his  discourse  with  me  every  evening  upon  these 
matters.  I  accepted  the  invitation,  and  during  the  space 
of  ten  years  was  a  constant  attendant  on  his  ministry. 
And  whereas  it  was  far  for  me  to  go  home  on  a  winter's 
evening  after  the  last  service,  I  was  constrained  to  take 
a  bed  in  the  good  minister's  house,  which  affi>rded  me 
further  opportunity  of  receiving  instruction. 

"This  gentleman,  though  polished  in  his  habits,  was 
poor,  having  a  very  slender  provision;  and  being  only 
a  curate,  he  lived  always,  as  the  old  custom  was  for  per- 
sons in  his  situation,  in  his  neat  kitchen,  having  an  elder- 
ly, decent  person  for  his  housekeeper.  He  divided  his 
time  between  his  private  studies  and  deVotions,  and  his 
parochial  duties ;  for  even  his  Very  meals  seemed  to  par- 
take of  the  nature  of  both. 

"  I  found  exceeding  great  delight  in  the  company  oi 
this  holy  young  man,  and  had  occasion  indeed  to  love 
and  value  him  greatly,  since  he  laid  himself  ont  very 
earnestly  for  my  benefit,  and  my  heavenly  Father  was 
pleased  mightily  to  bless  his  instructions  to  my  lasting 
good.  He  first  began,  when  become  a  little  better  ac- 
quainted with  me  and  with  my  history,  by  endeavouring, 
through  the  divine  help,  to  convince  me  that  I  had 
hitherto  lived  altogether  as  an  infidel,  and  just  as  a  man 
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would  live  if  there  were  no  God  in  the  world;'  and  at 
the  same  time  he  laboured  to  make  me  understand,  that 
all  which  had  hitherto  befallen  me,  had  been  intended 
iot  TCkY  good,  and  the  good  of  those  I  best  loved.  It  is 
true,  tiiat  on  these  points  I  for  a  long  time  resisted  all 
conviction :  till  at  length,  under  the  influence  of  divine 
grace,  my  stubborn  heart  began  to  yield ;  upon  which  I 
.soon  began  to  perceive  the  truth  of  all  he  asserted,  and 
from  that  time  was  more  easily  brought  to  comprehend 
the  leading  doc^ines  of  our  holy  religion.  Nevertheless, 
as  I  had  led  a  very  decent,  moral  life  since  my  dear 
wife's  death,  my  kind  instructor  found  much  difficulty 
in  bringing  me  to  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  my  r«al 
circumstances;  insomuch  that  it  was  a  considerable 
time  before  he  could  make  me  comprehend,  that  the 
gloomy  and  sullen  state  of  mind,  in  which  I  had  long  in- 
dulged myself,  was  the  effect  of  an  evil  and  rebellious 
heart.  But,  after  awhile^  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  open 
my  mind  on  this  subject  also.  And  no  sooner  was  I  led 
even  into  a  moderate  acquaintance  with  the  plague  of 
my  own  heart,  than  I  began  gradually  to  discover  the 
need  of  all  those  afflictions  which  I  had  been  called  to ' 
endure.  And  thus,  step  by  step,  my  bewildered  mind 
was  opened  first  upon  one  thingj  and  then  upon  another, 
till  at  last  the  whole  system  of  the  Lord's  providences 
was  laid  open  to  me,  that  is,  as  ^  as  it  was  necessary 
for  me  to  rniow  it. 

'^  And  now,  that  is,  from  the  time  on  which  I  began  to 
have  some  heart-knowledge  of  religion,  may  I  begin  to 
date  my  progress  from  deep  sorrow  to  peace,  nay  to 
happiness:  for  after  I  had  entertained  religious  thoughts 
and  feehngsfor  a  short  season,  through  the  divine  mercy 
my  tears  were  insensibly  wiped  away,  and  my  sorrow 
converted  into  joy. 

"  But  although  I  describe  this  change  in  a  few  words, 
yet  I  would  have  you  to  understand,  my  dear  Sir,"  con- 
tinued the  old  man,  "  that  it  was  bjr  no  means  so  speedi- 
ly effected  as  that  circumstance  might  lead  you  to  sup- 
pose. It  was  a  long  while  before  I  could  make  up  my 
mind  on  any  new  point  of  doctrine,  especially  on  the 
subject  of  man's  depravity,  and  of  my  own  in  particu- 
lar.   There  I  stood  a  tedious  time,  trying  to  make  out 
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some  righteousness  of  my  own :  and  when  it  pleased  the 
Almighty  to  give  me  conviction  on  this  point,  nearly  as 
long  a  season  was  spent  before  I  could  embrace  the  of- 
fered Saviour,  or  apply  the  promises  to  my  own  case. 
And,  more  than  this,  when  I  was  at  length  enabled  to 
taste  the  consolations  of  the  Gospel,  my  views  of  God 
the  Father  remained  for  a  long  time  very  unsatisfactory 
and  perplexing.  I  felt  that  I  could  trust  and  love  the 
Son;  but  the  Father  was  still  a  stranger  to  me;  and  I 
could  not  help  continually  crying  with  Philip,  Lozd, 
show  7ne  the  Father ,  and  it  toill  suffice  me.  (John 
xiv.  8.)  However,  as  I  learned  to  know  my  Saviour 
more,  this  difficulty  disappeared,  and  I  found  in  Chris! 
that  knowledge  of  the  Father  which  is  hid  in  him  and 
in  him  only :  for  he  that  seeth  him,  senth  the  Father 
also. 

"  On  being  thus  far  advanced,  my  blessed  and  boly 
guide  endeavoured  to  bring  me  better  acquainted  wi^ 
the  third  Person  of  the  Trinity:  and  this  he  did  by 
pointing  put  how  near  this  Holy  Spirit  is  to  us,  and  how 
great  things  he  had  done  for  me  especially,  inasmuch  as 
without  his  assistance  I  should  have  remained  in  tiiat 
deep  spiritual  darkness  m  which  the  greater  part  of  my 
life  had  been  spent,  and  from  which  no  human  power 
was  sufficient  to  extricate  me.  For  although  a  human 
agent  had  been  employed  as  the  visible  means  of  my 
conversion,  the  efforts  he  had  used  were  totally  inade- 
^ate  to  the  end  they  were  intended  to  bring  about,  and 
must  have  entirely  failed,  had  they  not  been  accompa- 
nied with  the  influences  of  the  Spirit 

"  As  the  influence  of  religion  became  more  and  more 
powerful  upon  my  mind,"  continued  the  old  man,  "  I 
gradually  acquired  peace.  I  cannot  pretend  to  ascertain 
the  day  when  I  obtained  perfect  peace,  as  many  under- 
take to  point  out  the  houl*  and  moment  of  their  conver 
sion :  for  the  change  was,  in  fact,  so  slow,  that  I  was 
myself  hardly  aware  of  its  progress,  or  how  my  grief 
first  began  to  soften  down;  though  I  am  inclin^  to 
think  that  my  true  conversion  took  place  about  the  time 
when  I  first  began  to  look  on  God  the  Father  through 
the  medium  of  his  Son,  and  to  feel  that  all  he  had  done 
proceeded  not  from  anger  but  from  love 
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"  After  being  enabled,  through  grace,  to  perceive  and 
lament  the  depravity  of  my  heart,  I  began  to  feel  th^t 
my  afflictions,  instead  of  being  greater,  had  been  far  less 
than  I  deserved ;  that  my  keenest  distresses  had  been  ac- 
companied with  many  consoling  circumstances;  and 
that  I  had  abundant  cause  to  rejoice  in  the  reasonable 
assurance  that  my  wife  and  child  were  now  rejoicing, 
through  the  merits  of  their  Redeemer,  in  a  state  of  per- 
fect felicity. 

•  "  Thus  was  I  imperceptibly  led  on,  as  it  were,  step  by 
step,  from  sorrow  to  joy ;  till,  after  awhile,  when  I  look- 
ed for  my  tTouWes,  behold  they  were  passed  away  as  the 
snow  in  harvest. 

^  And  now,  although  I  still  loved  solitude,  and  my 
manner  of  Mfe  render^  it  in  some  measure  necessary,  I 
did  not  avoid  the  company  of  my  relations ;  but  1  was 
more  particularly  delighted  with  the  society  of  my 
friend  the  minister,  as  well  as  with  that  of  certain  poor 
godly  people  who  frequented  his  house.  And  from  this 
time  how  sweet,  how  abundant  in  delights,  did  the  whole 
face  of  the  earth  appear  to  me,  and  especially  those  wild 
yet  quiet  spots  to  which  my  business  constantly  carried 
me  I  All  nature,  which  formerly  seemed  to  frown  upon 
me,  now  presented  me  every  where  with  emblems  of  the 
divine  love,  and  perpetually  invited  me  to  hold  commu- 
nion with  the  great  Author  of  all. 

"  My  spiritual  pastor  also;  by  whom  I  mean  the  pious 
and  benevolent  friend  whose  inmate  I  was  every  Sunday, 
used  much««earnestness  in  pressing  upon  me  the  duty  of 
seeking  this  divine  communion  or  spiritual  intercourse 
with  the  Holy  Persons  of  the  Trinity.  '  This  duty  and 
privilege,'  said  he,  *  from  which  the  captive  in  the  dun- 
.  geon  cannot  be  excluded  by  his  galling  chains,  is  too  of- 
ten sought  after  with  much  indifference  even  by  those 
whom  we  have  reason  to  think  regenerate;  acircum 
stance  that  proves  how  very  far  man  is  fallen  from  that 
blessed  state  of  innocence,  in  which  he  was  originally 
created,  when,  no  doubt,  he  considered^as  the  highest  en- 
joyment of  which  he  was  capable,  to  commune  with  his 
Creator.  Moreover,  this  very  circumstance  shows  how 
Rntirely  changed  we  must  be  before  wc  are  re-adjnitted 
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into  that  blessed  state,  tiie  supreme  happinefls  of  yifbkh 
consists  in  being  one  with  Christ. 
*  "  *  But  this  duty,*  continued  he,  *  I  particularly  prest 
upon  you,  Henry  Hart,  because  your  daily  labour  leadi 
you  into  solitude ;  because  you  dwell  alone ;  and  be- 
cause you  have  opportunities  above  most  men  of  reading 
the  book  of  nature,  and  consequently  of  lifting  up  youi 
heart  from  the  works  of  the  Creator  to  the  Creator  him- 
self.' 

"  He  then  explained  to  me  the  especial  nature  of  this 
communion,  as  it  related  severally  to  the  Father,  to  the 
Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Spirit ;  plainly  discovering  to  me 
how  communion  with  the  Father  is  held  in  the  faith, 
love,  and  obedience  yielded  unto  him  by  the  saints ;  witl* 
the  Son,  by  election  in  him,  by  their  kindred  with  hxs 
humanity,  and  by  a  participation  of  his  Spirit ;  and  witii 
the  Holy  Ghost,  throu^  his  secret  influences  on  the 
heart,  which  every  true  Christian  must  necessarily  feel, 
though  he  may  not  possess  the  power  of  describing 
them.  '  For  I  believe,'  said  this  pious  and  humble  minis- 
ter, '  it  not  seldom  happens,  that  even  when,  through  the 
divine  help,  comparatively  correct  ideas  are  excited  in 
the  believer's  mind,  the  capacity  of  imparting  these 
things  in  any  adequate  degree  to  others  is  deni^ ;  and 
that  not  only  through  the  imperfection  of  language, 
which,  being  especiafly  accommodated  to  our  temporal 
concerns,  is  not  fitted  for  the  conveyance  of  heavenly 
ifotions;  but  also,  perhaps,  in  order  to  humble  the  pride 
of  man,  and  to  make  him  feel  his  dependence  upon  that 
glorious  Person  who  is  the  only  effectual  teacher  of  hea- 
venly thii^gs.'  • 

^  This  excellent  man  then  proceeded  to  point  out  to 
me  the  manner  in  which  the  Holy  Scriptures  state  the. 
condition  of  man  on  earth. — '  They  describe  him,'  said 
he,  'as  a  creature  originally  formed  in  the  image  of  Him 
who  created  him,  but  through  the  delusions  of  Satan  un- 
happily fallen  from  this  orignal  perfection  into  a  state  of 
extreme  depravity :  insomuch  that  he  cannot  turn  and 
prepare  himself  by  his  natural  good  works  to  faith.  And 
not  only  is  man  thus  utterly  helpless,  weak,  and  ignorant, 
but  he  has  at  the  same  time  a  natural  enmity  against 
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Gk)d ;  so  that  the  tinregenerate  man  abhors  his  Creator, 
and  flies  from  his  presence  as  an  offender  flies  from  the 
face  of  a  judt  and  angry  judge.  He  is  also  rebellious  in  his 
will,  as  well  as  dark  in  his  mind,  being  as  it  were  totally 
dead  to  his  real  interest,  and  especially  to  aU  the  concerns 
of  his  souli  To  man  in  this  state  redemption  is  proclaim- 
ed, as  accomplished  by  Grod  himself ;  a  free  redemption,  a 
redemption  unsought,  yea,  undesired,  a  full,  powerful,  and 
mighty  redemption,  beyond  the  ability  of  any  created 
being  to  procure.  This  redemption  is  all  of  grace,  all  of 
mercy,  gratuitously  bestowed  without  regard  to  merit, 
flowing  freely  forth  jQrom  the  fountain  of  eternal  love.' 

"  My  spiritual  and  friendly  teacher  then  directed  me 
to  the  different  parts  and  offices  which  the  sacred  Per- 
sons of  the  Trinity  perform  in  the  worderfdl  work  of 
man's  salvation ;  which  necessarily  carried  us  back  to 
the  subject  of  divine  communion,  and  by  the  repeated 
consideration  of  which  I  was  introduced  to  a  state  of 
happiness  inconceivable  to  me  before. 

"By  frequent  conversations  of  this  nature,"  continued 
the  old  man,  "I  found  my  heart  insensibly  drawn  towards 
the  meditation  of  heavenly  things,  and  daily  rendered 
more  and  more  meet  for  that  holy  intercourse  with  God 
of  which  my  friend  spoke  with  so  much  warmth :  inso- 
much that,  after  awhile,  my  mind  took  this  bent  so 
strongly,  as  enabled  me  to  spend  whole  days  in  the  woods, 
uninterruptedly  employed  in  divine  contemplations. 
There  were  times,  indeed,  when  my  mind  became  com- 
paratively dark,  cold,  and  dead,  unfitting  me  for  those  di- 
vine enjoyments  with  which  I  was  favoured  on  other  occa- 
sions. Nevertheless,  vile  and  unwortiiy  as  I  was,  and 
once  differing  in  no  degree  from  the  most  hardened  of 
infidels,  I  have  spent  some  hours  in  these  solitudes,  and 
on  my  bed  in  this  house,  in  which  the  glories  of  another 
world  seemed  rather  to  be  the  objects  of  sight  than  of 
feith.  And  on  such  occasions,  I  was  not  seldom  made  to 
feel  the  true  meaning  of  that  apostolic  declaration : — Eye 
hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  in- 
to the  heart  ofman^  the  things  which  God  hath  pre- 
pared for  them  that  love  him.  Hut  God  hath  revealed 
them  unto  us  by  his  spirit:  for  the  Spirit  search^th  - 
dll  things,  yea^  the  deep  things  of  God.    (1  Cor.  ii.  9, 
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10.)  II1U8,  ihougb  a  son  of  earth,  a  creature  of  uncteaa 
lips,  the  vilest  of  the  vile,  I  was  permitted  .to  enjoy  such 
interoouise  with  my  Maker,  to  experience  such  a  sense 
of  the  divme  love,  and  to  feel  so  full  an  assurance  of  the 
covenant  mercies  of  Jehovah,  that  I  would  not  have  ex- 
changed my  humble  state  for  all  the  imited  glories  of  the 
present  world ;  no,  not  even  could  they  have  been  secur 
ed  to  me  through  all  eternity. 

"And  now,  my  good  Sir,"  proceeded  the  venerable 
man.  "  I  began  to  discover  that  all  nature  was  filled  with 
emblems  and  symbols  of  holy  things,  and  that  character& 
of  heavenly  import  were  graven  on  every  creature  around 
me ;  insomuch  that  when  I  had  studied  awhile  the  sacred 
Soriptures,  and  the  language  of  types  and  shadows  therr 
so  frequently  used,  my  eye  scarcely  met  a  beautiful  ob- 
ject below  in  which  I  could  not  recognize  the  pattern  of 
something  which  I  trust  to  enjoy  above.  In  the  balmy 
breezes  which  blew  over  the  ordiards  and  flowery  pasture 
grounds  in  the  mornings  of  springtide,  I  seemed  to  feel 
the  influences  of  the  Holy  Sj^irit,  while  in  the  voice  of 
the  ring-dove  I  seemed  to  hear. its  sacred  whisperings. 
The  beautiful  light  of  day,  as  well  as  the  shadows  of 
the  night,  involved  also  a  mystical  meaning;  in  the  one 
I  saw  the  emblem  of  death,  not  of  that  death  which  ac- 
knowledges no  morning,  but  rather  of  that  state  of  safety 
for  the  saints,  in  which  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling, 
and  the  weary  are  at  rest;  while  in  the  purple  light  of 
dawning  day  I  beheld  the  renovated  hopes  of  the  just, 
and  anticipated  the  glories  of  the  first  resurrection.  In 
the  course  of  the  sun  through  the  heavens,  I  saw  an  illus 
trious  type  of  the  heavenly  Bridegroom ;  while  in  the 
waxing  and  waning  moon  I  beheld  that  of  the » Church, 
whose  splendours  are  ever  changing  with  her  ever-vary- 
ing faith.  I  beheld,  too,  a  beautiful  emblem  of  the  Trinity 
in  the  o'»l<jstial  bow,  as  it  shed  its  mild  lustre  over  the 
darV  woods,  through  some  gently  falling  shower.  Nei- 
ther did  I  think  myself  presumptuous  in  thus  applying 
it,  since  we  are  told  in  Holy  Writ,  when  the  father  of 
mankind  had  descended  from  the  ark  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  old  world  by  water,  that  die  Lord  established 
a  covenant  with  him,  and  gave  him  the  rainbow  as  a  to- 
Ken  of  that  covenant.    Comparing  this  passage  with  an- 
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Other  in  Revelations,  I  found  in  the  rainbow,  the  type  of 
Christ,  the  angel  of  the  new  covenant^  So  far  the  eye 
of  my  mind  was,  I  thought,  plainly  directed  by  Scrip- 
ture to  discover  in  the  heavenly  bow  a  figure  of  the  se- 
cond Person  in  the  Blessed  Trinity.  It  next  occurred  to 
•  me,  that  it  might  perhaps  be  possible  to  discover  in  the 
same  beautiful  natural  object,  the  emblems  of  the  first  and 
third  Persons.  I  pondered  on  this  a  long  time;  tiU 
somewhere  reading  that  the  rainbow  is  the  effect  of  the 
rays  of  light  falling  in  a  certain  direction  upon  the  de- 
scending drops  of  rain,  I  recollected  that  there  were  pas- 
sages without  end  in  Scripture  wherein  the  graces  and 
influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  compared  to  gentle 
showers  and  distilling  dews,  which  water  the  earth,  and 
soften  the  parched  ground,  as  the  influences  of  the  Spirit 
soften  the  hard  heart  of  man ;  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
membering the  word^  of  St.  John,  God  is  light,  I  was 
satisfied  that  I  had  discovered  the  probable  meaning  of 
this  threefold  emblem,  and  almost  wondered  how  it  could 
have  escaped  me  so  long. 

"  Thus,"  said  Henry  Hart,  "  have  many  of  the  latter 
days  of  my  pilgrimage  on  earth  been  blessed ;  so  that  I 
seem  to  have  been  travelling  a  long  time  through  the 
land  of  Beulah.  I  do  not  however  build  any  merit  on 
these  happy  frames,  though  I  would  fain  lead  my  fel- 
low-pilgrims to  seek  happmess  in  the  same  wa^,  seeing 
that  there  is  no  presumption  in  seeking  after  this  divine 
communion,  because  the  Lord  repeatedly  invites  his  peo- 
ple to  partake  of  it,  as  in  John,  (xiv.  18,  23,  26.) — I  loUl 
not  leave  you  con^ortless :  I  will  come  to  you, — Jesus  cm- 
steered  and  said,  If  a  man  love  me  he  vnll  keep  my  words  : 
and  my  Father  will  love  him,  and  we  will  come  unto  him, 
and  make  our  abode  with  him. — Btd  the  Comforter ^  which 
is  the  Holy  Qhost,  whom  the  Father  will  send  in  my  nmne, 
he  shall  teach  you  all  things,  and  bring  ail  things  to  your 
remembrance,  whatever  I  have  said  unto  you.  But  to  leave 
these  subjects,  on  which  I  could  expatiate  for  ever  with 
delight. — 

"I  lost  my  beloved  minister  nearly  ten  years  after  1 
first  became  acquainted  with  him.  He  died  of  some  lin- 
gering disease,  which  many  say  was  brought  upon  him 
by  hard  study.    This  however  I  never  believed ;  but  ra- 

2  Y 
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ceive  the  iieight,  the  breadth,  and  depth,  of  thatredeem« 
ing  lovej  from  which  I  derive  my  richest  consolations." 

Here  the  lady  of  the  manor  having  finished  the  history 
of  Henry  Hart,  called  her  yomig  people  to  prayer ;  after 
which  they  withdrew  for  the  evening. 


A  Prayer  for  a  Hnely  Communion  vnih  Ood. 

«0  ALMIGHTY  FATHER,  who  in  thine  infinite 
mercy  hast  permitted  thy  redeem^  ones  to  hold  com- 
munion with  thee  in  prayer,  in  meditation,  and  by  a  par- 
ticipation  of  all  those  blessings  which  tiiou  hast  promis- 
ed to  those  that  are  in  covenant  with  th^,  pour  down 
upon  us,  we  beseech  thee,  those  inestimable  gifts  of  thy 
Holy  Spirit,  by  which  alone  we  can  be  enabled  rightly 
to  appreciate  this  glorious  privilege,  as  well  as  to  receive 
benefit  and  consolation  from  all  our  approaches  to  thy 
throne,  and  our  contemplation  of  divine  things.  O  Al- 
mighty Father,  we  are  assured  that  thy  saints  have 
found  such  delight  in  these  exercises  as  no  earthly  en- 
joyment is  capable  of  imparting :  nevertheless,  we  feel  a 
backwardness  to  all  communion  with  thee,  which  we 
cannot  too  deeply  lament,  nor  too  humbly  acknowledge ; 
since  we  feel  a  painftil  conviction  that  this  reluctance/ 
arises  from  the  depravity  of  our  nature,  and  from  that 
evil  heart  of  unbelief  in  us  which  is  ever  prone  to  wan- 
der from  God.  We  have  hitherto  considered  prayer  as 
a  task,  and  almost  every  written  work  of  man  has  been 
more  acceptable  to  us  than  thy  holy  word,  even  when 
convinced  that  no  real  happiness  is  reasonably  to  be  ex- 
pect^ but  that  which  proceeds  from  a  heart  truly  de- 
voted to  thee.  We  gladly  admit  any  exoHse  by  which 
we  may  absent  ourselves  from  thy  service ;  our  thoughts 
are  far  from  thee ;  we  even  associate  gloomy  ideas  with 
the  worship  of  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth ;  and 
seek  to  divert  ourselves  with  any  trifle,  rather  than  be 
occupied  with  the  wonders  of  redeeming  love.  Yea,  in 
what  a  total  state  of  estrangement  from  thee  have  we 
hitherto  lived  I  How  alive  are  we  tQ  our  worldly  con- 
cerns! how  dead  and  lifeless  in  all  spiritusd  matters' 
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Though  thou  art  ever  near  to  us,  we  are  generally  Du 
from  thee.  Our  hearts  are  hard,  our  affections  cold; 
and  thus  does  our  disinclination  to  divine  things  form  a 
wall  of  separation  between  thee  and  us,  even  alter  we 
have  had  some  experience  of  thy  regenerating  power 
and  sanctifying  grace.  We  beseech  thee,  O  heavenly 
Father,  have  mercy  upon  us ;  cast  us  not  away  from  thy 
presence ;  leave  us  not  to  ourselves,  and  to  the  power  of 
our  ^ins ;  but  compel  us  to  come  unto  thee,  and  rather 
deprive  us  of  all  earthly  consolations  than  permit  us  to 
rest  exclusively  in  them :  for  what  should  we  be  profit- 
ed, were  we  to  gain  the  whole  world,  and  be  separate 
for  ever  from  thee  1  Whom  have  we  in  heaven,  O  our 
CM,  but  thee  ?  and  there  is  none  on  earth  we  should 
desire  but  thee.  All  that  is  excellent  in  thy  saints,  is 
but  the  faint  and  polluted  image  of  thy  glory.  And  all 
which  is  beautiful  on  earth,  is  but  the  imperfect  emblem 
of  that  which  thou  hast  prepared  for  thy  redeemed  ones 
in  the  world  to  come.  Instruct  us  to  look  through  all 
temporal  things  to  those  which  are  eternal.  The  hea- 
vens declare  thy  glory,  O  Lord,  and  the  earth  is  full  of 
the  works  of  thy  hand !  Permit  them  not  to  exist  in 
vain  with  regard  to  us :  but  enable  us  to  discern  in  all 
these  surrounding  objects  the  evidence  of  things  not 
seen ;  that,  with  the  patriarchs  and  prophets  of  old,  we 
may  live  by  faith  in  the  promises  of  God,  and  finally  be 
numbered  with  those  who  through  the  exercise  of  tlmt 
mighty  grace  subdued  kingdoms,  wrought  righteous- 
ness, stopped  the  mouths  of  lions ;  and  of  whom  the 
world  was  not  worthy.  And  now,  O  blessed  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  though  creatures  of  unclean  Ups, 
we  earnestly  supplicate  thy  mercy,  in  humble  assurance 
that  thou  wilt  hearken  to  our  imperfect  prayers,  for  the 
sake  of  him^Krho  condescended  to  visit  us  in  our  low 
estate,  that  he  might  raise  us  from  the  ruins  of  our  fall, 
and  finally  present  us  before  the  throne  of  his  grace  with 
out  spot  or  blemish,  being  clothed  in  his  own  righteoua- 
ness,  and  washed  from  our  sin  in  his  own  blood,  and 
thus  rendered  meet  for  that  perfect  communion  with 
himself  which  will  form  the  highest  enjoyment  of  the 
saints  through  a  blissful  eternity. 
"  Now  to  God  the  Father,"  &c. 
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Q.  You  said  that  your  Godfathers  and  Godmo' 
thers  did  promise  for  you,  that  you  should  keep  God?8 
Commajidments,     Tell  me  how  many  there  be? 

A.  Ten. 

Q.  Which  he  they  7 

A,  Tlie  same  which  God  spake  in  the  twentieth 
chapter  of  Exodus,  saying,  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God. 
who  brought  thee  out  of  the  Land  of  Egypt,  out  of 
the  house  of  bondage. 

First  Commandment. — Thou  shalt  have  none  othet 
gods  but  me. 

On  the  usual  day  of  the  week  appointed  for  the  as- 
sembling of  the  young  people  at  the  manor-house,  the 
lady  of  the  manor  received  them  all  in  her  wonted 
graceful  and  affectionate  manner ;  neither  were  they 
sorry  to  observe  a  small  manuscript  lying  upon  her 
work-table,  from  which  they  promised  themselves  the 
pleasure  oi  hearing  some  interesting  and  profitable  nar- 
rative. However,  the  lady  commenced  the  business  of 
the  evening  without  any  reference  to  this  manuscript, 
by  putting  several  questions  from  the  Church  Catechism 
to  Miss  Sophia.^  The  questions  and  answers  were  to  this 
eflfect. — 

"  Q.  You  sfidd  that  your  Godfathers  and  Godmothers 
did  promise  for  you  that  you  should  keep  God's  com- 
mandments.   Tell  me  how  many  there  be  ? 

"il.  Ten. 

"Q.  Which  be  they? 

« A.  The  same  which  God  spake  in  the  twentieth 

chapter  of  Exodus,  saying,  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  who 

brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the  hoxae 

of  bondage." 

2  Y2 
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<' It  cannot  be  necessary,  my  dear  young  people,  to  re 
mind  you  of  the  time  and  occasion  when  these  com- 
mandments were  delirered,"  said  the  lady  of  the  manor 
"  I  will  not  therefore  expatiate  on  this  part  of  our  sub- 
ject,  but  proceed  to  remark  what  perhaps  some  of  you 
may  already  be  acquainted  with — that  the  ten  comimand- 
ments  comprehend  not  the  whole  communication  mad« 
at  that  time  from  Mount  Sinai ;  but  that  there  were,  many 
other  laws  and  ordinances  given  on  the  same  occasjon 
for  the  observance  of  the  people  of  God.  These  have 
always  been  classed  under  two  heads ;  viz.  the  moral, 
and  the  ceremonial :  the  former  of  which  are  of  etemai 
obligation,  having  been  ratified  by  Christ,  and  being  ih 
tiieir  own  nature  essentially  good;  but  the  latter,  con- 
sisting only  of  types  and  symbols,  all  of  which  received 
their  completion  m  Christ,  are  now  passed  away,  even 
as  the  shadow  gives  place  to  the  suli^tance.  Witii  res- 
pect to  the  moral  law,  it  has  been  found,  by  the  universal 
experience  of  every  individual  throughout  all  ages,  that 
no  man  has  ever  been  able  to  keep  it  undefiled  in  the 
smallest  point  Hence  St  Paul  sajrs,  Tlierefore  by  the 
deeds  of  the  law  there  shall  no  flesh  be  justified  in  his 
sight;  for  by  the  law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin.  (Rom. 
iii.  20.) 

"Could  a  man  perform  every  article  of  the  moral' 
law,"  continued  the  lady  of  the  manor,  *'and  were  he  so' 
to  do  from  his  infancy  unto  his  death,  he  would  have  un- 
doubtedly such  a  clami  on  the  divine  justice,  as  to  have 
nothing  to  apprehend,  were  the  earth  itself  to  be  dissolv- 
ed, and  the  heavens  to  melt  with  fervent  heat;  for  death 
could  have  no  dominion  over  such  a  man,  neither  would 
he  be  subject  in  any  degree  to  those  pains  and  infirmities, 
which  are  the  effects  of  sin  in  all  our  fallen  race.  But 
while  it  seems  almost  profane  to  fancy  the  existence  oi 
such  a  man,  you  will  be  surprised  to  hear  me  assert, 
that  many  persons,  either  from  their  ignorance  of  them- 
selves, or  of  the  nature  of  the  divine  commandments, 
imagine  themselves  to  be  nearly  without  sin ;  presuming 
to  speak  and  act  as  if  etemai  happiness  was  the  merited 
reward  of  their  good  works.  But  in  order,  my  deal 
young  people,  to  convince  you  of  the  spiritual  nature  of 
*he  commandments,  and  to  make  you  sensible  of  youi 
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incapacity  of  fulfilling  the  duties  which  they  enjoin,  we 
wHl  consider  each  commandment  one  by  one,  beginning 
with  the  first." 

The  lady  of  the  manor  then  requested  one  of  the 
young  people  to  repeat  the  first  commandment ;  which 
being  done  to  this  effect  "Thou  shalt  have  no  other 
gods  but  me,"  she  proceeded  to  make  the  following  re- 
marks.r— "  llie  Lord  is  our  King,  and  therefore  we  owe 
him  the  duty  of  subjects.  He  is  our  Saviour,  and  there- 
fore has  a  right  to  our  utmost  love  and  gratitude.  His 
united  glories  and  excellences  render  him  worthy  of  our 
adoration ;  but  our  praises  and  prayers  must  for  ever 
fall  short  of  his  infinite  perfections.  In  this  enlightened 
country,  my  young  firiends,  we  are  not  tempted  to  that 
open  breach  of  this  commandment  which  we  condemn 
in  the  heathen :  nevertheless,  I  fear,  that  with  respect  to 
this  commandment,  we  are  all  habitually  and  presump- 
tuously guilty ;  and  perhaps  those  persons  who  are  of  the 
household  of  faith,  or  are  at  least  professing  Christians, 
are  more  perversely  blind  in  this  respect  even  than  the 
men  of  the  world.  The  love  of  self  is  a  species  of  idola- 
try of  which  I  have  often  spoken  to  you.  The  idol  self 
reigns  in  every  unregenerate  heart;  and  I  wish  I  could 
say  that  it  was  dethroned  and  stripped  of  its  dominion 
in  the  hearts  of  those  of  whom  we  might  hope  better 
tilings.  But  as  I  shaU  have  much  to  say  to  you  on  this 
subject  in  our  future  discourses,  I  shall  now  only  speak 
of  that  peculiar  species  of  idolatry  which  seems  to  obtain 
so  largely  in  the  Christian  world.  I  mean  that  exces- 
sive veneration  which  is  shown  to  ministers,  preachers, 
writers,  missionaries,  and  other  persons  whom  the  A.- 
mighty  vouchsafes  to  employ  in  his  service  on  earth, 
whereby  their  usefulness  is  frequently  marred,  the  Sa- 
viour thrown  into  the  background,  the  Spirit  grieved, 
and  the  abomination  of  desolation  set  up  in  the  holy  place. 

"  But,"  continued  the  lady  of  the  manor,  "  lest  I  should 
>e  tempted,  perhaps,  to  speak  too  warmly  upon  this  sub- 
ject, the  evil  of  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  felt,  I  shall 
proceed  to  read  a  little  narrative  to  you  which  is  much 
to  our  purpose." 

The  lady  of  the  manor  then  opened  the  little  manu> 
script  before  mentioned,  and  read  as  follows. 
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Human  Praise* 

Mr  James  Eliot,  a  young  man  of  respectable  though 
not  of  high  family,  went  out  to  India,  about  forty  years 
ago,  as  a  free  mariner;  and  having,  during  the  stay  of  the 
ship  to  which  he  was  attached,  formed  a  friendship  with 
a  young  man  in  a  merchant's  counting-house  in  Calcut- 
ta, he  remained  in  the  country  when  the  vessel  returned 
to  England,  and  soon  found  a  situation  in  a  mercantile 
house  in  Cmcutta,  where  after  remaining  a  few  yearsL 
and  amassing  a  small  suni,  he  left  that  city,  and  entered 
into  the  indigo  business,  in  a  part  of  the  country  about 
two  hundred  miles  distant  from  the  presidency,  where 
he  was  entirely  separated  from  European  society. 

The  indigo  business  is  one  of  peculiar  hazard  and  un- 
certainty ;  some  persons  obtaining  by  it  sudden  and  im- 
mense fortunes,  while  others  as  speedily  prove  bank- 
rupts. It  pleased  the  Lord,  however,  to  bless  the  store 
of  Mr.  Eliot,  so  that  in  a  short  time  he  acquired  a  very 
considerable  property,  and  was  actually  thinking  of  an 
immediate  return  to  England  for  the  peaceful  enjoyment 
of  hifl  fortune,  when,  during  a  short  visit  to  Calcutta,  he 
fell  into  the  society  of  some  of  those  pious  men  who  for 
a  few  years  past  have  devoted  themsdves  to  the  promo- 
tion of  the  Gospel  among  our  native  subjects  in  India. 

Mr.  James  Eliot,  who  had  lived  for  the  last  ten  years 
in  the  jungles,  where  he  had  not  acquired  a  single  idea 
on  the  subject  of  religion,  and  had  considered  the  con 
version  of  the  natives  as  a  thing  entirely  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, beholdmg  with  amazement  the  exertions  then  mak- 
ing in  and  near  Calcutta,  began  to  form  a  more  advan- 
tageous idea  of  that  religion  which  could  induce  per- 
sons brought  up  in  civilized  society  to  give  up  numerous 
pleasures  and  comforts,  and  to  endure  many  consider- 
able privations,  in  order  to  promote  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  the  heathen.  From  that  time,  he  became  an  inquirer 
after  Christ,  and  was  presently  found  of  him  whom  he 
had  been  led  to  seek.  His  time  in  Calcutta  wbs  short; 
but  as  soon  as  his  eyes  were  in  any  degree  opened,  so 
rapid  was  the  change  produced  in  him  by  the  light  of 
the  Gospel,  that  he  returned  to  his  jungles^  as  it  were^  a 
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new  creature ;  and  even  before  he  reached  the  end  of  his 
journey,  he  had  resolved  to  quit  all  present  tiioughts  of 
going  back  to  England,  determining  thenceforward  to 
devote  all  his  leisure  hours  to  the  instruction  of  the  poor 
natives  by  whom  he  was  surrounded. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  in  this  pDace  to  enter  into  an} 
particular  account  of  the  methods  which  he  adopted  foi 
the  promotion  of  this  blessed  undertaking.  His  plans 
were,  probably,  such  as  now  under  various  modifications, 
are  adopted  by  holy  men  in  difierent  parts  of  the  world 
for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen.  He  established 
schools,  and  built  a  small  place  of  worship,  where,  in  de- 
fault of  a  more  duly  qualified  person,  he  read  and  expound* 
ed  the  Scripture  himself  in  the  native  tongue:  he  provid- 
ed readers  to  go  forth  into  the  neighbouring  villages :  he 
assisted  the  sick,  the  fatherless,  the  orphans,  and  the 
widows ;  and  used  every  lawful  means  in  his  power  to 
make  himself  acceptable  to  the  untaught  heathen  around 
him.  He  found  in  this,  his  blessed  career,  many  disap- 
pointments and  some  encouragements.  And  though  he 
endured  much  fatigue,  particularly  from  labouring  in  a 
climate  so  peculiarly  relaxing  as  that  of  Bengal,  yet  he 
was  blessed  with  great  peace  of  mind,  and  an  entire 
freedom  from  that  dejection  of  spirits  to  which  he,  in 
common  with*  the  greater  part  of  the  European  inhabi- 
tants of  Bengal,  had  formerly  been  very  liable.  It  is 
true,  that  when  he  read  the  accounts  of  what  his  Christian 
brethren  were  doing  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  especi- 
ally of  the  great  anniversaries  of  the  Bible  and  Mission- 
ary Societies  in  England,  where  thronging  multitudes, 
made  up  partly  of  the  great  and  the  noble  among  men, 
were  assembled  together  to  promote  the  work  of  their 
heavenly  Father — ^he  would  sometimes  look  round  from 
the  solitary  elevation  on  which  his  house  was  situated,  on 
the  villages  with  their  bent  roo&  and  bamboo  porches, 
on  the  swampy  plains,  the  tops  of  trees,  and  the  vast 
meadows  on  which  herds  of  bufialoes  cropped  the  rank 
pasturage ;  and  as  he  looked  he  would  feel  a  momentary 
dejection  of  spirit  at  the  thought  of  his  entire  separation 
from  all  Christian  society.  At  these  seasons  he  could 
not  forbear  crying  out,  "  Had  I  but  one  friend,  one 
Christian  brother  to  whom  I  might  open  my  heart,  to 
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whom  I  might  relate  my  perpl^ties,  and  lay  open  my 
difficulties,  what  consolations  and  encouragements  should 
I  then  experience !"    But  while  the  Almighty  saw  good 
to  deny  him  this  consolation,  he  gave  him  one  which 
was  as  infinitely  superior,  as  that  which  is  heavenly  is 
above  that  which  is  earthly.    After  God  had  permitted 
him  for  awhile  to  sigh  for  these  earthly  consolations,  he 
led  him  to  feel  that  the  Christian  who  seeks  comfort  or 
encouragement  from  a  fellow-creature,  rests  his  support 
on  that  which  may  break  and  pierce  his  hand ;  but  that 
he  who  makes  the  Lord  the  Spirit  his  guide,  his  friend, 
his  comforter,  rests  on  that  rock  which  is  able  to  sup- 
port him  when  all  the  host  of  heaven  shall  be  dissolve 
ed,  and  the  heavens  themselves  shaU  be  rolled  to- 
gether as  a  scrolL ,  (Isaiah  xxxiv.  4.)    By  meditating 
long  and  in  sohtade  on  tiiis  subject,  he  was^  at  length, 
made  itilly  sensible,  that  for  him  who  had  the  privilege 
of  having  the  Lord  as  his  friend  and  his  spiritual  guide^ 
it  was  absolutely  sinfiil  to  desire  any  other,  excepting  in 
subordination  and  entire  subservience  to  the  will  of  the 
Almighty.    He  was  moreover  taught,  that  he  who  seeks 
and  desires  the  approbation  of  man  for  any  service  which 
he  has  been  ena'bled  to  perform  towards  the  promotion 
of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  on  earth,  is  as  truly  and  deci- 
dedly derogating  from  the  honour  and»  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  as  that  man  who  denies  lus  being  and 
attributes.     The  more  he  meditated  on  this  subject, 
and  the  more  he  considered  the  special  office  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  the  more  he  became  con- 
vinced of  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  desiring  the  praise 
of  men  5  as  well  as  of  the  vanity  of  expecting  any  bless- 
ing to  attend  his  labours,  while  he  remained  in  any 
measure  under  the  influence  of  this  carnal  and  idolatrous 
temper,    «  The  days  are  past,"  he  would  say  to  himself 
*  in  which  our  kings,  heroes,  and  great  men,  actually  set 
themselves  up  as  ^s  to  be  worshipped ;  we  can  see  and 
condemn  the  blasphemous  conduct  of  Cyrus  and  Alex- 
ander, when  they  allowed  their  subjects  to  pay  them  di- 
vine honours ;  and  yet  I  myself  lament  my  solitary  situa- 
tion, because  it  excludes  me  from  the  notice  and  praise 
of  man." 

Thus  he  wa»  led  on  from  reflection,  to  reflection^  till. 
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by  the  divine  help  and  through  the  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, he  acquired  such  a  view  of  the  work  of  man's  saJ* 
vation,  from  first  to  last,  and  of  the  various  parts  taken 
in  that  mighty  work  by  the  three  glorious  persons  of  the 
blessed  Trinity,  that  he  almost  trembled  with  horror,  on 
perceiving  the  possibility,  had  he  been  in  the  society  of 
professing  Christians,  that  he  might  have  taken  some 
praise  to  himself  on  account  of  the  conversion  of  certain 
of  the  heathen  in  his  little  district:  insomuch  that  he 
was  even,  at  length,  brought  to  thank  God  for  the  re- 
tirement by  which  he  had  been  preserved  from  receiv- 
mg  that  incense  of  praise  which  is  due  only  to  the  Al- 
mighty, but  which  blind  and  erring  man  is  too  frequently 
arrogating  to  himi#l£«» 

After  Mr.  Eliot  had  been  working  for  some  years  in 
his  solitary  situation  with  great  faithfulness,  he  was  vi- 
sited by  a  gentleman  who  had  much  the  same  Cluristian 
views  with  himself.  This  gentleman  was,  of  course, 
much  pleased  with  all  he  saw  and  heard  of  Mr.  Eliot's 
conduct ;  and  on  returning  to  his  friends,  he  failed  not 
to^ive  a  relation,  though  with  much  Christian  simpli- 
city, of  the  blessed  work  which  was  going  on  in  the 
jungles. 

This  relation  was  by  far  too  interesting  to  be  slightly 
passed  over,  by  those  who  take  delight  in  such  sacr^  re- 
ports, and,  in  consequence,  it  soon  spread  from  one  to 
another,  till  at  length  it  reached  the  mother-country, 
where  it  offered  a  desirable  article  to  many  of  the  reli- 
gious periodical  papers  of  the  day.  In  this  manner, 
Siough  uidcnown  till  a  long  time  afterward  by  the  per- 
son himself,  the  name  of  James  Eliot  became  celebrated 
in  the  religious  world :  and  he  was  particularly  com- 
mended for  his  conduct  at  a  time  when  his  people  were 
visited  by  a  very  severe  and  dangerous  fever,  during 
which  he  hazarded  his  own  life  by  visiting  the  misera- 
ble huts  of  the  sick,  and  administering  to  them  that  re- 
lief; both  spiritual  and  temporal,  which  their  situations 
required. 

In  the  mean  time,  this  pious  man,  while  his  character 
became  more  and  more  known  and  admired  in  the  reli- 
ffious  world,  was  daily  growing  in  grace  and  humility  in 
nis  retired  jungle :  the  praise  and  blame  of  the  world,  the 
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commendation  or  condemnation  of  his  fellow  men,  no 
longer  occupied  his  thoughts,  but  had  passed  away  from 
his  recollection  among  ottier  fancies  of  his  unconverted 
state.  Through  the  infinite  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
he  had  been  brought  to  consider  the  salvation  of  man's 
soul  as  the  one  only  thing  worthy  of  a  moment's  anxi*« 
ty,  and  to  esteem  that  as  the  only  evil  which  interfeied 
with  man's  spiritual  good. 

It  viras  the  intention  of  Mr.  James  Eliot  to  have  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  days,  under  the  divine  x)ermission, 
with  his  little  Church  in  the  wilderness :  but  at  the  very 
time  when  he  seemed  to  be  most  deeply  engaged  and  in- 
terested in  this  blessed  work,  by  one  of  thoae  remarkable 
dispensations  of  Providence  whiek  ^  often  see  without 
being  able  to  comprehend,  he  was  cut  off  from  further 
usefulness  by  a  severe  illness,  which  left  him  in  such  a 
state,  that  a  voyage  to  his  native  country  was  thought  to 
be  his  only  remaming  chance  of  life. 

Mr.  James  Eliot  yielded  to  this  appointment  of  Provi- 
dence with  Christian  resignation,  though  not  without 
much  sorrow ;  and  his  separation  from  his  schools  and 
native  congregation  was  as  the  tearing  asunder  of  soul 
and  body.  He  became,  however,  much  reconciled  to  an 
immediate  return  to  England,  from  being  able,  during  a 
short  stay  in  Calcutta,  to  make  such  arrangements  as  se- 
cured a  Christian  teacher  for  his  congregation,  together 
with  proper  supplies  for  his  schools  and  other  charitable 
establishments.  And  since  he  was  himself  in  a  state  of 
high  affluence,  he  would  on  no  account  allow  the  liberali- 
ty of  others  to  be  solicited  for  such  assistance  as  his  own 
purse  could  abundantly  supply. 

Mr.  Eliot's  health  was  so  greatly  benefited  during  the 
vo3rage,  that  it  would  have  been  diffici^t  to  believe,  at 
the  end  of  it,  that  he  had  been  in  so  very  feeble  a  state  at 
Its  commencement.  He  was,  however,  in  the  mean 
while  convinced,  notwithstanding  these  favourable  ap- 
pearances, that  he  must  never  again  expose  himself  to 
that  climate  by  which  his  life  had  been  so  greatly  en- 
dangered. The  old  gentleman  on  this  account  believed 
it  his  duty  to  take  up  his  abode  in  England,  though  his 
heart  still  remamed  with  the  poor  heathen  whom  he  had 
left  behind  him. 
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This  being  the  case,  as  soon  as  he  arrived  in  England 
he  wrote  to  two  single  ladies,  elderly  persons,  who  re- 
sided in  a  certain  town  in  one  of  the  inland  counties, 
who  were  nearly  related  to  him,  and  whom  he  recollect- 
ed in  early  life,  informing  them  of  his  arrival,  and  re- 
questing them  to  procure  him  neat  lodgings  in  some  re- 
spectable pious  family  in  their  neighbourhood ;  adding, 
that  he  wished  also  to  board  in  the  same  family,  in  order 
that  he  might  be  delivered  from  the  cares  of  providing 
for  himself. 

Before  Mr.  James  Eliot  had  been  enabled  to  get  his 
goods  passed  through  the  East-Indha  House,  he  received 
an  answer  to  this  letter,  expressed  in  terms  of  great  re> 
gard  and  respect,  and  containing  a  proposal  from  the  la- 
dies in  question  of  providing  their  cousm  apartments  in 
their  own  house. 

It  happened,  that  Mrs.  Anne  and  Mrs.  Esther  Clinton, 
the  ladies  just  mentioned,  were  among  the  number  of 
those  self-tormented-  persons,  who  had,  during  a  life  of 
considerable  duration,  been  always  labouring  to  keep  up 
an  appearance  somewhat  above  that  to  which  their  rank, 
as  the  daughters  of  a  respectable  farmer,  and  their  small 
fortune;  entitled  them.  Thus  they  had  contrived  to  pass 
their  days  in  a  state  of  perpetual  and  painful  effort ;  and 
although  they  had  succeeded  in  forming  some  few  con- 
nexions somewhat  above  them,  they  had  been  frequent- 
ly exposed  to  petty  mortifications. 

During  the  earlier  part  of  their  lives,  the  pleasures  of 
the  world  had  formed  the  sole  object  of  their  pursuit ;  in 
connexion  with  which  they  always  pretended  to  be  ex- 
act judges  of  sdl  matters  of  form  and  etiquette,  as  well  as 
of  all  that  which  was  elegant  and  fashionable  in  dress 
and  manners :  they  had  also  affected  a  kind  of  instinctive 
horror  of  any  thing  low  and  vulgar;  and  had  talked  of 
the  dignity  of  their  o^m  family,  till  Uiey  had  actually  ar- 
gued themselves  into  the  belief,  that  it  was  superior  to 
any  other  in  the  neighbourhood  which  was  not  decided- 
ly noble.  Within  a  few  years  past,  a  revolution — ^we 
will  not  say  a  reformation — had  been  effected  in  the 
minds  of  these  ladies,  by  the  general  prevalence  of  reli- 
gious professions  in  the  town  and  neighbourhod :  and 
especially  by  what  had  been  called  the  conversion  of  a 
2  Z 
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certain  great  lady  in  the  vicinity^  who  had  been  many 
yeara  the  oracle  of  the  Misse&  Clinton,  being  the  only 
daughter  of  a  nobleman  with  whom  they  liad  been  very 
long  acquainted. 

This  lady,  the  honourable  Mrs.  Essington,  had  in  her 
younger  days  been  a  beauty,  and,  in  consequence^  an  ob- 
ject of  great  attention  to  the  other  sex.  When  time  put 
an  end  to  her  pretensions  of  this  kind,  she  suddenly  be- 
came a  wit,  and  kept  the  country  alive  by  getting  up 
amateur  pla3rs  at  the  mansion-house,  and  presiding  over 
certain  nuask-balls,  puppet-shows,  archery-meetings,  and 
other  conceits  of  the  same  nature;  all  of  which  she  had 
the  art  of  making  as  agreeable  to  her  friends  and  neigh- 
bours as  things  of  this  kind  are  capable  of  being  made ; 
the  town  about  that  period  of  her  life  being  a  station,  and 
there  being,  in  consequence,  many  smart  officers  in  the 
neighbourhood  who  were  glad  of  such  a  house  as  £s- 
sington-Hall  wherein  to  spend  an  idle  hour.  But  when, 
owing  to  some  new  regulations  among  those  who  had  the 
management  of  these  things^  the  military  were  removed 
from  the  town,  these  balls,  and  other  amusements,  lost 
their  zest,  and  the  restless  spirit  of  Mrs.  Essington  took 
another  direction.  She  suddenly  became  a  very  high 
religious  professor;  running  from  one  place  of  worship 
to  another,  frequenting  religious  meetings,  establishing 
schools,  patronising  missions  and  missionaries,  and  go- 
ing through  all  the  usual  routine  and  bustle  of  these 
matters:  but  whether  with  or  without  a  proper  feeling 
we  do  not  presume  to  decide.  It  was,  however,  the  ge- 
neral belief  of  those  who  knew  this  lady  best,  that,  al- 
though her  professions  were  loud  and  noisy,  and  her 
movements  rapid  and  unsettled,  yet  that  there  were 
times  and  occasions  in  which  she  gave  evidence  that 
somewhat  of  a  real  change  of  heart  h»i  commenced,  and 
that  the  good  seed  had  taken  some  root,  although  much 
choked  by  the  weeds  and  rubbish  of  this  world. 

But  leaving  these  things  to  one  who  knows  them 
better  than  we  can  do,  certain  it  was,  that  this  lady's  re- 
ligion made  much  noise  in  the  town  and  country ;  and 
that  the  two  Misses  Clinton,  soon  after  Mrs.  Essington 
was  said  to  have  renounced  the  world,  declared  that  they 
began  to  see  things  in  a  new  light»  spoke  of  their  past 
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dves  as  of  a  dream  of  folly,  lamented  the  wicked  ess  of 
their  hearts,  and  gave  notice  that  they  should  thencefor- 
ward give  up  dancing,  and  renounce  whist;  and,  in  ac- 
cordance with  these  professions,  they  were  observed  to 
take  the  artificial  roses  from  their  bonnets. 

In  the  mean  time,  thos6  who  wished  them  well  in  a 
spiritual  way,  looked  in  vain  for  any  evidence  of  the 
world  having  lost  its  real  hold  of  their  hearts.  They  still 
retaiued  the  same  anxiety  as  before  to  make  a  handsome 
figure  in  society ;  and  as  their  little  fortunes  had,  through 
someunforeseen  accident,  suffered  certain  deductions,  they 
were  actually  at  a  loss  in  \^hat  way  to  augment  their  lit- 
tle income,  when  their  cousin's  letter  very  opportunely 
arriving,  afforded  them  a  reputable  excuse  for  letting 
their  drawing-room  and  best  bed-chamber.  Nevertheless 
these  two  good  ladies,  though  delighted  with  the  pros- 
pect of  getting  a  little  money  in  this  way,  took  great  pains 
to  colour  the  matter  over  to  their  neighbours,  as  if  their 
very  acceptance  in  society  depended  upon  its  being  sup- 
posed that  it  was  extremely  inconvenient  to  them  to  give 
up  their  drawing-room  to  their  cousin,  and  that  they  were 
only  induced  to  do  so  out  of  the  purest  motive  of  Chris- 
tian charity.  And  in  order  to  set  this  matter  in  a  more 
exalted  point  of  view,  it  was  marvellous  what  pains  they 
took  to  state  the  high  character  which  Mr.  James  Eliot 
held  in  the  missionary  world ;  the  great  benefits  he  had 
rendered  to  the  Church  m  India ;  his  exalted  piety;  his 
exemplary  labours ;  his  severe  suffering;  his  extraordi- 
nary disinterestedness;  together  with  the  sacrifice  he 
had  made  of  heEdth,  of  life,  of  property ; — all  these  af- 
forded them  frequent  subjects  of  discussion:  and,  to 
crown  all,  they  took  care  to  have  the  before-mentioned 
publieation,  relating  to  Mr.  Eliot's  exertions  in  India,  al- 
ways lying  open  on  their  parlour-table.  By  which  means, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  Mrs.  Essington,  whose  ener- 
gies were  presently  all  excited  upon  the  occasion,  they 
raised  such  a  commotion  among  the  religious  professors 
in  the  town,  before  Mr.  James  Eliot  could  arrive  from 
London,  that  every  winaow  of  the  street  through  which 
he  must  pass  might  have  been  expected  to  overflow  with 
young  and  old,  had  the  nour  of  his  arrival  been  exactly 
known. 
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In  the  meantime,  the  good  old  gentleman,  who  waa 
altogether,  as  we  have  before  stated,  a  plain  unpresuming 
man,  with  as  little  pretensions  as  possibly  could  be  to 
any  thing  out  of  the  common  way,  or  in  the  heroic  Line, 
was  travelling  down  from  town  in  the  inside  of  a  heavy 
coach,  dressed  in  a  neat  suit  of  blue  cloth,  with  linen  as 
white  and  delicate  as  an  Indian  dobee*  could  make  it; 
his  mind  all  the  while  being  occupied  with  certain  schemes 
of  usefulness,  which  he  hoped,  advanced  as  he  was  in 
years  and  unacquainted  with  English  customs,  to  be  able 
to  put  in  practice  as  soon  as  he  found  himself  settled. 

It  was  four  in  the  afternoon  when  Mr.  EHiot,  arriving 
.  at  his  cousins'  house,  was  ushered  into  a  back  parlour, 
where  the  ladies  were  waiting  dinner  for  him,  having 
dressed  themselves  with  a  care  and  attention  to  fashion 
which  not  a  little  surprised  him  in  persons  of  their  age, 
and  such  especially  as  were  so  devoted  to  religion  ascer- 
tain passages  in  the  letter  he  had  received  from  them  re- 
presented them  to  be. 

Although  their  appearance  was  not  altogether  answer- 
able to  his  expectations,  yet  they  received  him  with  such 
cordiality,  that  presently  forgetting  the  inauspicious  cir< 
cumstances  which  had  at  first  struck  him,  he  sat  down 
with  them  to  enjoy  his  dinner,  and  to  talk  of  days  that 
were  past,  and  persons  who  were  now  no  more :  from 
which  subjects  the  old  friends  proceeded  to  speak  of  the 
present  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  and 
more  especially  how  they  stood  affected  with  respect  to 
religion ;  when  the  old  ladi^  faflc»d  not  to  give  such  a 
report  as  filled  Mr.  Eliot's  mind  with  unfeign^  pleasure; 
though  indeed  a  question  would  occasion^y  arise  even 
in  the  midst  of  their  conversaticm  somewhat  tending  to 
trouble  this  joy;  which  question  was  this — Do  these  good 
ladies,  my  cousins,  know  what  they  are  talkmg  of  7 

After  dinner,  the  Misses  Clinton  proposed  to  introduce 
Mr.  Eliot  to  his  apartments  above  stairs,  which  consisted 
of  a  handsome  drawing-room  to  the  street,  a  large  bed- 
chamber commanding  a  pleasant  view  towards  the  fields, 
and  a  light  closet. 

Mr.  Eliot  was  ushered  into  these  apartments  with  con- 

*  A  Waaherwoman. 
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siderable  parade  on  the  part  of  the  ladies,  and  more  than 
once  informed,  that  as  the  Misses  Clinton  saw  much  and 
very  genteel  company,  no  consideration  should  have  in- 
duced them  to  give  up  their  apartments  but  the  great 
respect  and  affection  which  they  felt  for  their  cousin. 

When  this  speech  had  been  made  under  various  forms 
and  different  modifications  several  times,  it  excited  so 
much  apprehension  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Ehot,  lest  he 
should  really  be  putting  the  old  ladies  to  great  incon* 
venience  by  taking  up  his  dwelling  under  their  roof,  that 
he  at  length  said,  that  nothing  would  distress  him  more 
than  to  become  troublesome  to  his  kind  friends  and  cou- 
sins, and  that  he  hoped  they  would  not  think  of  detaining 
him  in  their  house  longer  than  would  be  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  himself  with  other  apartments. 

There  was  nothing  further  from  the  minds  of  the  good 
ladies  than  to  procure  other  lodgings  for  their  cousin : 
but  these  respectable  personages  were  of  the  number  of 
those  who  always  fetch  an  ample  compass  in  order  to 
reach  home,  although  the  most  direct  approach  would  be 
at  once  the  most  convenient  and  safe.  Such  persons  do 
very  well  with  those  who  move  in  the  same  indirect  path 
as  themselves ;  but  are  often  strangely  disconcerted  and 
put  out  of  their  way  when  they  meet  with  plain  straight- 
forward persons,  who  give  simple  credence  to  all  they 
say.  Such  was  the  case  of  the  Misses  Clinton  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion ;  and  they  found  themselves  put  to  their 
shifts  and  contrivances  in  order  to  place  things  on  the 
same  good  footing  with  their  cousin  which  they  had  oc- 
cupied a  few  minutes  before.  In  consequence  of  this, 
they  were  obliged  to  make  a  considerable  expenditure 
of  compliments  and  professions ;  all  of  which  Mr.  Eliot 
seemed  as  little  able  to  comprehend  as  the  disqualifying 
and  dispaxaging  sentences  he  had  just  before  heard.  He 
looked  at  his  cousins  yrith  an  inquiring  eye,  in  answer  to 
'  their  polite  speeches,  and  said,  "  WeU,  ladies,  I  am  at 
your  command;  you  will  do  with  me  as  you  please:  1 
shall  not,  I  hope,  be  difficult  to  satisfy  with  respect  to 
any  lodgings  you  may  think  fit  to  provide  for  me." 

In  reply  to  this,  the.  old  gentleman  was  overwhelmed 
with  a  torrent  of  professions  and  assurances,  from  which, 
after  awhile,  he  was  enabled  to  gather  this  simple  fact— 
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UuU  the  good  ladies  wished  him  thenceforward  to  comd* 
der  their  house  as  his  home;  and  in  consequence,  being 
now  left  by  the  ladies  alone,  he  began  to  form  arrange- 
ments in  lus  own  mind  for  his  books,  his  papers,  &c.  &c 

Thus  every  thing  being  again  smooth  and  settled,  the 
ladies  in  a  short  time  called  Mr.  Eliot  to  tea  in  their  par- 
lour, having  set  him  an  arm-chair  between  the  tea-table 
and  the  window ;  an  exceedingly  agreeable  situation  in 
the  summer,  insomuch  as  the  window  opened  on  a  gar- 
den, which  was  always  kept  neatly  dressed,  and  fiHed 
with  a  variety  of  sweet  and  beautiful  flowers.  Before  the 
chair  was  placed  a  little  stand,  on  which,  beside  the  tea- 
cup, lay  a  new  pamphlet. 

When  the  old  gentleman  entered  the  parlour,  the  seat 
intended  for  him  was  pointed  out  by  the  ladies,  with  a 
significant  glance  at  the  pamphlet,  which  did  not  at  first 
draw  the  eye  of  Mr.  Eliot,  whose  attention  was  attracted 
by  the  charms  of  the  flower-garden,  the  serene  sky,  and 
the  air  of  comfort  shed  aroimd. 

After  some  discourse  on  unimportant  subjects,  the  elder 
Miss  Clinton,  drawing  herself  up,  and  looldng  smilingly 
at  her  sister,  said,  ^^  Cousin,  you  do  not  look  at  the  book 
which  lies  before  you." 

"  The  book !"  said  the  old  gentleman ;  ^'what  book  do 
ycu  mean,  cousin  ?  I  have  l^en  regaling  myself  with  a 
b€»9tiful  page  of  the  book  of  nature  -to  which  I  have 
just  turned,  and  which  has  particular  charms  for  one 
who  has  been  for  the  last  five  months  confined  in  the 
small  cabin  of  an  East-Indiaman:  and  I  scarcely  know 
in  what  other  book  I  may  find  a  page  which  is  likely  to 
contain  things  more  agreeable  to  me." 

Another  significant'  look  passed  between  the  sisters; 
when  Miss  Esther  took  up  the  pamphlet,  which  was  a 
religious  periodical  publication,  and  presented  it  to  him, 
pointing  with  her  finger  to  a  certain  section,  and  then,  as 
she  delivered  the  book  into  his  hand,  drawing  herself  up 
with  a  certain  peculiar  shake  of  the  head  and  pursing  of 
the  mouth :  all  of  which  appeared  totally  unintelligible 
to  the  good  old  gentleman. 

In  order,  however,  to  obtain  some  clue  to  this  myste- 
ry, Mr.  Eliot  turned  to  the  open  pamphlet,  when  to  his 
great  amazement  he  discovered  that  it  contained  a  full, 
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but  what  to  him  appeared  a  somewhat  exaggerated,  ac* 
count  of  all  his  labours  in  India.  His  name  and  place 
of  abode  were  given  in  full  length,  and  the  whole  state- 
ment was  mingled  with  such  extravagant  praises  of 
himself,  his  perseverance,  his  self-denial,  his  devoted- 
ness,  his  courage,  and  his  piety,  that  being  filled  with 
shame  and  astonishment,  blushing  deeply,  and  laying 
down  the  book,  he  looked  at  one  and  the  other  of  his 
cousins  with  an  expression  of  wonder,  which  formed  a 
contrast  with  the  high  self-satisfaction  depictured  on 
their  countenances.  ' 

A  silence  of  a  few  moments  ensued,  which  was  at 
length  broken  by  Miss  £sther  Clinton,  who  said,  "  well, 
cousin !  well,  Mr.  Eliot !  what  do  you  thii^  of  what  you 
have  just  read  V^ 

"■  Think !"  said  he,  repeating  her  words,  and  turning 
over  the  pamphlet  to  look  at  its  title ;  "think ! — I  do  not 
know  what  to  think." 

"  You  are  pleased^  surely !''  said  Miss  Clinton,  not 
well  knowing  how  to  read  his  countenance. 

"  I  should  be  pleased  if  all  this  was  true,"  said  Mr. 
Eliot,  with  an  effort  to  appear  less  vexed  than  he  really 
was.      ^    -  ■ 

"  Why,  surely  you  will  not  attempt  to  say  that  it  is 
false !"  returned  the  lady. 

"  Such  praise  as  this,"  replied  he  gravely,  "  can  be 
irue  of  no  man ;  much  less  is  it, true  of  me." 

"  What,  Sir !  will  you  say  that  you  have  not  done  the 
things  stated  in  that  book?"  said  Miss  Esther. 

"  I  will  not  say,"  returned  Mr.  Eliot,  "  that  the  bare 
facts  in  this  statement  are  false,  but  I  must  assert,  that 
the  colouring  given  to  them  is  extravagantly  heightened; 
and  those  who  speak  of  my  perseverance,  self-denial, 
courage,  devotedness,  and  piety,  are  httle  aware  how 
small  a  quantity  of  each  of  these  was  necessary  for  ef- 
fecting those  works  which  I  have  been  enabled  to  do.  If 
praises  like  thes^"  continued  the  old  gentleman,  "  could 
ever  with  any  propriety  be  bestowed  upon  any  man,  they 
are  surely  not  applicable  to  persons  who  give  of  their 
abundance,  not  of  their  poverty,  to  those  who  want---to 
those  who  endeavour  to  honour  their  God  by  engaging 
in  the  labours  of  a  missionary,  not  amid  privations,  and 
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nnder  fiery  persecutions,  but  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  tiit 
usual  comforts  and  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life.  Let  ii9 
read  the  list  of  St.  Paul's  trials,"  added  the  old  gentle- 
man, taking  out  his  Pocket-Bible,  '^  and  let  the  modern 
candidates  for  the  praise  of  martyrdom  blush  and  be  si- 
lent.— In  perils  of  waters,  in  perils  of  robbers,  in  pe- 
rils by  mine  ovm  covntrymen,  in  perils  &y  the  hear 
then,  in  perils  in  the  city,  in  perils  in  the  wilderness, 
in  perils  in  the  sea,  in  perils  among  false  brethren; 
in  weariness  and  paimulness,  in  watchings  often,  in 
hunger  and  thirst,  in  fastings  often,  in  cold  aTid  nor 
kedness.  Besides  those  things  that  are  without,  that 
which  Cometh  upon  me  dauy,  the  care  of  aU  the 
Churches.  (2  Cor.  xi.  26 — ^88.)  But,  to  come  nearer  to 
modem  days,"  continued  Mr.  Eliot,  ''let  us  consider  the 
privations  and  afflictions  of  the  holy  Brainerd  in  the 
wilds  of  Delaware.  And  let  the  cases  of  those  be  had  in 
everlasting  remembrance,  who  through  faith  subdued 
kingdoms,  wrought  righteousness,  obtained  pro- 
mises, stopped  the  mouths  of  lions,  quenched  the  mo- 
lence  of  fire,  escaped  the  cage  of  the  sword,  ovX  of 
weakness  were  made  strong,  waxed  valiant  in  fight, 
turned  to  flight  the  armies  of  the  aliens.  Women  re- 
ceived their  dead  raised  to  life  again/  and  others 
were  tortured,  not  aecepting  deliverance;  that  they 
might  obtain  a  better  resurrection :  and  others  haa 
trial  of  cruel  mockings  and  scour gings,  yea,  more- 
over of  bonds  and  imprisonment ;  they  were  stoned, 
they  were  sawn  asunder,  were  tempted,  were  slain  with 
the  sword:  they  wandered  about  in  sheep-skins  and 
goat-skins  ;  being  destitute,  afflicted^  tormented,  {of 
whom  the  world  was  not  worthy.)    (Heb.  xL  33 — 38.) 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Miss  Clinton,  looking  complacently, 
"  wp  know  that  the  saints  of  the  Lord  ought  always  to 
think  meanly  of  themselves ;  and  no  doubt  the  excellent 
man  you  spoke  of  in  the  wilds  of  Delaware  had  no  bet- 
ter opinion  of  himself,  or  of  his  labours,  than  you  have, 
cousin  James." 

Mr.  Eliot  fidgeted  in  his  seat;  and  had  he  not  been  re- 
strained by  Christian  courtesy,  he  might  perhaps  have 
used  some  such  expression  as  "  Pish  !"  But  the  language 
of  contempt  :s  not  found  in  the  vocabulary  of  a  Chris 
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tiaiL  His  expression  of  contempt  being  therefore  choked 
in  the  utterance,  he  heaved  an  audible  sigh,  and  said, 
"  My  good  cousins,  permit  me,  I  pray  you,  to  speak  my 
mind  once  for  all  upon  these  subjects;  and  in  order  to 
speak  on  these  matters  with  greater  freedom,  I  will  not 
allow  myself  to  touch,  on  the  point,  whether  compared 
with  other  men,  I  am  worthy  or  otherwise.  I  will  sup- 
pose that  I  have  all  the  missionary  merits  of  David  Brai- 
nerd,  of  Swartz,  of  Yanderkemp,  or  of  any  or  of  all  the 
excellent  of  the  earth  united ;  this,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, I  will  grant :  and  yet  I  do  assure  you,  that  I  will 
not  receive  or  hear  myself  spoken  of  in  such  terms  of 
praise  as  are  found  in  this  book. 

"And  first,  to  consider  the  nature  of  praise  and  com- 
mendation.— Praise  may  sometimes  be  considered  as 
right  and  proper,  and  at  other  times  it  may  be  looked 
upon  as  even  blasphemous,  according  to  the  application 
which  is  made  of  it.  We  cannot  wonder  that  the  men  of 
this  world  should  praise  each  other ;  that  they  should 
set  up  idols  among  themselves ;  and  that  they  should 
serve  their  gods  upon  the  high  mountains,  and  upon 
the  hills,  and  under  every  green  tree:  (Deut.  xii.  2.) 
but  from  those  professing  to  oe  followers  of  the  Lamb, 
from  those  who  know  that  every  good  and  every  perfect 
gift  is  from  above,  and  cometh  down  from  the  Father  of 
lights — I  must  confess  that  I  do  expect  better  things ; 
and  I  certainly  do  greatly  wonder,  when  I  hear  person&L 
who,  I  trust,  are  converted,  bestowing  that  praise  and 
honour  upon  each  other  which  is  due  unto  the  Lord 
only. 

"  Let  us  consider  the  scheme  of  man's  salvation,  tak- 
ing it  from  beginning  to  end,  and  ask  ourselves,  what 
power  has  man  to  promote  such  a  mighty  work  ?  and 
what  need  has  the  Lord  of  his  assistance  in  it?  And 
though  the  great  God  may  sometimes  condescend  to  em- 
ploy a  human  agent  in  this  work ;  yet  is  it  not  evident 
that  such  condescension  is  a  favour  done  to  the  indivi- 
dual so  employed?  and  €oes  it  not  follow,  that  if  such 
individual  takes  the  glojry  of  so  great  a  work  to  himself, 
he  is  in  some  sense  guilty  of  blasphemously  arrogating 
to  himself  the  honour  that  belongs  to  God  alone  ? 

**  It  appears,  from  reason  and  from  Scripture,  that  be 
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fore  the  creation  of  man,  the  Lord  Jehovah  foresaw  that 
he  would  BpeedUy  fell,  and,  losing  his  original  mnocence, 
would  Tender  himself  fit  only  for  everlasting  destruction 
from  the  presence  of  his  Creator.  Wherefore  this  was 
to  be,  we  cannot  say;  nor  can  we  reason  satisfactorily 
upon  the  matter ;  not  only  because  we  probably  have 
not  facidties  sufficient  for  graspmg  such  a  subject,  but 
because  we  want  the  necessary  knowledge  of  facts  and 
circumstances.  In  order  to  comprehend  these  matters, 
it  is  perhaps  necessary  to  know  the  history  of  the  origin 
of  evil — to  know  the  history  of  milhons  of  worlds,  and 
the  events  which  have  taken  place  through  the  endless 
reach  of  all  past  eternity.  It  is  to  me  ahnost  evident, 
that  the  history  of  man  is  but  a  single  link  connected 
with  one  vast  chain  of  events,  too  vast  perhaps  for  the 
grasp  of  the  intellectual  faculties  of  any  created  bemg. 
Leaving  therefore  these  deep  things  out  of  the  question, 
let  us  simply  consider  that  which  we  are  permitted  to 
know.  Before  the  Lord  made  man,  as  I  have  just  now 
intimated,  he  knew  that  he  would  render  himself  fit  for 
everlasting  death:  for  the  progress  of  man  from  his 
birth  to  hell  is  as  sure  and  certain,  without  the  divine  in- 
terference, as  that  sparks  fly  upwards,  and  Water  flows 
downwards.  Foreseeing  this,  the  Lord  determined,  be- 
fore the  foundation  of  the  world,  to  rescue  such  as 
should  be  saved  of  the  human  race  from  everlasting  des- 
truction, rendering  them  monuments  of  mercy  and  di- 
vine love  through  all  eternity,  and  to  the  whole  universe. 
Whether  these  his  redeemed  ones  are  to  be  few  or  many,  is 
not  our  present  question ;  though  we  have  reason  to  believe 
from  Scripture,  that  they  will  be  a  multitude  equal  to  the 
stars  of  the  heaven  and  the  sands  of  tiie  sea.  Those 
therefore  which  shall  be  saved,  will  owe  their  salvation 
neither  to  their  own  good  works,  nor  to  the  ministry  of 
any  spiritual  teacher,  but  to  God  only.  Nevertheless, 
agreeable  to  the  tendency  of  our  seventeenth  Article — 
being  called  according  to  God's  purpose  by  his  Spirit, 
they  through  grace  will  obey  the  call;  being  justified 
freely,  they  will  be  made  the  sons  of  God  by  adoption : 
and  having  walked  religiously  in  good  works,  they  wil) 
at  length  attain  to  everlasting  felicity. 
"  This  then  being  the  state  of  the  case,"  proceeded  Mr. 
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Eliot,  "  and  man's  conversion  and  sanctificatioc  beuiff  so 
wholly  the  work  of  Crod,  it  appears  to  me,  that,  when 
persons  filling  the  offices  of  missionaries,  spiritual  teach- 
ers,  or  ministers  of  any  kind  whatever,  presmne  to  take 
any  glory  to  themselves  on  account  of  any  spiritual  good 
produced  in  their  respective  spheres  of  labour,  they  are 
actually  guilty  of  blasphemy;  and,  if  they  are  aware  of 
what  they  are  doing,  perhaps  of  a  blasphemy  of  the  most 
dreadful  kind :  while  they  who  administer  this  undue 
praise  to  their  teachers  and  spiritual  pastors,  are  en- 
couraging in  themselves  and  others  a  carnal  spirit,  which 
will  bring  leanness  and  destruction  into  the  Christian 
Church. 

"  As  rehgion  becomes  more  reputable  and  fashionable, 
jt  i9  to  be  feared  that  the  temptation  to  set  up  religious 
ttrdchers  as  idols  will  become  greater  and  more  universal; 
and  if  it  does  so,  depend  upon  it  the  progress  of  the  Gospel 
will  be  stayed  in  all  those  places  where  this  conduct  is 
adopted.  Schisms  will  also  break  out  in  the  Church ;  for 
these  idolised  men  becoming  more  jealous  of  their  own 
reputation  than  of  the  honour  of  the  Lord,  the  influences 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  will  undoubtedly  be  withheld:  for  the 
Lord  will  not  be  robbed  of  his  honour,  and  he  will  make 
those  who  set  themselves  up  as  idols  to  know  their  own 
weakness  and  insufficiency.  For  it  is  written — He  that 
loveih  his  life  shall  lose  it;  and  he  that  hateth  his  life 
in  this  world  shall  keep  it  unto  life  eterndl.  If  any 
man  serve  me,  let  him  follow  ms;  and  where  lam, 
there  shall  also  my  servant  be:  if  any  man  serve  mc, 
him  will  my  Father  honour^    (John  xii.  25,  26.) 

Mr.  Eliot  had  been  carried  on  by  the  warmth  and  en- 
ergy of  his  feelings  to  say  thus  much  before  he  paused 
to  consider  whether  the  sentiments  he  was  uttering  were 
likely  to  be  perfectly  comprehensible  to  his  two  auditors. 
He  was  however  soon  made  to  understand  by  the  looks 
which  the  sisters  interchanged  with  each  other,  and  b*y 
the  answers  which  they  made  to  his  remarks  when  he 
ceased  to  speak,  that  he  might  have  spared  much  of  the 
pains  he  had  taken  to  explain  his  sentiments  to  them. 
"  Well,  cousin,  well  cousin,"  said  Miss  Clinton,  as  soon 
as  the  pause  in  his  discourse  allowed  her  to  put  in  a 
word    "we  wiU  henceforth  spare  your  modesty:  y^u 
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shall  hear  no  more  ftam  us  of  the  high  opinioA  whieli 
the  world  entertains  of  your  missionary  exertions.  As- 
suredly, humility  is  exceedingly  becoming  in  a  Christian: 
it  gives  a  beautiful  finish  to  a  fine  character,  and  re- 
sembles tiie  shade  in  the  background  of  a  glowing  por- 
trait.— You  shall  hear  no  more  of  this  from  us."  And 
so  saying,  she  took  up  the  book  and  consigned  it,  with 
much  seeming  respect,  to  a  place  in  her  work-bag. 

Mr.  Eliot  followed  the  book  with  his  eye  till  it  was 
concealed  from  his  sight ;  and  then,  agreeable  to  a  train 
of  thoughts  which  was  passing  through  his  mind,  he 
asked  his  cousin  if  the  publication  in  question  was  in 
wide  circulation? 

"  No  publication  of  the  kind  has  so  universal  a  sale," 
answered  the  lady  with  much  self-complacency. 

The  old  gentleman  sighed;  and,  recollecting  that  his 
old  Calcutta  friend  now  resided  in  Scotland,  it  occurred 
to  him,  that,  if  he  went  to  live  near  him,  he  should  be 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  celebrity  which  threatened  to  an- 
noy him.  In  consequence  of  this  sudden  thought,  he 
said,  "Is  this  publication  disseminated  in  Scotland  1" 

"Yes,  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  too,"  said  Miss  Clinton, 
with  apparent  glee;  "and  Mrs.  Essington,  when  she 
was  on  the  Continent  last  summer,  bad  the  agreeable 
surprise  of  seeing  it  on  the  table  of  a  gentleman  in  Paris, 
a  person  who  knew  you  in  India." 

The  old  gentleman,  on  hearing  this,  scarcely  seemed 
to  know  whether  to  laugh  or  cry  at  this  unexpected  dis- 
tress which  was  come  upon  him.  To,  find  himself  sud- 
denly held  forth  as  a  Christian  hero  in  England,Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  even  on  the  Coatinent,  a^first  irritated  him, 
and  then  excited  a  feeling  of  painful  mirth,  to  which  he 
gave  way  by  a  sudden  fit  of  laughter :  when  thinking  it 
best  to  put  the  matter  off  slightly,  since  he  feared  se- 
riousness would  not  s§rve  him,  at  least  with  his  cousins, 
he  said,  "Well,  well,  I  will  endeavour  to  bear  my  ho- 
nours meekly;  and  at  any  rate,  I  have  this  comfort — since 
the  world  is  pleased  with  such  petty  wonders,  I  need 
not  fear  but  others  will  speedily  arise  to  draw  its  atten- 
tion from  me." 

Thus  ended  this  conversation ;  and  before  any  other 
subject  could  be  started,  Mr.  Eliot  endeavoured  to  over- 
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come  the  Irritation  which  hadbeettexdted  in  bis  mind 
by  the  undue  celebrity  bestowed  on  him,  and  wad  even 
made  to  feel  that  the  matter  was  not  of  the  importance 
which  he  had  at  fkst  supposed  it  to  be.  <^  For  what," 
said  he  to  himself^  ^  what  am  I,  or  what  is  my  father's 
house,  that  I  should  imagine  that  the  attention  of  the 
professing  world  should  be  fixed  for  any  time  on  me? 
The  first  man  who  comes  among  them  with  the  smallest 
pretensions  to  any  thing  out  of  the  way,  will  assuredly 
put  me  and  all  my  concerns  out  of  their  head." 

Before  supper  Mr.  Eliot  proposed  family  prayers;  and 
as  he  with  one  voice  was  requested  to  perform  tiie  part  of 
chaplain,  he  made  a  point  of  endeavouring  to  discharge 
the  duty  of  that  office  with  seriousness  and  faithfulness. 

It  must  here  be  mentioned,  that  a  subject  of  consider- 
able importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  two  Misses  Clinton, 
which  had  occupied  a  great  part  of  their  private  thoughts 
ever  since  the  arrival  of  Mr.  James  Eliot,  supplied  mat 
ter  for  a  long  discussion  as  soon  as  these  ladi^  with- 
drew to  their  apartment.  This  was  no  other  than  tiie 
waistcoat  of  the  old  gentleman,  which  happened  to  be  of 
blue  doth,  of  the  same  colour  and  texture  with  the  rest 
of  his  dress ;  a  circumstance  \^ich  the  elder  Miss  Clin- 
ton declared  to  be  utterly  and  entirely  improper,  coti- 
trary  to  all  the  rules  of  feshioii  and  decorum,  and  a  thing 
which  must  not  on  any  account  be  put  up  with. 

There  are  certain  persons  whose  ininds  are  utterly  de- 
void of  that  which  among  artistis  is  termed  keeping.    In 
the  minds  of  these  persons,  every  object,  however  mi- 
nute and  unimportant,  is  put  in  the  same  forcible  point 
of  view  with  those  of  the  first  consequence.    With  these 
)ersons  there  is  no  perspective,  no  softening  down  of 
esser  matters ;  but  their  feelings  and  affections  are  as  ve- 
lemently  excited  by  the  colour  of  a  ribband,  or  the  shape 
of  a  hat,  as  by  the  death  of  a  parent  or  the  saivation  of 
a  soul.    The  minds  of  the  two  ladies  in  question  were 
of  the  order  here  alluded  to,  as  will  appear  from  the  pe- 
rusal of  the  following  discourse.— 

«  A  complete  blue  suit  of  clothes !"  feaid  the  elder  Miss 
Clinton;  "  how  could  the  good  old  gentleman,  with  such 
a  handsome  fortune  too  as  we  know  him  to  possess,  how 
coidd  he  think  of  such  a  thing  ?" 

3  A 
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"A  black  silk  handkerchiefy"  'said  BtUs  Esfher,  <*« 
only  wanting  to  make  a  complete  sailor  of  kim." 

^^Thaday  after  to-morrow  is  Smiday,"  said  Miss  Clin- 
ton; ^'surdfy  hewillnot  think  of  going  to  church  in  that 
waistcoat:  theeyesof  all  the  congregsOion  will  of  course 
be  upon  him.    I  diiJl  be  aiEdiamed  to  sit  in  the  pew  with 

him." 

^  But  you  will  surely  tell  him  of  it,  sister,"  said  Miss 
JBsther ;  "  it  would  be  unfriendly  not  to  do  so :  and  there 
will  be  quite  time  suificient  to  make  another  waistcoat  to- 
morrow." 

^  Sister,"  said  Miss  Clinton,  '<  we  don't  know  his  tern 
per ;  perhaps  he  may  be  offended." 

^  His  hnen,  to  be  sure,  is  fine  and  good,"  said  Miss 
Esther,  ^'and  deUcately  washed;  and  he  would  look 
very  well  in  a  proper  suit  of  clothes :  we  must  bring 
this  matter  about,  if  possible,  before  he  is  seen  abroad." 

This  important  discussion  was  concluded  by  a  some- 
what warm  altercation  between  the  two  sisters,  resfpect- 
ing  which  of  them  should  give  the  hint  relative  to  the 
unfortunate  waistcoat;  which  was  at  length  happily  set- 
tled aooording  to  the  following  arrangement :  Miss  Clmr 
ton  was  to  open  the  subject  by  speaMng  of  dress  in  ge- 
neral^ and  the  duty  incumbent  upon  Christians  of  con- 
formmg  to  the  world  in  non-essentials,  for  the  purpose 
of  avoiding  offence ;  after  which  Miss  Ksthei  was  to  fol- 
low up  the  matter  at  her  discretion. 

Now  all  this  prelude  and  preparation  undoubtedly 
.>made  the  affidr  more  difficult  and  awkward :  but  the  two 
good  ladies  were  not  aware  of  this,  and  would  have  been 
shocked  at  the  idea  of  going  straight  forward  to  the 
point,  and  saying,  '^  Good  cousin  James,  do  provide  your- 
self with  a  waistcoat  of  another  colour,  the  one  you 
have  not  being  of  a  kind  that  is  customs^  among  us." 
This  would  have  been,  giving  just  as  much  importance 
to  the  matter  as  the^  thing  deserved ;  that  is,  if  it  deserv- 
ed an^  attentioQ,  at  all. 

This  important  pomt  being  settled,  the  ladies  went  to 
sleep;  but  in  the  morning  awoke  nervous  and  trembling 
from  a.sense  of  the  difficulty  they  had  before  them. 

At  breakfast,  Mr.  James  Eliot  appeared  in  his  blue 
suit,  utterly  unconscious  of  the  extremely  unfashionabte 
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appearance  whidi  he  made ;  and  after  performing  his 
part  as  chaplam  with  his  usual  seriousness,  he  sat  down 
to  breakfast  with  the  ladies. 

As  soon  as  the  tea  was  poured  out,  Miss  Clinton  began 
her  manoeuvres,  and  worked  round  so  succ^»fully,  as  to 
arrive  at  the  point  of  discussion  before  the  second  dish 
of  tea  was  handed  round :  and  having  finished  her  part 
by  speaking  of  the  duty  of  Christians  to  conform  to  ^e 
world  in  all  unimportant  points,  Miss  Esther  was  com- 
mencing her  part  of  the  drama,  when  Mr.  Eliot,  though 
still  unconscious  of  any  attack  upon  himself,  took  up  the 
subject,  though  with  his  usual  gentleness,  and  pomted 
out  the  great  danger  of  dwelling  upon  a  sentiment  of  thia 
kind,  especially  as  it  was  difficult  to  say  what  ware  and 
what  were  not  essentials ;  intimating,  at  the  same  time, 
that  Christians  in  general  seemed  to  carry  their  con- 
formity to  the  world  abundantly  too  far. 

This  remark  threw  the  sisters  a  little  out.  However, 
considering  the  point  they  had  in  view  of  much  too  great 
importance  to  allow  themselves  to  be  easily  diverted 
from  it,  they  at  length,  with  much  circumlocution,  and 
considerable  fear  and  trembling,  succeeded  in  making 
the  old  gentleman  understand  that  the  world  would  not 
approve  the  colour  of  his  waistcoat 

As  soon  as  this  hint  ^vas  given,  Mr.  Eliot  took  in  at 
once  the  whole  purport  of  the  morning's  conversation, 
and  told  them  that,  if  they  would  take  the  trouble  of 
sending  for  a  tailor,  he  would  not  only  have  a  new  waists 
coat,  but  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  if  they  pleased.  <^  But," 
added  he,  with^  smile,  which  concealed  some  painful 
feelings,  ^  if  I  am  so  much  admired  by  the  world  as  you 
would  yesterday  have  made  me  beheve,  what  am  I  to 
think  of  that  world,  if  it  is  ready  even  to  quarrel  with  its 
idol  about  a  matter  iso  unimportant  as  the  colour  of  a 
waistcoat  !'* 

The  ladies  were  silent:  upon  which,  the  old  gentle 
man,  rising  to  go  to  his  apartments  for  the  purpose  of 
completing  the  arrangement  of  his  books  and  papers^ 
said  to  himself^  "  O  my  country  I  my  country !  how  lit- 
tle Christian  simplicity  do  I  see  in  thee !  Thy  ways,  notr 
withstanding  the  temperature  of  thy  pale  azure  skies^ 
make  me  almost  long  to  be  in  my  choppered  bungalow 
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again,  and  among  my  native  converts,  where  I  migbt 
h^  the  moaning  of  the  ringdoves  in  the  high  bamboo 
woods,  mingling  with  the  simple  hymns  of  praise  a^dapt- 
ed  to  the  ancient  melodies  of  the  Hindoos. 

Occupied  with  these  thoughts,  a  tear  started  in  the 
eyes  of  the  old  man  as  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  apart- 
ment: but  in  Ihe  solitude  of  his  chamber  this  simple 
Christian  soon  foimd  comfort  from  many  sweet  pro- 
mises of  Scripture,  and  was  speedily  favoured  in  his  own 
mind  with  the  most  satisfactory  evidence,  that  the 
Lord  bestows  perfect  peace  on  those  who  love  and  ho> 
nour  him,  in  whatever  situation  or  circumstance  they 
may  be  found  on  earth.  The  old  gentleman  was  very 
busy  during  this  day  in  arranging  his  little  matters 
and  the  next  day  bemg  Sunday,  he  accompanied  his 
cousins  to  the  place  of  worship,  where  he  enjoyed  the 
ministry  of  a  truly  pious  and  devoted  servant  of  the 
Lord.  The  intervals  between  divine  service  were  spent 
by  him  in  prayer,  reading,  and  meditation,  and  he  con- 
cluded the  day  by  conducting  the  family  devotions:  so 
that  upon  the  whole  he  enjoyed  himself  much  during  the 
^ole  of  this  Sabbath. 

The  next  morning,  a  hint  was  given  him,  not  without 
much  circumlocution,  that  as  he  had  made  his  appear- 
ance at  church  the  day  before,. he  might  expect  several 
visiters  during  the  course  of  the  morning.  These  two  . 
things  being  put  together,  rather  puzzled  the  old  gentle- 
man, who  had  entirely  forgotten  the  English  custom  in 
this  respect.  However,  he  made  no  inquiries;  but  told 
the  ladies  that  he  was  always  ready  tQ»  see  any  friend 
who  might  choose  to  honour  him  with  their  company. 
Accordingly,  towards  one  o'clock,  the  ladies  sent  up 
their  servant  to  see  if  the  drawing-room  was  in  exact  or- 
der; and  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterward,  the 
younger  Miss  Clinton  came  up,  ushering  in  the  minister 
with  whose  discourses  Mr.  Eliot  had  been  so  greatly 
pleased  the  day  before,  together  with  a  young  gentleman 
of  about  twenty-one,  by  name  George  Phillips,  a  youth 
of  extremely  sweet  and  prepossessing  manners,  and  one 
who  was  at  the  present  time  under  the  tuition  of  Mr. 
Sandford,  the  mmister  above  mentioned.  With  these 
gentlemen  Mr.  Eliot  enjoyed  an  hour's  truly  pious  and 
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Agreeable  interecmrse^  And  was  led  by  them  to  some  ixh 
teresting  conversaticii  respecting  the  state  of  religion  in 
India.  But  during  this  conversation,  not  one  word  of 
undue  flattery-  or  praise  of  Mr.  Eliot,  fell  from  the  mouth 
of  these  Christian  gentlemen,  though  their  manner  to- 
wards the  exoelient  Mr.  JQliot  was  that  of  the  most  pro- 
found  and  sincere  respect 

While  the  gentlemen  were  thuis  delightfully  engaged, 
eagerly  discoursing  oa  what  the  Lord  was  doing  l>r  his 
poor  people  abroad  several  shrill  voices  were  heard  up- 
on the  stairs,  among  which  one  was  distinctly  heard  exr 
claiming,  *^  And  Where  is  he?  I  am  all  agitation.  Where 
is  this  dear  did  gentleman  1"  A  moment  after  whicfaj 
Mrs.  Essihgton  entered  with  an  air  all  impatience  a&d 
without  ceremony  rushed  forward  with  her  hand  ex- 
tended to  Mr.  Eliot,  at  the  same  time  pouring'forth  such 
a  provision  of  compliments,  that  the  astonished  <dd  gen- 
tleman evidently  drew  back  confbun'ded,  though  he  fSled 
not  to  bo^r  with  his  usually  respectful  and  modest  air. 
f'  Is  tiiere  no  one  here,"  said  Mrs.  Essington,  '^  to  per- 
form the  ceremony  of  introduction  7  Miss  Clinton,  Miss 
Esther,  how  you  forget  yourselves,"  she  added,  turning 
round  to  tiiie  ladies,  "I  am  very  angry  at  your  ^owness. 
Yon  havecompelleid  me,  all  impatient  as  I  was,  to^shock 
this  gentleman  by  my  over  forwardness  in  intrc^ucing 
myself  Come,  come :  since  none  of  you  will  speak  for 
me,  I  am  tinder  the  necessity  of  introducing  myself.  My 
name  is  Essington ;  and  for  me  two  years  last  past,  I  have 
been  dying,  absolutely  dying,  to  see  Mr.  Eliot.  I  should 
have  been  here  on  Saturday  or  Sunday,  but  these  hard- 
hearted ladies  would  not  sufifer  it ;  and  now  I  am  come^ 
they  leave  me  to  say  all  for  myseLQ 

"Well,  but  now,"^dde(l  she,  sitting  down,  "now  we 
are  met,  you  milst  tell  me,  Mr.  Eliot,  indeed,  you  must 
tell  me,  how  you  left  all  those  dear  good  creatures  in  In- 
diai,  all  the  good  people  in  the  jungles !  Ay,  jungle;  that 
is  the  word.  O  that  delightful  account  in  the  magazine ! 
Dear  Mr.  Eliot,  do  tell  us  all  about  it:  how  could  you 

gart  with  them?  how  could  they  part  with  you?  Well, 
ut  it  is  a  perpetual  feast  for  you  to  think  how  you  have 
lalxHured  among  tbe  heathen,  and  how  many  are  and 
will  be  the  better  for  your  exertions !    Well  1  what  a 
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priTflege !  What  an  bonotir  to  have  been  enipl<^red  in 
such  a  work  I  You  have  lived  to  some  purpose,  Mr.  Eliot; 
you  are  a  happy  man.  What  sweet  reflections  you  will 
have  on  your  dei^-4)ed !   I  absolutely  envy  you." 

During  this  time,  the  old  gentleman  remained  perfectly 
silent,  but  eyeing,  with  mixed  wonder  and  curiosity,  Hxa 
fair,  faded,  faidiionable  creature,  who  thus  addressed  him 
with  such  a  mixture  of  vanity,  thoughtlessness,  and  good 
intention.  Such,  however,  was  her  incessant  and  tire- 
some volubility,  that  no  opportunity  o^red  itself  of  turn- 
ing aside  this  amazing  torrent  of  folly  and  flattery ;  so 
that  Mr.  Eliot  was  compelled  to  sit  quietly  and  hear  it 
all,  till  the  two  gentlemen  withdrew,  and  another  party 
of  visiters  arrived,  who  added  to  the  confosion  of  the 
good  man's  ideas  by  echoing  and  re-echoing  all  Mrs.  Es- 
sington  had  said  in  his  commendation,  all  which  was 
only  heightened  and  inflamed  by  the  few  disparagmg 
sentences  which  he  contrived  to  introduce  as  it  were 
edgeways  at  certain  momentary  pauses. 

But  what  astonished  the  old  gentleman  above  all 
things,  was,  that  these  ladies  interspersed  their  discourse 
with  texts  of  Scripture,  religious  phrases,  and  aUusiofis 
to  the  most  important  and  awM  doctrines  of  Christi- 
anity; and  all  with  a  rapidity,  ease^  and  levity,  which 
would  not  have  been  miq>laced  in  a  ball-room  or  at  a 
theatre. 

After  what  Mr.  Eliot  considered  as  a  very  long  time, 
these  ladies  arose  and  took  their  leave.  Upon  which  the 
old  gentleman,  taking  up  his  hat,  and  making  his  escape 
by  a  back-door,  passed  down  a  private  street,  and  pre- 
sently found  himself  in  the  skirts  of  the  town ;  where, 
though  he  was  at  this  time  surrounded  only  by  mean 
houses  and  poor  people,  yet  such  ^as  his  dread  of  being 
again  encountered  by  any  of  the  fidr  flatterers  from 
whom  he  had  just  made  his  escape,  that  he  did  not  feel 
at  ease  till  he  found  himsdf  quite  dear  of  every  habita- 
tion of  man. 

He  had  entered  upon  a  fine  gravel  road,  bordered  on  one 
side  with  a  paling,  which,  from  its  extent  and  the  lofty 
trees  which  hung  over  it,  conveyed  the  idea  of  its  being 
the  paling  of  a  park  belonging  to  some  nobleman's  seat; 
and  on  the  other,  by  a  deep  dingle,  thickly  shaded  with 
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eopf»lee.    The  dash  of  waterfiaills  dis^netly  met  the  ear 
froih  the  depths  of  this  dell. 

In  this  road,  thus  shaded  on  the  right  and  left,  no  sound 
of  the  human  voice  or  step  was  to  be  heard ;  and  nothing 
interrupted  the  dee^  silence  of'the  place,  except  the  mur- 
mur of  the  waterfaU,  the  rustling  of  leaves  as  they  were 
gently  agitated  by  the  light  breeze,  together  wilh  the  song 
of  the  thrush  and  blackbird  far  away  in  the  woods.  The 
quiet  and  solemn  beauty  of  this  scene  were  particularly 
affecting  at  this  moment  to  the  mind  of  Mr.  Eliot;  inso- 
much that  he  could  not  help  repeating  with  particular 
warmth  and  feeling  the  following  stanzas  of  that  beauti- 
ful hjTDn  of  Cowper  :-^ 

"  Far  from  the  world,  O  Lord,  I  flee, 

From  strife  end  tunnlt  far, 
From  scenes  where  Satan  wages  still, 

His  most  successful  war. 

**  The  calm  retreat,  the  silent  shade, 

With  prayer  and  praise  agree, 
And  seem  by  thy  sweet  bounty  made. 

For  those  who  follow  thee. 

.  *^There  if  thy  Spirit  touch  the  sou], 

And  grace  her  mean  abode, 
O !  with  what  peace,  and  joy,  and  love. 
She  communes  w  jithi  her  God ! 

*^There^  like  the  nightingale,  she  pours 

Her  solitary  lays, 
Kor  asks  a  witness  of  her  song. 

Nor  thirsts  for  human  praise.'' 

When  Mr.  Eliot  had  pursued  this  road  some  little  way, 
he  arrived  at  a  spot  where  a  low  stile  in  the  hedge  on  the 
side  of  the  dingle,  and  a  ladder  against  the  park-paling 
on  the  other  side,  df  the  road,  pointed  out  a  pathway  pro^ 
bably  from  some  village  to  another.  He  hesitated  a  mo- 
ment between  these ;  and  then,  turning  to  the  side  of  the 
park,  he  mounted  the  ladder,  and  descending  on  the  in 
side,  presently  found  himself  beneath  the  shade  of  a  grove 
of  oak,  chestnut  «nd  beach,  between  the  shafts  of  which 
trees  his  eye  reached  many  a  sunny  glade,  in  which  deer 
and  herds  of  black  cattle  were  feeding  in  perfect  repose. 
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His  iM  being  goidel  by  ft  nsROW  patiiway  trodden  ra 

the  grass,  he  went  forward  till  he  came  to  a  more  open 
part  of  the  park,  where,  sitting  down  to  rest  himself  on 
the  root  of  an  oak«  which  formed  ^  convenient  seat,  he 
fell  into  a  long  ana  deep  meditation. 

There  was  much  in  the  present  prospect  which  remind- 
ed him  of  scenes  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  in 
India,  and  of  one  especially  near  his  own  habitation, 
where  a  wide  and  spacious  lawn  was  richly  adorned  with 
groups  and  clusters  of  forest  trees,  under  which  heids  of 
buffidoes  were  frequently  seen  reposing  at  noon:4ay. 
There  wanted  only,  to  render  the  ilhision  complete,  some 
trees  resembling  that  beautiful  and  peculiar  £punily  of 
vegetables  with  which  the  tropical  forests  are  ever  adorn- 
ed— ^but  an  obelisk,  ot  rather  shaft  of  stone,  fixed  on  a 
pedestal,  tastefully  placed  in  a  situation  where  two  groves 
approached  each  other,  near  the  brow  of  a  hill,  supplied 
in  some  degree  to  the  old  gentleman  the  absence  of  a 
favourite  palm  tree,  which  occupied  a  somewhat  similar 
situation  in  the  weli-remembered  oriental  scene  to  which 
he  coimpared  the  one  now  presented  to  his  view. 

Mr.  Eliot  remained  for  awhile  quietly  contemplating 
the  surrounding  objects,  and  then  broke  out  almost  un- 
consciously, in  words  to  the  following  efiect:  "  O  India ! 
ever  dear !  O !  scenes  of  tranquillity,  which  while  I  live  I 
shall  never  cease  to  regret  I  O  my  poor  people  I  my  for- 
saken, neglected  ones !  why  am  I  thus  separated  from 
you?"  Here  the  old  man  wiped  away  a  tear;  and, yield- 
ing to  his  imagination,  visited  again,  in  thought,  all  those 
beloved  scenes  which  he  now  never  expect^  to  behold 
in-any  other  way. 

At  lengthy  recollecting  himself,  he  called  his  wander- 
ing fancy  to  order,  and  inquired  of  himself  what  it  was 
which  made  him  thus  deeply  to  lament  that  he  was 
never  more  to  return  to  his  former  mod^  of  life  in  India? 
«  And  what  is  it,"  aaked  he,  «  which,  in  this  highly-fa- 
voured and  enlightened  country,  frequently  renders  me 
so  extremely  uneasy,  that  I  am  ready  to  separate  myself 
from  all  my  connexions,  and  escape  to  some  place  where 
my  name  and  person  are  equally  unknown? 

The  answer  to  this  question  was— "A  want  of  Chns 
Uan  simplicity." 
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^  And  what  is  Christian  simplicity?"  again  Inquired 
,  the  venerable  saint ;  "  what  but  a  determination  to  seek 
'  the  Lord,  and  him  only,  and  to  renounce  aU  earthly  and 
secondary  motives  of  actions  ?  Joshua  haH  this  Chris- 
tian simplicity,  when  he  thus  addressed  the  people  of 
Israel — And  tf  it  seem  evil  unto  you  to  serve  the  Lord^ 
choose  you  this  day  whom  you  will  serve ;  whether 
the  gods  which  your  fathers  served^  that  were  on  the 
other  side  ofthefiood,  or  the  gods  of  the  Amorites,  in 
whose  land  ye  dlwell;  but  as  for  me  and  my  house, 
we  wUi  serve  the  Lord.  (Josh.  xxiv.  15.^  Abraham 
possessed  this  Christian  simplicity,  when  ne  lifted  up 
ids  hand  to  slay  his  only  son  upon  the  ^tar.  The  pro- 
phets of  Israel  possessed  this  Christian  simphcity,  when 
they  rebuked  the  idolatrous  kings  and  princes,  and  stood 
up  alone  in  the  face  of  infidel  multitudes,  to  serve  and 
adore  the  Lord  Jehovah.  These  holy  and  blessed  ones 
of  the  Lord  had  but  one  motive  of  conduct  \  neither  have 
the  archangels  and  celestial  hierarchies  of  heaven  any 
other.  The  glory  of  the  Lord  Jehovah  is  their  supreme 
and  only  object :  no  o^er  name  but  this  enters  into  their 
songs.  There  is  no  idolatrous  love  of  self,  or  exaltation 
of  the  creature,  throughout  the  regions  of  eternal  bless- 
edness :  but  the  song  with  which  heaven  resounds,  and 
shall  resound  through  all  eternity,  is  Blessings,  and 
glory,  and  wisdom,,  and  thanksgiving,  andhonour, 
and  power,  and  mdght,  be  unto  our  God  for  ever  and 
c©er."  (Rev.  vii.  12.) 

Mr.  Eliot  then  put  this  further  inquiry  to  himself ; 
"  But  the  r^on  from  which  I  now  regret  my  absence, 
is  not  yet  Christianized ;  it  is  a  healhen  land,  a  very 
small  nimiber  of  whose  immense  multitudes  are  truly 
converted)  how  then  happens  it  that  I. have  found  rea- 
son to  regret  my  separation  from  the  simplicity  of  that 
land?"  He  paused. a  moment,  in  consideration,  and  then 
mentally  replied — ^'A  real  Christian  in  India  lives 
among  the  heathen  population  as  a  race  of  men  with 
whose  opinions  and  customs  he  has  nothing  to  do: 
their  praise  or  dispraise  is  nothing  to  him :  he  has  no 
concern  with  their  unholy  customs:  he  lives  among 
them  as  a  stranger  and  pilgrim  on.  earth :  he  feels  that 
he.  and  the  few  who  think  with  him,  must  be  wholly  se* 
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panted  from  the  world:  md  he  is  sensMe  that  hhnself, 
and  the  Uttle  Church  of  whom  he  forms  a  part,  must  be 
as' a  garden  enclosed,  a  spring  shtU  up,  a  fountain 
sealed,  (Sol.  Song  iv.  12.)  But  in  a  countiy  where  all 
are  nominal  Christians,  where  the  profession  of  piety  is 
as  honourable  as  it  is  general,  where  the  children  of  the 
world  assume  the  garb  and  affect  the  language  of  God's 
chndren,  tiiere  the  influence  of  mixed  motives  must  needs 
be  felt,  Christian  simplicity  will  be  frequently  forsaken, 
and  human  idols  will  be  set  up  even  in  the  courts  of  tiie 
sanctuary.  But  is  it  not  the  work  of  the  Spirit  to  cleanse 
the  sanctuary,  to  castaway  the^ idols,  and  to  purify  the 
altar  of  incense  ?" 

He  then  proceeded  to  meditate  on  the  nature  and  of- 
fices of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  to  consider  his  peculiar  in- 
fluences as  exercised  in  emptying  man  of  self,  and  in 
continu^ly  restoring  that  Christian  simplicity  from 
which  the  Church  departs  whenever  it  ceases  to  give  the 
glory  on  all  occasions  to  God.  The  good  old  gentle- 
man then  began  to  consider  the  circumstances  of  man's 
condition,  with  his  utter  inability  either  to  promote  his 
own  salvation  or  to  further  that  of  others,  in  any  degree 
beyond  what  the  Lord  appoints.  He  weU  knew  that 
unconverted  men  are  as  dead  and  dry  bones,  upon 
which  it  is  the  office  of  the  minister  and  teacher  to  call 
both  in  and  out  of  season,  commanding  them  to  live  and 

Serform  all  the  functions  of  life.  But  the  minister  can 
o  no  more  for  them ;  so  that  unless  the  divine  and  re- 
vivifyng  influences  of  the  Spirit  attend  his  labours,  the 
dead  will  remain  dead,  and  the  dry  bones  will  relnain 
dry,  to  all  eternity :  Paul  may  plan^  and  Apollos  water ; 
but  it  is  God  oiHy  who  giveth  ue  increase. 

^^  Let  every  minister,  therefore^"  thought  Mr.  Eliot, 
"  and  every  teacher,  be  content  with  his  own  reward  in 
the  good-will  of  his  brethren ;  but  let  him  not  desire  that 
praise  which  is  due  to  God  alone;  and  let  him,  above 
all  things,  beware  of  robbing  the  Holy  Spirit  of  his  due, 
in  taking  to  himself  the  honour  of  man's  conversion, 
which  is  as  entirely  and  completely  a  divine  work,  as 
the  first  formation  of  man  in  an  infant  state,  or  the  rais- 
ing of  the  dead  to  life. 
The  old  gentleman  was  hence  led  to  reflect  on  the  in- 
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i\xry  done  to  indiyiduals  in  particular^  and  to  the  Church 
in  general,  by  the  praise  of  man,  which,  like  the  smokt 
of  this  nether  world,  rises  and  obscures  the  glories  of 
the  day.  Mr.  Eliot  then  took  out  his  Pocket  Bible,  and 
marked  several  texts  which  he  thought  particularly  to 
his  purpose. 

While  turning  over  his  Bible  in  searcji  of  those  pas- 
sages which  confirmed  him  in  his  opinion  of  the  actual 
blasphemy  of  man  in  challenging  for  himself  that  praise 
and  honour  which  can  be  due  oSy  to  Grod,  his  thoughts 
were  led  by  the  pertlsaLof  a  part  of  the  sixty-seventh 
Psalm  to  such  a  wonderful  and  delightful  view  of  what 
will  be  the  glorious  state  of  the  earth  when  man  shall 
fease  from  seeking  the  honour  which  comelh  of  man. 
and  shall  be  led  by  the  Spirit  to  devote  his  then  sanctified 
powers  to  the  glory  of  ^e  Lord,  that  he  remained  for  a 
considerable  time  silent  and  without  motion,  as  one  in  a 
dream  or  vision. — Let  the  people  praise  thee^  O  God; 
let  all  the  people  praise  thee.  O  let  the  nations  be 
glad,  and  siitgforjoy;  for  thou  shaMjvdge  the  peo- 
ple righteously,  and  goverm  the  nations  upon  earth. 
Ltet  t&  people  praise  thee,  O  God;  let  all  the  peo- 
ple praise  thee.  Then  shaU  the  earth  yield  her  in- 
crease; and  God,  even  our  own  God,  shall  bless  us. 
God  shall  bless  us;  and  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  shall 
fear  him.  (Psalm  Ixvi.  3—7.) 

In  this  waking  vision,  all  the  glories  of  the  Millenium 
arose  before  him — ^the  external,  as  well  as  internal,  glories 
of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  He  saw  with  wonder  and  de- 
light, fresh  fountains  gushing  forth  in  the  now  barren 
wilderness,  and,  as  in  a  second  Eden,  every  tree  which  is 
good  for  food  or  pleasant  to  the  sight,  springing  up  from 
the  earth,  now  no  longer  accursed.  He  beheld,  in  imagi- 
nation, the  snows  melting  from  the  frozen  poles,  and 
green  continents  appearing  in  the  solitary  south.  And 
whence  this  lovely  change  ?  Because  the  people  magni- 
fied the  Lord ;  because  every  hill  and  every  forest,  every 
valley  and  every  plain,  resounded  with  the  praises  of  the 
Lord  Jehovah ;  and  because  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's 
house  waslifted  above  the  tops  of  the  mountains ;  man- 
kind confessing  no  other  gods  but  the  Lord  Jehovah, 
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and  all  huaian  idols  being  cast  unto  the  moles  and  the 
bats.  The  following  yerses,  which  he  remembered  to 
have  heard  in  his  younger  days,  came  to  his  mind  at 
this  time ;  and  he  had  just  succeeded  in  recalling  them 
all  in  their  due  order,  when  he  was  interrupt^  by  a 
peasant,  who  came  into  the  park  to  number  the  cattle 
and  deer.  The  verses  remembered  by  Mr.  Eliot  were  to 
this  effect — 

**  O  days  of  blisa !— The  lambs,  behold. 

Play  with  the  wol^  or  sleep  devoid^f  fear, 
With  kids  the  leopards  fiU  the  fokL 

And  heifers  gambol,  though  the  lion's  near. 

**  By  bd)es  the  lion  led  in  bands,  % 

Diqwztive,  licks  their  httle  hands ; 
(^,  standing  still  in  flowery  meads. 
By  the  patient  oxen  feeds : 

'*  The  snckling  sees,  without  dismay, 

The  wreathing  asp  around  him  play ; 

And  by  the  basilisk  caness'd. 

Smiles  at  his  fire-fed  eyes,  and  strokes  his  glittering  cresL 

•*  In  all  my  holy  mountain,  they 

Shall  hurt  no  more ;  no  more  shall  they  destroy ; 
For  injury's  heat  shall  die  away, 

And  grieTs  cold  creeping  venom  yield  to  jay.** 

Dr.  Bua'$  Vemfiation  ofbaiak. 

The  old  man  who  approached  Mr.  Eliot  wore  the  dress 
of  a  common  labourer,  and  appeared  hale  and  hearty, 
having  a  fresh  and  florid  complexion.  He  entered  the 
park  by  the  same  path  which  had  brought  Mr.  Eliot 
there;  and  as  he  had  his  back  towards  the  stranger,  he 
was  close  upon  the  old  gentleman  before  he  was  aware 
that  any  one  was  near  him.  The  old  man  addressed 
Mr.  Eliot  in  the  half-familiar,  half-respectful  way  which 
old  people  often  use;  when  Mr.  Eliot,  in  returning  his 
compliment,  perceived  that,  however  fresh  the  old  peas- 
ant appeared,  he  had  symptoms  of  some  violent  humour 
ki  his  eyes.  As  Mr.  Eliot  had  often  observed  and  been 
enabled  to  cure  symptoms  of  the  same  kind  among 
the  natives  of  India,  it  occiured  to  him,  that,  by  apply 
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ing  the  same  remedy,  he  xnigfat  probiably  do  the  old  man 
a  service :  and  with  thi»  view,  he  entered  into  discourse 
with  him. 

The  old  man  informed  him  that  he  had  the  charge  of 
the  cattle  in  that  park :  that  his  lord  was  a  minor ;  that  the 
mansion-house  had  been  long  vacant,  and  was  to  remain 
60  during  the  minority — and  when  Mr.  Eliot  hinted,  thai 
he  thought  he  might  be  useful  to  him  i^i^h  respect  to  the 
complaint  in  his  eyes^  the  old  man  thanked  him  cordially, 
and  invited  him  to  his  house,  which,  he  said,  was  in  the 
dingle  on  the  other  side  the  road. 

Mr.  Eliot  waited  till  the  old  man,  whose  name  was 
James  Trowers,  had  inspected  the  cattle;  and  then  ac- 
companied him  to  his  cottage,  which  was  a  neat  abode, 
on  the  side  of  the  glen,  and  beautifully  situated  amotig 
weeping  rills  and  shadowy  bowers. 

In  this  cottage  Mr.  Eliot  found  the  whole  of  the  old 
man's  family,  c<Hisisting  of  his  wife,  a  daughter  who  was 
a  widow,  ana  two  grandchildren.  There  was  no  appear- 
ance of  the  want  of  earthly  goods  in  this  family,  but  a 
great  evid^ce  of  the  absence  of  heavenly  knowledge : 
on  which  account  Mr.  Eliot  resolved  to  improve  his  ac- 
quaintance with  this  little  housdiold,  for  the  purpose,  it 
possible,  of  finding  an  opportunity  of  ministering  to  their 
acquaintance  with  divine  things ;  with  this  view,  there 
fore,  he  ccMdsented  to  accept  of  the  old  woman's  invita- 
tion to  partake  of  a  dish  of  boiled  bacon  and  potatoes. 

Thus  began  an  intercourse  between  Mr.  Eliot  and  these 
peasants,  which  seemed  agreeable  to  both  parties ;  for, 
upon  his  rising  to  take  leave,  and  promising  to  copie 
again  as  soon  as  he  had  prepared  some  salve  and  other 
medicines  for  the  old  man's  disease  in  his  eyes,  great  joy 
was  expressed  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  cottage. 

When  Mr.  Eliot  reached  his  lodgings,  he  found  his 
cousins  waiting  tea  for  him  in  considerable  perturbation 
of  spirits ;  neither  could  they  be  satisfied,  till  assured  by 
him  that  they  had  not  done  any  thing  which  had  given 
him  offence. 

"  Cousin  Clinton,"  he  answered,  "  and  cousin  Esther, 
if  I  am  to  remain  under  your  roof,  you  must  understand 
that  I  must  go  out  and  come  in  as  I  please;  and  I  must 
have  no  waiting  for  dinner  or  keeping  of  meaLi  for  ma 
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And  one  thing  more  I  must  say,  that  whenever  you  brmg 
people  into  the  house  for  the  purpose  of  praising  me,  I 
^jB&  certainly  take  myself  oflf:  for  I  will  not  be  aiding 
or  abetting,  or  in  any  way  partaking  of,  the  heathenish 
custom  which  seems  to  prevail  among  you  of  setting  up 
idols  and  worshipping  them.  I  have  some  apprehenmn 
that  you  forget  the  commandment — ^Thou  shalt  have 
none  other  gods  but  me.' " 

''But,  cousin,  good  cousin,"  said  Miss  Clinton, ''  if  the 
world  is  impressed  with  an  idea  of  your  worth  and  extra- 
ordinary usefulness,  how  am  I  to  prevent  the  expression 
of  such  conviction?" 

«  How  V  said  Mr.  EUot ;  "why,  tell  them  that  they  are 
m  error ;  that  I  am  one  of  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  and  altogether  an  unprofitable  servant" 

"Dear  Mr.  Eliot^"  said  Miss  Esther,  "we  cannot  speak 
what  we  do  not  thmk." 

"  Then,  for  the  love  of  Heaven,  cousui  Esther,"  said 
the  old  gentleman,  somewhat  peevishly,  "  do  make  haste, 
and  endeavour  to  get  more  rational  thoughts." 

The  elder  Miss  Clinton  having  discernment  enough  to 
see  that  the  matter  could  not  w^  be  pressed  any  fmther 
at  present,  gave  anotiier  turn  to  the  conversation  by  ask- 
ing the  old  gentleman  if  his  tea  was  agreeaUe,  and  if  he 
would  choose  another  lump  of  sugar. 

From  that  time,  the  Misses  Clinton  having,  as  they  fear- 
ed, run  a  considerable  risk  of  oflending  their  relation, 
whose  generous  pajnnenttl^  found  exceedingly  conve- 
nient, took  more  care  how  they  forced  company  into  his 
presence,  or  how  they  touched  him  on  a  point,  on  which 
they  considered  him  if  not  altogether  deranged,  yet  not 
entirely  rational:  in  consequence  of  which,  1^.  Eliot, 
being  left  more  to  himself,  became  more  reconciled  to  his 
situation.  He  went  out  and  came  in  when  he  chose,  and 
employed  his  time  to  his  own  satisfaction.  It  was  not 
long  before  he  made  himself  acquainted  with  all  the  pub- 
lic charities  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  which  he  not 
only  largely  assisted,  but  in  the  management  of  which  he 
took  such  a  part  as  the  former  managers  were  desirous 
he  should.  He  assisted  the  minister,  for  whom  he  began 
to  feel  a  sincere  friendship,  in  setting  on  foot  one  or  two 
new  plans  for  doing  good ;  in  addition  to  which  he  be- 
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eame  exceedingly  asnduous  in  Tisiting  the  poor  from 
house  to  house,  administering  to  their  spiritual  and  bodily 
necessities.  He  was  a  constant  visiter  in  James  Trowers' 
family ;  and  whenever  he  had  a  mind  to  enjoy  the  beau- 
ties of  nature,  and  study  the  Book  of  God  among  the 
glorious  works  of  the  Creator,  he  would  take  his  meals 
with  this  obscure  family,  never,  however,  quittmg  them^ 
without  leaving  behind  him  some  mark  of  his  bounty 
greatly  above  the  esroectations  or  wishes  of  those  who  had 
entertained  him.  His  success  in  the  treatment  of  the 
poor  man's  diseased  eyes  was  so  considerable,  .that  the 
family  attributed  to  him  a  much  greater,  degree  of  skiU 
in  such  matters  than  he  possessed :  and  h^ice  they  were 
rendered  more  willing  to  take  his  judgment  in  matters 
of  a  different  nature. 

In  these  various  emplo3moients  passed  Mr.  Eliot's  first 
autumn  and  winter  in  England,  during  which  he  offered 
many  and  many  earnest  prayers  for  the  welfai^  of  his 
little  flock  in  India. 

At  length  the  summer  arrived ;  and  Mrs.  Essington, 
«allin|g  one  afternoon  to  drink  tea  with  the  Misses  Clin- 
ton, brought  much  religious  intelligence  from  town, 
where  she  had  been  spending  the  last  few  months.  Her 
accounts  consisted  of  anecdotes  of  various  anniversaries 
oi^  religious  meetings  which  she  had  attended,  descrip- 
tions of  the  preachers  most  in  fashion :  sudden  and  won- 
derful conversions,  which  were  to  be  attributed  to  this 
sermon,  or  to  that  conversation,  of  some  eminent  charac- 
ter; accounts  of  remarkable  natives  from  the  South 
Seas,  from  Africa,  or  from  Tartary;  with  other  matters 
of  the  same  purport :  all  of  which  she  mixed  up  with  so 
m^y  &shionable  turns  of  speech,  and  so  evident  a  de- 
sire to  exalt  self^  as  the  person  who  had  seen,  heard,  and 
experienced  more  than  ever  had  been  seen,  heard,  or  ex- 
perienced before,  that  Mr.  Eliot  sat  very  unei^ily  on  his 
chair,  inwardly  praying  that  this  female,  who  possessed 
such  powers  of  oratory,  and  seemed  to  have  so  much 
Ibiowledge,  miffht  cease  to  be  as  the  bones  which  shake, 
and  rattle,  and  utter  uncertain  sounds,  and  become. 
thK)ugh  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  a  truly  regenerated 
creature 

While  Mrs.  Essington  was  thus  holding  forth  concern- 
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ing  the  wonders  whkh  she  hendf  had  lately  heard  and 
seen,  Mr.  Sandford  came  in  to  announce  to  Mr.  Eliot,  that 
he  expected  some  eminent.  Christian  characters  from 
London  in  a  few  days,  and  that  he  should  avail  himself 
of  their  presence  and  assistance  to  ceLehrate  the  anni 
versary  of  a  little  Missionary  Society,  which  had  been 
established  in  the  town  about  two  jemj  and  which  he 
described  as  being  in  so  very  languishing  a  situation,,  as 
to  require  all  the  aids  which  the  friends  of  missions  could 
give  it 

Without  waiting  for  Mr.  Eliot's  observations  on  this 
commuidcation,  Mrs.  Essington  laid  her  hand  upon  Mr. 
Sandford's  arm:  ^^And  you  are  come,  I  know  yon  are, 
Mr.  Sandford,"  said  she,  ''to  ask  Mr.  EUot's  assistance 
on  the  platform?  Yes,  you  may  shake  your  head,  Mr. 
Eliot,"  she  added,  laughing;  ''but  you  will  not  be  let  o£ 
A  speech  we  must  and  wiU  have  from  you:  it  is  what 
the  whole  town  expects.  We  shall  take  no  denial:  we 
must  hear  something  about  that  dear  little  flock  in  the 
wilderness,  and  about  your  poor  converts,  and  what  you 
did  for  them,  and  all  Hbkl,  It  is  of  no  use  to  refose :  I  ab> 
solutely  won't  come  to  the  meeting  unless  you  speak. 
And,  more  than  that,  Mr.  Sandfcnrd,  I  will  fit  up  the  old 
theatre,  and  will  have  a  diUetaTOej  play,  or  concert^  or 
some  such  thing,  got  up  for  the  v^  day,  and  that  out 
of  pure  spite,  if  you  dont  prevail  on  Mr.  Eliot  to  speak. 
And  so  now  you  know  what  you  have  to  trust  to." 

"Your  threat  does  not  alarm  us  at  all,  Mrs.  Essington,'' 
said  Mr.  Sandford,  good-humouredly ;  "  for  I  cannot  sup- 
pose that  you  woidd  be  able  to  persuade  any  body  to 
attend  your  play,  who  would  be  likely  to  visit  our  meet* 
mg." 

"Notwithstanding  which,"  said  Mrs.  Essington,  "1 
really  do  think  you  had  better  not  try  me.  I  can  be  very 
spiteful  when  I  am  offended — ^nobody  more  so.  But  now, 
my  good  Mr.  Eliot,  you  will  not  refuse  me;  I  am  sure 
you  will  not  You  will  let  us  have  your  speech ;  I  am 
sure  you  will.  There's  a  good  man :  he  does  not  refuse ; 
he  does  not  say  a  word  against  it.  Put  his  name  down, 
Mr.  Sandford,  in  your  list  of  speakers.  You  have  your 
rough  copy,  your  ebauche,  in  your  pocket,  and  it  runs 
thus--'  Mr.  Essmgton  in  the  chair.'    Of  all  people  m  the 
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world,  you  always  put  Essington  in  the  chair,  though 
Heaven  knows  why :  however,  so  it  always  has  been. 
'Augustus  Essington,  Esq.  &c.  &c.  in  the  chair :  business 
eonimenced  by  the  Kev.  Mr.  Sanford:  motion  proposed 
by  A&.  Anthony  Berverly;  seconded  by  the  celebrated 
James  Eliot,  Esq,  from  Bengal :  and  so  on.'  Then  comes 
Mr.  So  and  so,  from  Xiondon  and  from  New  Zealand,  or 
from  no  one  knolws  where,  or  indeed  much  regards  it, 
provided  we  can  muster  enough  of  talent,  and  peculiarity, 
and  so  forth.  Well,  I  hope  with  all  my  heart  you  will 
have  a  full  meeting ;  and  if  you  don't  make  an  enemy  of 
me,  I  will  crowd  Essington  House  with  visiters  out  of 
Hie  four  neighbouring  counties,  in  order  to  fill  your  room 
with  beauty  and  fashion." 

"  And  pray,"  said  Mr.  Sandford,  "  what  have  beauty 
and  ^hion  to  do  at  missionary  meetings  ?" 

"  I  have  no  objection  to  see  beauty  in  such  places,"  re- 
marked Mr.  Eliot ;  "  but  we  might  dispense  with  the 
presence  of  fashion." 

"  O !  you  Goth !  you  Vandal !"  said  Mrs.  Essington. 
"  Have  &shionable  people  no  souls  ?  Are  they  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  all  religious  meetings  ?  Why,  Mr.  Eliot, 
you  have  lived  in  the  jungles  till  you  are  become  a  per- 
fect savage." 

"1  cannot  think,  Mrs.  Essington,"  said  Mr.  Eliot, 
'^  that  religious  people  ought  to  have  any  thing  to  do 
with  fashion." 

''An  open  attack  upon  me,  I  protest,"  said  Mrs.  Es 
sington.  *'  Miss  Clinton,  Miss  Esther,  do  you  sit  by  and 
allow  tibis.  O  my  spring  fashions !  What  shall  I  do  with 
them?  Must  I  pack  them  up  and  send  them  back  to 
town?  -Do  decide  for  me,  Mr.  Sandford.  Must  a  fashion- 
able woman  be  a  cast-away  ?" 

"  You  have  put  a  more  serious  question,  Mrs.  Essing- 
ton, than  you  are  aware  of,"  said  Mr.  Sandford.  "Aad 
you  must  permit  me  to  answer  it  from  Scripture — Be  not 
conformed  to  this  'World :  but  be  ye  transformed  by 
the  renewing  of  your  mindy  that  ye  may  prove  what 
is  thai  good^  ana  acceptc^le,  and  perfect  xoill  of  God.^^ 
(Rom.  xii.  2.) 

Mrs.  Essington  sat  fidgetting  in  her  chair  till  Mr. 
Sandford  had  ce^tsed  speaking ;  after  which,  looking  se- 
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rions  for  a  moment,  she  rallied  her  spirits,  and  recom* 
menced  her  attack  upon  Mr.  Eliot,  insisting  that  he 
should  speak  at  the  missionary  meeting. 

«  Mrs.  Essington,"  said  Mr.  Eliot,  calmly, "  if  my  friend 
here  thinks  it  an  absolute  duty  that  I  should  so  do,  I  shall 
hope  to  be  assisted  in  the  performance  of  that  duty:  ne- 
Tertheless,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  it  is  not 
a  duty  I  would  rather  be  excused  coming  forward.  And 
now,  dear  lady,  after  this  simple  explanation  of  my  feel- 
ings and  intentions,  spare  me,  I  pray  yon,  the  remainder 
of  the  evening."  ' 

"  That  I  assuredly  will,"  said  Mrs.  Essington,  smiling, 
and  adding  wi&  a  sigh,  "Oh,  Mr.  Eliot,  what  would  I 
give  for  hfdf  your  Christian  simplicity!" 

"Separate  yourself  from  the  world,  dear  lady,"  said 
Mr.  Eliot,  "and  you  will  speedily  find  peace." 

Here  the  conversation  dropped;  and  other  matters 
were  brought  forward,  in  which  Mrs.  Essington  showed 
herself  to  be  fully  acquainted  at  least  with  the  common- 
ly received  doctrines  of  religion. 

The  day  of  the  missionary  anniversary  arrived ;  when 
several  respectable  persons  conscientiously  active  in  the 
cause,  and  accustomed  to  speak,  presented  themselves  on 
the  occasion. 

Mr.  Eliot  having  been  made  to  understand  that  it  was 
the  expectation  of  the  friends  of  missions  that  he  also 
would  address  the  assembly,  he  appeared  on  the  platform, 
though  modestly  drawn  somewhat  into  the  background. 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  the  appointed  persons; 
and  several  very  animated  and  appropriate  speeches 
were  made  by  gentlemen  who  were  strangers  in  the 
town.  At  length  Mr.  Eliot  was  called,  who  came  for- 
ward, (to  the  surprise  of  his  cousins,  without  perturba- 
tion,) a  circumstance  which  they  considered  as  wholly 
irreconcileable  with  the  general  reservedness  and  unpre- 
suming  nature  of  his  character;  these  good  ladies  not 
kno^ng  that  the  very  simplicity  of  his  character,  asso- 
ciated with  a  determination  to  reject  all  praise  on  his 
own  account,  and  claim  it  only  for  his  Lord  and  Master, 
was  the  very  thing  calculated  to  support  him  when  call- 
ed by  duty  to  speak  and  act  in  public.  He  was  above 
thj  praise  of  man ;  he  did  not  desire  it ;  and  therefore 
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be  had  none  of  those  tremors  which  the  fear  of  losing  it 
would  have  excited.  There  may  be,  and  undoubtedly 
there  is  in  many  persons,  a  degreee  of  nervous  sensibili- 
ty, which,  without'chargmg  such  persons  with  vanity  or 
the  fear  of  man,  would  msJce  them  tremulous  on  a  pub- 
lic occasicm  of  this  kind ;  nevertheless,  all  other  thmgs 
being  equal,  it  scarcely,  I  beUeve,  admits  of  a  doubt,  that 
the  humblest  man  will  alwa3rs  possess  a  larger  degree  of 
self-command,  on  being  called  to  a  sudden  and  public 
appearance,  than  the  vain  or  conceited  man,  or  the  man 
to  whom  human  praise  is  an  object  of  desire.  But  to 
leave  these  reflections. 

Mr.  Eliot  made  a  speech  of  considerable  length,  in 
wnich  he  gave  a  simple,  unadorned,  yethiglily  interest- 
ing account  of  the  people  of  the  country  in  which  he 
hsd  tesided  so  many  years,  partly  respecting  their  hea- 
then and  unconverted  state,  and  partly  respectmg  the 
blessed  effects  which  the  Christian  religion  had  produced 
upon  those  few  natives  whose  conversion  he  had  wit- 
nessed. And  it  was  remarkable,  that,  throughout  this 
speech,  he  never  once  alluded  to  himself,  Init  simply 
and  invariably  gave  the  honour  where  it  was  due,  even 
to  him  in  whose  hand  are  the  hearts  of  all  men. 

Immediately  before  the  platform  sat  Mrs.  Essington, 
with  her  large  and  fashionable  party;  among  whom 
were  the  Misses  Clinton,  who  took  conspicuous  places 
that  day:  on  the  strength  of  having  a  near  relation  on 
the  platform :  and  the  moment  the  old  gentleman  ceased, 
they  excited  such  a  roar  of  applause,  clapping  their 
hands,  and  striking  their  feet  against  the  ground,  that 
the  next  person  who  arose,  a  young  man,  Mr.  Anthony 
Beverly,  an  inhabitant  of  the  town,  was  obliged  to  stand 
some  minutes  ready  to  speak,  before  he  could  obtain  a 
hearing. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Eliot  returning  to  his  chaur,  and 
finding  it  occupied,  was  obliged  to  take  a  seat  in  a  more 
prominent  part  of  the  platform.  Whether  he  was  dis- 
tressed or  pleased  by  the  long  and  continued  clapping, 
could  not  be  discerned  even  by  those  who  knew  him 
best  and  watched  his  countenance.  The  real  state  of  the 
case  was,  that  he  understood  not  the  Stgnification  of  the 
thing ;  so  that  having  no  acquamtance  with  this  noisy 
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eemoa  to  assnnie  since  his  arrival  in  England,  very  sim- 
ply asked  him  the  name  of  this  extraordinary  person  of 
whom  the  young  gentleman  was  speaking. 

Mr.  Sahdford  simled,  and  said,  '^  Do  you  not  know  any 
man  to  whom  this  description  answers  ?" 

"  In  some  points,"  said  Mr.  Eliot,  "  it  might  suit  David 
Brainerd;  hut  in  others,  no  mere  man  can  deserve  such 
praisa" 

"But,"  said  Mr.  Sandford,  "we  must  not  go  so  far  as 
Delaware,  nor  yet  to  so  remote  a  period  as  the  last  cen- 
tury, for  this  man:  we  are  told  that  we  are  to  look  for 
him  in  our  own  town,  and  in  the  present  day." 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Eliot,  "  if  only  half  what  we  hear  of 
this  man  be  true,  we  have  a  treasure  in  the  town  I  was 
little  aware  of."  So  saying,  the  old  gentleman  settled 
himself  in  his  chair,  hemmed  twice,  took  a  pinch  of  snu£^ 
and  prepared  himself  to  listen  again  with  undisturi)ed 
curiosity. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  young  panegyrist  finished  his 
harai^rue,  and  retired  gracefully  to  his  seat ;-  while  Mrs. 
Essington's  party  excited  a  second  thunder  of  applause^ 
which  lasted  long,  bursting  forth  again  and  again,  while 
every  eye  was  fixed  upon  Mr.  Eliot,  who  sat,  as  I  before 
remarked,  perfectly  unmoVed,  excepting  that  on  the  clap- 
ping continuing  somewhat  too  long,  he  turned  to  Mr. 
Sandford,  and  said,  "  Too  much  of  the  theatre  in  this 
business,  Mr.  Sandford !  too  much  of  the  theatre !  Are 
you  not  of  this  opinion,  my  good  Sir?" 

Mr.  Sandford,  who  had  some  difficulty  to  preserve  that 
gravity  of  countenance  which  his  exposed  situation  and 
the  solemnity  of  the  occasion  demanded,  having  answer-^ 
ed  Mr.  Eliot  as  shortly  as  politeness  would  permit,  en- 
deavoured to  fix  his  attention  on  the  person  then  rising 
to  address  the  company,  in  whose  speech^ none  of  those 
mipertinences  appeared  which  had  crept  into  the  ha- 
rangue of  his  predecessor. 

The  meeting  bemg  concluded,  Mr.  Eliot  arose,  on  the 
whole  i^uch  satisfied,  for  much  had  been  said  to  the  pur- 
pose, and  was  walking  off  the  platform,  when  Mr.  Es- 
sington  coming  behind  him,  said,  "  Well,  my  old  friend, 
how  are  you?  We  shall  see  you,  I  hope,  at  dinnp**-  But 
don't  you  return  your  thanks  to  Mr.  Anthony  Bf        ^^ 
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The  old  genllemsa  looked  fbr  an  explanfttuni ;  and  in 
the  mean  time,  aeveral  gentlemen  of  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood were  gathered  ronnd  Mr.  Eliot,  to  whom  Mr. 
Eaeington  appeded,  saying,  "Gentlemen,  do  you  not 
think  that  some  kind  of  acknowledgment,  be  it  ever  so 
trifling,  is  due  from  Mr.  Eliot  !o  young  Bererly?" 

One  of  the  gentlemen  replied,  "  I  do  not  know  irtiat  to 
Bay,  Esaington:  it  is  an  awkward  thing  for  a  man  to 
thank  anoUier  for  speaking  well  of  him  I" 

"  Thank  him  I"  said  Mr.  Essington ;  "  no,  I  would  not 
have  bim  go  and  thank  him  in  bo  many  words;  but  if  a 
man  has  tne  emaUeet  address,  he  may  fall  upon  some- 
thing by  wbidi  he  may  make  it  known  that  he  feels  the 
compliment  paid  bim." 

Mr.  Eliot,  who  was  becomins  every  moment  more  and 
more  perplexed,  and  more  ana  more  at  a  loss  what  to 
make  of  all  he  heard,  now  interrupted  the  company,  say- 
ing, "  I  am  quite  at  a  loss,  gentlemen ;  I  do  not  compre 
bend  one  single  syllable  of  what  you  are  saying!" 

How  long  these  good  gentlemen  might  have  been  be- 
fore they  came  to  a  right  understanding  on  these  subjecl« 
I  cannot  pretend  to  decide,  had  not  Mr.  Sandford  stepped 
in,  and  explained  to  the  astonished  company  that  he  was 
well  assured  Mr.  Eliot  had  not  applied  one  word  of  An 
tbony  Beverly's  pan^yric  to  himself. 

"To  myselfl"  said  Su-.  Eliot  "You  amaze  me:  It  could 
not  be.  No  man  could  surely  be  so  absurd  as  to  speak 
in  sucb  terms  of  roe,  or  indeed  of  any  man  to  his  face !" 

Mr.  Sandford,  ottservin^  Mr.  KHot's  anger  beginning 
to  arise,  took  him  inmediately  I^  the  arm,  and  Ted  him 
out  into  the  street,  where  he  stated  to  him  the  duty  of 
taking  evil  report  and  good  report  alike  with  a  calm  and 
bumble  spirit ;  and  he  had  the  pleasure  to  find  his  old 
fl-iend  willing  to  be  convinced,  and  to  be  regulated  by  him. 
"I  was  njgh  to  falling,  and  you  lifted  me  up,  brolber," 
said  Mr.  Eliot.  "  But  as  this  matter  has  ruified  me  more 
than  I  could  wish,  not  only  having  excited  some  degree 
of  anger  in  my  breast,  but  also  that  which  might  seem 
almost  irreconcileable  with  such  a  feeling,  (1  mean  a.  kind 
of  self-consequente,  or  sense  of  my  own  importance,)  I 
win,  if  you  pletwe,  my  dear  brother,  instead  of  dining  at 
the  public  meeting,  retire  for  the  rest  of  the  day  into  soli 
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tndeyin  order  to  preaerve  that  peace  which  the  world  has 
well  nigh  destroyed."  Having  then  charged  Mr.  Sand- 
ford  with  his  excuses,  and  begged  him  to  make  such 
apology  as  he  thought  right,  if  apology  there  needed,  for 
the  rough  manner  in  which  he  had  spoken  of  Mr.  An- 
thony Beverly's  speech,  he  m^e  the  best  of  his  way  to 
his  beloved  retirement. 

Just  as  he  was  about  to  turn  from  the  high  road  into 
the  park,  he  met  old  James  Trowers,  who  insisted  on  his 
accompanying  him  to  his  cottage  to  take  some  refresh- 
ment. He  accepted  the  invitatioiL  and  sat  down  at  the 
door ;  while  the  old  woman  set  beiore  him  such  as  the 
house  ai&rded.  But  his  manner  was  so  far  from  its  usual 
ease  and  cheerfulness,  that  the  good  dame  more  than 
once  asked  after  his  health ;  and  remarked  to  her  daugh- 
ter, when  he  took  his  leave,  that  she  feared  the  old  gen- 
tlemanJiad  heard  some  bad  news,  for  his  look  was  no^ 
half  so  cheerful  as  it  used  to  be. 

When  Mr.  Eliot  had  partaken  of  such  refreshment  as 
the  cottage  could  supply,  he  took  his  leave,  and  walked 
into  the  park ;  where  seeking  his  favourite  seat  at  the 
foot  of  the  oak,  he  remained  awhile  in  deep  meditation : 
and  so  fully  was  he  taken  up  in  this  meditation,  that  he 
did  not  perceive  that  the  red  rays  of  the  setting  sun  were 
already  beginning  to  dip  behind  the  western  grove.  At 
length  he  was  startled  from  his  4eep  musings  by  the 
sound  of  an  approaching  step,  and,,  a  minute  afterward£f, 
he  was  respectfully  addressed  by  George  Phillips,  who 

'  said,  that  he  had  presumed  to  follow  him  to  his  favourite 
haunts^  in  order  that  he  might  have  the  pleasure  of  walk* 
mg  home  with  him. 

*  The  modesty  intelligent,'  ai^  courteous  address  of  this 
young  man  was  always  agreeable  to  Mr.  Eliot,  and  he 
accordingly  received  him  with  a  cordiality  which  imme- 
diately put  Mr.  Phillips  entirely  at  his  ease.  As  the  even- 
ing was  remarkably  fine,  Mr.  Eliot  proposed  that  they 
should  return  home  by  a  somewhat  circuitous  course ;  and 
as  their  walk  was  thus  prolonged,  they  had  time  for  a 
long  and  very  serious  discourse. 
The  conversation  naturally  turned  upon  the  events  of 

'  the  day.  Mr.  Eliot  remarked,  that  he  wished  these  kind 
of  meetings,  which  he  considered  as  sacred  assemblies, 
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flaence  they  were  enabled  to  do  what  was  good  and  ao> 
ceptable  in  his  sight." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  are  right,  perfectly  right, 
Mr.  Eliot,"  said  George  Phillips  5  "  and  yet,  I  candidly 
confess  that  I  cannot  quite  receive  your  doctrine." 

"  It  is  not  the  question  we  are  now  discussing,  whethei 
you  can  receive  my  opinion  or  not,  my  dear  Sir,"  said  JWfr. 
Eliot ;  "  but  whether  it  is  just  and  according  to  Scrip- 
ture." 

"Certainly,  Mr.  Eliot,  your  remark  is  just,"  said 
George  Phillips.  "  If  your  sentiments  on  this  subject 
are  according  to  Scripture,  they  ought  to  be  received,  be 
they  ever  so  contrary  to  flesh  and  blood.  But  there  is 
something  in  the  nature  of  these  sentiments  which  so  en- 
tirely subverts  all  the  received  opinions  and  customs 
even  of  the  religious  world,  that  I  hesitate  to  admit  them 
till  I  have  lookra  more  closely  into  them,  and  examined 
more  precisely  their  ground  and  tendency." 

«  What,  I  ask,  Mr.  Eliot,"  continued  Mr.  George  Phil- 
lips, "  what  do  you  suppose  would  be  the  consequence 
among  the  different  orders  of  mankmd,  if  it  was  general- 
ly considered  an  act  of  impiety  for  man  to  receive  high 
commendation .  from  his  fellow  creatures?  and  if  the 
glory  of  every  commendable  action  were  to  be  imme- 
diately carried  to  Grod  as  the  Author  of  all  good  V 

"  One  effect  of  this  change  of  feeling  in  Society,"  said 
Mr.  Eliot,  "  would,  I  imagine,  be,  that  men  would  lose 
the  desire  of  performing  many  of  those  actions  which 
are  now  highly  praised  in  the  world,  but  which  it  would 
be  blasphemy  to  attribute  to  a  divine  influence;  that 
which  is  called  ambition  would  immediately  disappear, 
and  false  glory  under  every  form  would  b^me  instant 
ly  disreputable." 

"  But  religion,"  said  Mr.  George  Phillips,  "might  still 
be  used  as  a  cloak ;  and  a  man  might  be  as  much  flatter- 
ed, by  hearing  it  said  of  him,  that  he  had  been  enabled  to 
do  well  under  such  and  such  a  trial,  or  in  such  and  such 
circumstances,  as  the  hero  in  the  field  of  battle,  by  the 
unqualified  paneg3rrics  which  are  now  bestowed  upon 
him." 

"  And  what  does  this  prove,"  said  Mr.  Eliot,  «  but  thai 
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we  shoma  refrain  from  speaking  in  terms  of  this  kind 
concerning  our  Christian  brethren  in  their  hearing, 
knowing  as  we  do  the  deceitfuhiess  of  man's  heart.  To 
a  mind  in  any  degree  refined,  gross  flatteries  are  les& 
dangerous  than  those  of  a  more  delicate  kind  ;  and  no- 
thing can,  in  my  opinion,  shelter  a  man  from  the  dan- 
ger of  insinuatea  .praise,  but  the  strong  persuasion  that 
in  admitting  praise,  he  is  in  some  degree  guilty  of  the 
sin  of  arrogating  to  himself  divine  honours,  particu- 
laiiy  when  the  subject  of  that  praise  is  any  thing  either 
real  or  supposed  in  his  character,  which  ought  to. be 
ascribed  to  Uie  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  For  what 
good  moral  quality  is  there  in  the  converted  soul,  which 
is  not  the  immediate  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  since  we 
are  taught  that  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  are  love,  joy, 
peace^  long-sufferings  gentleness,  goodness-,  faith, 
meekness,  temperances^  (Gal.  v.  22,  &,) 

"  Your  ideas  startle  me,  Mr.  EUot,"  said  George  Phil- 
lips. '^  I  begin  to  look  on  these  things  in  a  new  point  of 
view ;  and  I  tremble  almost  to  think  to  what  a  height  of 
blasphemy  men  may  go  in  arrogating  to  themselves  thai 
which  is  due  only  to  God,  and  to  that  person  in  the  God 
head  especially  of  whom  it  is  written — All  manner  of 
sin  and  blasphemy  shall  beforgiven  unto  men :  biu 
the  blasphemy  against  the  Eloly  Ghost  shall  not  befor- 
given unto  men?^    (Matt  xii.  31.) 

"  In  what  this  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  consists,  i<> 
not  easily  understood,"  said  Mr.  Eliot ;  ^  but  I  should  be 
inclined  to  suppose  it  to  be  opposing  or  arrogating  the 
authority  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  not  through  ignorance, 
but  in  order  to  set  up  or  exalt  self  either  in  opposition  to, 
or  in  place  of  this  holy  person.  I  therefore  consider, 
that  every  Church,  speaking  of  such  Church  as  a  body 
which  sets  up  its  own  ordinances  andxites  as  ceremonies 
having  divine  influence,  and  capable  of  effecting  that 
which  alone  can  be  done  through  the  influence  and 
agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  guilty  of  this  sin  against 
the  Holy  Ghost;  and  though  I  would  not  condemn  every 
member  of  such  Church,  yet  I  should  not  scruple  to  as- 
sert that  such  Church  itself  is  anathema  maranaiha.  In 
this  point  of  view,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  in  my  opi- 
nioDjS^ds  especially  condemned,  since,  as  a  whole,  it 
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any;  poor  soul  either  here  or  abroad,  what  would  his  an 
swer  be?— *  Give  God  the  glory,  good  Madam.'  (I  like 
to  hear  him  say, '  Good  Madum?)  *  Give  the  glo^-'  to 
the  Lord.  Do  ndt*  speak  of  me.  Remember  thr  first 
commandment — Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  but 
me.' " 

"  And  de  I  not  speak  to  the  same  purpose,  Mrs.  Es- 
sington  ?"  said  Mr.  Sandford,  who  appeared  a  little  hurt 
by  her  remarks. 

"  O  yes,  yes  5  you  say  something  like  it.  But -then,  in 
you  it  seems  more  a  facon  de  parler.  Somehow,  you 
don't  contrive  to  stop  my  flattering  tongue  as  Mr.  Eliot 
does.  You  don't  make  me  feel  that  I  dare  not  proceed ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  you  rather  draw  me  on  to  say 
more.  But  this  saucy  old  man !  this  Bengalee !  this  Mr. 
James  Eliot!  he  makes  one  feel  that  he  thinks  all  we 
can  say  on  these  subjects  is  nought ;  that  if  he  cannot 
have  commendation  from  God  and  his  own  heart,  he 
will  have  none ;  and  having  that,  ours  is  not  worth  hav- 
ing. There  is  a  grandeur  and  magnificence  in  this  con- 
duct which  raises  him  wonderfully  in  my  esteem.  I  do 
like  him,  I  own,  though  he  has  often  made  me  hold  my 
tongue  when  I  have  had  a  vast  deal  to  say.  But,  Mr 
Sandford,  you  look  g^ave."t 

" I  do,  Madam,"  said  the  minister ;  "because you  have 
touched  me  to  the  quick,  and  given  me  a  view  of  myself 
which  I  fear  is  a  just  one.  1  am  not  hurt :  but  I  think 
that  I  shall  live  to  thank  you  for  your  reproof,  and  Mr. 
Efliot  also  for  giving  the  occasion." 

"  Well,  now,"  said  Mrs.  Essington,  "  I  am  not  sure 
whether  I  dont'  like  you  as  well  for  receiving  my  saucy 
reproofs  (which  by  the  bye  were  not  intended)  with  so 
much  candour,  as  I  do  Mr.  Eliot  for  rejecting  all  my 
compliments.". 

**  Beware  how  you  compliment  me  now,  Mrs.  Essing- 
ton," said  Mr.  Sandford.  "  You  have  made  me  jealous 
of  myself  on  these  points,  and  I  trust,  with  the  divine 
blessing,  to  keep  a  stricter  guard  on  this  my  weak  side 
in  future."  ^ 

In  the  mean  time,  while  the  opinions  of  the  town  were 
divided  respecting  the  peculiarities  observable  in  Mr.  El- 
iot's character,  arid  the  Misses  Clinton  secretly  regretted 
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(hose  extraordinary  sentiments  which  they  said  prt  vent- 
ed their  cousin  from  becoming  an  eminent  Christian 
character,  and  a  shining  light  in  the  country,  the  Al- 
mighty decided  the  point,  and  proved  to  those  who  were 
inclined  to  see,  this  his  chosen  one  had  done  well  in  re- 
jecting human  praise,  and  pursuing  with  simplicity  that 
course  of  life  in  which  he  was  best  able  to  preserve  the 
calnmess  of  his  mind,  and  that  state  of  heart  in  which  a 
man  would  wish  to  he  found  at  the  approach  of  death. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  winter  of  his  residence 
in  England,  he  was  seized  by  an  inflammatory  complaint 
on  the  lungs,  which  terminated  his  life  in  a  few  days. 
He  died  in  the  arms  of  George  Phillips,  while  Mr.  Sand- 
ford  was  offering  a  prayer  by  his  bed-side.  "  My  fatherJ 
my  father  I"  said  Mr.  Sandford,  as  he  closed  the  eyes  of 
the  departed  saint ;  "  my  father !  my  father !  O  that  a 
part  of  thy  humble  and  holy  spirit  may  rest  upon  me, 
and  that  henceforward  I  may  be  raised  as  high  above  the 
desire  of  human  praise  as  thou  wert."  George  Phillips 
earnestly  united  in  this  prayer  on  his  own  behalf 

The  large  property  which  had  belonged  to  this  gentle- 
man, was  appropriated,  by  a  will  made  soon  after  his  ar- 
rival in  England,  to  the  use  of  his  flock  in  India,  and  of 
the  poor  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood  where  he  then 
resided;  Mr.  Sandford  aad  Mr.  George  Phillips  being  ap- 
pointed as  trustees ;  with  the  reserve  of  such  a  sum  for 
the  use  of  the  Misses  Clinton,  as  rather  more  than  com- 
pensated for  the  liberal  allowance  made  for  his  lodging 
and  boarding.  It  was  supposed  that  he  would  have  leS 
them  more,  had  he  not  been  fearful  of  ministering  thereby 
to  that  worldly  spirit  which  he  had  so  often  combated  in 
these  his  only  remaining  relations.  James  Trowers  was 
the  only  poor  person  belonging  to  the  neighbourhood 
mentioned  by  name  in  Mr.  Eliot's  will. 

Mr.  James  Eliot  is  remembered  with  the  tenderest  af- 
fection to  this  day  in  the  town  in  which  he  died ;  and 
ihe  two  ministers  who  were  present  at  his  death  have 
given  evidence  that  the  pious  conversation  of  this  godly 
man,  and  the  sweet  simplicity  of  his  spirit,  were  rendered 
peculiarly  beneficial  to  them ;  the  Holy  Spirit  having 
vouchsafed  to  make  use  of  this  Christian  stranger  for 
their  growth  in  grace,  and  especially  for  their  more  con 
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imparted,  are  utterly  incapable  of  receiving  the  things 
which  are  of  Grod;  and  though  they  may  have  the  form, 
and  semblance,  and  exterior  deportment  of  converted  men, 
thus  making  a  part  of  the  visible  Church  on  earth,  yet, 
having  eyes  they  see  not,  and  having  ears  they  hear  not, 
neither  can  they  understnnd.  It  is  generally  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  work  of  regeneration  is  momentary, 
while  the  succeeding  operations  of  the  Spirit  are  under- 
stood to  be  gradual.  This  blessed  Spirit  begins  his  work 
in  the  souls  of  the  elect  by  communicating  to  them  a  new 
life,  which  it  carries  on  by  convincing  them  of  sin,  show- 
ing to  them  how  the  Father  has  been  reconciled  to  them 
through  the  Son,  and  how  they  are  washed^  sanctified^ 
and  justifiedy  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  and  by 
the  Spirit  of  our  God.  (1  Cor.  vi.  11.)  In  this  manner, 
by  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  the  renewed  soul  is  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  Christ,  being  made  to  apprehend  his 
love  and  that  of  the  Father,  and  as  ardently  to  desire 
communion  with  both  as  the  new-bom  babe  desires  the 
milk  which  is  provided  for  him  in  the  breast  of  his  mo- 
ther. 

"Thus,  as  I  have  before  said,"  continued  Mr.  Eliot, 
"  the  work  of  man's  conversion  and  sanctification  is  be- 
gun, carried  on,  and  completed  by  the  Lord  the  Spirit : 
and  though  the  ministry  of  man  may  be  sometimes  used 
in  the  work,  yet  is  such  ministry  so  utterly  inadequate 
to  the  end  intended,  |ind  its  insufficiency  is  so  frequently 
made  to  appear,  that  there  can  be  no  room  whatever,  in 
my  opinion,  for  the  most  successful  writer,  teacher,  or 
preacher,  to  take  any  credit  to  himself;  and  I  have  little 
doubt  but  that  the  influences  of  the  Spirit  are  generally 
withheld  in  all  cases  in  which  man  by  his  arrogance 
thus  endeavours  to  deprive  the  Lord  Jehovah  of  the  ho- 
nours due  unto  his  name, -and  makes  other  gods  unto 
himself;  for  the  Lord,  whose  name  is  Jealous,  is  a 
.jealous  God;  (Exodus  xxxiv.  14.)  neither  can  we  ex- 
pect that  he  will  patiently  endure  the  idolatries  of  man.*^ 

By  this  time,  the  two  gentlemen  having  arrived  at  the 
suburbs  of  the  town,  the  busy  hum  gf  the  place  prevent- 
ed further  conversation. 

When  Mr.  Eliot  entered  his  cousins'  parlour,  he  found 
them  preparing  for  supper;  and  supposing  him  to  be 

3C2 
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Just  returned  from  the  public  party,  they  asked  him  how 
he  liked  his  entertainment  and  his  company,  and  were 
not  a  little  surprised  upon  being  informed  where  he  had 
dined,  and  how  he  had  spent  hJs  day. 

From  that  time,  Mr.  £liot  preserved  the  same  simpli- 
city of  character  and  fixed  determination  to  reject  hu- 
man praise,  and  seek  that  honour  which  cometh  of  God. 
Many  blamed  him  for  this,  though  no  one  could  be  of- 
fended, because  his  reserve  on  this  subject  was  by  no 
means  mixed  with  moroseness,  nor  with  any  ofiensive- 
ness  of  manner ;  for  his  general  deportment  was  that  of 
extreme  courtesy,  his  charities  were  large,  and  his  ^- 
bours  for  the  spiritual  good  of  the  poor  and  ignorant  re- 
gular and  unremitting. 

For  a  short  time  he  afibrded  much  matter  of  discourse 
in  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  and  his  sentiments  on 
these  points  were  frequently  discussed.  Mrs.  Essington 
talked  largely  and  fluently  about  him  in  all  companies 
for  a  season.  "  Dear  old  mail !"  she  would  say  5  "  I  do 
like  him :  he  is  a  good  creiature.  And  I  know  not  whe- 
ther I  do  not  like  him  the  better  because  he  won't  re- 
ceive our  compliments.  He  is  the  first  man,  however, 
xrho  ever  refused  to  let  me  compliment  him.  I  don't 
except  you,  Mr.  Sandford,  although  you  look  so  hard  at 
me.  I  have  not  been  so  long  in  your  neighbourhood 
without  finding  out  your  weak  side.  I  know  what  will 
please  you.  I  have  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  mention 
some  poor  sinner  converted  under  your  ministry,  and 
then  I  have  been  sure  of  your  approbation." 

"  For  shame,  Mrs.  Essington,"  said  Mr.  Sandford, 
"Where  is  your  charity  ?  If  a  minister  may  not  rejoice 
over  a  lost  sheep  which  is  found,  what,  I  pray,  is  a  pro- 
per subject  for  joy  ?" 

"Very  true,  Mr.  Sandford,"  said  the  lady.  "And  I 
could  add  a  great  deal  more  in  your  favour  which  yoa 
have  not  said  for  yourself,  about  the  love  of  souls  and 
paternal  regard  for  your  flock,  and  the  tender  feelings 
of  a  pastor,  &c.  &c. ;  but  when  I  have  said  all  I  can  for 
you,  I  shall  think  of  you  just  as  I  did  before,  namely, 
that  you  are  not  so  much  above  human  praise  as  Mr. 
Eliot :  for  were  I  or  any  one  to  venture  to  speak  to  him 
about  any  good  he  may  have  been  the  means  of  doing  to 
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Bci'entious  adherence  to  the  commandment — "  Thou  shall 
have  no  other- gods  but  me." 


The  lady  of  the  manor  having  finished  this  story,  and 
finding  that  the  allotted  interval  for  these  evening  ex- 
ercises had  expired,  called  the  young  people  to  prayer ; 
after  which,  they  all  returned  to  their  respective  homes, 
meditating  and  conversing  by  the  way  on  that  which 
they  had  heard. 

A  Prayer  to  be  enabled  to  keep  the  First 

Commandment. 

"  O  ALMIGHTY  and  BLESSED  LORD  GOD,  who 

art  the  only  Creator  and  Ruler  of  all  things,  and  in  whom 
we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being,  we  beseech  thee 
to  give  us  suchli  view  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  com- 
mandment, 'Thou  shsJt  have  no  other  gods  but  me,' 
that  we  may  tremble  at  the  idea  of  departing  the  small- 
est degree  from  this  holy  rule,  either  by  making  gods  of 
our  fellow  creatures,  or  seeking  that  praise  and  honour 
for  ourselves  which  is  due  only  unto  thee.  Thou  hast 
spoken  of  thyself,  O  Lord,  as  being  jealous  for  thy  holy 
name;  and  we  know  that  thou  only  art  worthy  of  praise; 
that  thou  art  the  first  cause  of  all  that  is  good,  of  all  that 
is  excellent,  of  all  that  is  commendable  on  earth.  We 
know  also,  that  when  one  man  is  made  to  differ  from  an- 
other, it  is  through  thy  mercy  and  the  blessed  effect  of 
superabounding  grace ;  not  according  to  his  works  or 
deservings,  but  according  to  thy  free  and  sovereign 
pleasure.  Nevertheless,  we  blindly  look  to  second  causes, 
and  lead  others  to  do  the  same ;  sometimes  setting  up 
ourselves  as  idols  for  others,  and  sometimes  making  gods 
of  our  fellow  men.  O  Lord,  we  confess  and  bewail  this 
our  grievous  offence,  very  earnestly  entreating  thee  to 
give  us  grace  henceforward,  neither  to  covet  for  our- 
selves the  commendations  of  our  fellow  creatures,  nor  to 
mislead  our  brethren  by  our  flatteries;  since  thou,  O 
Lord,  alone  art  worthy  the  praise  of  all  thy  creati  res — 
for  thou  only  airt  holy — thou  only  art  just— thou  only 
wrt  good.    Shed  thy  Holy  Spirit  abroad  in  our  hearta 
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apd  we  will  show  forth  thy  praise.  O  Lord  our  Ctod^ 
other  lords  besides  thee  have  had  dominion  ocer  vsj 
but  by  thee  only  will  we  make  mention  of  thy  name. 
Thou  art.  the  God  who  hast  revealed  thyself  through  thy 
Son,  the  God  of  mercy,  the  one  only  and  true  God.  In 
thee  alone  therefore,  will  we  place  our  trust,  upon  thee 
alone,  will  we  build  our  hope,  and  unto  thee  alone  shal] 
our  tribute  of  homage  and  adoration  be  paid  without 
ceasing. 
"  And  now  to  God  the  Father,"  &c 
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